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give  a  living  form  to  the  sublime  Christian  ideal  of 
the  love  and  liberty  which  encompass  the  world, 

The  city    likewise    received    a    new  significance 
within  the  narrower   circle   of  her    history.      Her 
escape  from  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  barbarians, 
and  her  final  rescue  from  the  hands  of  Lombards  and 
Greeks,  was  a  fact  of  historic  importance;    After  Pipin 
and  Charles  had  put  an  end  to  the  final  struggle  of 
the  Germans  for  Rome,  they  drew  a  line  round  the 
emancipated  city  and  made  the  Pope  lord  of  all  the 
territory    within.     The    Prankish    King,    the    new 
Emperor,  vowed  as  overlord  to  defend  this  ecclesi- 
astical State  dedicated  to  S.  Peter  against  all  foes, 
within  and  without,  for  no  prince  or  people  could 
exclusively  possess  Rome— the  common  property  of 
mankind.     In  a  higher  sense  than  andent  Rome,  the 
Metropolis  of  Christendom  represented  a  universal 
principle.     She  must,  thereibre,  he  6ec  and  accessible 
to  all  nations  alike :  the  H^  Priest  within  her  should 
be  subject  to  no  king,  but  the  snpreme  head  of  the 
Empire  and  of  the  Church— that  is  to  say  to  the 
Emperor.     It  was  this  idea  of  Roo^,  neuh^ty  as 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  natioos,  up  to  which  th 
waves  of  humanit>-.  ceasdessly  stimd  by  poiitjcj 
and  social  storms,  shookl  never  adTance,rtnt  anrrrjuijL. 
in  preserving  the  little  State  of  the  OauSfeM^ 
Pope  until    our   own   day,   while  Oario'. 
monarchy  and  a  hundred  Idngdoms  mnhi  ^^^ 
dust     Who   can   deny  diat   tlK  iia^^        *° 
metropolis,  a  temple  of  etoml  miKf  j  a.  *  .*"*'^ 
stni^ling  humanity,  a  lahii^— ^  -«■      **  '^' 
of  law,  and  of  reconc2^^i^^  *  cultjre. 
•^■c  •teirablf  ? 
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Inward  opposition,  however,  and  the  force  of 
German  individuality,  which  opposed  the  sentiment  of 
liberty  and  the  obstinacy  of  individual  independence 
to  the  Roman  principles  of  authority  and  system,  soon 
shattered  Charles's  fabric,  and  the  Papacy  rapidly  fell 
from  the  pinnacle  to  which  the  pious  monarch  had 
raised  it  The  Germans  struggled  against  Roman  and  . 
Latin  influences.  In  the  city  itself  a  violent  conflict 
arose  between  civic  aspirations  and  ecclesiastical 
immunities;  and  the  history  of  the  two  memorable 
centuries  contained  in  this  volume  reveals  the  most 
glaring  opposition  in  the  life  of  Rome  until  the  tenth 
century  closes  with  that  period  when  the  Saxons  raise 
the  Papacy  from  the  ruin  into  which  it  had  fallen,  and 
restore  Charles's  shattered  system  in  a  copy  from 
which,  however,  the  theocratic  ideas  have  gradually 
disappeared  before  the  Imperialism  of  ancient  Rome. 

Charles  spent  the  winter  following  his  coronation  in  Charles 
Rome,  dwelling  not  in  the  ancient  Palatium,  which  he  ^^^  ^  * 
left  to  its  decay,  but  in  one  of  the  episcopal  buildings  ij^i^^l^ 
(which  he  converted  into  a  palace)  beside  S.  Peter's. 
All  the  Carolingians  who  came  to  Rome  made  their 
abode  in  this  quarter,  and  here  the  Imperial  Legate 
also    dwelt     The    distance    of   Germany,  and   the 
resolve  not  to  make  his  residence  in  Rome,  prevented 
Charles   from   building   any   new   Imperial    fortress. 
Had  he  built  a  palace  of  the  kind,  chroniclers  would 
not  have  failed  to  mention  and  describe  it,  as  they 
have  described  the  palaces  of  Aachen  and  Ingelheim.* 

*  The  palace  beside  S.  Peter's  is  mentioned  in  Regest,  Farf,  n.  537  : 
ad  basil,  b,  Petri  Ap,  in  palatio  d,  Karoli,  A  diploma  Ludov.  II.  A. 
872  {ChroH,  Farf,)  says  :  Acta  in  civitate  Roma^  Palatio  Imperataris^ 
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the  attacks  of  the  nobility,  but  at  the  same  time 
watched  over  Imperial  rights  within  the  city.  He 
presided  at  tribunals,  appropriated  the  fines  to  the 
Fiscus,  superintended  the  papal  judges  in  the  city 
and  duchy,  received  appeals  from  the  sentences  of 
these  judges  and  reported  them  to  the  Emperor.  In 
important  cases  the  Emperor  sent  an  extraordinary 
Missus  to  Rome,  and  persons  guilty  of  high  treason, 
Romas  nobles  and  bishops,  were  tried  before  one 
of  these  envoys,  usually  the  Duke  of  Spoleto.  The 
offenders  were  occasionally  sent  into  exile  beyond  the 
Alps,  as  formerly  under  Byzantine  rule  they  had  been 
sent  to  some  part  of  Greece  The  Legate  of  the 
Emperor  was,  moreover,  his  plenipotentiary  at  the 
ordination  of  a  Pope,  a  ceremony  which  the  Legate 
was  obliged  to  attend.  For,  although  the  papal 
election  was  free,  the  decree  of  election  was  apparently 
henceforward  sent  to  the  Emperor,  and  his  sanction 
thus  obtained. 

Coins  testify  to  the  Emperor's  supremacy  over  Rome 
and  the  ecclesiastical  State.  The  type  of  the  Roman 
coinage  in  its  main  features  was  evidently  fixed  be- 
tween Charles  and  Leo  the  Third  after  the  Imperial 
coronation.  The  Emperor  now  either  rect^nised  the 
Pope's  right  of  coinage,  or,  tc^ether  with  the  immunity 
witfi  which  he  invested  the  Roman  bishop,  conceded 
him  this  right  Leo  the  Third,  therefore,  as  evidence 
of  his  territorial  supremacy,  caused  his  own  name  to 
be  eng^ved  on  one  side  of  the  Roman  denarius ;  on 

)tin«nuit  regal  envoys  in  the  pfovmces.  (Die  Sthenhing  Kaiser  CarPs 
Jtt  KahlenfUr  Pgfit  JahofH  VIII.  und  dtr  Ub.  dt  imp.  pet.  Fcrsch.  z. 
dfOtth  (ktth.  tx.  18S0.) 
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the  Other,  however,  the  name  of  his  overlord,  the 
Emperor.^  We  thus  find  repeated  almost  the  same 
relations  as  those  which  had  existed  between  the 
Byzantine  Imperial  authority  and  the  Gothic  kings  of 
Italy,  who  had  the  obverse  of  their  coins  engraved 
with  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  the  reverse  with  their 
own.  And  as  long  as  the  Carolingian  Empire  re- 
tained its  power,  the  essential  Imperial  rights  in  Rome, 
the  highest  legal  authority  and  the  recognition  of  the 
papal  election  were  thus  continually  asserted. 

If  the  political  authority  of  the  new  Emperor  is 
clear  to  us,  the  relation  of  the  Pope  as  territorial 
ruler  to  the  city  remains  somewhat  obscure..  We 
know  nothing  of  the  civic  constitution  of  the  time, 
and  nothing  of  the  liberties  of  the  nobles  (apparently 
adjusted  by  a  stipulation)  and  their  rights  to  a  share  in 
the  temporal  government ;  nothing  of  the  regulation 
of  justice,  which  lay  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobility,  since  the  prelates  had  not  yet  monopolised 
the  management  of  all  secular  concerns.  The  restor- 
ation of  the  Empire  must  necessarily  have  been 
followed  by  a  municipal  reorganisation  of  the  city, 
which  included  a  fresh  division  of  the  military  dis- 
tricts and  the  regions.  The  silence  of  historians  and 
of  the  archives,  however,  leaves  us  in  ignorance  on 
these  questions. 

Charles  prudently  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
dazzled  by  visions  of  conquest  in  the  South.  Had  he 
but  cherished  that  adventurous  longing  for  the  East 

1  S.  PETRUS  round  the  edge,  in  the  field  LEO  PA— CARLUS 
round  the  edge,  in  the  field  IPA.  For  the  type  of  Roman  coins  see 
my  treatise  '*  Die  MUnzen  Alberichs,"  SUm^,  der  b.  Ak.  d,  IViss.  1885. 
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iHiich  later  times  have  attributed  to  him,  his  arms 
might  easily  have  extended  the  limits  of  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  Ionian  Sea  ;  nor  would  the  Byzantine 
fleet  have  sufficed  to  defend  Greece.  His  mission, 
however,  drew  him  instead  to  the  North  and  West, 
where  he  had  to  seek  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  State. 
He  therefore  surrendered  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  his 
son  Fipin,  made  over  to  him  the  war  with  Benevento,  pipin, 
and  left  Rome  after  Easter  (April  2Sth,  8oi)to  return  {^_^, 
to  Germany,  He  was  startled  at  Spoleto,  on  the  last 
day  of  April,  by  an  earthquake,  the  shock  of  which 
was  felt  as  far  as  the  Rhineland.  Italy  had  to  mourn 
the  niin  of  some  cities,  and  in  Rome  several  ancient 
buildings  must  have  perished.  Contemporary  writers, 
however,  scarcely  bestow  a  glance  on  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  ;  while  almost  all,  Germans  as  well  as 
Italians,  speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  roof  of  the 
basilica  of  S.  Paul  as  of  an  important  event.' 

The  Emperor  went  to  Ravenna,  thence  to  Pavia,  the  Charles  in 
capital  of  Uie  Italian  kingdom,  and  there  added  some  go,"^""' 
Chartularies  to  the  code  of  Lombard  laws.     He  herein 
styled  himself  "  Charles,  by  the  will  of  God,  Ruler  of 
the  Empire  of  the  Romans,  most  Serene  Augustus," 
and  added  the  consular  title  to  his  edicts.'      The 

1  Lii.  Paul,  in  L«one  III.  c.  31.  Amud.  Eink.  8di.  Annul. 
FhUI.  Poela  Saxa,  &c.  Galletti  eironeously  ascribed  Co  Leo  III. 
the  inscription  in  the  cloister  of  S,  TbuI's  where  Leo  I.  spe&ki 
of  the  fiJling.io  and  restoration  of  the  basilica  (/but,  i.  21).  Charles 
was  in  Bologna  on  May  iglh,  801  r  Sickel,  Regeslai  dir  Urkundat 
der  trsttn  Carelingtr,  Vienna,  1S67,  on  this  date. 

*  Amu) — ceitsulaius  attttm  noslri  primo.  The  Carollngians  also 
ooted  the  Post -consulate  :  Imp.  Dun.  Aug.  Hludawiea  a  Deo  csrenats 
maple  pacifice  Imp.  a.  lexU  tt  PC.  ejus  a.  sexto.  .  .  . 
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Byzantine  Court  was  loud  in  indignation  against  both 
Franks  and   Romans.     It  saw  its  legitimate  rights 
overthrown  by  a  bold  barbarian  king,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  a  title  which  be- 
longed to  the  heirs  of  Constantine  alone.    But  the 
Prankish  power  was  formidable,  the  weakness  of  the 
Byzantine  great,  and  the  tottering  throne  was  still 
occupied  by  a  woman.     Irene,  surrounded  by  rebels, 
sought  Charles's  friendship.   She  found  herself  almost 
reduced  to  the  same  extremities  as  those  which  had 
once  compelled  the  Gothic  Queen  Amalasuntha  to 
seek  refuge  with  the  foes  of  her  race.    The  extrava- 
gant  project  of  a  marriage  between  Charles  and 
the   Empress,  by  which  the   Eastern  and  Western 
Empires  should   have  been  united  in  the  Prankish 
dynasty,  was  impracticable.      Charles,  however,  was 
anxious  to  have  the  respective  claims  and  frontiers  of 
Pranks  and  Byzantines  in  Italy  determined  by  treaty. 
He  therefore  received  Irene's  ambassadors,  and  sent 
his  own   to  Constantinople.     His  envoys,  however, 
only  arrived  at  the  Byzantine  Court  to  witness  the 
Nice-         overthrow  of  the  Empress.     Nicephorus,  previously 
|^^j.^f  Treasurer  of  the  Palace,  seized  the  purple  in  a  blood- 
Bj^tium,  less  revolution  (31st  October  802),  and  banished  Irene 
to  the  Island  of  Lesbos.     The  usurper  was  no  less 
anxious  to   conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  hated 
Pranks.     He  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  ambassadors, 
and  on  their  return  sent  ministers  of  his  own  back 
with  them   to   Charles.     After  the  execution   of  a 
treaty  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Constantinople 
by  way  of  Rome.     The   Pope  also  desired  to  see 
relations  adjusted  between  the  rival  courts,  in  order  to 
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avert  the  danger  of  a  war ;  and,  since  he  sent  his 
L^ates  to  Constantinople,  may  not  only  have  wished 
to  effect  a  peace,  but  also  to  justify  himself  with 
regard  to  Charles's  coronation.  Concerning  the 
difficult  negotiations  between  Rome  and  Byzantium 
we  are,  however,  entirely  ignorant 

Impelled  by  urgent  reasons,  Leo  the  Third.under-  Leoihe 


804. 

on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Italy  in  the  property  of 
the  Church,  must  have  been  irritated  by  the  authori- 
tative attitude  assumed  by  the  Imperial  envoys  to- 
wards the  papal  duces  in  the  Pentapolis.  The  de- 
meanour of  the  Romans  must  also  have  given  him 
cause  for  anxiety.^  When,  in  the  middle  of  November, 
the  Emperor  heard  of  the  Pope's  journey,  he  sent  his 
son  Charles  to  receive  him  at  S.  Maurice ;  he  himself 
went  to  meet  Leo  at  Rheims. 

Together  they  celebrated  Christmas  at  Kiersey,and 
Charles  afterwards  conducted  his  guest  to  Aachen. 
Here  he  dismissed  him  laden  with  gifts,  and  com- 
manded some  of  his  nobles  to  escort  him  through 
Bavaria  on  his  way  to  Ravenna.  In  January  Leo 
was  again  in  Rome.  He  had  not  attained  all  his  de- 
sires ;  for  the  dispute  concerning  the  frontiers  of  his 
property,  or  those  between  Imperial  supremacy  and 
the  papal  territorial  power  remained  to  be  the  sub- 

1  Leo's  l«tt«rs  of  thia  yen  have  not  been  preserved.  Of  his  ten 
letlets  (Cenni,  Mimum.  a.)  (he  first  belongs  to  the  year  B06.  in  the 
mcceeding  we  find  the  coropIaiDts  which  have  been  noted.  With  regard 
to  the    Pope's  joumey  ;  Antm/et    Einh.,    Fuld.,   Amandi,  Juvat/., 
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ject  of  lasting  dissensions,  while  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  S.  Peter  awoke  the  indignation  of  the 
youthful  Pipin.  These  demands  interfered  with  the 
realisation  of  Pipin's  own  design,  that  of  founding 
a  powerful  Italian  kingdom ;  and  even  if  not  suffi- 
ciently far-sighted  to  detect  the  seeds  of  the  lasting 
disunion  of  this  country  which  lay  concealed  within 
his  ancestor's  donation,  Pipin  probably  already 
deplored  that  ancestor's  generosity. 
Charles's  In  8o6  Pipin  received  fresh  confirmation  in  his 
^^on  Italian  kingdom.  Charles,  advancing  in  years,  recog- 
anpire,  nised  the  impossibility  of  preserving  the  unity  of  his 
vast  kingdom  under  one  sceptre.  He  feared  a  quarrel 
between  his  heirs,  and  unfortunately  decided  to  divide 
the  monarchy  between  his  three  sons.  He  did  honour 
to  the  Pope  in  sending  the  deed  of  partition  to  Rome 
that  it  might  receive  tiie  Church's  sanction.^  In  con- 
sequence of  this  deed,  Pipin  announced  his  approaching 
visit  He  did  not  come,  but  another  king  appeared 
in  his  place.  Ardulf  of  Northumberland,  driven  by  a 
'powerful  party  from  his  throne  and  kingdom  in  808, 
fled  to  Charles's  court  at  Nimwegen  to  implore  the 
Prankish  monarch  to  aid  in  his  restoration.  With 
Charles's  consent  he  hastened  to  Rome  to  beg  the 
support  of  the  Pope.  Leo  sent  the  Saxon  Adolf,  his 
deacon  and  nuncio,  to  escort  the  fugitive  back  to 
England,  where  two  Imperial  Legates  succeeded  in 
placing  the  prince  again  upon  the  throne.*     Rome,  it 

1  Amtal,  Einh,  ad  A.  806 :  divisio  Imperii  va  the  Capitular.  Mon, 
Germ,  iii.  140.  Muratori  shows  firom  this  that  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma, 
Piacenza  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  not  to  the  Exarchate. 

*  Annal,  Eink,  and  Fuld.  ad  A.  9gS  ;  Leo's  Letters,  5,  6,  7,  in 
Cenni. 
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is  trae,  had  already  beheld  kings,  more  especially 
from  the  British  Isles,  come  to  take  the  cowl.  Ardulf 
was,  however,  the  first  to  sue  in  the  Lateran  for  the 
restoration  of  the  crown  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived. The  instance  shows  the  views  which  were 
arising  in  the  West  concerning  papal  authority.  And 
since,  after  PJpin's  days,  it  was  kings  themselves  who, 
for  the  sake  of  temporal  advantage,  exalted  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  episcopate  in  the  eyes  of  peoples 
and  princes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  these  bishops, 
renouncing  the  idea  of  spiritual  intercession,  soon 
anogated  to  themselves  the  divine  power  of  giving 
and  removing  crowns. 


a.  Dbath  of  FtPiH,  810 — Bkrkhard,  King  of  Italy — 

LSWIS   I.  CROWNED    AT    AACHBK  AS  CO-£UFEROR   OF 

THE  RouANs — Death  of  Charles  tke  Great — 
His  Importance  in  Universal  History — Dearth 
of  Local  Traditions  concerning  Hih  in  Roue. 

The  house  of  Charles,  the  fate  of  which  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  city,  was  scarcely 
less  unfortunate  than  the  house  of  Augustus.    The 
founder  of  a  new  Imperial  dynasty  saw  his  favourite 
children  snatched  away  during  his  life-time.     Pipin,  De«Ui 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  died  in  Milan  on  July  8th,  J^pfn"^ 
810.     His  scheme  for  uniting  Italy  by  the  conquest  of  J^^y  ^i  8" 
Venetia  and  Benevento  remained  unfulfilled,  and  his 
death-bed  was  harassed  by  anxiety  for  the  future  of 
his  only  and  ill^timate  son.     Charles  nominated  the 
youthful  Bernhard  King  of  Italy.    The  formal  in- 
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Bernhard  vestiture  of  the  candidate  did  not  take  place,  however, 
iSy.^  until  813  ;  meanwhile,  in  812,  the  boy  was  sent  to 
Pavia  under  the  escort  of  Wala,  nephew  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  Wala's  brother  Adelhard,  Abbot  of  Corvei, 
where  it  was  intended  that  he  should  remain  under 
the  guidance  of  these  distinguished  men.*  The  Em- 
peror had  again  been  sorely  stricken  by  the  death  of 
his  son  Charles.  In  his  loneliness,  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  death  before  his  eyes,  he  resolved  to  appoint 
Lewis  of  Aquitaine,  the  sole  heir  of  his  monarchy, 
joint-Emperor  of  the  Romans  with  himself.  With  the 
Lewis,  consent  of  the  nobles  of  his  Empire  he  invested  Lewis 
8^.^  "'  with  the  Imperial  dignity  at  Aachen,  September  i  ith, 
813.  Prankish  historians  assert  that  Charles  either 
handed  Lewis  the  crown,  placed  it  on  his  head,  or 
ordered  him  to  take  it  with  his  own  hands  from  the 
altar  and  himself  to  set  it  on  his  head.'  The  parlia- 
ment consisted  of  the  chief  Prankish  nobles  and 
clergy  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Lewis 
was  also  proclaimed  Emperor  by  a  unanimous  act  of 
election,  but  the  manner  of  this  election  was  entirely 
different  from  that  of  his  father.  Charles's  election 
had  taken  place  in  Rome,  and  although  the  "  Senate  of 
the  Franks "  had  borne  a  part,  the  leading  rdle  had 
fallen  to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Pope,  by  whom  the 
coronation  had  been  solemnised.  The  elevation  of 
Charles  to  the  dignity  of  Imperator  Romanorum  had 
consequently  appeared  an  act  essentially  of  the  will 

*  The  year  812  is  vouched  for  by  the  AnncU,  Einh,,  Lauriss.  min,^ 
Xant,  ;  813  by  the  same  source,  and  also  Thegani,  Vita  Ludcv. 

*  Tuncjussit  turn  pater ^  ut  propriis  manibus  devasset  eoronam^  qua 
erat  super  altare^  et  capiti  suo  impoueret.    Tbegani,  Vita,  c  6. 
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of  the  Romans,  and  of  the  consecration  by  the  Pope, 
and  in  later  times  was  expressly  so  regarded.'  The 
election  of  a  Cxsar  at  Aachen,  on  the  other  hand, 
proceeded  from  the  consent  of  the  parliament  of  the 
already  founded  monarchy,  and  neither  the  Pope 
nor  any  bishop  representing  him  anointed  or  crowned 
the  candidate.  With  his  own  hand  the  son  set  the 
father's  crown  upon  bis  head.  No  Roman  is  men- 
tioned as  among  the  bystanders ;  and  if  envoys  of 
the  Pope,  if  duces  and  bishops  from  Roman  territory 
were  present,  they,  like  the  counts  and  prelates  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  were  mingled  in  the  general  diet 
of  the  Empire.  Charles  looked  on  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  source  of  the  Imperium,  as  comprised  within  his 
Empire  hke  Pavia,  Milan,  or  Aquileia.  The  powerful 
Emperor  accordingly  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the 
Pope.  He  intended  the  brilliant  moment  at  Aachen 
to  serve  as  a  direct  hint  to  his  successors-  Had  but 
his  feeble  descendants  been  able  to  understand  it,  the 
history  both  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  Empire  might 
easily  have  taken  a  different  course.  We  shall  see, 
however,  that  the  German  act  of  election  vanished 
amid  the  current  of  dogmatic  opinions  of  the  time 
without  leaving  any  trace.  The  same  assembly  of 
the  Empire  likewbe  ratified  the  appointment  of 
Bemfaard,  Pipin's  son,  as  King  of  Italy. 

•  LetUrofLewisIt.  tolh«  Emperor  Basil  ins  ;  gui  nisi  JRemanerum 
Imp,  attmtu,  utique  nee  Fraiuerum.  A  Romanis  enim  hoe  tumen  It 
AigititiiUm  aisumsimus,  apud  ques  .  .  .  prima  lanla  eulmen  tublimila- 
til,  ,  ,  tffiiliit,  ftueumqiu  getUem  cl  Urbem  divinitiu  gubemandam, 
at  auirtm  ommum  EceUtiarum  Dei  d^endendam—imcepimus.  Anen, 
Salmi,  c  I03. 

vol*   III.  B 
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Death  of  Charles  the  Great,  sage  and  hero,  died  a  few 
the  Great,  months  later  at  Aachen,  on  January  28th,  814,  at  the 
^Si*^'  age  of  seventy-one.  The  restorer  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  which 
he  had  built,  and  an  ancient  Roman  sarcophagus, 
chiselled  with  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  apparently 
served  as  his  coffin.^  If  we  compare  one  with  another, 
the  three  periods  of  Roman  history  which  will  ever 
stand  conspicuous  as  summits  in  the  life  of  the 
people — the  period  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when 
the  Roman  world-monarchy  was  founded;  that  of 
Constantine,  when  Christianity  rose  to  dominion ;  and 
finally,  the  age  of  Charles,  when  the  system  of  Ger- 
manic-Roman civilization  arose  out  of  the  ruin  of 
the  old  Empire — we  shall  find  that  the  third  does 
not  yield  in  importance  to  either  of  the  other  two. 
Charles's  age  was  fertile  in  new  forms  of  life,  and  truly 
creative.  It  closed  the  period  of  barbarian  migrations 
and  reconciled  the  Germans  with  Rome.  It  did 
not  allow  antiquity — the  buried  treasure-chamber  of 
knowledge  and  culture — to  be  lost  to  impoverished 
humanity;  but,  laying  prejudice  aside,  b^an  to  re- 
vivify it  and  adopt  it  as  an  essential  and  imperishable 
force  in  the  process  of  intellectual  development.  The 
great  tradition  of  the  Orbis  Terrarum^  or  of  the  unity 
of  the  world,  formerly  the  political  end  and  aim  of 
the  Roman  Empire  of  the  Caesars,  which  arose  con- 
temporarily with  Christianity,  was  revived  in  the  age 
of  Charles  the  Great     This  age  transformed  the 

^  In  such  a  marble  sarcophagus  the  body  of  Charles  was  discovered 
In  the  year  1 165,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  I.  Simson,  Jahrb, 
d,  Frank,  Reichs  unter  Karl  dern  Grosten^  ii.  537. 
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ancient  Imperium  into  the  Western  monarchy,  which 
found  its  inmost  bond  of  cohesion  in  the  principle  of 
the  Cliristian  religion.  Charles  was  the  ffloses  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  who  successfully  led  mankind  through 
the  deserts  of  barbarism  and  bestowed  on  them  a 
new  code  of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  con- 
stitutions. In  his  theocratic  Empire  was  exhibited 
the  first  attempt  to  establish  the  new  federation  of 
nations  in  the  form  of  a  Christian  republic. 

The  Emperor  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  treasures 
to  the  twenty-one  metropolitan  churches  of  the 
Empire.  Five  of  these  churches  were  in  Italy :  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan,  Aquileta,  and  Grado.  Two  silver 
tables — one  square,  and  adorned  with  a  relief  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  other  round,  with  a  representation  of 
Rome — formed  part  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Imperial 
palace.  The  former  of  these  tables  Charles  presented 
to  S.  Peter's,  the  latter  to  Ravenna.  Both  monu- 
ments of  early  medixval  art  have  perished.  The  table 
presented  to  Rome  remains  unnoticed  in  the  life  of 
Leo  the  Third,  although  the  Liber  Pontificalis  makes 
frequent  mention  of  a  large  golden  cross,  another  of 
the  Emperor's  votive  gifts.  The  table,  however,  with 
the  relief  of  Rome,  which,  following  the  instructions 
of  his  father's  will,  the  Emperor  Lewis  sent  to  the 
Archbishop  Martin,  reached  Ravenna  during  the 
boyhood  of  Agnellus,  and  was  seen  by  the 
historian.^ 

*  Agnellns,  Vita  Martini,  c  3  :  memam  argtnieam  unam  absque 
ligtte,  haientem  infra  ti  aitaglifhle  Mam  Jfainam,  Eginh.  Ki'/a,  at  the 
end  :  dttreirit,  tit  una  ex  Ais,  gut  forma  quadratigula,  descriflion.  urii's 
CenstantiH.  continet  Romam  ad  ias  i.  Petri  ap,  dtferatur,  ti  altera 
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Rome  received  a  further  bequest  of  valuable  vessels, 
and  thus  Charles,  who  had  endowed  the  Church  with 
so  many  privileges,  such  vast  possessions,  and  so 
much  gold  and  silver,  was  more  liberal  than  any  ruler 
of  either  earlier  or  later  times.  He  was  the  true 
founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  State,  and  of  the  power 
of  the  Popes,  of  whose  later  illimitable  expansion, 
however,  he  never  even  dreamed.  For,  although  the 
devout  son  of  the  Church,  which  he  recognised  as  the 
strongest  bond  of  his  Empire  and  the  divine  principle 
of  human  civilization,  he  in  no  wise  blindly  surrendered 
himself  to  her  service.  He  respected  the  immunity, 
which  he  himself  had  established,  of  the  Metropolitan 
of  Rome,  but  never  forgot  that  he  was  ruler  of  the 
entire  monarchy.  His  people  regarded  him  as  the 
chief  director  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  he  founded 
bishoprics  and  convents ;  he  issued  canonical  regula- 
tions ;  he  instituted  schools  for  the  people,  and  by 
embodying  the  constitutions  of  the  Church  in  his 
code,  gave  these  constitutions  his  supreme  ratification. 
Both  episcopate  and  synods  stood  at  the  same  time 
under  his  determining  influence. 

The  grateful  Church  later  invested  him  with  the 
nimbus  of  saintship.'     Her  struggles  with  the  Hohen- 

qua  forma  rotunda,  Rcrruma  urbis  tffigie  decerala  esl,  epitc^u  Raoat- 
naiis.  .  .  .  (Bnforatar.  A  third  silver  table,  which  represeoted  the 
world  (miHula  JlguratioM),  consisted  of  three  paita,  probably  corre- 
sponding to  the  Ihiee  divisions  of  the  eaith.  De  Rossi  (Pianit^  ietiagra- 
fichi—di  Roma,  p.  73)  believes  that  these  graphic  representations  did 
not  belong  to  this  century,  but  perhaps  to  the  time  of  the  Netiiia 
tUrituqut  imperii, 

'  Puschalis  III.,  anti-pope  in  the  time  of  Alemnder  III.,  Rt  BaTba> 
rossa's  wish  canonised  Charles,  and  the  beatification  was  ratified  bj 
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staufens  reminded  her  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
monarch  had  been  the  pious  founder  of  the  ecclesiastical 
State,  and  the  Crusades  revived  the  memory  of  the 
Christian  hero  in  the  minds  of  men.  Like  Octavian 
or  Cccsar,  he  had  become  mythical;  and  it  was  reserved 
for  a  Pope  from  the  south  of  France,  Calixtus  the 
Second,  in  1122,  to  pronounce  genuine  Turpin's  cele- 
brated history  of  the  life  of  Charles  and  Roland,  of 
which  the  Pope  himself  may  possibly  have  been  the 
author.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  figure  of  Charles 
was  lost  in  myth  is  shown  by  a  chronicler,  who,  writing 
his  barbarous  annals  in  the  monastery  of  Soracte 
before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  already  related 
the  story  of  the  monarch's  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  And  as  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the 
monk  himself  invented  the  fable,  but  more  probably 
received  it  as  an  already  accepted  tradition,  we  may 
venture  to  place  its  origin  yet  half  a  century  earlier. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  Charles  of  history  had  never  be- 
come nationalised  in  Rome,  neither  did  the  Charles  of 
I^end.  A  stranger  like  Theodoric  the  Great,  although 
a  Roman  Emperor,  his  figure  was  never  associated 
with  any  place  or  building  in  the  city,  and  he  conse- 
quently faded  from  the  memory  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  not  a  single  word  in 
the  Mirabilia  recalls  the  memory  of  Charles  the 
Great 

Gi«eoi7  IX.  The  ZUiicb  dty-Ubraiy  still  possesses  the  decree  ^of 
Bishop  Eberhard  of  Constance,  dated  33  Febniaiy  1273,  which  com- 
mands the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Chailes. 
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3.  Tumults  in  Rome— Bernhard  sent  to  investigate 
THE  Causes  —  Death  of  Leo  III.,  816  —  His 
Buildings  in  Rome  —  Character  of  contem- 
porary Architecture  and  Art — The  titular 
Churches  and  the  principal  Convents. 

insurrec-  With  the  news  of  Charles's  death  the  Pope  saw  an 
Rome  abyss  open  at  his  very  feet.  Scarcely  were  the 
i^^  Romans  aware  that  the  great  ruler  was  dead,  when 
Third,  814.  they  gave  vent  to  their  hatred  against  the  civil  power 
of  the  Bishop.  Did  we  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
successive  revolutions  which  the  ecclesiastical  State 
endured  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  its  more 
than  thousand  years*  course,  we  should  stand  be- 
wildered by  the  number.  Half  of  these  insurrections 
would  have  more  than  sufficed  utterly  to  overwhelm 
the  greatest  earthly  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  although 
rebellion  against  the  power  of  the  bishop  dated  from 
the  hour  that  witnessed  its  birth — a  proof  not  only 
that  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  was  involved  in 
the  union  of  priesthood  with  royalty,  but  also  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  ecclesiastical  State  main- 
tained within  itself  a  principle  fully  able  to  cope  with 
revolutions — the  State  of  the  Church  has  survived 
until  our  own  days. 

The  followers  of  Campulus  and  Paschalis  (both 
men  had  been  forgotten  in  their  fourteen  years*  exile) 
had  conspired  against  the  Pope.  Their  aims  were, 
however,  discovered,  and  Leo  had  these  offenders 
promptly  extcuted  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  The 
holy  bishop  was  thus  henceforward  obliged  to  steep 
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his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  Romans.  The 
news  of  the  executions  excited  the  indignation  of 
even  Cliarles's  pious  successor.  The  Emperor  Lewis 
blamed  the  Pope  for  having  acted  with  such  haste 
and  severity.  And  since  it  was  the  Emperor's  duty 
to  defend  the  Romans  when  there  was  any  question 
of  their  privileges  being  violated,  he  considered  that 
his  Imperial  rights  had  been  infringed  by  the  Papal 
sentence  being  pronounced  upon  Roman  nobles  with- 
out any  intervention  on  the  part  of  his  L^ates.' 
He  therefore  sent  the  King  of  Italy  to  Rome  to 
institute  mquiries.  Bemhard  fell  ill  on  his  arrival. 
Count  Ceroid,  however,  informed  the  Emperor  of  the 
result  of  his  observations.  The  Pope  now  hastened 
to  justify  himself  to  the  suzerain  of  Rome.  His 
L^ates  strove  to  exonerate  him  from  the  chaises 
whichBemhard  possibly.and  the  Romansundoubtedly, 
had  brought  before  the  Imperial  throne.  The  indig- 
nation in  the  city  was  great,  and  in  the  same  year 
(815)  the  enemies  of  Leo  rose;  while  the  Pope, Anoiher 
agitated  by  these  occurrences,  lay  seriously  ill.  The  "^'■lion- 
insurgents  burnt  the  papal  farmsteads,  not  only  such 
as  had  been  founded  by  Leo,  but  those  also  of  earlier 
date.'      The  scenes   of  disturbance  were   generally 

*  Amml.  Fiiid.  A.  815:  Soma  quidam  primens  in  mcem  Lamii  P. 
cenipiraKies  tnUrfidtmiur.  Astron.,  Vita  Laidtv,  c  35  :  perlatum  tit 
Imfiraiori,  gtied  Romanor.  aliqui  potentes  contra  Laman  i^stol, 
fravas  interint  ienjuratieues,  guos  .  .  .  nifplitio  addixerU  capilaii, 
ligt  RamaMer.  in  id  tenspirante.  Annul.  Einh.  A.  815. 

*  Astronom  c  36  knows  of  Domuscullce  of  Leo  III.:  pradia  otnttia, 
pia  iiHt  demcddtas  apftBant,  el  novi  ab  ted.  apostaliea  inslituta  erant, 
Aecotding  to  Annal.  Einh.  these  faiuis  were  situated  in  sii^ular. 
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outside  the  city ;  the  Roman  nobles  armed  the  coloni 
or  slaves  on  their  estates,  stirred  up  the  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  threatened  to  march  on  Rome, 
in  order  to  compel  the  Pope  to  surrender  the  property 
which  he  had  confiscated  from  them  or  their  friends 
beheaded  by  his  orders,  and  appropriated  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Apostolic  exchequer.  The  growing 
power  of  the  Roman  nobility  (a  power  destined  in  later 
times  to  become  so  formidable)  first  becomes  apparent 
in  this  revolt  Bemhard  sent  Duke  Winigis  of  Spoleto 
Death  of  to  Rome  with  troops  to  quell  the  rebellion.  The  Pope 
Third,*  meanwhile  died  in  great  distress  on  June  nth,  8i6, 
^une  xith,  l^q  h^d  occupied  S.  Peter's  Chair  for  more  than 
twenty  years — a  period  fertile  in  great  events,  and 
during  which,  as  priest  of  Humanity,  he  had  inaugu- 
rated a  new  epoch  in  its  history.  Hated  by  the 
Romans  because  he  had  seized  on  the  temporal  power 
within  the  city,  maltreated  almost  to  death,  reduced 
to  flight,  restored  to  power,  kept  in  perpetual  terror 
by  repeated  disturbances,  he  was  not  defeated  by  his 
adversaries.  His  was  a  powerful  nature,  capable  of 
shrewd  reasoning  and  bold  views.  The  brief  moment 
in  which  he  crowned  the  new  Emperor  of  the  West  in 
S.  Peter's  made  him  the  instrument  of  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  assured  him  an  undying  renown.* 
BuiidiDgs  In  the  number  and  extent  of  his  buildings  in 
toSetoe  *«  city  Leo  the  Third  almost  outrivalled  Adrian. 

of  Leo  the 

^  The  Church  canonised  him  ;  it  added  his  ashes  to  those  of  Leo  L 
II.  and  IV.,  which  remain  in  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  under 
the  altar  of  Leo  I.,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  della  Colomuu 
Above  is  Algardi's  relief,  and  the  names  of  the  Popes  are  inscribed  on 
the  pavement 


Third. 
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Ecclesiastical  Rome  was  restored  in  the  Carolingian 
time — its  second  monumental  period,  if  the  age  of 
Constantine  be  accepted  as  its  first  And  since  the 
Popes  of  these  times  built  so  largely,  they  must 
necessarily  be  r^arded  as  the  chief  destroyers  of  the 
ancient  city.  Architecture  was  in  a  state  of  constant 
activity.  Abiding  by  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
whose  greatest  buildings  had  been  erected  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  it  could  no  longer 
attain  to  the  greatest  of  its  models,  but  instead 
showed  itself  capable  of  nothing  more  than  repro- 
ducing on  a  smaller  scale  the  buildings  of  earlier 
days.  Columns  and  ornaments  of  ancient  buildings 
were  appropriated  ;  the  New  was  entirely  constructed 
from  out  the  Old.  Hence  the  era  of  the  Carolingians 
left  behind  it  many  splendidly  restored  churches,  but 
no  independent  monument  of  any  importance  in 
Rome.  With  the  ancient  basilicas  as  models,  archi- 
tecture attained  a  cert^n  height ;  but  the  countless 
number  of  churches  and  convents  rendered  the 
execution  of  great  designs  impossible.  A  certain 
littleness  is  therefore  everywhere  perceptible  in 
buildings  of  the  period.  The  brick  decoration  of 
friezes  below  the  roofs,  the  composition  of  the  usually 
small  towers  with  arched  windows  icamer<E)  divided 
\fy  columns,  the  ornamentation  of  the  tower-fagades 
with  round  plates  of  various  coloured  marbles,  the 
stunted  porticoes  with  their  tiny  columns  and  mosaic 
friezes,  adorned  here  and  there  with  medallions  also 
in  mosdc,  all  give  evidence  of  a  lowered  standard 
of  design.' 
'  Sodi  appean  to  me  the  choncUr  of  all  tlie  diuicha  beloni^iig  to 
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In  employing  Roman  architects  in  the  restoration 
of  the  basilica  of  S.  Apollinaris  at  Ravenna,  Leo 
may  have  been  actuated  either  by  a  feeling  of 
national  pride  or  by  a  desire  to  give  employment 
to  his  fellow-citizens.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
Roman  workmen  had  attained  any  special  renown, 
such  as  the  natives  of  Como  had  previously  acquired.* 
Nevertheless,  the  continued  activity  in  Rome  must 
have  fostered  greater  artistic  talent  than  was  to  be 
found  in  any  other  city  of  Italy.  The  biographer 
of  Leo  the  Third  conscientiously  enumerates  all  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  which  Rome  owes  to  this  Pope. 
With  his  chief  monument  in  the  Lateran,  the  Tric- 
linium, we  are  already  acquainted.  Leo  also  enlarged 
or  embellished  the  papal  palace,  and  built  an  oratory 
to  the  Archangel.  He  restored  the  celebrated 
baptistery  of  Damasus  in  S.  Peter's,  preserving,  or 
imparting  to  it,  its  circular  form.'  He  rebuilt  the 
oratory  of  the  Cross,  a  foundation  of  Symmachus, 
and  adorned  it  with  mosaics.  He  decorated  the 
shrine  with  lavish  splendour,  placed  gold  and  silver 
statues  of  the  Apostles  and  Cherubim  on  silver  pedes- 
tals, and  inlaid  the  pavement  with  additional  plates 
of  gold.     Further,  and  the  fact  deserves  mention,  he 

the  Carolipgian  period.  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Francesca  Romana, 
Nereo  and  Achilles,  the  tower  of  S.  Cecilia,  S.  Maria  in  Domnica. 

^  Agnellus,  Vita  Martini^  c.  I  ;  Leo  R,  E,  et  Urbis  Antistes  misit 
cubicular,  suum  m>m,  Chrysaphum  et  reliquos  camentarioSy  restauravit 
tecta  B.  Apollinaris,  The  care  of  the  Pope  for  the  basilicas  in  the 
country  districts  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  Leo  III., 
a  proof  of  the  extended  relations  of  Rome.  Leo  restored  churches  in 
Velletri,  Praeneste,  Albano,  Portus,  Ostia,  Tibur,  in  the  Sabina. 

«  Lib.  Pont.  Vita  Leonis  ILL  c  65. 
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placed  two  silver  shields  engraved  with  the  words  of 
the  Apostolic  Creed  at  each  side  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  in  S.  Peter's,  as  well  as  in  S.  Paul's.  No 
objection  was  yet  raised  to  the  Greek  Confession  of 
Faith.  Leo  also  built  episcopal  dwellings  beside 
S.  Peter's,  and  there  erected  a  beautiful  triclinium, 
the  floor  of  which  was  inlaid  with  vari^ated  marbles.* 
He  restored  the  tower  of  S.  Peter,  and  erected  a 
splendid  circular  bath-house  for  the  use  of  pilgrims 
near  the  obelisk,  which  after  a  long  interval  of  silence 
suddenly  emei^es  as  the  Columna  Major  or  great 
column.'  Another  ancient  name  also  reappears. 
Leo  founded  a  hospital  at  the  spot  called  Naumachia. 
This  hospital  |  stood  beside  the  Vatican,  and  was 
dedicated  to  S.  Peregrinug,  a  Roman  priest  who  had 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Gaul  in  the  second  century. 
Owing  to  his  name  he  became  the  patron  of  pilgrims 
{peregrini),  who  flocked  to  Rome  in  vast  numbers, 
especially  from  ancient  Gaul.  The  present  little 
church  of  S.  Pellegrino,  beside  the  Porta  Angelica, 
serves  to  recall  Leo's  foundation  on  the  same  spot ; 
and  since  the  district  was  called  Naumachia,  it  follows 
that  here  the  Naumachia  of  Domitian  must  have 
stood  in  ancient  days.* 

*  Ei  in  paoinutite  marm^it  txempla  stratis  (c.  27).  There  were 
MTcral  buildings  beside  S.  Peler's  :  euia  eaterit  amflit  adificiu,  tarn 
in  ascensu  s<aia,  quamjut  poit  if  sum  triclinium,  I  think  timt  this  was 
in  Cbailes'*  palace. 

*  Fecit  tl  uti  nifrajtixta  caltimnam  majorem  baJntum  (c.  S9).  The 
word  agulia  was  not  jet  in  a»e  for  the  obelisk. 

■  In  leee,  qui  Naumachia  diciJur{c  60,  Si}.  The  ^i'raji7ia  mention 
the  sefulcnim  SomtUi  in  the  Naumachia,  conseqaently  the  entire  space 
between  the  Vatican  and  S.  Angelo  nnut  have  borne  the  name.    Cod. 
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Near  S.  Peter's,  Leo  restored  the  monastery  of  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen,  also  the  neighbouring  convent 
of  S.  Martin. 

One  of  the  oldest  titular  churches,  that  of  S.S. 
Nereus  and  Achilleus  (Fasciola)  on  the  Via  Appia, 
having  been  destroyed  by  inundations,  was  now 
rebuilt  by  Leo  on  higher  ground.  With  a  few  altera- 
tions the  church  retains  its  ancient  form,  that  of  a 
small  basilica  with  three  naves.  It  is  of  harmonious 
proportions,  but  of  its  mosaics  nothing  beyond  some 
fragments  remain,^  Judging  from  the  catalogue  of 
Leo's  buildings,  scarcely  a  single  church  escaped 
restoration  at  his  hands,  and  the  innumerable  gifts 
of  vessels  and  draperies  testify  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Lateran  treasury.  The  love  of  splendour,  conspicu- 
ous in  the  ancient  Romans,  seemed  to  be  revived  in 
the  Popes.  If  we  except  some  paintings  on  glass  and 
miniatures  in  manuscripts,  mosaic  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  form  of  art  chiefly  cultivated  in  Leo's 
time ;  and  under  the  frequently  recurring  expression 
"Pictura"  we  may  boldly  assume  that  mosaic  was 
more  especially  understood.  The  art  of  casting  in 
bronze,  silver  and  gold  was  diligently  practised,  and 

Laurent,  xxzv.  :  In  Naumachia  est  sepulcrum  romuli  et  vacatur  set 
petri.  The  Anon^  Magliab,  (xxviii.  Cod.  53)  thus  speaks  of  the 
Leonine  city :  cwitas  put  dicitur  in  Almachia,  The  earliest  mention 
of  the  Naumachia  is  that  in  the  life  of  Leo ;  hence  the  spot  must  be 
fixed  there.  The  name  Dalmachia  is  first  found  in  a  bull  of  Leo  IX. 
Tomassetti,  "  Delia  Campagna  Rom."  (Arch,  d,  soc,  Rom,  iv.  363). 

^  The  church  owes  its  preservation  to  its  Cardinal  Baronius.  In  an 
inscription  there  he  admonishes  posterity  to  refrain  from  modernising 
it.  After  the  Rococo-period  had  destroyed  the  character  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  churches  experienced  a  new  method  of  restoration,  which  we 
may  call  the  drawing-room  style. 
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innumeratile  statues  were  produced  by  this  means. 
The  arts  of  chasing  in  silver  and  working  in  niello 
were  also  cultivated.  No  statue  of  the  period  has 
come  down  to  us.  That  figures  in  wood  painted  in 
colours  and  clad  in  draperies  had,  however,  already 
been  adopted  in  the  churches  can  scarcely  be 
doubted. 

Out  of  the  catalogue  of  Leo's  foundations  it  is  not 
unimpcntant  to  enumerate  the  names  of  those  titular 
cburdies,    diaconates    and    convents    which    Rome 
counted  at  this  time,  more  particularly  as  centuries 
must  elapse  before  another  opportunity  is  afforded  us 
to  make  the  list  with  like  completeness.     It  appears 
that  there  were  twenty-four  churches  which  gave  the 
title  of  presbyter :  Aemiliana,  Anastasia,  Aquila  and  The 
Prisca  ;  Balbina ;  Calisto  or  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  ;  ^^ 
Cecilia,  Chryst^onus,  Clemens,  Cyriacus,   Eusebiusjiniieiime 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  Lorenzo  in  Damaso ;  Marcellus  ;  tiuicl 
Marcus ;     Nereus     and    Achilleus ;      Fammachius ; 
Praxedis,  Pudens ;  Quatuor  Coronatorum ;  Sabina ; 
Sylvester  and  Martinus ;  Sixtus,  Susanna,  Vitalis.' 
Of  diaconates  the  following  are  named  : —  The 

Adrianus,  Agatha,  Archangelus ' ;    Bonifacius  on  ates. 
the  Aventine ;  Cosma   and   Damianus ;  Eustachius ; 

'  The  Synod  of  499  mentions  Ctrentf-dght  tilulitrs  ;  thai  of  Gregory 
L  tw«nty-fonT,  bat  S.  Apoatoli  appean  instead  of  th«  Aemiliana,  and 
S.  Anattava  ie  omitted.  L,  Dnschesne,  Za  Hirts  prethyffraux  et  Us 
diacenia  {Stele  Francs,  1887,  p.  210].  According  to  the  LmiretitiaH 
C*itx,  plot  89,  in  tlie  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  there  were  twenty- 
^ht  titidsra,  which  correspond  with  the  LaltraH  Cedex  in  Ciesdmbeni, 
Itt.  di  S.  Gieo.  ob.  F.  Latina,  p.  369. 

*  ^Hgnoli  holdf  it  to  be  S.  Ahbacyius  in  Septimo.  It  can,  however, 
only  be  S.  Angdo  in  PcKaiia,  whidi  existed  in  llie  time  of  Leo  III. 
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Georgius ;  Lucia  in  septem  viis,  that  is  in  Septizonio, 
or  ad  septem  solia ;  Lucia  juxta  Orphea ;  S.  Maria 
Antiqua  (the  present  S.  Francesca  Romana) ;  further, 
the  churches  of  S.  Maria  m  Adrianio,  in  Cosmedin, 
in  Cyro  or  Aquiro,  in  Domnica,  in  Via  Lata,  out- 
side S.  Peter's  gate ;  Sergius  and  Bacchus ;  Sylvester 
and  Martinus  by  S.  Peter's;  Theodorus,  Vitus  in 
Macello.* 
The  More  than  forty  convents  are  already  named,  and 

the  number  existing  was  still  gjreater. 

Five  stood  near  S.  Peter's — i,e.  Stephanus  Major 
or  Proto-martyr,  also  Catagalla  Patritia,  Stephanus 
Minor ;  John  and  Paul ;  Martin,  and  the  convent  of 
Jerusalem.' 

Near  the  Lateran  are  mentioned:  —  Pancratius, 
Andreas  and  Bartholomaeus,  with  the  surname 
Honori ;  Stephanus,  and  the  nunnery  of  Sergius  and 
Bacchus.' 

Near  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Andreas,  also  called 
Catabarbara  Patritia  (perhaps  identical  with  Andreas 
in  Massa  Juliana) ;  Cosma  and  Damianus ;  Hadrian- 

^  All  these  diaconates  are  found  again  in  the  Florentine  Codex, 
except  Sylvester  and  Martinus,  S.  Maria  at  S.  Peter's  gate,  and  in 
Adrianio ;  it  also  mentions  S.  Nicolai  in  carcere  TuUiano^  a  diaconate 
which  is  absent  from  Cresdmbeni.  He  has  accordingly  the  eighteen 
later  diaconates. 

'  They  are  thus  also  specified  as  monasteria  quinque  constituta  Juxta 
magnam  Ecclesiatn  S.  Petri,  Buil  of  Joh,  XIX,  A,  1024.  BiUlar, 
Vatican^  i.  17. 

'  Andrew  and  Bartholomew  is  the  present  well-known  hospital. 
The  Vita  PashaJis  /.,  n.  442,  mentions  Seigius  and  Bacchus :  post  for' 
mam  aquaductus  Patriarchii  Lateran,  positum,  I  no  longer  find 
mentioned  the  ancient  Benedictine  monastery  at  the  Lateran,  which 
was  again  restored  by  Gregory  III. 
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US,  also  S.  LaurentiL  These  also  bore  the  surname 
"ad  Prasepe." 

Near  S.  Paul,  without  the  gate,  stood  the  convent 
Cssarius  and  Stephanas  with  the  name  "ad  quatuor 
augulos,"'  close  to  S.  Lorenzo  that  of  Stephen  and 
Cassian. 

Other  Roman  convents  were  : — 

Agatha  super  Suburram,  Agnes  outside  the  Porta 
Nomentana ;  Agapitus  by  the  titular  Eudoxia ; 
Anastasius  ad  Aquas  Salvias ;  Andreas  on  the  CHvus 
Scauri;  Andreas  near  the  Sant!  Apostoli;  Bibiana; 
Chrysogonus  in  Trastevere ;  a  convent  on  the  Caput 
Africae;  the  convent  de  Corsas  or  Czesarii  on  the 
Via  Appia;  the  convent  de  Sardas,  probably  near 
S.  Vito';  Donatus  near  S.  Prisca  on  the  Aventine; 
Erasmus  on  the  Ccelian  ;  Eugenia  outside  the  Latin 
gate;  Euphemia  and  Archangelus  near  Sancta 
Pudentiana;  the  convent  duo  Fuma,  probably  in 
Agone,  on  the  Navona ;  Isidonis,  perhaps  on  the 
Pincian;  John  on  the  Aventine;  the  convent  de 
Lutara';  Laurentius  Pallacini  beside  San  Marco; 
Lucia  Renati,  in  Renatis,  or  de  Serenatis;*  Maria 

'  This  Eomame  U  fonnd  in  a  document  A.  967,  Cod.  Sutlat.  of  the  - 
Seaoiun.     Bibl.  ccxTiL  p.  143. 

*  Thtse  two  convoits  prove  the  existence  of  a  colooy  of  Corsicans 
ud  Sardiniaiu  in  Rome.  Vila  Leon  IV.  n,  507 :  Mon .  Coriammjuxla 
batiJ.  b,  Sixti  Martjrris  ;  Vignoli  holds  it  to  be  S.  Cfesarius  in  Palatio. 
Vita  lM>n  III,  n.  406  :  in  Oratorie  S.  Viii  quod  fonilur  in  Manasl. 
guild  apptUatur  dt  SardaJ.  Vita  Leon  IV.  a.  499  :  viau  qui  mmcu- 
fatur  Sardorum  :  the  same  street  is  designated  n.  54t :  milliario  ah 
urbe  R.  trigisima.     It  points  to  a  colony  of  Sardinians  in  the  Campagna. 

*  Martinelh  and  Vignoli  mispUce  it  on  the  Carinse ;  the  latter  holds 
il  to  be  S.  Maiix  Purilicalionis  aeai  S.  Pietio  ad  Vincula. 

*  Mentioned  inMuiatoti,  Aniiq.  v.  77J,  anABuIlar,  Catin.  ii.  const. 
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Ambrosii,  probably  the  same  as  that  called  Ambrosii 
de  Maxima  in  the  Forum  Piscarium ;  Maria  Julise 
on  the  island  in  the  Tiber ;  the  nunnery  of  Maria  in 
Campo  Marzo,  and  the  convent  Maria  in  Capitolio, 
although  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Leo 
the  Third's  foundations,  were  undoubtedly  already 
founded.  S.  Michael,  unknown ;  the  convent  Tem- 
puli  *;  Sylvester  (de  Capite)  ;  S.  Saba  or  Cella  Nova; 
Semitrii,  unknown;  Victor  beside  S.  Pancratius  on 
the  Via  Aurelia. 

The  twenty  Abbeys  of  Rome  which  later  rose  con- 
spicuous out  of  the  great  multitude  of  convents  had 
not  yet  been  established.  The  number  of  convents 
was  continually  on  the  increase,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  it  was  asserted  that  there  were  twenty 
nunneries,  forty  monasteries  and  sixty  similar  institu- 
tutions  for  canons  or  such  clergy  as  lived  subject  to 
cloistral  rule.' 

112  and  150.  Armellini  {Le  ckiese  di  Roma^  p.  320)  looks  for  it  near 
the  Trofei  di  Mario. 

^  Also  in  the  Ordo  Rom,  zil  (Mabillon,  Mus,  Ital.  iL  206) : 
Monasterio  Tempati ;  according  to  Torrigius  (Imagine  di  M,  Vergins 
di  S.  Sisto  e  Dom,)  it  stood  in  Trasteverey  according  to  Mammachio 
{Annai.  Ord,  Prod,  i.  557)  near  S.  Balbina  on  the  Via  Appia. 

'  Amoldus  de  S.  Emmerammo  lib.  ii  c.  54  {Mon.  Germ,  tI.). 
With  regard  to  the  twenty  later  Abbeys  of  Rome  see  Ordo  zL  in 
MabilL  ii.  i6a 
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4.  Stephen  IV.,  Fopb  —  His  Journey  to  Lewis— 
His  sudden  Death — Election  and  Ordination 
OF  Paschalis  I, — The  Privilegiuh  of  Lewis. 

After  an  interval  of  only  ten  days,  an  illustrious  Stephen 
Roman,  the  Deacon  Stephen,  son  of  Marinus,  was  816^1?!*' 
elected  Pope  without  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor.  Stephen  hastened,  however,  to  inform  the 
suzerain  of  Rome  of  his  loyalty.  He  caused  the 
Romans  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  and  sent 
messengers  to  Lewis  to  justify  both  himself  and  the 
citizens  for  the  haste  of  his  election.'  The  first 
instance  of  a  change  of  pontiff  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Empire  gives  rise  to  several  questions  concerning 
the  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  It 
caused  Stephen  the  Fourth  himself  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  France;  The  disturbances  which  had 
taken  place  in  Rome,  the  discontent  of  the  nobility, 
the  necessity  of  settling  the  question  by  a  new  act  of 
ratification,  we  may  also  add  the  desire  of  anointing 
'  the  already  crowned  Lewis,  and  of  having  the  corona- 
tion ceremony  established  as  a  papal  right  no  longer 
to  be  evaded,  were  the  motives  which  impelled  the 
Pope  to  undertake  the  journey.  Stephen's  attitude 
towards  Lewis  was  altogether  different  to  the  attitude 
of  Leo  the  Third  towards  Charles.     If  in  the  popular 

•  Qui  itaiim—jussii  emtum  pop.  Rom.  JUiIilalem  cum  juramtnto 
promitlere  Hludowi(o.  Thegan.,  Vita  Lud.  c.  16.  A  proof  of  the 
Imperial  soveieignty  over  Rome.  Pnrtnisil  lamm  UgoHotum,  qua 
taper  erdinaiiene  ejv!  impemtori  satisfaiertt.  ABlron.,  Vita,c.  a6.  A 
proof  that  Cha.rle£  already  claimed  the  right  of  ratifying  the  Papal 
election  ;  the  right,  however,  had  not  yel  become  Uw, 

VOL.  III.  C 
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imagination  Leo,  in  setting  the  crown  of  the  Romans 
on  the  head  of  Charles,  had  at  once  exalted  himself 
above  his  benefactor,  and  acquitted  himself  of  all 
his  obligations,  Lewis  stood  in  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent position.  The  new  Pope  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  powerful  hereditary  Emperor,  with 
whom  he  himself  had  no  personal  relations.  This 
consideration  weighed  on  Stephen's  mind.  He  had, 
however,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pious  Lewis. 
He  crowns  Accompanied  by  Bemhard,  he  entered  Rheims  in 
Riieims^  September  8i6,  and  was  there  received  with  the 
greatest  respect  The  fortunate  priest  anointed  and 
crowned  Lewis  and  his  wife  Irmengarde  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and,  laden  with  gifts,  and,  above  all,  furnished 
with  the  ratification  of  the  possessions,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  started  on  his 
homeward  journey.*  To  the  discontented  Romans 
he  brought  as  a  solatium  the  pardon  of  the  offenders 
sentenced  to  exile  in  France  for  the  revolt  against 
Leo  the  Third,  and  for  whom  he  had  interceded 
with  the  Emperor.  These  men,  and  among  them 
Paschalis  and  Campulus,  if  indeed  they  still  sur- 
vived, now  accompanied  him  back  to  Rome.  The 
Pope  died  three  months  after  his  return,  on  January 
24th,  817. 

^  Astron.  c  26.  Thegan.  c.  16,  17.  Stephen  had  brought  a  valu- 
able crown  with  him  ;  Ennold.  Nigellus  (II.  v.  425)  as  a  poet  explains 
it  to  have  been  the  crown  of  Q>nstantine.  He  causes  Stephen  to 
acclaim  the  Emperor  and  his  heirs :  quique  regani  Francos  nee  mch 
Xomamque  potentem  ;  and  informs  us  that  the  Chancellor  Helisachar 
had  drawn  up  in  documentary  form  the  Imperial  ratification  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Church.  According  to  the  An$iai.  Eink,  the  Pope 
started  on  his  journey  as  early  as  the  end  of  August. 
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The  Romans  unanimously  elected  Paschalis,  the  Pasduiu 
son  of  Bonosus,  who  was  consecrated  Pope  on  the  ii^'^ 
35th  of  Januaty.  Paschalis  the  First,  a  shrewd  and 
energetic  man,  had  previously  been  Abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  S.  Stephen,  beside  S.  Peter's ;  therefore, 
uolike  his  predecessors,  who  had  all  been  either 
deacons  or  presbyters,  he  passed  straight  from  the 
monastic  cell  to  the  papal  throne.  His  unusually 
hasty  ordination  shows  that  the  Roman  cler^  sought 
to  oppose  by  rapidity  of  action  the  increasingly 
threatening  claims  of  the  Emperor  to  his  right  of 
ratification ;  and  it  makes  it  at  least  doubtful  whether 
the  decree,  attributed  to  Stephen  the  Fourth,  which 
ordained  that  no  Pope  could  henceforward  be  conse- 
crated without  the  Imperial  consent,  had  yet  been 
issued.'  Like  his  predecessor,  however,  Paschalis 
judged  it  necessary  to  announce  his  hasty  elevation 
to  the  Emperor,  and  to  tranquillise  Lewis  with  the 
assurance  that  it  had  followed  upon  canonical  election.^ 
His  L^ate  Theodore  brought  back  an  Imperial 
diploma  confirming  the  privities  of  S.  Peter. 

Every  change  in  the  Imperial  crown,  every  fresh 
papal  election,  brought  with  it  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  privileges.  Bishoprics  and  abbeys  followed 
Rome's  example ;  every  occasion  was  seized  to  con- 
firm ancient  immunities  by  document,  or  to  add 
other  privileges  to    those   already   existing.      The 

'  FIoU  (IHe  fl^sfmail  unitr  den  Oltenen,  1858)  has  assigned  such 
■  decree  to  Slephen  IV. 

*  Exetuateriam  Impenitan  misU  epiitiilam.  Annal.  Einh.  817. 
Ltgatvi  atm  tfisttla  apelegtiica  et  rnaximts  imperattri  miiil  muneri&ui. 
Astion.,  Vita,  c.  37. 
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archives  of  the  Church  carefully  treasured  the  series 
of  Imperial  diplomaswhich  had  gradually  accumulated. 
Those  of  the  Lateran  already  contained  the  great 
diplomas  of  Pipin,  Charles  and  Lewis,  deeds  of  gift, 
confirmations  of  old  and  new  immunities,  and  other 
treaties  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  Church. 
The  value  of  these  parchments  to  the  historian,  were 
they  still  extant  and  accessible,  would  be  absolutely 
priceless.  To  these  documents  was  added  in  817 
the  diploma  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  doubtless  a  renewal 
of  the  earlier  deed  given  by  his  Chancellor  to  Pope 
The  Stephen  in  the  previous  year.*     This  document  in 

iSpioma  later  times  attained  a  great  importance.  Its  contents 
Ae  Pious  w^^^  falsified,  and  having  been  exalted  to  the  same 
level  with  the  donation  of  Pipin,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
donation  of  greatly  enlarged  extent,  and  from  it  new 
and  vast  possessions  were  derived  for  the  papal  chair 
as  important  rights. 

Only  to  mention  the  most  striking  points,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  dominion  over  Rome  and  the  Duchy,  in 
addition  to  the  ratification  of  the  donations  of  Pipin 
and  Charles,  Lewis  the  Pious  was  represented  as 
having  given  the  Pope  the  patrimonies  of  Calabria 
and  Naples,  and  even  entire  possession  of  the  islands 
of  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Lastly,  complete 
liberty  in  the  election  and  ordination  of  the  Pope 
was  accorded  to  the  Romans  without  any  previous 
sanction  of  the  Emperor.  History,  however,  refutes 
this  fiction,  showing  by  its  facts  that  the  Emperors 

*  Astron. :  Theodorus  nomenculcUor — negotis  peracto^  et  petitio  impet- 
ratis  super  confirmations  scilicet  pacti  et  amicitia  more  pradecessorum 
suorum^  reversus  est. 
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Still  retained  sovereigrnty  over  Rome.  It  also  proves 
that  at  this  period  the  Greeks  retained  possession  of 
Calabria  and  Naples,  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia;  and 
while  the  Byzantine  government  was  at  peace  with 
the  Western  Emperor, — the  limits  of  their  respective 
territories  being  recognised  as  established  by  treaty, — 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  Emperor  would 
have  violated  the  existing  harmony  to  endow  S. 
Peter  with  great  estates  which  were  his  neither  by 
title  nor  actual  possession.* 

Lastly,  the  asserted  liberty  of  papal  ordination  is 
refuted  by  a  celebrated  deed  under  Eugenius  the 
Second. 

Of  the  deed  of  Lewis  there  is  not  a  single  syllable 
in  the  Liber  Pontificalis.  The  diplomas  of  Otto  the 
First  and  Henry  the  Second,  which  the  Church  regards 
as  among  her  most  valuable  deeds  of  gift  and  ratifica- 
tion, and  which  in  the  series  of  such  deeds  follow  that 
of  Lewis,  although  referring  by  name  to  the  dona- 

'  Pi^rimen.  Betievenlan — tt  Salernifan.,  el  patriiRen,  Calabria 
ttiferUrU,  tt  suftr  tt  fialrim.  Ntsfetttanum.  During  the  Iconoclastic 
cUtpute  ByzanUum  seiied  the  patninonies  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
Franks  biid  no  possessions  in  this  port  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
moition  whatever  of  Benevecto  in  Giailes's  will.  Iniulai  CertUam, 
Sardiniam,  tt  Siiiliant  sui  iitttgritale.  Ep,  4,  Leonis  III.  mentions 
>  donation  of  Corsica  by  Charles  ;  it  can,  however,  only  have  referred  lo 
some  ecclesiastical  property  on  the  island.  From  this  source  nnd  from 
a  diploma  of  Lenris  the  Pious,  the  Popes  derived  their  claims  to  Cor- 
nea. Tbejr  had  formerly  possessed  large  estates  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 
These  they  reclaimed  from  the  Greek  Emperors.  Nicholas  T,  wrote  Co 
Michael :  CalabriiOHuia  falrimvn.  tt  Siculum,  qvaqut  nestra  ectl. 
t«ncissa  fuerwtl — veilrii  tanctsstenib.  nddanlur  (Labb^,  ix.  1296). 
He  was  therefore  mtacquainted  with  the  donation  of  Lewis,  and  only 
thot^t  of  ancient  patrimonies.  Even  (he  diplomas  of  Olto  I.  and 
Henry  I.  aie  only  acquainted  with  the  pairimon.  Sicilia. 
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tions  of  Pipin  and  Charles,  entirely  ignore  the  deed 
of  Lewis.  It  is  not  until  the  time  of  Gr^ory  the 
Seventh  and  the  bequest  of  the  Countess  Matilda 
that  it  is  mentioned.  It  was  then  interpolated  with 
additions  in  order  to  give  a  broad  and  ancient  founda- 
tion to  the  Papal  claims/ 

^  The  diploma  *'  Ego  Ludcvicus  "  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
Ckron,  Vultumense,  end  of  saec.  xL  (Murat.  L  2,  369),  and  Leo  Ostien, 
i.  c.  16,  beginning  of  saec.  xv.  They  nevertheless  only  say  that  Lewis 
had  drawn  up  a  pactum  constitutionis  et  confirmcUionis  for  Paschalis. 
Gratian  records  the  diploma  in  an  abbreviated  form  in  the  Decret,  Dist, 
63,  can.  30 ;  Cencius  introduces  it  in  the  Uher  Censuum,  probably 
from  Cod,  Vatic.  1984,  saec.  xi.  or  from  Albinus  {Cod,  Vatic,  3057).  Its 
spuriousness  is  maintained  by  Pagi,  ad  A,%iT  ;  Muratori,  Anna/,  Dist, 
34  ;  Piena  espos,  c.  4  ;  Beretta  ( Tab,  Chor,  vL )  attributes  the  fiction  to 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  to  which  date  the  £ilsifications  of  the  Pacta 
(which  merely  survive  in  copies)  of  the  years  817,  962,  and  1020  prob> 
ably  also  belong.  Ficker  {Forschungen  tur  Reichs — und  Kirchengsch, 
Italiens  (Innsbriick,  1869),  ii.  §  347  f,)  believes  that  these  celebrated 
diplomas  contain  forged  passages,  but  are  not  themselves  entire  fiibrica- 
tions.  According  to  him,  the  Privilegium  of  Lewis  is  already  determined 
by  the  deeds  of  gift  of  Pipin  and  Charles  of  the  years  754  and  774.  He 
holds  the  passage  relating  to]Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily  to  be  forgeries, 
and  of  the  same  opinion  are  Sickel  and  Boretius,  Capitularia  rtg, 
Francor,  i.  2,  n.  172  ;  Sickel,  Acta  Karolinor,  ii.  381  ;  and  Das 
Privilegium  Otto  I,  (InnsbrUck,  1883),  p.  50/ 
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CHAPTER   II. 

LOTHAR  CO-EUPEROR — REBELLION  AND  FaLL  OF  KiNG 
BeRNUARD — LOTHAR  KiNG  OF  ITALY — HiS  CORONA- 
TION IN  Rome — He  Establishes  his  Imperial 
Tribunal  there — Action  against  Farfa — Execu- 
tion OF  RouAN  Nobles  —  Paschalis  evades  the 
Iuperial  Sentence — His  Death. 

Lewis  the  Pious  determined  to  follow  the  example  Lotbar  Co- 
of  his  father  and  to  appoint  his  eldest,  but  still  very  ^™P""'- 
youthful  son,  co- Emperor.  This  custom  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Empire  had  been  already  adopted  by 
the  new,  in  order  that  the  unity  of  the  State,  and  the 
hereditary  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne,  might 
thereby  be  secured.  But  scarcely  had  Lothar  assumed 
the  Imperial  dignity  in  presence  of  the  Diet  assembled 
at  Aachen,  when  the  envy  of  the  other  princes  was 
aroused.  Filled  with  discontent,  the  brothers  Pipin 
and  Lewis  returned  to  their  royal  seats  in  Aquitaine 
and  Bavaria ;  while  Bemhard,  the  ambitious  bastard, 
raised  his  arms  in  open  revolt  Charles,  following  the 
example  of  Pipin,  had  installed  Bemhard  simply  as 
his  lieutenant  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  the  natural 
desire  for  independence  already  asserted  itself  in  the 
Kings  of  Italy.  The  longing  of  the  Italians  for 
national  independence  had  been  aroused,  more  especi- 
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ally  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Lombards, 
although  long  since  Latinised,  still  warmly  cherished 
their  ancient  tribal  law  and  the  traditions  of  their 
family  and  race,  and  where  Milan  had  begun  to 
outrival  the  earlier  capital,  Pavia.  The  fall  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom  had  not  crushed  the  receptive  and 
industrious  race  who  inhabited  the  country  from  the 
Alps  far  into  Apulia.  If  we  except  Rome,  where 
many  Lombard  families  also  dwelt,  and  where  men  of 
Lombard  race  had  filled  the  papal  chair,  this  Germanic 
people  retained  the  most  important  affairs  of  Italy  in 
their  hands.  During  the  centuries  of  greatest  darkness 
it  was  essentially  the  Lombards  who  gave  heroes, 
princes,  bishops,  historians,  poets,  and  lastly,  free 
republics  to  the  country,  and  on  Lombard  energy 
consequently  rests  the  greater  part  of  the  historic  life 
of  Italy.  This  fact,  which  is  irrefutable,  is  eagerly 
disputed  by  many  Italians  of  the  present  day,  who, 
in  defiance  of  history,  speak  of  an  Italian  nation  in 
centuries  before  any  such  nation  had  arisen,  or  forget 
that  when  it  did  arise  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  fusion 
of  the  Gothic-Lombard  and  Latin  races.  In  speaking 
of  an  Italian  nation  at  this  period,  we  have  already 
narrowed  the  idea  to  its  true  historic  proportions. 
The  Lombard  nobles  no  longer  dreamt  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  overthrown  dynasty  of  Desiderius ;  but 
they  longed  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  hated 
rule  of  the  Franks.  The  bishops,  who,  through  the 
privileges  accorded  them  by  Charles  and  Lewis,  had 
attained  and  had  already  grown  accustomed  to 
princely  power,  and  who  like  territorial  rulers  possessed 
the  chief  voice  in  all  political  questions,  urged  Bern- 
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hard  onwards.    Among  these  prelates  was  Thiodulf, 


who,  although  Bishop  of  Orleans,  was  a  Lombard  by  a, 
birth;  Wolfold  of  Cremona,  and  more  important  than  ^ 
any,  Anselm  of  Milan.  The  thoughtless  king  soon 
found  himself  undeceived.  The  brothers  Pipin  and 
Charles  remained  motionless,  and  as  the  Imperial 
army  approached  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  Bemhard  saw 
himself  deserted  by  his  troops.  The  perplexed  youth 
hastened  to  Cavillon,  and  either  trusting  to  some 
promise  already  received,  or  prompted  by  despair, 
there  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  uncle.  The 
former  suggestion  seems  to  afford  the  more  probable 
solution  of  his  conduct,  since  in  the  absence  of  any 
promise  of  the  kind  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  accompanied  by  his  confederates.  The 
Emperor,  however,  threw  both  Bemhard  and  his 
companions  into  prison.  Bemhard  was  condemned 
to  death  in  Aachen,  and  although  he  obtained  a 
remission  of  his  sentence,  the  Emperor  had  the  un- 
fortunate prince  deprived  of  his  sight  This  Byzan- 
tine punishment  was,  according  to  report,  by  command 
of  the  vindictive  Irmengard,  so  barbarously  carried 
out  that  Bemhard  died  three  days  after  its  infliction 
(Easter  8 1 8).'  The  like  fate  was  suffered  by  his  friend  hJs  tragic 
Reginhar,  son  of  Count  Meginhar,  formerly  Imperial  '^  "'"■ 
Count  Palatine ;  while  the  imprisoned  bishops  were  de- 
prived of  their  benefices,  and  banished  to  monasteries 
by  sentence  of  the  Frankish  clergy.  The  Emperor 
in  his  weakness  had  yielded  to  pressure  from  his  wife 
and  had  surrendered  to  her  advisers.     When  informed 

■  CoDcemiDg  these  events  see  :  B.   Saaxm,  JakrbiUhcr  dts  Jrank, 
Jtiichi  ttnler  iMdwigd.  Frammtn,  Leipdg,  1874,  vol.  i. 
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of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  he  bitterly  bewailed  him, 
and  acknowledged  his  error  in  having  sanctioned 
the  cruel  sentence.  Four  years  later  he  performed  a 
public  penance  for  this  and  other  offences — an  action 
which  weakened  the  Imperial  authority  and  increased 
the  moral  power  of  the  bishops.  They  comforted  the 
Emperor,  reminding  him  of  the  example  of  the  re- 
pentant Theodosius,  and  themselves  of  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Ambrose.^  We  are  not  informed 
whether  Paschalis  interceded  with  Lewis  for  a  mitiga- 
tion of  Bernhard's  sentence.  But  since  the  character 
of  the  time  suggests  the  probability  of  papal  inter- 
ference, we  may  take  for  granted  that  in  a  case  so  far 
removed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  Pope 
must  have  brought  his  paternal  counsel  to  bear  upon 
the  Emperor.  The  throne  remained  vacant  for  the 
space  of  two  years  after  Bemhard's  death — a  circum- 
stance not  entirely  displeasing  to  the  Roman  Church, 
to  which  the  Italian  kingdom  had  already  become 
irksome. 

The  conditions  of  Rome  at  this  period  are  shrouded 
in  darkness  so  intense  that  it  is  only  at  intervals,  and 
when  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Emperor,  that 
Lothar  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Lothar, 
ito^.^  the  eldest  son  of  Lewis,  already  proclaimed  Emperor, 
was  also  declared  King  of  Italy,  and  the  two  digni- 
ties were  now  united  in  one  person  for  the  first  time 
since  Charles  the  Great.  Although  Lothar  had  already 
(in  820)  received  the  crown  of  Italy  from  his  father, 

^  Thegan.  c.  23.  Chron,  Reginen,  tells  the  truth  :  Bemhardus  daio 
capUiir,  Astron.,  Vita^  c.  30 ;  Thegan.  c.  22  ;  AnnaL  Emh,  A.  817, 
818.    Andreas  Presbyter  :  HirmittgartU^^-^oculos  Bemanh  evulstt. 
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it  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  he  was  sent  to 
Pavia.  He  had  been  married  to  Irmengarde,  daughter 
of  the  powerful  Count  Hugo  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
his  son's  wedding  the  Emperor  had  pardoned  the 
imprisoned  bishops.  In  August  822  Lewis  held  an 
Imperial  Diet  at  Attigny,  and  there  commanded 
Lothar  forthwith  to  proceed  to  his  kingdom.  He  gave 
him  as  counsellors  the  Monk  Wala,  who  had  already 
been  minister  to  Bemhard,  and  Gerung,  an  official  of 
the  Court.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  intend  to  accord 
the  King  of  Italy  a  permanent  residence  at  Pavia, 
but  rather  sent  him  there  to  set  the  affairs  of  the 
country  in  order  and  to  administer  justice  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  prince  executed  his  commission  than 
he  was  commanded  to  return  to  France.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  the  suspicious  father  was  not  anxious 
that  his  son  should  remain  in  Italy.  Paschalis,  who 
heard  of  Lothar's  intended  departure  (it  was  just 
before  Easter  823),  sent  him,  from  quite  intelligible 
motives,  an  urgent  invitation  to  come  to  Rome  to 
receive  coronation  and  unction  at  the  papal  hands. 

Lothar,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  accepted  is  crowned 
the    invitation.      He    was    received   with    Imperial  ^  p^ 
honours,  was  crowned  by  the  Pope  in  S.  Peter's  on  ^3- 
Easter  day,  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  Romans, 
and,  since  the  coronation  of  his  father  had  taken  place 
at  Rheims,  was  the  first  Emperor  since  Charles  who 
received  the  crown  in  Rome.*      The  Roman  Curia 

'  Astron.,  fi/a,  c  36  :  diadima  imferiaU  cum  tamiru  ludfit 
AtigtaH.  Annal,  Ftiid. :  Hlelkariui  Jtmenii,  regtattt  Paichaltpapa 
Jlennun  ttaiitnt,  ai  codtnt  ceromxiur,  tl  a fepuia  Rttnane  imp.  AtiguitMt 
apfellattir.  There  ue  therefore  two  Imperii  epochs  in  Lotbai's 
diplomas— tbat  of  830,  oad  tb>t  of  833. 
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thus  upheld  the  principle  that  Rome  was  the  source 
of  Empire,  and  the  further  principle  that  to  an 
Emperor,  although  already  elected  and  crowned  by 
decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  papal  unction  was  indis- 
pensable. Paschalis,  after  having  consecrated  the 
young  Emperor,  now  admitted  that  Lothar,  like  his 
predecessors,  possessed  Imperial  power  over  the 
Roman  people  * ;  and  Lothar  forthwith  proceeded  to 
exercise  this  power,  pronouncing  sentence  during  his . 
short  sojourn  in  the  city. 
Lothar  An   action  which   the   Pope  brought  against  the 

j^^^    Abbot  of  Farfa,  and  lost,  merits  our  attention.     The 
in  Rome,    rich   Benedictine    monastery  had    previously  stood 
under  the  protection  of  the  Lombard  kings,  and  had 
later  enjoyed  the  like  privil^es  under  the  Carolingians. 
It  could  point  to  a  charter  of  Charles  the  Great  of  the 
year   803  which  ratified  its  immunities.      In  815  it 
had  obtained  a  similar  document  from  the  Emperor 
Lewis,  in  which  it  was  pronounced  as  standing  under 
his  "  Privilegium,  Mundiburdium  and   Imperial  pro- 
tection, in  order  that  the  monks  might  pray  in  peace 
for  him  and  the  continuance  of  his  Empire."  *     No 
Exemption  bishop  could  levy  tribute  or  rates  on  Farfa.      The 
Abbot  of     monks  enjoyed  complete  exemption.     They  chose  the 
Farfa.        abbot  from  their  midst,  and  over  the  abbot  the  Pope 
himself  possessed  no  further  right  than  that  of  conse- 
cration.    Besides  the  diplomas  of  kings  and  emperors 
which  lay  in  their  coffers,  the  monks  possessed  bulls 

^  Fragment  Langob,  Hist  (Murat  i.  2,  184) :  Paschalis^potesta' 
tern,  quam  prisci  Imperatores  kabuerant^  ei  super  populuni  Romanum 
concessit, 

'  Chron,  Faff,  (Murat  ii.  2,  364). 
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of  ratification  from  Popes.  Only  a  few  days  before 
his  death  Stephen  the  Fourth  had  recognisexl  all  the 
privileges  and  possessions  of  Farfa,  and  had  merely 
imposed  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  gold  solidt  on  the 
convent  Farfa,  however,  seems  to  have  freed  itself 
from  this  obligation  also,  since  in  the  Bull  of  Paschalis 
the  First  of  the  same  year  we  find  no  mention  of  the 
tribute.'  Meanwhile,  from  time  to  time  the  Popes 
strove  to  reduce  the  vexatious  privil^es  of  the  Abbey. 
Adrian  and  Leo  the  Third  had  already  annexed 
several  of  the  monastic  estates,  and  during  Lothar's 
visit  to  Rome  the  papal  proctor  had  asserted  in 
presence  of  the  Imperial  tribunal  that  "Farfa  was 
subject  to  the  law  and  rule  of  the  Roman  Church" 
The  Abbot  Ingoald,  however,  bringing  with  him  the 
valuable  diplomas  of  his  archives,  showed  the  written 
guarantees  of  exemption  and  the  decision  of  the 
Imperial  tribunal,  and  obliged  the  papal  chamber  to 
restore  all  the  lands  unlawfully  wrested  from  the 
Abbey.' 
Lothar's  energetic  conduct  had  excited  the  hostility 

'  The  BdU  of  Stqihen  IV.,  x.  Kal.  Febr.,  in  the  Chren.  Farf.  &□<! 
inGalletd,  Del  Prim.,  K^^.  n,  I.  ;  the  Bull  of  Paschalis  in  the  C^rvn. 
Farf.  p.  37*. 

■  Dipk)DI«  of  Lothsr  from  Cavillon,  A.  840,  Chrtn.  Farf.  p.  387. 
TTie  dispute  was  renewed  in  829,  »nd  was  lost  by  the  Pope.  PlacUum 
in  the  Vatican,  R^st.  Farf.  n.  385.  Lewis's  Missi,  Bishop  Joseph 
and  Count  Leo,  were  afinibnt  Spelelanis,  ttu  Remania  ;  we  may  note 
how  ancient  is  the  oame  /femagna.  The  province  of  the  Emilia  and 
Ravenna  was  the  territory  not  conquered  by  the  Lombards,  where 
Roman  law  was  in  force.  In  a  diploma  of  the  yearSSl  are  distinguished  : 
foiKiiioatl  tarn  in  Langobardia,  quam  in  Romania,  sive  in  Ttisda.  it 
in  Diuatu  Spelttano.  Mvnumtittar.  Magni  Farf.  Chariarii  Epitomt 
(A  Fatleschi,  Cad.  Stssar.  cczviii.  a.  331. 
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of  the  Roman  clergy,  while  the  enemies  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Papacy  eagerly  attached  themselves 
to  the  young  prince.  The  division  of  the  city  into  a 
papal  and  an  Imperial  party,  a  division  which  lasted 
for  centuries,  b^an  with  the  new  Empire,  and  was 
revealed  by  an  event  which  took  place  soon  after 
Lotha/s  departure.  The  young  Emperor  had  returned 
to  Lombardy.  He  had  already  met  his  father  in 
June,  when  a  tumult,  undoubtedly  provoked  by  the 
same  causes  as  those  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
rebellion  against  Leo  the  Third,  took  place  in  Rome. 
Paschaiis  Messengers  arrived  at  the  Imperial  residence  with  the 
Ti^cS^  information  that  two  of  the  ministers  of  the  papal 
Rome^*-  palace,  the  Primicerius  Theodore  and  his  son-in-law, 
process,  the  Nomenculator  Leo,  had  been  first  blinded  and 
then  beheaded  in  the  Lateran,  and  that  Pope  Pas- 
chaiis himself  had  commanded  or  counselled  the  deed.* 
These  men  (Theodore  was  still  nuncio  in  France  in 
821)  belonged  to  the  highest  nobility,  were  of  pro- 
nounced Imperialist  views,  and  occupying  the  influen- 
tial position,  which  had  already  been  found  favourable 
to  rebellious  designs,  had  probably  striven  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  papal  government  They  were 
seized  and  executed  in  the  Lateran  by  the  Pope's 
servants.*    The  Emperor  Lewis  listened  to  the  com- 

*  quod  se  in  omnib,  fiddiUr  trga  partes  Hhtkarii  juvenis  imp, 

agerent ;  erant  et  qui  dicerent^  veljussu  vel  comiUo  Paschaiis  pont,  rem 
fidsse  perpetratam,  AtnuU,  Einh.  A.  823, — Astron.  c  37.  That  the 
Romans  were  themselves  the  accusers,  is  asserted  by  Thegan.  c.  30 :  im* 
putantes  ei,  quod  nonnullorum  homicidafuisset.  We  see  the  nature  of  the 
position  in  which  the  Popes  stood  towards  the  Romans  even  at  this  time. 

'  The  expression  of  the  Annai,  Eink, :  interfectores  pntdictcrum 
Aominum,  quia  de/amHia  S,  Petri  erant,  does  not  point  to  a  judicial  act 
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plaints  of  the  Romans,  and  ordered  his  Miss!  to 
institute  inquiries.  But  before  they  Had  set  forth 
messengers  from  the  Pope  arrived  to  exonerate 
FaschaUs,  and  to  explain  that  the  Pope  himself  would 
court  an  inquiry.*  The  Imperial  judges  departed  in  The 
July  or  August  823,  but  were  startled  on  their  arrival  tri<j*^ 
in  Rome  by  the  information  that  Paschalis  declined  J^p** 
to  submit  to  their  judgment  Whether  or  not  he  avoided. 
feared  the  result,  he  avoided  submitting  himself  to  the 
sentence  of  the  judges,  and  had  recourse  to  an  old 
means  of  escape.  He  took,  that  is  to  say,  the  oath  of 
purgation  in  presence  of  the  Legates  and  the  Roman 
people  in  the  PatriarcHum  of  the  Lateran.  At  the 
same  time  he  defended  the  murderers,  anathematised 
the  murdered  as  men  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  pro- 
nounced their  death  an  act  of  justice.  The  envoys, 
accompanied  by  the  papal  L^ates,  returned  to  France, 
there  to  impart  the  unexpected  tidings.  The  Emperor 
was  indignant,  he  felt  his  duty  as  a  protector  and  a 
just  judge  towards  his  Roman  subjects ;  his  own 
rights  also  demanded  the  most  searching  inquiry 
into  the  murder ;  but  since  the  Pope's  action  had 
prevented  an  inquiry,  he  was  obliged  to  let  the  matter 
rest  Concerning  his  reply  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Pope,  history  does  not  inform  us.* 
Paschalis  meanwhile  died  under  circumstances  re-  Death  of 

Pascbalis 
I.,6b4. 

'  AcaaatioHi  ^ontnta  txcutatiantm,  tt  lufer  vita  imferaittri 
tfftrtnUt  txamiKatieHam,    Aitron.  c  37.     AhhoI,  Eink, 

*  Imp.  mUura  miterienrdiisimus,  (Kciiomm  vindittom  uUra  perstqtU 
utit  veUm  qtiatiquam  multum  vvlens,  ai  inqiiuilicnt  kujuteemadi  <ei- 
sandmm  txittimavU,  tt  euin  ntfieniii  tengnds  mitiet  Rematut  absolvit. 
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sembling  those  which  had  accompanied  the  death  of 
Leo  the  Third.  He  too  foundered  on  the  antagonism 
that  existed  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  of  the  bishops.  Agitated  1^  recent  events, 
hated  by  a  great  part  of  the  Romans,  he  was  snatched 
away  by  death  early  in  824.  The  Romans  refused 
to  allow  his  remains  burial  in  S.  Peter's,  and  his 
successor  found  himself  obliged  to  lay  them  in  another 
church,  a  basilica  built  by  Faschalis  himself,  probably 
the  basilica  of  S.  Prassede.* 


a.  Faschalis  builds  the  Churches  of  S.  Cecilia  m 
Trastevebe,  S.  Prassede  on  the  Esquiline,  S. 
Maria  in  Dounica  on  the  C(elian. 

Rome  still  retains  some  interesting  monuments  of 
Faschalis  the  First  His  likeness  (rare  in  Popes  of  so 
early  a  date)  has  also  been  preserved  in  three  mosaics, 
each  of  which  shows  the  same  tonsured  head  and 
long  face.  The  art  of  the  age  could,  however,  do  no 
more  than  depict  a  portrait  in  outline.  These  por- 
traits are  found  in  the  three  churches  restored  by 
Paschalis :  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  Prassede  on  the 
Esquiline,  and  Maria  in  Domnica  on  the  Coelian. 

To  Cecilia,  the  muse  of  music  in  the  heaven  of  the 
Roman  saints,  legend  of  later  date  has  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  organ.  Raffselle  in  one  of  his  loveliest 
paintings  has  represented  the  saint  with  the  attributes 

'  Thegan.  c.  30.  According  to  the  Anttal.  Einh.  Paschalis  died  in 
814,  a  few  days  after  the  return  of  his  envoys.  Pagi  assumes  the  date 
Febniai;  10. 
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of  the  muse,>  a  figure  than  which  scarcely  any  more 
gracious  has  been  depicted  by  Christian  art  A 
national  s^nt  like  Agnes,  Cecilia  was  the  favourite  of 
all  the  noble  matrons  in  Rome,  who  believed  that  in 
her  they  honoured  the  illustrious  descendant  of  the 
Metella  family.  Two  maiden  figures,  those  of  Cecilia 
and  Agnes,  hovered  as  ideals  of  virtue  through  the 
darkness  of  Rome's  most  barbarous  period.  Legend 
related  that  Cecilia  had  married  the  youthful  Valerian, 
and  that  the  night  after  their  marriage  she  informed 
her  husband  that  an  angel  protected  her  maiden 
purity.  The  dismayed  bridegroom  desired  to  see  her 
inconvenient  guardian,  beheld  bim,  and  afterwards, 
influenced  by  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  bride,  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Urban.  Cecilia 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  died  November  22nd,  232, 
with  three  sword  wounds  in  her  neck.'  With  her  last 
breath  she  entreated  the  Bishop  to  transform  her 
house  in  the  Trastevere  into  a  church.  Urban  caused 
her  to  be  wrapped  in  gold-embroidered  robes,  placed 
in  a  coffin  of  cypress-wood,  which  was  enclosed  within 
a  stone  sarcophi^s,  and  laid  in  the  catacombs  of  S. 
Calixtus  on  die  Via  Appia.'    Her  church,  one  of  the 

>  The  fint  orgta  was  brought  to  the  Franks  from  the  Greeks  sbont 
the  Tear  757.  Einhud  records  th&t  in  the  y«u  S36,  George,  a  VenetiMt 
Pretbyter,  vho  had  learnt  (he  art  of  orgaD-bnilding,  was  emplojed  in 
Au^eo  by  the  Emperor  Lewis.     Mniatori,  Diss.  xiiv. 

*  She  is  thus  represented  in  Mademo's  pleasing  statue  in  her  own 

'  Spot  and  sarcophagus  are  showo  in  these  catacombs,  on  which 
De  Rossi's  researches  have  thrown  so  much  light.  The  lead  pipes  oT 
an  ancient  bath  are  still  seen  in  one  of  the  chapeb  in  the  diurch 
dedicated  to  th«  saint. 
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oldest  in  Rome,  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  conferred 
a  title  on  a  cardinal.  Paschalis  found  it  in  ruins  and 
rebuilt  it  He  wished  to  remove  the  body  of  the 
saint,  but  since  the  coffin  could  not  be  found  in  the 
catacombs,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  Lombards  under  AstolC  A 
vision,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Pope.  As  one 
Sunday  morning  he  lay  slumbering  before  the  shrine 
of  S.  Peter,  an  angelic  maiden  stood  before  him.  She 
informed  him  that  she  was  Cecilia,  assured  him  that 
the  Lombards  had  not  discovered  her  ashes,  and 
encouraging  the  Pope  to  continue  his  search,  she 
disappeared.  Paschalis  found  the  remains  of  Cecilia 
in  the  Cemetery  of  Praetextus,  reposing  in  her  golden 
draperies  by  the  side  of  Valerian,  who  had  followed 
her  to  death.^ 

The  restoration  of  the  church  was  no  slight  achieve- 
ment for  the  art  of  the  age.  The  large  basilica  bad 
a  gallery  with  a  double  row  of  columns  like  that  of 
S.  Agnes.  Later  restoration  has  altered  the  ancient 
plan,  but  not  entirely  destroyed  it  A  large  atrium, 
at  this  time  enclosed  by  a  pillared  colonnade,  stood  in 
front  of  the  church,  into  which  led  the  still  existing 
vestibule:  The  roof  was  supported  by  four  ancient 
Ionic  columns  and  by  two  pillars  with  Corinthian 
capitals  at  each  end.  The  frieze  has  a  rough  mosaic 
decoration :  medallions  over  each  column  and  piUar 
represent  the  saint  whose  remains  Paschalis  laid  be- 
neath the  shrine.  The  walls  of  the  vestibule,  painted 
perhaps  in    the  thirteenth  century,  illustrated    the 

'  Lii.  Potu.,  VHa  Paschal,  n.  437 
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history  of  Cecilia.  A  fr^^ent  which  still  exists, 
built  into  the  wall  in  the  interior  of  the  church, 
depicts  the  burial  of  the  saint  by  Urban,  and  the 
vision  of  Paschalis  where  the  girlish  figure  stands 
before  the  sleeping  Pope — a  remarkable  picture,  the 
awkward  drawing  and  tone  of  colour  of  which 
bespeak  a  respectable  antiquity.  It  is  impossible 
that  it  can  belong  to  the  time  of  Paschalis,  but  it 
may  not  improbably  date  from  that  of  Honorius  the 
Third.  The  subject  is  pleasing  and  tender  as  a  lyric 
poem. 

The  interior  of  the  church  (now  much  altered)  con- 
sisted of  three  naves.  The  two  rows  of  twelve  columns 
in  the  central  nave  supported  the  gallery,  four  at  the 
entrance  to  the  choir ;  and  a  crypt  contained  the 
tomb  of  the  saint  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  still 
remain.  Christ,  clad  in  draperies  of  golden  yellow, 
and  holding  a  roll  in  his  left  hand,  stands  between  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul — utterly  barbarous  figures.  To  the 
right  of  the  spectator,  and  close  to  S.  Peter,  Cecilia  and 
Valerian  present  their  crowns  of  martyrdom ;  on  the 
left,  beside  5.  Paul,  stands  a  saint,  perhaps  Agatha,  also 
Paschalis — a  tall  figure  with  large  eyes,  a  blue  square 
nimbus  behind  his  head  and  the  model  of  the  basilica 
in  his  hands.*  Palms  enclose  the  mosaic,  and  a  flame- 
coloured  phoenix  is  seen  over  one  branch.  Lower 
down  Christ  and  the  disciples  are  depicted  in  the 
customary  form  of  lambs,  and  still  lower  are  some 


I  pudulis  had  abo  built  a  convent  b«tide  the  church  in  Hen.  martyr. 
Agathmit  CaaSa  juxta  ifims  ictl.  im  loco  pd  ditittir  colUs  Jtietnttt. 
Lib.  PotU.  n.  438. 
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lines  celebrating  the  work  of  Paschalts.'  The  style  of 
these  mosaics  (those  on  the  arch  have  perished)  is 
Byzantine,  and  Christ  is  even  represented  as  bestowing 
the  blessing  in  the  Greek  manner,  with  three  fingers 
closed  on  the  thumb.  The  execution  is  rough,  the 
long,  haggard  figures  being  merely  sketched.  No  dis- 
tribution of  light  or  shade  has  been  attempted,  and 
the  folds  of  the  draperies  are  simply  indicated  by 
coarse  thick  strokes.  The  supposition  that  the  work 
is  that  of  Byzantine  artists  receives  support  from 
the  fact  that  Paschalis  showed  himself  favourable  to 
Greeks,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  Rome, 

His  second  monument,  S.  Prassede,  the  church  of 
which  he  had  himself  been  cardinal,  stands  on  the 
Esquiline.  After  an  existence  of  several  centuries 
the  ancient  basilica  had  fallen  into  a  tottering  condi- 
tion, when  the  Pope  had  it  thrown  down  and  a  new 
one  built  The  later  church,  although  not  so  com- 
pletely transformed  as  S,  Cecilia,  has  also  suffered 
many  changes  in  the  course  of  time.  The  plan  of  the 
two  churches  is  very  similar.     A  flight  of  twenty-five 

'  Hoc  drnnus  am/Ia  micai  variis  fahricata  mitallii, 
Olint  qua  ftterat  confnuta  tui  iimpert  frisat. 
Cmtdilil  in  mtlius  Paschalis  frastd  epimus 
Hanc  aulam  Demini firmans  fuitdamine  clan. 
Auna  gemmatis  nsenanl  hac  Dytidima  lemplis, 
Latus  amort  Dti  kic  canjunxil  carfmra  saitcia 
Cacilur,  ei  Seciij,  rulilal  hie  fiore  ptomtus  ; 
Qua  prius  in  cryplii  fasaabant  mtmbra  beata. 
Soma  resvllat  m/ans  simpir  antala  per  ovum. 
Dyndima,  instruments  of  musk  in  general.     Concerning  Ihe  mosaics, 

see  Ciunpini,  Vet.  Mm.  c.  27  ;  Ladeichi,  Acta  S.  Cacilia  tl  Transtyb. 

Basilica,  Roma,  1 733 ;  Bondini,  Memtrit  sioriche  di  S.  Cecilia,  Roma, 

18SS. 
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steps  leads  from  the  Suburra  to  the  outer  court,  now 
no  longer  used,  a  lateral  door  serving  as  an  entrance 
to  the  church.  Slender  ancient  granite  columns  sur- 
mounted by  Corinthian  capitals  divide  the  interior 
into  three  naves  ;  there  is,  however,  no  gallery.  The 
raised  Presbyterium  ends  with  the  tribune,  which,  like 
the  triumphal  arch,  still  remains  adorned  with  mosaics. 
A  subject  introducing  various  figures  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall,  saints  with  their  crowns,  Christ  with 
the  globe  and  surrounded  by  angels  stand  over 
Jerusalem ;  men  strive  to  enter  the  city  guarded  by 
angels.  On  the  two  lateral  walls  crowds  of  believers 
are  represented,  as  on  the  triumphal  arch  in  S.  Paul's. 
The  Saviour  in  golden  draperies  and  holding  a  written 
roll  occupies  the  tribune,  and  we  observe  that  the 
figure  of  Christ  has  been  modelled  on  that  of  the 
mosaic  in  Cosma  and  Damiano.  To  the  left  of  the 
Saviour  stands  S.  Paul  With  one  arm  he  clasps  S. 
Prassede,  who  carries  her  crown  in  her  hands ;  Paschalis 
(the  square  nimbus  behind  his  head  and  offering 
Prassede  the  church),  stands  beside  her.  To  the 
right,  S.  Peter,  S.  Frudenziana,  and  S.  Zeno  with  a 
book,  form  a  similar  group.  The  palms  and  phoenix 
are  again  represented.  Below  is  the  river  Jordan,  and 
still  further  down  Christ  and  his  disciples  are  depicted 
as  lambs,  tc^ether  with  the  two  golden  cities,  and 
lastly  the  usual  inscription  in  couplets.'    The  arch  of 

'  Emual  aula  pit  variti  deeerata  melaiHs 
Praxidis  Omnine  s«ftr  alkra  placeniU  honort, 
Ponlijuu  suiami  sludia  Paschalis,  alumni 
Stdii  apostaliia,  passim  qui  corpora  condeni, 
Plurima  Satutomm  sti&lir  hae  mania  pvitil, 
Frtim  at  his  limen  mereatur  adin  pelorum. 
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the  tribune  in  its  inner  circle  displays,  like  that  of  S. 
Cecilia,  the  monogram  of  Paschalis.  And  here,  as 
there,  we  see  above  it  the  lamb  enthroned,  the  Seven 
Candlesticks,  the  two  angels,  the  apocalyptic  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Elders  offering  their  crowns. 
The  artist  in  following  the  model  of  SS.  Cosma  and 
Damiano  has  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  has 
endowed  the  angels  more  especially  with  a  certain 
grace  of  motion. 

In  the  same  church  Paschalis  built  and  dedicated 
a  little  chapel  to  Zeno,  a  Roman  martyr  of  the  time 
of  Diocletian.  This  chapel,  which  constitutes  a  re- 
markable monument  of  the  art  of  this  period,  still  re- 
mains in  perfect  preservation.  It  is  entirely  covered 
with  mosaic,  and  was  once  deemed  so  beautiful  as  to 
be  called  "  the  Garden  of  Paradise."  The  mosaics,  how- 
ever, are  more  barbarous  than  those  of  the  tribune, 
where  some  good  traditional  features,  more  particularly 
in  the  feminine  figures,  are  at  least  retained. 

Nevertheless,  the  large  picture  in  S.  Prassede  forms 
the  best  monument  of  a  period  when  mosaic  art, 
already  entirely  imbued  by  influences  so-called 
Byzantine,  emitted  a  last  flickering  ray  before  its  final 
extinction.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  the 
work  of  Greek  artists,  since  close  beside  the  church 
Paschalis  had  built  a  monastery  for  brethren  of  the 
order  of  S.  Basil.  The  contemporary  revival  of  the 
Iconoclastic  persecution  in  the  East,  where  Leo  the 
Armenian  had  revived  the  principles  of  his  Isaurian 
predecessor,  obliged  numbers  of  Greek  monks  and 
artists  to  seek  refuge  in  Rome ;  and  these  men  here 
renewed  relations  with  Byzantine  art 
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The  ancient  diaconate  of  S,  Maria  in  Domnica  (in  ?.  Maria  in 
Greek,  Kyriaka),  now  called  "  della  Navicella ,"  from 
a  modem  copy  of  an  ancient  votive  boat  set  up  there, 
stood  on  the  Ccelian.'  Paschalis  gave  the  church  its 
present  form,  that  of  a  basilica  with  three  naves.  Two 
rows  of  nine  antique  granite  columns  form  the  principal 
nave.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  have  unfortunately 
been  mined  by  restoration.  The  Virgin  enthroned 
with  the  Child,  angels  standing  beside  her,  and 
Paschalis  on  his  knees  clasping  her  right  foot  with 
both  hands,  are  here  depicted.  Flowers  of  various 
kinds  spring  from  the  ground. 

We  pass  over  the  numerous  oratories  and  chapels 
erected  by  this  Pope.  One  fact  alone  arrests  our 
attention.  The  biographer  of  Paschalis  relates  that 
a  fire  reduced  to  ashes  the  Saxon  quarter,  desig- 
nated thus  early  by  the  German  word  "  bui^s,"  and 
destroyed  the  entire  portico  of  S.  Peter ;  that  the 
Pope  hastened  thither,  by  his  prayers  quenched  the 
flames,  and  that  he  rebuilt  the  quarter,  and  restored 
the  pcfftico.* 

'  The  costom  of  placing  antiquities  in  front  of  churches  was  populAi. 
Hie  IwoQie  pine-cone  stood  in  the  courtyard  of  S.  Peter's  i  the  poiphyiy 
nni — now  the  coffin  of  Oement  XII.  in  the  Lateran — belbre  the  Pan- 
Ihcoo ;  a  large  andent  marble  Tsse  still  lemains  in  the  courtfiud  of  S. 
Cecilia  ;  a  ^milar  one  in  the  court  of  S.  ApostolL  It  is  possible  that 
the  votiTe  boat  in  front  of  S.  Oomnica  naj  have  come  from  the  Camp 
of  the  Foreigners,  which  had  rormerljr  stood  only  a  short  distance  horn 
the  chmt;h.  The  V,  Cohoti  Vigilum  stood  near  the  Villa  Mattri.  De 
Rossi,  Le  SlatieHidtlU  VII.  Coertidti  Vigili,  Roma,  1859,  p.  rjf, 

*  Lib.  Pont.  n.  432  :  gintis  Anghrum — omnis — hatitaiio,  qua  in 
earum  lingua  burgut  dieitur.  This  hre  possibly  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Leo  IV. 
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3.  EuGENius  II.,  Pope — Lothar  comes  to  Rome — 
His  Constitution  of  the  Year  824— Death  of 
EuGENius,  August  827. 

Eugenius        Eugenius,  Presbyter  of  S.  Sabina,  son  of  the  Roman 

II      PoDC* 

831-827.  Boemund,  whose  name  betrays  a  northern  descent, 
was  the  successor  of  Paschalis.  Eugenius  announced 
his  elevation  to  the  Emperor  Lewis,  and  the  Emperor 
sent  Lothar  to  Rome  in  order  to  adjust  all  political 
and  civil  relations  with  the  new  Pope  and  the  Roman 
people  by  an  Imperial  statute.^  Repeated  disturb- 
ances in  Rome,  the  open  disunion  which  prevailed 
between  the  Pope  and  the  city,  and  the  well-founded 
complaints  of  the  despotism  of  the  papal  judges, 
rendered  the  step  necessary. 
Lothar  Lothar  was  received  with  great   magnificence  by 

Rome  Eugenius  (September  824).  The  young  Caesar  in- 
formed the  Pope  that  he  had  come  to  restore  law; 
bewailed  the  attitude  which  the  Papacy  had  assumed 
towards  the  Emperor  and  Rome,  lamented  that  faith- 
ful adherents  of  the  Emperor  had  been  executed,  and 
others  subjected  to  persecution.  He  censured  the 
avarice  of  the  papal  judges,  the  incapacity  of  clerical 
government,  and  the  ignorance  of  forbearance  with 
which  the  Popes  themselves  r^arded  these  abuses. 
The  loud  complaints  of  the  Romans  demanded  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  deeds  of  violence  perpetrated 
under  Eugenius's  predecessors  and  the  already  corrupt 

^  Ut  vice  sua  functus^  ea  qua  rerum  tucessitas  Jlagiiare  tndebatur^ 
cum  ncvo  p<mtijue  populoque  RimuLfU)  statueret  atqtu  firmaret,  Afmai, 
JSinA,  824. 
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ecclesiastical  State,  which,  being  in  the  main  nothing 
more   than    a  great  ecclesiastical  immunity  under 
Imperial  protection,  demanded  a   firmer  settlement. 
Paschalis  had  succeeded  in  evading  the    Imperial 
tribunal.    He  was  now  dead,  and  Lothar,  unopposed, 
established  it  in  Rome.     The  negligence  of  the  past  imMriai 
was  retrieved  ;  the   Imperial  power  proceeded   ener-  coiutaiiia- 
getically  with   its   work,   and   acquired   the   sincere  ^™^  •** 
gratitude  of  the  people.     The   papal  exchequer  was  Camen, 
compelled  to  surrender  all  property  confiscated  from 
the  Romans  ;  the  unjust  judges  were  punished  with 
exile,  and  Lothar,  without  more  ado,  banished  them 
to  France.* 

Imperial  authority  enjoyed  a  momentary  degree 
of  splendour  such  as  it  rarely  again  attained.    The 
people  were  devoted  to  the  German  Csesar  who  de- 
fended their  rights,  and  the  promulgation  of  a  statute 
added  to  the  general  content.    This  celebrated  con-  The  Ovk 
stitution  of  Nov.  824  regulated  in  nine  articles  every  ^'^n  of 
question  concerning  the  administration  of  law  and  if"*^^ 
the  system  of  relations  between  the  city,  the  Pope  and 
the   Emperor,     The  joint  authority  of  the  temporal 
government  of  Emperor  and  Pope,  both  in  Rome  and 
the  ecclesiastical  State,  was  recognised  as  a  principle, 
the  Pope  as  territorial  ruler  possessing  the  initiative 
of  immediate  power,  while  supremacy,  ultimate  appeal, 
and  the  supervision  of  all  temporal  affairs  belonged 

>  AstTOD.  c.  38  :  reddendo  qua  injusle  sublata  eratt,  Hhtharitit 
magHampopiUiR.(recaiitlatitiam.  Annal  Einh.Zi^:  tlatum  fefuH 
It.  /amduduM  quttntndam  pmadum  ftrversitate  depraua/um — tarrtxit. 
In  pceseoce  dl  luch  fitcts  it  11  ridiculous  to  deny  the  Empeior's 
snpienuLcy  ovet  Rome, 
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to  the  Emperor.  L^ates  were  to  be  appointed  in 
the  joint  name  of  Emperor  and  Pope.  These  envoys 
were  annually  obliged  to  report  to  the  Emperor  as  to 
how  the  papal  duces  and  judges  administered  justice 
to  the  people,  and  whether  they  obeyed  the  Imperial 
constitution.*  All  complaints  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  Pope  in  the  first  instance,  in  order  that  he 
might  either  repair  the  evil  through  his  own  Legate, 
or  suggest  the  despatch  of  special  Imperial  Missi. 
That  the  decree  might  be  all  the  more  rigorous, 
Lothar  commanded  all  papal  judges  to  appear  in 
person  before  him,  in  order  that  he  might  inform 
himself  of  their  name  and  number,  and  might  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  each  the  sphere  of  work  coniided  to 
his  care.* 
Distinction  With  this  settlement  of  legal  affairs  in  general 
the  various  was  closely  connected  the  special  determination  of 
^^^  the  personal  choice  of  law,  since  Lothar  summoned 
kRome.  nobles  and  people  to  decide  by  which  system  they 
wished  to  be  personally  judged  henceforward.  Each 
independent  inhabitant  of  city  or  duchy  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  one  code  of  law.  Were  accounts  of 
the  registers  which  were  taken — in  Rome  according 
to  the  regions,  in  the  duchy  according  to  the  various 

^  ConstituHo  LotharU  I,  {Mm,  Germ,  ill.  249) :  Volumus  etiam,  ut 
Missi  eonstituantur  a  D,  ApostoUco  et  a  nodis,  qui  anntuUim  nobis 
rtnunciant,  ,  ,  .  These  were  missi  ex  latere  imperatoris  (Astron.  c. 
38),  and  were  employed  even  earlier  :  there  were  generally  two,  a  lay- 
man and  a  priest,  a  count  and  an  abbot,  a  dux  and  a  bishop,  for  both 
spiritual  and  secular  affairs.  C<mstitutio  de  Missis  ablegasuUs,  Hluda" 
vici  et  Hlotharii  Capitui,  A,  828  (Man,  Germ.  iii.  328). 

*  Volumus  etiam  et  numerum  et  nomina  scire,  et  singulis  di  mini* 
sterio  sibi  credito  admoniHonem  facere,    N.  viii.  (^  the  Statute. 
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districts — fbrthcoming,  they  would  serve  as  important 
statistical  tables  concerning  the  number  of  inhabitants 
and  relations  of  race,  and  would  undoubtedly  prove 
bow  thoroughly  Rome  itself  had  become  saturated 
with  German  elements.  The  Imperial  ordinance 
abolished  the  principle  of  Roman  territorial  law,  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  Lombard  and  Salic  pergonal 
law  had  long  been  in  use  in  Rome  and  the  surround- 
ing territory.  It  proved  the  increasing  resistance  of 
the  German  inhabitants,  who,  during  the  period  when 
the  city  was  subject  to  Prankish  supremacy,  refused 
to  submit  to  Roman  law,  which  the  papal  judges 
naturally  tried  to  enforce.  Not  only  was  the  German 
judicial  system  generally  adopted  in  Rome,  but  the 
German  system  of  magistracy  also  began  to  work 
gradual  ct^nges  in  the  Roman  procedure.^ 

The  distinction  of  codes  of  personal  law  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  social  constitution  of 
which  rested  on  the  differences  of  individual  franchises, 
and  in  the  shelter  of  which  the  individual  equally 
with  the  guild  could  fortify  himself  against  arbitrary 
oppression.     The  distinction  shows  further  to  what 


S§man,  inUm^ttw,  fHoli  nUt  Ugt  vivtn,  ut  mi  ea  vivat.  The 
d«tgy  for  the  most  port  wlbcred  to  ihc  Ronuu  law  {Ci^itul.  Hindoo. 
I.  Ml  vmnis  ortb  ttcluiar.  uctuuL  Romattum  Ug.  vroatit.  Men.  Germ, 
ilL  32S),  The  eailieit  application  of  this  constitution  is  seen  in  an 
inEtmment  of  FaI£^  A.  819,  in  Galletti,  p.  1S4  :  utergmc  siaaid.  tuam 
kgtm.  A.  S69 ;  Ege  Gregorius  fit,  Lesnis  de  Civilait  Roma,  Legem 
viotm  Remamam  {Chrcn.  Caiaur.  in  Muist.  Diss,  xiii.) ;  thus  also  is 
the  lalaa  Uga  mta  in  the  fbim  of  oath  of  the  Romans  to  be  nnderjcood. 
Tbe  euliest  example  of  a  judgment  being  given  in  Rome  accordiDg  to 
Lmnboid  law  U  in  Ma;  813  (in  GaUetti,  Dil.  Valor,  p.  31). 
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degree  this  separation  must  have  nourished  the  de- 
fiant spirit  of  individuality  which  we  admire  in  the 
character  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  shows  clearly  at  the 
same  time  the  rude  and  insecure  conditions  of  contem- 
porary society.  The  continual  collision  of  individual 
rights  must  have  caused  endless  confusion  and  diffi- 
culty in  the  system  of  justice.  In  Rome  the  law  of 
Justinian,  which  the  Lombards  had  abolished  in  all 
the  cities  they  had  conquered,  still  remained  In  force. 
It  endured  as  the  permanent  link  between  antiquity 
and  modem  times,  as  the  germ  of  the  civic  life  of  the 
Romans,  and  as  the  deepest  source  of  Roman  nation- 
ality. This  liberty  to  choose  a  law,  as  presuppos- 
ing the  possibility  of  any  Roman  acknowledging  a 
Prankish  or  Lombard  code,  must  necessarily  have 
offended  the  Romans.  The  edict  of  Lothar,  however, 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  called  in  question  the 
immense  superiority  of  Roman  law,  or  doubted  the 
national  feeling  of  the  Romans,  which,  although  not 
so  prominent  as  it  showed  itself  a  century  later, 
nevertheless  always  existed.  While  throughout  the 
rest  of  Italy  the  Germans,  although  they  had  accepted 
the  Roman  language  and  culture,  were  always  numer- 
ous both  in  cities  and  provinces,  and  filled  all  the 
Iiighest  ofBces  in  Church  and  State,  Rome  alone 
could  claim  to  represent  the  purest  Latin  nationality. 
The  idea  of  Roman  citizenship  still  survived  even 
outside  Italy  in  the  Empire,  and  was  still  synony- 
mous with  liberty.!    The  blood  of  the  Romans  had, 

*  Two  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Lewis — one  to  Bernweb,  ATchbUhop 
CrispoliUnse  Eccl.,  from  Nimw^en,  in  May  S21  ;  the  Eccond  to 
Archlnibop  Adelnun  of  Sakburg,  Eirom  Frankfort  on  June  19,  8^3 — 
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it  is  true,  long  mit^led  with  that  of  the  Goths,  Lorn* 
bards,  Franks  and  Byzantines,  and  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  find  genuine  descendants  of  ancient 
families ;  the  Roman  race  had,  nevertheless,  pre- 
served an  essentially  Latin  stamp.  The  names  of 
the  Romans  remained  predominantly  Roman  or 
Greek,  while  throughout  the  rest  of  Italy  German 
names  ending  in  -old,  -bald,  -pert,  -rick,  -mund,  -brand, 
&c,  fill  all  historical  documents.  Roman  national 
feeling  received  from  the  date  of  this  constitution 
a  new  impulse,  the  decisive  distinction  of  law  giving 
unity,  power  and  importance  to  its  citizen  class. 
Thus  did  the  Pope  and  the  Romans  conceive  this 
profession  of  law,  while  the  Emperor  himself  wished 
to  strengthen  and  secure  the  German  element  in 
Rome.  The  schools  of  foreigners  in  the  city  main- 
tmned  henceforth  the  law  of  their  race.  The  Imperial 
monastery  of  Farfa  successfully  did  the  same,  and 
even  individual  Germans  ventured  to  appear  before  the 
Roman  tribunal  to  assert  their  personal  rights.  The 
intermixture  of  nationalities  meanwhile  made  prose- 
lytes in  law.  Women  adopted  the  law  of  their 
husbands,  widows  were  allowed  to  return  to  that  of 
their  parents.'    Individual  Franks  or  Lombards,  owing 

concede  to  these  biihopa  the  privilege  of  gruiticig  freedom  &iid  Roman 
otiiauhip  before  theii  masten  to  such  slaves  as  bad  been  elected 
preabyten  in  theii  dioceses,  ex  pige  satdlntii  exseh/ant,  cives  Semants 
tts  firvclameni  eitfut  lUuUas  manumistianii  et  petfata  ingttmilatit 
mere  telita  camcriflti  tradant.  Sickel,  Reg.  dtr  trtlen  KarBlinger,  d. 
i66,  197. 

'  As  late  as  939  Theoderanda,  daughter  of  the  Consul  Giatianus, 
adopted  Fmnkish  law  as  wife  of  Ingelbotd,  Rector  of  Ihe  Sabina,  qua 
moiaprefiaa  tit  ixntrt  in  ligt  SalKka,     Fatteschi,  Scn't,  &c,  n.  Ixl 
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to  relations  of  clientship,  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
code  of  Justinian.  They  were  then  solemnly  pro- 
claimed Roman  citizens.  A  formula  of  the  tenth, 
perhaps  even  of  the  ninth  century,  defined  the 
manner  in  which  the  candidate  was  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  list  of  Roman  citizens.* 

The  right  of  the  individual  was  thus  publicly 
acknowledged  by  Lothar's  edict ;  the  Salic  and  Lom- 
bard law  obtained  reo^ition  in  their  respective 
spheres,  but  the  Roman  was  and  remained  the  al- 
most universal  law,  until  it  was  confirmed  as  the  law 
of  the  country  by  a  later  edict  of  Conrad  the  Second. 

The  statute  acknowledged  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Pope.  The  Romans  were  expressly  ordered 
to  yield  him  obedienca  To  avoid  all  disturbance  at 
the  papal  election,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free  man 
nor  slave  should  venture  to  hinder  the  election,  and 
that  only  those  Romans  on  whom  age  had  conferred 
the  right  of  voting  should  take  part  in  the  election 
of  a  pontiff.  Exile  was  imposed  as  the  penalty  for 
the  transgression  of  this  article. 

The  election  of  a  Pope,  an  act  of  such  importance 
for  the  city,  was  thus  superficially  regulated,  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  constitution  does  not  define 
the  part  assigned  to  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor 
claimed  the  right  of  ratification  :  Odoacer,  the  Gothic 
Kings,  the  Byzantines,  had  exercised  this  r^ht,  the 
Carolingians  could  not  renounce  it  It  has  been  fre- 
quently doubted  whether  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion between  Emperor  and  Pope  originated  in  a 
treaty  of  Lothar.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one 
>  QuaHltr  Ktmtmta_fi*ri  JOtat.     See  foither  bdow. 
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writer  speaks  of  such  a  treaty,  all  circumstances  of  the 
time  seem  in  favour  of  its  probability.  According  to 
Uus  author  the  Koman  clergy  and  people  took  the 
following  oath : — 

"  I  promise  by  the  Almighty  God,  by  the  four 
Gospels,  ly  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hy  the  body  of  the  holy  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
that  from  this  day  henceforward  I  will  be  true  to  our 
Lords  and  Emperors  Lewis  and  Lothar,  according 
to  my  powers  and  intelligence,  without  falsehood  or 
cunnii^,  without  prejudice  to  the  faith  I  have  pro- 
mised to  the  Apostolic  Pope :  that  I  will  not  suffer 
the  papal  election  to  take  place  in  this  Roman  seat 
otherwise  than  as  prescribed  by  the  canon  and  law 
according  to  my  power  and  knowledge :  and  that  the 
elected  shall  not  with  my  sanction  be  consecrated 
Pope  until  he  has  taken  such  an  oath  in  the  presence 
of  the  Imperial  Missus  and  of  the  people  as  the  Lord 
and  Pope  Eugenius  did  in  writing  of  his  own  accord 
for  the  general  good."  ^ 

The  settlement  of  all  public  and  personal  relations 
was  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
adjustment  of  the  administration  of  the  city.  And 
here  we  regret  the  absence  of  all  documents  relat- 
ing to  a  matter  so  important  as  that  of  the  original 
relations  of  the  Pope  to  the  city  after  the  foundation 

'  Thi«  otih  under  the  Statute  of  Lothar  ii  fbond  in  the  new  edition 
of  tbe  CafilKJaria  rtgum  Rmuerum  (1S83]  of  Boretios  {Man.  Gtrm. 
Ltg.  lec.  il  V  Cenni  rejeett  the  bet,  which  rests  solely  on  the  Bulhority 
of  this  doubtiiil  Fragment,  Longed.  Hist.  (MuibL  ii.  p.  I,  <4.  825), 
where  it  i*  Baid,  moreover,  that  Lothar  came  to  Rome  for  the  second 
time  in  835.  Paigi  accepts  the  KUtement ;  Muratoii  is  inclined  in  iti 
bvotu,  and  suppoits  it  'bj  the  latificatioa  of  the  election  of  CKgory  IV. 
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of  his  temporal  dominion.  As  to  whether  the  Romans 
obtained  by  charter  the  government  of  the  city  by 
magistrates,  how  the  magistrates  were  appointed, 
whether  the  prefect  were  restored,  consuls  appointed, 
we  are  completely  in  the  dark.  We  cannot,  however, 
doubt  that  changes  of  some  kind  took  place,  that,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  citizens  to  the  Papacy,  the  con- 
stitution of  Lothar  conceded  greater  rights  to  the  ever 
increasing  requirements  of  the  people.  The  fact  at 
least  that  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  constitu- 
tion was  granted  no  insurrection  is  heard  of  in  Rome, 
seems  to  speak  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition.' 

Such  were  the  eventful  transactions  of  Lothar 
during  his  second  visit  to  the  city.  His  constitution 
henceforward  remained  the  foundation  for  the  tem- 
poral position  of  the  Pope  and  his  relations  with  the 
Emperor,  who  thus  obtained  the  supreme  jurisdiction 
in  the  ecclesiastical  State.'  After  the  Romans  and 
the  Pope  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  constitution 
Lothar  could  leave  the  city  with  his  mind  at  rest, 
and  return  to  receive  the  praises  of  his  gratified 
father. 

Eugenius  the  Second  died  in  August  827,  after 
a  brief  but  prosperous  reign.  The  peace  which  the 
West  in  general,  and  the  city  more  especially,  had  en- 
joyed was  in  great  part  due  to  the  moderation  of  the 

'  GUdnlo  Gigli  [caporione  di  CampitcUo  ahoat  1644)  writes  {Mier. 
Stisorum.  334) ;  ftr  autorili  di  Lolhario  Imp.  ii  Popola  Ramana 
lonti  alia  creatieiu  dt'  Magislrati  chtfurono  CoiuoK,  Pnfitla  tl  13, 
Dicarchoni  nelt  oHno  di  Ckriite  835.  There  is  probably  some  truth 
in  this  5appoul[an. 

•  Ficket,  Untemuk.  iL  366. 
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Pope;  still  more,  however,  to  the  Carolingian  edict, 
which  for  the  first  time  had  given  the  Roman  people 
a  certain  autonomy  with  regard  to  the  Papacy.' 


4.  Valentinus  1.,  Pope  —  Gregory  IV.,  Pope  —  The 
Saracens  invade  the  Mediterranean  and  found 
THEIR  Kingdom  in  Sicilv — Gregory  IV.  builds 
New  Ostia — Fall  of  Charles's  Monarchy — Death 
OF  Lewis  the  Pious — Lothar  sole  Emperor — 
Partition  of  Verdun,  843. 

The  successor  of  Eugenius,  Valentinus  the  First,  Valentine 
the  son  of  Peter,  a  Roman  of  the  Via  Lata,  died  ^.  "*' 
within   forty   days   of  his   accession,   when   another 
Roman,  the  son  of  John,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  chair.    The  new  Pope,  who 
called  himself  Gregory  the  Fourth,  did  not,  however,  Gn^ory 
receive  consecration  until  after  he  had  obtained  the  oa^'-e^' 
Imperial  ratification.' 

The  times  were  filled  with  threats  of  approach- 
ing storm.  In  the  North  Charles's  recently  founded 
monarchy  was  shaken  by  the  dissensions  of  his 
already  degenerate  house ;  in  the  South  Saracens 
and  Moors  from  Africa,  Candia  and  Spain  advanced 
with  increasing  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  ea^er  to 
gain  possession  of  Italy,  as  their  fellow-believers  had 

'  Lii.  F»nl.,  Vita  Eugeti. :  Maxima  aulem  pax— nam  ifn— facts 
amieta.     Th*  Wia  of  Eugenius  occupies  only  a  line  or  two. 

•  Std  mm  pritu  ordinatta  at,  quam  legalus  imp.  Romam  vinit,  el 
tttetianem  peptiii,  gualii  entt,  examinaziil.      Annal.  Eink.  A.  S17. 
This  is  the  pcusage  which  suppoits  Ihe  piobutnliiy  of  Luthaj''s  decree. 
VOL.   IIL  E 
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already  gained  possession  of  Spain.  Saracen  pirates 
had  long  cruised  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  had 
plundered  the  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  mainland ; 
and  towers  had  been  erected  and  guards  stationed 
along  the  Roman  coast  as  early  as  the  time  of  Leo 
the  Third  for  defence  against  the  pirates.  In  813 
they  attacked  Centumcellae  (Civita  Vecchia),  sacked 
Lampedusa  and  Ischia,  landed  in  Corsica  and 
Sardinia,  and  swarmed  in  Sicilian  waters.* 

The  Patricius  resident  in  Sicily  had  (in  813) 
bought  a  ten  years'  peace ;  a  military  revolution, 
however,  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  827,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  island.  The  Byzan- 
tine general  Euphemius  rose  in  insurrection.  The 
troops  of  the  Armenian  Palata  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  Emperor  drove  Euphemius  to  Africa.  Here 
the  traitor  made  overtures  to  Zi^det  Allah,  ruler  of 
Kairewan,  proposing  with  his  aid  to  conquer  the 
wealthy  island  on  condition  of  obtaining  recogni- 
tion as  Emperor.  Arabs,  Berbers,  fugitive  Spanish 
Mohammedans,  the  flower  of  Africa,  sailed  to  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  and  landed  near  Mazara  on  June 
17th,  827.  Palata  was  defeated,  the  victors  advanced 
before    Syracuse ;     but,    unable    to    take  the    city, 

^  Leo  III.  Ep.  4  to  Charles :  littoraria  nostra  et  vestra  ab  infesitUume 
paganorum — ttiia  reddantur  atque  defensa.  The  Annal,  Eink,  A, 
813,  alone  speaks  of  the  devastation  of  Centumcellae.  In  812  Leo  III. 
(Ep.  8)  writes :  ingressi  sunt  in  insulam  qutmdamy  qua  dicitur  Iscia 
majore^  non  longe  a  Neapolit.  urbe  miliaria  XXX,  Thus  was  the 
ancient  Aenaria  already  called  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  defence  of 
Corsica  was  transferred  to  Count  Boniface  of  Lucca.  Leo  III.  already 
makes  use  of  the  name  Moors,  Agareni  (sons  of  Hagar),  and  the 
questionable  term  Saracens.    See  d'Uerbelot  on  this  word. 
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stormed  first  of  all  Palermo  on  September   nth, 

837-' 

With  Sicily  fell  the  bulwark  which  had  defended 
the  mainland  from  the  Saracens.  The  Southern 
provinces  henceforward  formed  the  stage  of  deadly 
strife  between  the  Emperors  of  East  and  West  and 
the  African  Sultans,  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Sicily, 
where  the  enemies  of  Christendom  established  the 
seat  of  an  Arab  monarchy  in  the  neighbouring 
Palermo,  must  have  caused  the  Pope  to  tremble  for 
the  safety  of  Rome  itself  Seawards  the  city  lay 
open  to  the  enemy,  for  the  crumbling  walls  of  Portus 
and  Ostia  could  offer  no  resistance  to  the  invader 
who  wished  to  enter  by  the  Tiber,  A  Roman 
garrison  may  still  have  been  quartered  within  the 
walls  of  either  fortress,  but  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  both  one  and  the  other  was  daily  reduced  by  flight 
Ostia  was  now  more  active  and  populous  than  Portus, 
the  vessels  which  still  made  their  way  to  Rome 
following  the  left  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  remained 
navigable.  Amid  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  baths 
and  theatres  the  church  of  S,  Aurea  had  been  erected, 
and  here  dwelt  the  Bishop,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  suburbicarian  prelates,  to  whom  belonged  the 
privilege  of  consecrating  the  Pope.*  Gr^ory  resolved 
to  fortify  Ostia.  The  utter  ruin  of  the  ancient  city 
convinced  him,  however,  of  the  expediency  of  found- 

'  Slaria  da  Musulmanai  di  Sicilia,  by  Michele  Amtui, 
*  Ep.  HostUmU,  gui  debit  coniKrare  tl  ben^irt  ApostoUeuat  pra 
etnnibus  aiiis,  says  John  Diaconns  (Mabillon,  Mut.  It.  ii.  566)  \  he 
Ihen  ennnicrata  in  order  the  Bisbops  of  S,  RuHna,  Porlua,  Albano, 
Tiuculum,  Sabina,  Piaeneste, 
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ing  a  new  one.'  He  built  the  second  city  from  the 
materials  of  its  predecessor,  the  monuments  of  which 
were  now  entirely  destroyed.  He  surrounded  his 
foundation  with  strong  walls,  whose  towers  he  pro- 
vided with  catapults.*  His  work  finished,  the  Pope 
called  the  town  after  himself,  Gregoriopolis ;  but 
happily  it  did  not  long  retain  its  unwieldy  name. 
The  year  of  the  foundation  of  New  Ostia  is  unknown  ; 
it  must,  however,  have  followed  close  on  the  conquest 
of  Palermo  by  the  Mussulmen. 

While  the  advance  of  the  Saracens  struck  Christen- 
dom with  dismay,  the  wanton  quarrels  between 
Charles's  successors  made  doubtful  its  defence  by 
the  Empire.  The  new  Roman  Empire  seemed  on 
the  point  of  disruption ;  the  crown  of  its  great 
founder  was  dishonoured  on  the  head  of  his  own  son 
and  by  the  insolent  hands  of  his  grandsons.  The 
rude  times  of  the  Merovingians  were  revived  on 
Charles's  death  :  lust  of  power,  avarice  and  licentious- 
ness, characteristics  of  the  ancient  Prankish  dynasty, 
reappeared  to  corrupt  the  new.  The  sons  rose  gainst 
their  father,  and  the  whole  Empire  was  aflame  with 
the  unnatural  rebellion.  The  appearance  of  the 
great  Charles  may  be  compared  to  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which,  piercing  the  night,  illuminated  the  earth  for  a 
moment,  only  to  leave  darkness  behind. 
Decay  of        Lewis  the  Pious  married  for  the  second  time  in  8lo. 

Lewis's  ' 

MoQarchy.        i    yua  Cregor.  IV.  n.  476  :  feiil—in  pnedicia  eivitate  Ostienii  civi- 

lalem  aliam  a  sclt>.     NevcTthekss,  not  in,  but  close  to  [t.     Thus  ancient 

Capua  was  desert<xl  about  S41,  and  a  Uitle  lalei  new  Capua,  arose. 
'  The   expressions  aie ;   forth  iimul,  ac  sens,   il  calharattis — tl 

detufti — petrarias  ruibili  arte  eomfosuil,  tl  aferU — altiori Jessalo  prx- 

cinxit,  ntfaciltus  murg!  cmlinfure  isli  valtrmt. 
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His  wife  was  Judith,  daughter  of  Welf,  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  first  prince  of  a  name  so  ominous  in 
Italian  history.  In  823  Judith,  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  other  princes,  Lothar,  Pipin  of  Aquitaine  and 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  had  borne  a  son — Charles,  The 
or^nal  division  of  the  Empire  was  now  changed, 
and  the  young  prince  received  a  share.  Between  the 
weak  and  priest-ridden  father  and  the  refractory  sons 
stood  an  insolent  minister,  Bernhard,  Duke  of  Septi- 
mania,  the  tutor  of  the  boy  prince,  and,  as  it  was 
whispered,  the  lover  of  the  Empress.  The  elder  sons 
revolted  against  their  father.  In  830  Lothar  rose  in 
arms  in  Italy ;  Pipin  attacked  the  Emperor  in  France, 
and  the  two  princes  in  concert  demanded  that  their 
prisoner  should  resign  the  crown  and  retire  to  a 
monastery.  The  people,  however,  restored  him  to 
tiie  throne,  and  the  brothers  quarrelled.  In  833  they 
were  again  unanimous,  and  war  broke  out  afresh  on 
every  side.  The  sons  set  up  their  camp  opposite 
their  father  in  Abatia,  whither  Lothar  summoned  or 
conducted  the  Pope  to  effect  a  peace.  To  the  Franks, 
however,  Gregory  the  Fourth  only  appeared  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace,  and  a  partisan  of  the  rebellious 
sons.  The  old  Emperor,  suspicious  of  his  purpose, 
received  him  without  any  show  of  reverence ;  the 
bishops  of  his  party  (still  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  chair)  even  declared  that 
if  the  Pope  came  to  excommunicate,  he  would 
go  forth  excommunicated.  Gregory  consequently 
accomplished  nothing  in  the  camp  of  the  princes, 
and  finally  returned  "without  honour"  to  Rome.' 

■  The   Fita   Wtia,  ii.  c.   16,  relates  that  the  Pope  was  in  tenoi 
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The  Head  of  the  Church  had  witnessed  how,  after 
Lewis's  desertion  by  his  corrupt  adherents,  the  father 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  his  sons ;  how  the  bishops 
had  supported  the  frivolous  political  grievances  of 
the  princes;  and  he  afterwards  learnt  that  a  council 
at  Compifegne  had  excommunicated  the  dethroned 
Emperor.  He  himself  had  only  sought  to  effect  an 
equivocal  mediation,  the  result  of  which  had  dimin- 
ished his  authority.  Called  to  the  highest  mission  of 
the  priesthood — to  soothe  irritated  humanity  by  love, 
and  to  establish  peace  between  princes  and  peoples 
— he  had  shown  himself  intent  solely  on  his  own 
advantage. 

After  the  brothers  had  divided  the  Empire  and  had 
quarrelled  afresh,  after,  with  the  aid  of  Lewis  of 
Germany,  the  Emperor  had  reascended  the  throne, 
Lothar  came,  to  Italy.  The  Pope,  who  dared  not 
openly  acquiesce  in  his  course  of  conduct,  was 
obliged  to  reprimand  the  undutiful  son ;  Lothar  now 
seized  on  the  ecclesiastical  property  ;  and  his  officials 
even  ptit  some  of  the  Pope's  followers  to  death.  The 
Emperor  wished  himself  to  come  to  Rome  to  ease 
himself  of  his  burthen  of  guilt  and  misery  at  the 
Apostle's  grave,  but,  unable  to  carry  out  his  project, 

because  the  bishops  of  France  wished  lo  depose  htm.  Gregoi7  wrote 
lo  him  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  oath  tendered  to  (he  Emperor,  but 
that  he  'must  reprove  hint  for  all  that  he  had  done  to  destroy  the  unity 
and  peace  of  the  church.  (Mansi  XIV.  521).  Nilhard  [J/iit.  I.  c  4) 
says  that  Ihe  rebellious  sons  had  won  the  Pope  over  to  their  side : 
magnit  preHbus  in  supflemenlum  sua  valuntalis  assumunt.  He  was 
entirely  in  Lothar's  power,  R.  Baimann,  Dii  Pslilik  da-  FaftU, 
'■  343 ;  Simson,  Jahrb.  des  frank.  KticAt  tmltr  Ludwig  der  Frvmmnt, 
vol.  iL 
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he  sent  envoys  to  his  son  and  to  the  Pope.  Gr^ory 
also  sent  his  nuncios  to  France;  Lothar,  however, 
expelled  them,  and  it  was  only  in  secret  that  the 
papal  letters  were  conveyed  across  the  Alps.  Such 
are  the  events  of  the  year  836.  The  history  of  Rome 
is  veiled  in  silence  so  complete  that  the  annalist 
eagerly  seizes  on  these  occurrences  in  order  to  fill  the 
void  of  time. 

The  unhappy  Lewis  died  on  July  20th,  840 ;  and  De«th  ot 
Lothar,  to   whom   he  had    bequeathed   the   crown,  p^^^  ^ 
sceptre   and   sword    of  Empire,   now   ascended   the 
throne  as  sole  emperor.     Strife,  however,  broke  forth 
with  fresh  fury,  and  a  fierce  civil  war  began,  which 
Gregory  strove  in  vain  to  appease     After  Lothar  had 
unsheathed   the   sword   to   defend  the   unity  of  the 
monarchy  against  his  brothers,  after  he  had  been 
vanquished  on   the   deadly  field   of  Auxerre  (June 
25th,  841),  the  combatants  at  last  came  to  terms  in 
the  memorable  partition  of  Verdun  of  the  year  843,  paoiiion  of 
by  which  the  monarchy  of  Charles  was  dismembered  ^'j  y^SlT 
and   reduced    to   its   national    racial   divisiods,   and  S43. 
Germany,  Italy  and  France  became  separate  nations. 
The  Emperor  Lothar  received  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Italy  with   the  "  Roman    city,"    and    consequently 
designated  his  son,  Lewis  the  Second,  King  of  Italy.' 
Such  was  the  form  which  the  Empire  of  Charles — a 
theocracy  erected  on  the  principles  of  Christendom — 

'  Omnia  r^gna  Italia  cum  ifta  Remana  urbe,  qua  tt  mede  ai  emni 
lancla  taUiia  propter  prasenliam  apestolor.  Pitri  el  Pauli  sptciali 
qvtdam  veneratur  priviltgie,  it  gumd.  frepter  Romani  nomints  imiic- 
lam  pattniiam  erbii  terror,  demina  dicta  fuerat ;  tbus  Regina,  Abbot 
of  Priim,  Chran.  A.  843. 
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assumed  within  a  generation  after  the  coronation  of 
the  great  Emperor. 


5.  Mania  for  Relics — The  Bodies  of  Saints— Their 
REMOVAL  —  Character  or  the  Pilgrimages  of 
THE  Ninth  Century  —  Gregory  IV.  rebuilds 
THE  Basilica  of  S.  Mark — Restores  the  Aqua 
Sabbatina — Builds  the  papal  Villa  Draco — His 
death  in  844. 

The  historian  of  Rome  at  this  period  is  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  the  annals  of  the  Prankish  chroniclers, 
which,  however,  supply  but  scanty  information,  and 
on  the  biographies  of  the  Popes,  which  contain  little 
beyond  lists  of  buildings  and  votive  gifts.  He  there- 
fore despairs  of  giving  any  account  of  civic  life  in 
Rome ;  but,  since  religious  interests  chiefly  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  citizens,  we  may  bestow  a  glance 
upon  religious  matters. 
Rome  still  continued   to  scatter  relics  over  the 

_  _  West,  as  in  the  days  of  Astolf  and  Desiderius.     A 

desire  to  new  passion,  the  singular  desire  for  the  possession  of 
Tclici.  the  bodies  of  saints  had  mastered  the  Christian  world ; 
and,  fostered  by  the  avarice  and  lust  of  power  of  the 
priests,  it  increased  in  the  growing  ignorance  of  the 
age  to  complete  frenzy.  We  look  back  appalled  to 
the  time  when  a  skeleton  stood  on  the  altar  of 
Humanity  to  receive  its  laments,  its  desires,-  its 
shuddering  raptures.  The  Romans,  who  with  practi- 
cal insight  always  understood  how  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  needs  of  foreign  nations,  now  drove  a 
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regular  trade  in  corpses,  relics  and  im^es  of  the 
saints,  and  to  this  traffic  and  to  the  sale  of  ancient 
manuscripts  the  commerce  of  the  city  was  entirely 
restricted.^  The  countless  pilgrims  who  thronged  to 
the  sacred  capital  could  not  leave  her  without  bear- 
ing away  some  consecrated  memorial.  They  brought 
relics  from  the  Catacombs,  as  visitors  of  the  present 
day  buy  jewels,  pictures  and  statues.  Only  bishops 
or  princes,  however,  were  able  to  gain  possession  of 
entire  corpses.  The  guardians  of  the  churchyards 
kept  watch  through  anxious  nights,  as  if  against 
hyaenas,  while  thieves  prowled  around  and  employed 
a  thousand  frauds  to  attain  their  objects.  These 
thieves  themselves  were  frequently  the  victims  of 
fraud,  for  the  amused  priests  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
cure false  corpses  and  furnish  them  with  desirable 
labels. 

In  827  the  Franks  stole  the  remains  of  SS.  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Peter,  and  carried  them  to  Soissons.  In 
849  a  presbyter  of  Rheims  took  a  body,  which  he 
asserted  was  that  of  the  mother  of  Constantine.*     The 

'  Still  later,  Gennaa  satire,  jeering  at  Rome,  said  : 
TVutKoiti  vivei  cnidtli  vulneri  samlos  ; 
Vendtrt  nunc  korum  morlua  membra  soles. 

Epigram  on  Rome  in  Cod.  UdalHci  XXI. 
*  In  the  nmth  or  tenth  cenCiuy  Napoleon  would  have  imposed  a 
tribute  of  coipses  upon  Rome.  Chroniclers  record  the  arrival  of  SS. 
Harcellinus  and  Peter  in  Aachen  {,Annal,  Xanl.  and  Astron.  c.  41). 
Siegbeit  asserts  that  the  body  of  S.  Helena  lay  in  the  churcli  dedicated 
to  these  martyrs.  Baronius,  however,  ad  A.  S49,  says  that  there  was 
an  old  dispute  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks  concerning  the  possession 
of  her  remains.  They  were  also  claimed  by  the  Venetians.  The  _ 
French  claimed  to  possess  the  remains  even  of  Gr^jory  I,,  as  well  as 
those  of  BenedicL 
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possession  of  remains  of  such  exalted  sanctity  was 
esteemed  so  valuable,  as  entirely  to  condone  the  dis- 
grace of  the  theft  It  was  also  provided  that  these 
remains  should  work  miracles  while  on  their  travels, 
and  thus  announce  their  acquiescence  in  their  enforced 
translation  and  increase  their  own  value.  The  custom 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  brought  the  likenesses  of 
gods  from  foreign  cities  to  place  them  in  their  temples, 
seemed  thus  to  be  revived.  The  Popes  frequently 
gave  their  consent  to  the  removal  of  Roman  saints  to 
other  lands  ;  and  the  storm  of  entreaties  from  cities, 
churches  and  princes  for  the  possession  of  such 
favours  was  incessant  The  dead  were  borne  out  of 
the  city  on  ornamental  cars,  accompanied  by  a  solemn 
procession  of  priests  and  laymen.who,  bearing  torches 
and  chanting  hymns,  followed  the  coffin  some  dis- 
tance on  its  way.  The  people  streamed  forth  to  meet 
the  funeral  car  all  along  its  route.  They  implored 
miracles,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  healing.  Arrived 
at  its  goal,  in  some  town  of  Germany,  France  or 
England,  the  dead  was  honoured  with  a  series  of 
festivals  which  lasted  several  days.  Dismal  triumphal 
processions  such  as  these  frequently  left  Rome  for 
the  provinces  of  the  West,  and  while  they  advanced 
from  one  city  or  country  to  another,  they  diffused  a 
sort  of  morbid  faith  and  a  spirit  of  superstitious 
enthusiasm,  of  which  we  can  now  scarcely  form  an 
idea.' 

'  See  for  euimple  Ttansla/iB  S.  Altxatidri  {^Mun.  Cain,  ii.),  and 
Einhardi,  Hist.  Translat.  SS.  MarctU.  it  Petri,  Act  SS.  Juni  2,  p.  aoi. 
In  S36  the  body  of  Bishop  Severus  was  stoloi  from  Ravenna  and 
brought  to  Maine  by  Arcblnshop  Otgei. 
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The  translation  of  two  celebrated  Apostles  precisely 
at  this  period  excited  a  universal  sensation  and  in- 
creased the  desire  for  similar  possessions.  In  828 
Venetian  merchants,  amid  many  adventures,  brought 
the  body  of  S.  Mark  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  the 
patron  of  which  city  the  saint  now  became.'  In  840 
there  arrived  at  Benevento  another  apostle,  Bar- 
tholomew, who  had  long  previously  swum  in  his 
marble  coflin  from  India  to  the  island  of  Lipari.  The 
Saracens  had  plundered  the  island  later  in  the  year, 
and  taken  the  bones  of  the  saint  from  the  grave.  A 
hermit  collected  and  carried  them  to  Benevento,  where 
Sicard,  the  reigning  prince,  laid  them  in  the  cathedral 
amid  unspeakable  rejoicings.'  The  Southern  Italians, 
already  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstitions,  made  use  of 
dead  saints  for  political  demonstrations.  In  871  the 
Capuans,  bearing  the  body  of  S,  Germanus  on  their 
shoulders,  had  entered  the  camp  of  Lewis  the  Second, 
hoping  by  means  of  their  sacred  burthen  to  propitiate 
the  King.  The  anxiety  for  saintly  relics  was  scarcely 
anywhere  more  fervent  than  at  the  court  of  the  last 
Lombard  ruler  of  Itaiy.  As  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  Popes  or  Princes  were  enthusiastic 
in  collecting  antiquities  and  manuscripts,  so  Sicard, 

'  Saints  became  patrons  of  cities.  Rome  placed  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Panl  upon  her  columns,  Venice  the  Lion  of  S.  Mack,  Genoa  S. 
Geoi^e.  The  dead  Maik  worked  his  greatest  miracle  in  the  building 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Venice,  which  was  begun  in  976. 

*  Lta  Osliats.  i.  c.  24.  I  saw  at  Monte  Casino  two  manuscripts, 
n.  139  and  149,  of  Ihe  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  relate  the 
translation  of  S.  Bartholomew  lo  Lipaii  and  Benevenio  ;  they  are  silent, 
however,  n^rding  his  temoval  lo  the  iibuid  in  the  Tiber  in  the  lime 
crfOttoU.  ot  IIL 
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sending  his  agents  to  the  islands  and  along  the  coasts, 
collected  bones  and  skulls,  entire  bodies  and  relics, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Benevento,  thus 
entirely  transforming  the  temple  into  a  museum  of 
sacred  fossils.  We  may  imagine  the  alacrity  with 
which  he  was  served.  As  other  monarchs  extorted 
tribute  from  the  conquered,  he  made  use  of  his  wars 
to  extort  corpses.  He  forced  the  people  of  Amalfi  to 
surrender  the  body  of  Trifomena,  as  his  father  Sico 
had  previously  obliged  the  Neapolitans  to  surrender 
the  body  of  S.Januarius,' which  also  had  been  brought 
to  Benevento  amid  the  enthusiastic  rejoicings  of  the 
inhabitants.* 

With  this  worship  of  the  dead  was  associated 
the  great  pilgrimage  movement,  which  at  this 
time  and  in  succeeding  centuries  stirred  the  West 
Movement  is  a  natural  law  of  mankind  ;  wars  and 
business,  commerce  and. travel,  have  always  kept  the 
life  of  society  in  motion  ;  but  in  early  mediteval  times 
the  peaceful  movement  of  mankind  consisted  chiefly 
in  pilgrimages,  which  reached  their  height  in  the 
Crusades,  the  greatest  pilgrimage  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  All  races,  all  ages  and  classes  took  part  in 
these  pilgrimages  ;  the  emperor,  prince  and  bishop  as 
well  as  the  beggar,  the  child,  the  youth,  the  noble 
matron.  The  old  man  wandered  barefoot  bearing  the 
pilgrim's  staff.  The  impulse  fostered  in  mankind  a 
romantic  spirit,  the  longing  for  the  adventurous  and 
unknown.  Rome  had  called  these  processions  into 
existence  in  the  West,  and  had  drawn  them  within 
her  walls.  And  although  they  did  not  end  in  Rome, 
'  Wmm.  Sa/em,  c.  49. 
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more  especially  after  many  other  sanctuaries  had 
been  provided  for  the  requirement  of  more  ui^ent  needs 
in  other  provinces  of  the  Empire,  nevertheless  the  de- 
lusion that  a  pil^mage  to  the  Eternal  City  placed  the 
believer  in  secure  possession  of  the  keys  of  Paradise 
lasted  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Bishops  ex- 
horting mankind  to  these  pilgrimages  encouraged  the 
idea.  The  child-like  faith  of  an  age  which  had  not 
discovered  that  the  way  to  atonement  lies  within  the 
human  breast,  but  believed  that  it  was  to  be  found  in 
journeying  to  some  distant  material  symbol  of  salva- 
tion, sufficed  to  satisfy-  the  pious  traveller,  who  faced 
the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  the  dangers  of  hostile 
roads,  and  passed  through  the  premeditated  renuncia- 
tions of  a  long  and  toilsome  pilgrimage,  as  through 
Puigatory,  before  he  reached  the  goal  of  grace. 
Every  merited  or  unmerited  trouble,  every  form  of 
human  suffering,  every  crime  could  turn  with  hope  to 
Rome,  to  receive  absolution  at  the  holy  place,  or  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The  incalculable  importance 
which  the  belief  of  mankind  attributed  to  one  single 
city  has  never  been  repeated,  and  never  can  be  re- 
peated again.  That  in  times  of  utter  barbarism  such 
a  sanctuary  of  peace  and  expiation  existed  was  in 
truth  fortunate  for  mankind.  Innumerable  companies 
of  pilgrims  journeyed  to  Rome  ;  whole  tribes  crossed 
the  Alps  or  arrived  by  sea,  all  drawn  by  a  moral  im- 
pulse. But  sorrow,  modesty  and  virtue  were  too 
often  condemned  to  make  the  journey  in  company 
with  shameless  vice  and  cunning  fraud,  and,  while  on 
the  very  way  to  salvation,  through  contact  with  evil, 
to  become   themselves   corrupt.     The   demoralising 
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intercourse  with  men  wlio  were  severed  from  all  family 
ties,  the  adventures  and  allurements  offered  by  the 
journey,  the  seductive  arts  practised  in  the  dissolute 
cities  of  the  South,  wrought  the  ruin  of  countless 
women,  and  many  who  had  left  their  native  country  as 
modest  maidens,  widows  or  nuns  to  strengthen  their 
vows  at  the  grave  of  S.  Peter,  returned  home  fallen,  or 
remained  behind  to  lead  an  abandoned  life.* 

Pilgrims  streamed  daily  through  the  gates  of  Rome 
If  some  bore  the  aspect  of  genuine  piety,  the  beggar- 
like and  fierce  demeanour  of  others  must  have  struck 
terror  into  the  beholder.  Many  were  branded  with 
the  most  heinous  crimes.  The  laws  of  modem  society 
oblige  the  criminal  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  public 
gaze  and  removed  from  all  association  with  the  up- 
right, and  leave  him  in  solitude  to  his  punishment  or 
his  reformation.  A  contrary  course  was  pursued  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  criminal  was  sent  forth  pro- 
vided with  a  certificate  from  his  bishop,  which  openly 
acknowledged  him  guilty  of  murder  or  incest,  pre- 
scribed his  journey,  its  mode  and  its  duration,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnished  him  with  a  certificate  of 
identity  which  granted  him  protection.  He  traded  on 
his  crime,  attested  by  the  episcopal  signature,  as  on  a 
passport,  showing  it  to  all  abbots  and  bishops  in  the 
places  through  which  he  passed.    To  this  letter  of  in- 

'  As  early  as  744  Archbishop  Boniface  of  Milan  wiote  lo  Culhberl 
of  Cantcrbory  that  ihe  Synod  should  forbid  women  and  nuns  i/er  etfrt' 
qusiUiam,  quam  adRaman.  iioital.  .  .  .  faciunt,  quia  magna  txparit 
ftreunl,  fiatuis  nmaiien/iSus  inttgris.  Ptrpauea  enim  sunt  dvitata 
in  LaHgebardia  .  .  .  Francia  .  .  .  Gallia,  in  qua  non  Ht  .  .  , 
tmntrix  gourit  Angitmm.  The  Synod  of  Friuliin  791  (Canon  XII.) 
ibibftdc  nun*  from  going  on  jnlgriniages  to  Rome.     Munilori,  Diu.  $8, 
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troduction  and  of  condemnation  the  criminal  owed  his 
hospitable  reception.  He  could  travel  free  of  care 
from  station  to  station  until  he  reached  the  sanctuary 
which  was  his  destined  goal*  The  penal  code  of  the 
Middle  Ages  shows  a  harsh  contradiction  between 
brutal  barbarity  and  angelic  mildness.  The  glorious 
principles  of  Christianity,  of  showing  mercy  to  the 
fallen,  or  opening  the  way  of  reconciliation  for  the 
sinner,  came  into  collision  with  the  institutions  of  civil 
society.  The  same  age  which  through  a  decree  of  a 
sacred  synod  condemned  offenders  guilty  of  high 
treason  to  lose  their  sight,  or  to  ride  through  the  city 
on  a  mangy  ass,  provided  the  murderer  of  father  or 
mother  with  a  pilgrim's  passport,  and  shielded  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Furies  which  had  followed 
Orestes.  Rome,  the  great  refugium  peccatorum,  gave 
shelter  to  all  sins  that  ever  had  form  or  name.  The 
histories  of  the  pilgrimages  were  at  the  same  time  the 
criminal  histories  of  the  period.  Terrible  figures  fre- 
quently cross  the  scene — men  who,  like  the  penitents 
of  India,  carried  chains,  others  half-naked,  with  iron 
rings  round  their  necks,  or  with  a  band  of  iron  welded 
round  the  arm.  These  were  the  murderers  of  parents, 
brothers  or  their  own  children,  upon  whom  a  bishop 

'  Tractarittfm  ilinert  ftragcndo  in  the  Book  of  Formula,  MorculG 
Hocaclu,  Puis,  1613,  lib.  v.  314  :  dt  hue  vid.  facto  guod  itijliganli 
adDersario—fro/friuntfilmin  tuum,  sive  nepotem — interfeitrit.  Since 
the  murderer  wu  obliged  to  spend  so  many  years  in  pilgrimages,  he  was 
not  to  be  denied  mamiontm  etfocum,  patxtn  it  aquam.  A  pilgrimage 
IS  punishment  for  the  crime  of  manslaughter  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
■ndent  German  Wer^ld.  Envoys  OQ  their  travels  were  provided  for 
somewhat  belter.  See  the  Iraeloria  Ugatorum,  p.  33,  n.  11.,  and  the 
lone  ^"U  of  &n  fbi  their  eolertainment. 
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had  imposed  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  They  threw 
themselves  down  on  the  graves  with  shrieks,  scourged 
themselves,  prayed,  fell  into  ecstacies.  Sometimes 
their  skill  succeeded  in  bursting  their  fetters  at  the 
tomb  of  some  mart>T.  And  since  the  expiation  of  a 
crime  offered  an  immediate  passport  to  hospitality,  it 
happened  not  unfrequently  that  rogues  di^^ised 
themselves  under  the  mask  of  criminals,  simply  in 
order  to  obtain  opportunity  of  adventure  and  gain. 
They  travelled  through  the  country  with  false  pass* 
ports,  excited  the  thoughtless  compassion  of  man- 
kind, obtained  food  in  abbeys  or  in  pilgrims'  quarters. 
Many  feigned  to  be  possessed,  ran  with  strange 
gesticulations  through  the  towns,  and,  throwing 
themselves  down  beside  the  images  of  the  saints  in 
the  convents,  in  their  presence  suddenly  regained 
sense  and  speech,  received  presents,  by  no  means 
insignificant,  from  the  monks,  and  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  ply  their  arts  elsewhere.* 

The  worship  of  relics  has  no  more  powerful  accuser 

than  the  immorality  and  falsehood  which  were  its 

consequences  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Gregory  To  Gregory  the  Fourth  is  ascribed  the  institution 

j^Hi^of*^  of  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  a  festival  especially  allied 

s.  Mark,     ^j^h  the  Pantheon,  and   celebrated  throughout   the 

entire  West  on  November   ist     The  translation  of 

the  body  of  S.  Mark  to  Venice  may  have  prompted 

the  Pope  to  restore  the  basilica  below  the  Capitol 

*  Charles  had  already  issued  an  edict  against  frauds  of  this  kind  : 
Capitulare^  n.  45,  Aachen,  A,  802 :  »/  mangones  et  cociones  et  ttudi 
homines  qui  cum  ferro  vadunt^  turn  sinaniur  vagari  et  deceptiones 
kominibus  agere,     Afon,  Germ,  100,  Muratori,  Diss.  xxiu. 
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which  bore  the  name  of  the  saint,  all  the  more  pro- 
bably since  Gregory  himself  had  been  Cardinal  of 
the  basilica.  This  ancient  church  had,  however, 
originally  been  dedicated,  not  to  the  Evangelist,  but 
to  Pope  Marcus.  The  form  which  it  received  when 
restored  by  Gregory  has  been  changed,  although  the 
original  mosaics  in  the  tribune  remain  unaltered. 
Christ  is  represented  in  the  act  of  blessing ;  on  the 
left  beside  him  stand  Pope  Marcus,  S.  Agapitus  and 
S.  Agnes ;  on  the  right,  S.  Felicissimus,  the  Evangelist 
Mark  and  Gregory  the  Fourth,  who  offers  the  church 
to  the  saint  The  style,  with  a  few  deviations,  is  that 
of  the  mosaics  of  Paschalis.  The  palms  are  absent,  the 
figures  have  bases  with  the  names  inscribed  (an  absurd 
conceit) ;  and  the  phoenix  is  placed  below  the  basis 
of  the  figure  of  Christ.' 

Gregory  conferred  a  notable  service  on  the  city  in  Hereworei 
the  restoration  of  the  Trajana  or  Sabbatine  aqueduct,  TrajaST 
which  after  its  previous  restoration  by  Adrian  the 
First  had  a  second  time  fallen  into  ruin.*  He  also 
turned  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Campagna, 
The  insurrection  in  Leo's  reign  had  caused  the  ruin 
of  several  estates,  among  them  that  of  Galena, 
Adrian's  foundation  on  the  Via  Portuensis.     Gregory 

'  Thete  couplet!  were  pkced  in  the  Tribune : 

fatfa  tkoHfinm  sistunt  fundmnine  ftdcra. 
Qua  SaiaiBBniaco  fulgail  lui  sidtn  ritu. 
Hoc  tibi  proqiH  tuo  perfeeit  fiaiul  hsitert 
Grtgorius  Mara  tximio  (vi  namint  Quartut. 
Tu  quoqu^  post6  Deum  viuendi  tempora  lengei 
Denet,  el  ad  call  pest  ftintu  sydera  dtuat. 
'  Pormam,  qua  Sabbatina  nutuufaiur  qua  jam  per  plurimes  anim 
{OHfracta—HifBiteradificart—Hisusfuit.    Lib.  Pvnt.,  Vita,  n.  467. 
VOL.  IIL  F 
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restored  the  Colony.  The  founder  of  New  Ostia 
was  obliged  to  provide  the  territory  on  the  Tiber 
with  inhabitants ;  he  therefore  established  the  colony 
of  Draco.  Here  he  also  built  himself  a  beautiful 
country  house,  adorned  with  porticoes  —  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  a  papal  villa.^ 

Gr^ory  the  Fourth  died,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  writers,  on  January  25th,  844. 

^  Ibid,  In  curte^  qua  eogmcmhuUur  Dracpnis^  tbmum  saiis  d^g* 
nam,  &c  In  qua  tarn  ipu^  quamqu4  etiam  fiUuri  Fonti/kts  cum 
omnibus,  qui  eis  obsequuntur,  quamdiu  eis  piacuerit  ibidtm  staHose 
immorari  vaiiant.  The  Domuscultse  are  here  called  eurtgs,  Nibbj 
{Anna/,  de  dint&mi  di  Ratna,  L  553)  shows  the  fundus  Drmccms,  and 
the  present  tenate  of  Dragone  and  Dragoncello  in  this  neighhourfaood. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

I.  Skroius  II.,  Pops— King  Lewis  combs  to  Rome 
— His  Coronation — His  Differences  with  the 
Pope  AMD  the  Romans — Siconolf  in  Rome — The 
Saracens  attack  and  plunder  S.  Peter's  and 
S.  Paul's — Death  of  Sergius  849. 

Rome  was  soon  stirred  to  excitement  by  a  divided 
election.  Clergy  and  nobles  (the  Princes  of  the 
Quirites,  as  the  Liber  Pontificatis  with  Roman  de- 
corum begins  to  express  itself)  elected  Sergius, 
Cardinal  of  S.  Martin  and  Sylvester ;  while  John,  an 
ambitious  deacon,  was  forcibly  conducted  to  the 
Lateran  by  a  body  of  armed  retainers.  The  nobles 
quelled  the  disturbance,  and  Sergius  the  Second  was  Sersiui  It. 
ordained.  Belonginghimself  toan  illustrious  Roman  a^*** 
family,  he  was  favoured  by  the  nobility.'  His  conse- 
cration, however,  took  place  without  the  Emperor's 
ratification,  and  was  apparently  performed  in  haste 
owing  to  the  tumult  in  the  city.  Lothar,  indignant 
at  the  violation  of  his  Imperial  rights,  commanded 
the  King  of  Italy  to  advance  with  an  army  to  Rome. 

>  Haitions  Polotni*  ioventt  a  itorj  to  the  effect  that  he  wu  called 
Ot  Pent,  and  tliat  be  mi  therefore  the  first  Pope  who  changed  his 
name,    John  XII.,  however,  is  the  earliest  imtaDce  of  a  Fope  changing 
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Lewis  set  forth  accompanied  by  Drogo,  Bishop  of 
Metz,  by  a  son  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  by  several 
prelates  and  counts.  Outrages  committed  on  his 
march  through  the  ecclesiastical  State  announced  his 
indignation  from  afar.  An  imposing  escort,  sent  by 
Sergius,  met  him  a  short  distance  from  the  city.  At 
the  ninth  milestone  he  was  received  by  the  judices,  a 
mile  outside  the  gates  by  all  the  schools  of  the  militia 
and  the  clergy.  It  was  the  Sunday  after  Whitsuntide. 
King  The  Pope  awaited  him  at  the  gates  of  S.  Peter's, 
comes  to  saluted  and  embraced  him,  and  walking  at  the  pontiffs 
'**"^  right  hand  he  advanced  through  the  atrium  to  the 
silver  door  of  the  basilica.  But  it  and  all  other  doors 
were  shut.  The  wary  pontiff,  turning  to  the  dismayed 
king,  thus  addressed  him :  "  If  thou  comest  with  up- 
right and  benevolent  intentions,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  the  republic,  the  city  and  this  church,  then  shall 
these  doors  be  opened  unto  thee ;  if  otherwise,  neither 
I  nor  any  at  my  command  shall  open  them."'  The 
King  protested  that  he  had  come  with  good  inten- 
tions ;  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  solemn  chant, 
"Benedictus  que  venit  in  nomine  Domini"  greeted 
the  entrance  of  both  King  and  Pope.  Tc^ether  they 
knelt  in  prayer  at  the  grave  of  the  Apostle.  Here 
princes  were  led  on  their  arrival,  and  here  their  wrath 
was  frequently  averted  like  a  harmless  flash  of  light- 
ning by  the  bronze  coffin  of  a  saint. 
The  Prankish  troops  encamped  outside  the  walls, 

'  Lib,  Pent,  b  Sereio  II.  n.  484.  The  Aniial.  Berlin.,  ad  A.  844, 
ungn  expresslj  as  the  cause  of  Lewis's  urival :  tu  deineifs  dteaUMt 
a^KteHcQ  quisquam  illu  prater  sta  {imferatarii)  juiiiotum  miistmm- 
ptt  sueruift  fnesentiam  erdiiutur  aiUitlti. 
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apparently  on  the  Neronian  Field,  and  demanded 
access  to  the  city.  Sergius,  however,  kept  the  gates 
dosed.'  The  Romans  hastened  to  rid  themselves  of 
Lewis  and  his  army.  The  election  of  Sergius  was 
first  tried  before  a  synod  ;  the  Frankish  party  disputed 
its  validity.  They  were,  however,  appeased,  and 
acknowledged  Sergius,  who  on  the  following  Sunday 
(June  iSth)  anointed  and  crowned  the  son  of  Lothar  is  crown 
King  of  Italy.*  Scarcely  was  the  ceremony  accom-  p^pe. 
plished  when  Lewis  advanced  claims  far  exceeding 
the  limits  of  his  r^al  rights.  He  demanded  that 
the  same  authority  over  Rome  should  be  conceded 
to  him  as  to  the  Emperor,  and  therefore  required 
the  oath  of  fidelity  from  the  Roman  nobles.  The 
Romans  firmly  refused.  "  This  only  will  1  concede," 
said  Sergius,  "  that  the  Romans  yield  the  oath  to 
their  Lord,  the  great  Emperor  Lothar,  and  neither  I 
nor  the  Roman  nobility  will  consent  that  this  oath 
can  be  tendered  to  his  son."  Rome  would  not  sink 
into  a  royal  city.  A  solemn  oath  was  again  sworn  to 
the  Emperor  Lothar  in  S.  Peter's,  and  the  attempt  of 
the  Italian  king  to  bring  the  Papacy  and  city  into 
subjection    to    himself   thus   failed.*     Sergius,   how- 

'  Ftntiftx  a  guibusd.  auditral,  quad  in  katu  fatiasiss.  Urbttn  ktspi- 
taEt«tis  caMSa  itUroin  volnissitti,  sed  munilir  clawiijue  partis,  tU 
Jitnt  miniine  amienit.  Lib.  Pont,  n.  485.  There  must  undoubtedly 
hs*e  been  some  contiact,  nhicli  fotbede  the  Impeiial  umy  being 
quartered  in  Rome.  Neither  would  the  ancient  Romans  tolerate  the 
presence  of  soldiers  in  the  city. 

*  Since  Lewis  was  already  King  of  the  Lombards,  his  coronation  in 
Rome  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  ■  benediction.  Nan  aveoa 
il  Papa  akvn  diritio  ptr  ceronart  un  rt  d' Italia,  here  justly  observes 
De  Meo,  Affaralte  crenoleg.  p.  9a 

*  Quia  li  vuUis,  Domine  Lothario  magrto  Imp.  hec  taeramemtum  ul 
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ever,  consented  to  appoint  Bishop  Drogo  as  his  Vicar 
Apostolic  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  He  solemnly  re- 
cognised the  Prankish  supremacy  in  Rome,  and 
Prankish  influence  was  again  restored  in  southern 
siconoif  Italy.  Precisely  at  this  time  Siconolf,  Prince  of 
ome.  Benevento  and  Salerno,  appeared  with  a  retinue  that 
resembled  an  army.  Harassed  by  the  Saracens,  he 
hastened  to  Rome  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Lewis, 
and  pledging  himself  to  a  tribute  of  ten  thousand 
gold  solidi,  he  acknowledged  himself  vassal  to  the 
King  of  Italy.  Lewis  departed  for  Pavia,  to  the 
unfeigned  joy  of  the  Romans.  This  was  one  of 
the  rare  moments  in  the  history  of  the  city,  when 
Pope,  nobles  and  people  found  themselves  of  one 
accord,  and  when  the  united  resistance  to  the  royal 
will  quickened  Roman  patriotism.* 

Siconoif  left  the  city  at  the  same  time.  After  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Sicard  in  840,  he  had  been 
released  from  his  prison  in  Taranto,  had  unsuccessfully 
laid  siege  to  Benevento,  where  Radelchis  had  seized 
on  his  brother's  throne,  and  had  eventually  been 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  Salerno. 
The  fair  kingdom  of  Arichis  henceforward  remained 
divided  into  three  parts,  Benevento — Salerno  and 
Capua;  and  the  severance  served  to  open  a  path  for 

faciant  solummodo  consentto.     Nam  Hludovico  ejus  filio  ut  hoc  pera- 
gatur  nee  ego^  nee  omms  Romanor,  nobilitas  consensu,  n.  487. 

*  Tunc  vera  laeti  omnes  cum  conjugibus,  ac  liberis^  Stnatus  Popuiusq, 
Rom,  (these  ideas,  like  that  of  Quiritum  PrineipeSt  now  become  more 
general)  ingeHiipesie  iiberaii—sanct,  Sergium  PrasuUm  velut  saluiis 
auciorem  ac  restUutorem  pacts  venerabantur.  n.  489.  The  Liber 
PotUificalis  here  interrupts  its  valuable  account  to  resume  its  enumera- 
tion of  votive  gifts. 
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the  Saracens  into  the  interior.  Radelchis  himself 
had  summoned  these  robber  hordes  to  his  aid  at  Bari. 
They  here  obtained  a  secure  foothold,  whence  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  Taranto  and  devastated 
the  whole  of  Apulia. 

While  the  Arabs  thus  settled  on  the  southern  main-  Advuiw 
land,  the  fleets  of  Kairewan  or  Palermo  scoured  the  sarawna. 
seas,  threatened  the  islands,  even  occupied  some  of 
them.  In  845  they  seized  ancient  Misenum  tn  the 
very  face  of  Naples.  But  Rome  was  the  goal  of  their 
desires.  They  hoped  to  plant  the  flag  of  the  Prophet 
on  S.  Peter's,  and  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
treasures  belonging  to  the  churches  with  which  the 
city  was  BUed. 

In  August  846  a  Saracen  fleet  sailed  to  the  mouth  Thejt 
of  the  Tiber.    The  papal  guards  in  New  Ostia  were  plunder  a 
dther  overpowered   or  despised.     While  one   horde  |'^^!^ 
advanced   to   Civita   Vecchia  another  sailed  up  the  B46. 
river,  and  at  the  same  time  a  third  detachment  forced 
its  way  on  from  Ostia  and  Portus.    Whether  or  not 
the  Saracens  actually  attacked  Rome  we  do  not  know. 
No  chronicler  informs  us  of  any  attack.     Neverthe- 
less, it  is  probable  that  the  Romans  stoutly  defended 
thdr  walls,  and  that  the  Vatican  and  S.  Paul's,  being 
unprotected,  remained  at   the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
The  Saxons,  Lombards,  Frisians  and  Franks  settled 
in  the  Borgo  must  also  undoubtedly  have  made  some 
resistance.      They  were,  however,  overpowered,  and 
the  Saracens  were  thus  enabled  to  sack  S.  Peter's 
undisturbed.'    This  temple  had  been  hallowed  to  the 

•  The  resistance  made  by  the  Schools  of  Foreigners  is  shown  by 
Hiilvr.   tgncti.    Catsiti,    {Mm.    Germ,   v.);    Saratem — Orattrium 
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whole  of  Chrbtendom,  not  only  by  its  five  hundred 
years'  existence,  but  also  by  the  acts  of  universal  im- 
portance which  had  taken  place  within  its  walls. 
The  footprints  of  ages,  the  traces  of  the  earthly  life, 
pilgrimage  and  death  of  humanity  seemed  to  be 
impressed  upon  its  hitherto  undesecrated  pavement. 
How  many  Emperors  and  Kings  whose  names  were 
forgotten  and  whose  realms  had  passed  away  had 
entered  and  quitted  its  doors,  and  on  what  solemn 
occasions.  How  many  Popes  rested  within  its  vaults. 
The  reverence  of  the  West  knew  no  more  sacred  spot 
And  this  treasure-house  of  the  Christian  faith,  which 
neither  Goths,  Vandals,  Greeks,  nor  Lombards  had 
ever  entered,  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  a  brigand 
horde  from  Africa. 

Imagination  fails  to  realise  the  wealth  of  the 
treasure  here  accumulated.  Since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  Emperors,  the  Princes  pf  the  West,  the 
Carolingians  and  the  Popes  had  endowed  the  basilica 
with  splendid  offerings,  until  S.  Peter's  might  in  truth 
be  regarded  as  the  museum  of  five  centuries  of  art. 
Among  the  objects  here  collected  some  were  famous 
on  account  of  their  form  or  historic  value.  Such  were 
the  ancient  gold  cross  on  the  coffin  of  the  Apostle, 
the  great  Pharus  of  Adrian,  and  Charles's  silver  table 
with  the  relief  of  Byzantium.^     All  these  treasures 

totum  deoastaverunt  b,  Princ,  Ap,  Petri^  beatiqtu  et  EccL  Pauli^  mui- 
tosq,  ibid,  peremerunt  Saxones.  .  .  .  See  the  inscription  from  S. 
Michele  in  Sassia,  quoted  in  vol.  ii. ,  which  serves  as  witness  to  the 
tradition. 

^  Lib,  Pont,,  Vita  Benedicii,  n.  576,  mentions  z.pharum  cemtharum 
argenieum  sedentem  in  pedibus  qiiotucr  a  Saracenis  ablatum.  The 
Romans  also  perpetrated  robberies.    The  golden  cross  of  Charles  had 
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were  carried  away  by  the  Saracens.  The  spoilers  even 
tore  the  silver  plates  from  the  doors,  the  gold  from 
the  floor  of  the  shrine,  and  carried  away  the  High 
Altar  itself  They  violated  the  grave  of  the  Apostle, 
and,  unable  to  remove  the  huge  bronze  coffin,  they 
broke  it  open  and  destroyed  or  scattered  its  contents. 
We  must  remember  that  this  mysterious  vault,  ac- 
cording to  universal  belief,  contained  the  remains  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  whose  successors  the 
Bishops  of  Rome  claimed  to  be,  and  before  whose 
ashes  nations  and  princes  fell  prostrate  in  the  dust ; 
and  we  must  bring  this  belief  home  to  our  minds 
in  order  fully  to  understand  the  atrocity  of  the 
outr^e  and  the  grief  of  Christendom. 

S.  Paul's  was  also  sacked  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  likewise  devastated.'  The  Romans  and  the 
country  people  undoubtedly  offered  resistance,  un- 
happily without  avail.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  chronicler  Benedict,  the  Saracens  attempted  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  Vatican  territory,  and  here 
been  (tolen  from  tbe  lAteran  in  the  time  of  Fuclulii  I.  yila  Lamis, 
■L  503. 

*  Portas  quas  datntxtrat  Saraeam  fragaties,  argenlegut  nudarat. 
Lib,  Pent,  in  Leone  IV.  n.  540,  Ablaiis  cum  ipse  a/iari  qued  tumiit 
mimerati  <^st.  prittHfis  SHftrpositum  Jiierat,  omnibus  amamettlit 
atfut  tiiiaurii.      Anna/  Berlin.,  A.  846. 

»  Vita  Btntd.  Ill,  D.  S68  :  Pmli  af.  upulemm^-a  Saraanii  de- 
Urtutum,  The  mck  of  the  two  Basilicas:  Vila  Lten.  IV,  n,  495; 
MaUtitt  b.  Petri  tt  Fauli  a  Saracenii  funditas  dtpradala.—Joh. 
DiareH.  Cirvn.  Niap.  (Muralori,  i.  p.  a,  \l^:^Africani^Ecde!iai 
apctteloT.  —  deripuemnt.  Histericla  Igneti  Cassin.  :  Anna!.  Farf. 
(Men.  Germ.  liii.  588)  ;  Lea  Oitiens.  i  c.  27.— The  An?ial.  Xanl. 
A,  846,  Annul.  fVeiiseni,  A.  S46,  are  silent  concerning  5.  Paul's. 
It  ii  lemBikkble  that  Ihe  Zi6.  P^nt.  diimisses  the  event  in  a  few 
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sacked  all  the  churches.  Benedict's  statements,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  a  time  already  distant  are  con- 
fused and  inaccurate.  He  represents  the  Emperor 
Lewis  as  descending  from  Monte  Mario  and  suffering 
a  di^raceful  defeat  on  the  field  of  Nero.  He  extols 
the  Margrave  Guido  of  Spoleto,  who,  summoned  by 
the  Pope,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  valiant  Lom- 
bards. His  forces,  in  conjunction  with  the  Romans, 
defeated  the  infidels  tn  a  fierce  contest,  and  pursued 
them  as  far  as  Civita  Vecchia.*  Guide's  relief,  a  des- 
perate struggle  in  the  Borgo,  or  at  the  Bridge  of  S. 
Peter's  (at  which  point  the  Mahommedans  hoped  to 
gain  an  entrance),  is  undoubted.  The  brigands  at 
length  withdrew  afler  they  had  pillaged  the  Camp^na 
and  levelled  the  Domuscultae  and  the  bishopric  of 
Silva  Candida  to  the  ground.  Pursued  t^  Guido,  a 
party  of  the  spoilers  with  their  booty  and  prisoners 
made  for  Civita  Vecchia,  while  another  horde  de- 
parted, spreading  devastation  along  their  route,  by  the 
Via  Appia  to  Fundi.  A  storm  destroyed  several  of 
the  pirates'  vessels.  The  waves  washed  up  many 
of  the  Saracen  corpses,  which  surrendered  the  Jewels 
which  filled  their  pockets.'  The  fugitives  who  had 
retreated  by   land   were   pursued   by   the   Lombard 

'  Baud.  Chrett.  c  36;  Guido  routed  the  Suseeos  a  parlta  Stusit 
eiviitu  Leeniana,  and  a  fenta  S.  Petri.  It  ii  tnie  that  the  Ltemna  did 
not  yet  eiisL  Coocemiog  the  defeat  of  Lewis :  frefUr  kix  fopnli 
Jfomani  ni  derisiimt  abuertmt  Fnaui,  Msqut  in  adiemum  ditm.  The 
CArvH.  Casin.  c  g  also  gives  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Fntaki 
(4  id.  Nov.),  but  it  took  place  at  Gteta.  Martious  Polonus  transciibes 
Benedict  as  though  in  the  fonn  of  an  extract.  Foi  otbei  passages  see 
DUmmler,  Gesck.  dei  eslfratk.  Racks,  i.  289. 

*  Antial.  Benin.  A.  847, 
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army  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Gaeta.  Here  a  battle 
took  place,  when  the  arrival  of  the  brave  Casarius,  a 
son  of  the  Magister  Militum  Sergius  of  Naples,  alone 
saved  the  Maigrave  from  defeat  The  unfortunate 
Sei^us  the  Second  died  on  January  27th,  847,  and 
found  a  grave  in  the  veiy  cathedral  the  sack  of  which 
had  perhaps  broken  his  heart' 


a.  Lbo  IV.  BECOMES  Pope  —  Fire    in  the   Borgo  — 
League    of   Rome,   Naples,   Amalfi,    and   G^ta 

AGAINST  THE  SaRACENS — NaVAL  VICTORY   AT  OSTIA, 

849 — Leo  IV.  builds  the  Civitas  Leonika  — 
Its  Waixs  and  Gates — Verses  over  its  Chief 
Gates. 

On  the  death  of  Seigius,  Leo,  Cardinal  of  the 
Quattro  Coronati,  a  Roman  of  Lombard  ancestry,  and 
the  son  of  Radoald,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.  The  city  still  lay  in  dread  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  people  therefore  desired  the  immediate  con- 
secration of  the  candidate.  Leo  the  Fourth  was  con-  Leo  rv., 
sequently  ordained  without  waiting  for  the  Imperial  ^^''^ss- 
consent  The  urgency  of  the  circumstances  may  be 
pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  Romans,  more  especially  as 
they  sent  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  assuring  him  of 
their  submission.' 

>  Epitaph  in  Bwonios  ad  A.  847.  Hit  moDumenl  is  the  Bosilkti  of 
SS.  Uutiniu  and  Sylvester,   of  which  he  tud   been  CardinaL      He  ^^ 

lebnilt  the  church  and  added   »  convent.     The   building  has  been 
gieatly  altered,  and  Sergius's  mosiucs  have  disappeared. 

'  Vita  LimtU  IV,  n.  497.  The  decrees  quoted  by  Gntiaons  do  not 
prove,  as  Baronias  believet,  that  Leo  IV.  had  disputed  the  right  of 
Imperial  consent. 
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g«in  the  An  earthquake  and  a  fire  added  their  terrors  to  the 
^**^  prevailing  agitation.  The  Saxon  quarter  was  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  portico  of  S.  Peter's  was  destroyed. 
The  fire  found  ready  material  in  the  houses  of  the 
German  settlers,  who  had  either  brought  with  them 
from  their  northern  homes  the  custom  of  covering  the 
roofs  with  shingles,  or,  since  the  city  returned  in  its 
period  of  decline  to  the  primitive  conditions  of  its 
earlier  days,  had  found  the  usage  already  existing  on 
their  arrival.^  Religious  belief  ascribes  the  escape  of 
the  basilica  to  the  prayers  of  Leo,  who  quenched  the 
the  flames  by  making  the  sig^  of  the  Cross.'  The 
recollection  of  this  fire  in  the  "  boi^o  "  was  long  pre- 
served in  the  city,  and  has  been  immortalised  by 
Raffaelle  in  a  fresco  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Vati- 
can now  known  as  the  "  Sala  dell'  incendio." 

The  booty  which  awaited  them  in  Rome  meanwhile 
induced  the  African  pirates  to  undertake  another 
expedition.  While  the  Romans  strengthened  their 
walls  and  fortified  the  quarter  of  S.  Peter,  news 
reached  them  of  the  preparation  of  an  immense 
Saracen  fleet  in  Sardinia.  It  was  the  year  849. 
Fortunately  at  the  same  time  the  Southern  seaports 
formed  a  league — the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Italian       Ages.     Amalfi,  Gaeta  and  Naples,  already  flourishing 

league 

S^fiy^ns.  ^  R00&  of  shingles  were  universal  during  the  republican  period  of 
ancient  Rome.  No  stamps  of  tile  manufactories  have  been  found 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus.  De  Rossi,  Piante  Icnografiche  di 
Roma  (1879),  p.  20— The  dwellings  of  the  pilgrims  had  undoubtedly 
shingle  roofe.  Scanduia  already  appears  in  edicts  of  Rothar.  Casa 
scanduJicia  or  scindolica  in  diplomas  Far&,  ssec.  z.  ;  for  instance,  una 
demo  soloraia  scandulicia^  in  the  Field  of  Mars. 
'  Vita  LeoniSf  n.  505, 
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commercial  towns,  and  almost  independent  of  Byzan- 
tium, had  at  the  ui^ent  instance  of  the  Pope,  united 
their  galleys  and  formed  a  treaty  with  Rome  Their 
vessels  assembled  opposite  Portus  to  await  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Saracens,  and  announced  their  presence  to 
Rome.  The  Pope  invited  Admiral  Cxsarius  and  the 
other  captains  to  the  city,  where,  in  the  Lateran  Palace, 
they  were  made  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  league,  Leo, 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  militia,  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Ostia  to  bless  the  fleet  and  army.*  The 
harbour  again  found  itself  enlivened  by  the  presence 
of  valiant  warriors,  as  in  the  times  of  Belisarius  and 
Totila.  The  safety  of  Rome,  menaced  by  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  enemies  of  Christendom,  was  at 
stake,  Leo  administered  the  communion  to  the  troops 
in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Aurea,  then  falling  on  his  knees 
prayed  :  "  IvOrd,  Thou  who  savedst  Peter  from  sinking 
when  walking  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  Thou  who 
rescuedst  Paul  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  when  for 
the  third  time  he  suffered  shipwreck,  mercifully  hear 
us,  and  by  the  merits  of  these  Thy  saints  grant  power 
to  the  arms  of  Thy  believing  servants,  who  fight 
against  the  enemies  of  Thy  Church,  that  through 
their  victory  Thy  holy  name  may  be  glorified  amongst 
all  nations."' 

'  Apest9lieta — cum  magite  armalerum  procinctm — Ostiam  preftr- 
aoil.  Vita  LtmUt,  n.  523,  These  were  Romuis,  the  Neapolitans  not 
hsving  been  left  in  the  dty ;  and  previously  :  cxHtavit  deui  tarda 
Niof^tiioiertmi,  A/naJfiiitan.,  Cajtteauntimqtu,  til  iota  mm  remanii 
amtra  saraienos  tUmkari  feriiltr  debvisstnt.  Hence  Sigbert,  Ciirim. 
A.  849  :  ReinaiU  imtantia  Lemii  papa,  auxiliantibm  sibi  etiam 
ntafelitoHii,  eei  belle  exHptmtt. 

*  Ut  <U  rietfU  trium^  n«men  ttuuium  luwa  in  tunelis  gmliius 
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The  solemnity  ended,  Leo  returaed  to  the  city,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Saracen  sails  appeared  in 
NftwJ  s%ht  of  Ostia.  The  Neapolitans  courteously  rowed 
^^^  to  meet  them ;  their  galleys  made  an  attack.  But  a 
sudden  storm  threw  everything  into  confusion  and 
put  an  end  to  hostilities  ;  the  enemies'  vessels  were 
dispersed  or  sunk.  Many  Saracens  were  shipwrecked 
on  the  Tyrrhene  Islands,  and  were  there  slain.  Many 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Roman  captains,  and  were  either 
executed  in  Ostia  or  carried  in  chains  to  Rome.  And 
as  the  Sicilian  Greeks  had  made  use  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian captives  in  building  the  temples  of  Agrigentum 
and  Selinus  after  the  great  victory  at  Himera,  so  the 
Romans  now  compelled  Saracen  prisoners  to  labour 
in  the  erection  of  the  Vatican  city.'  Rome  had  again 
slaves  of  war,  and  after  four  hundred  years  celebrated 
another  triumph.  The  eye-witness  of  these  events  is 
silent,  it  is  true,  concerning  the  share  borne  by  the 
Romans  in  this  glorious  victory,  of  which  the  young 
Cxsarius  was  the  hero.  If  the  column  of  Duilius, 
adorned  with  the  rostra  of  vesseb,  restored  by 
Tiberius,  still  remained  erect  in  the  ancient  Forum, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  Roman  now  under- 
stood either  its  meaning  or  its  inscription;  and  the 
victory  at  Ostia,  in  which  papal  galleys  had  doubtless 
taken  part  was  celebrated  amid  solemn  thanksgiving 

portal  gloriasum.     Leo's  biographer  relates  the  bet  with  the  pre- 
daon  of  in  ejie-witDess. 

*  AliqtHBiios  ,  .  .  firre  eeiatrieiei  vioetr  /tuiimui — tt  pest  hac  nt 
ttha,  aui  lini  OHgtatia  apud  not  mvermt  aliqtumde  ad  mimim,  qtitm 
tirta  teeL  i.  o^.  fUri  iaieiamtu  innftutn,  aligtuaule  ftr  divtna  arti- 
fitum  eftra  patfuid  netttsarium  vidtiatt^,  ftr  ms  emmia  /iiMammt 
dtfttri.     Vilo,  a.  534. 
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in  the  churches  as  a  miracle  due  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,*  Nearly  seven  centuries  later  RafTccIle 
ducted  the  battle  in  the  same  hall  of  the  Vatican 
with  the  fire  in  the  Boi^.  Fifty  years  after 
RafTxUe  had  painted  his  fresco,  the  glory,  but  by  no 
means  the  importance,  of  the  battle  was  revived  by 
the  deeds  of  a  Roman  admiral  at  Lepanto,  and  the 
Romans  again  looked  with  surprise  on  Mohammedan 
prisoners  of  war  at  work  on  their  ruinous  walls,  as 
their  ancestors  had  looked  on  the  Saracens  in  the 
time  of  Leo  the  Fourth. 

A  year  before  the  battle  of  Ostia  the  Romans  had 
begun  the  restoration  of  their  walls.  The  impending 
danger  worked  miracles,  and  the  Pope  displayed  the 
utmost  zeal  in  superintending  the  work  and  in  urging 
haste.  All  the  gates  were  strengthened  and  provided 
with  bars.  Fifteen  towers  in  ruinous  condition  were 
rebuilt ;  two  at  the  Portuensian  Gate,  one  on  each 
bank  of  the  river,  were  so  constructed  that  a  chain 
could  be  stretched  from  one  to  the  other.*  But  Leo's 
most  celebrated  undertaking  was  the  fortification  of 
the  Vatican  district — an  event  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  for  out  of  this  fortification  the  Civitas  Leonina 
arose,  a  new  qmurter  of  Rome,  and  a  new  fortress 
destined  to  be  of  great  importance  in  later  centuries. 

At  the  time  that  Aurelian  had  enclosed  the  city 

^  Sttptr  Ml  neoii,  mjntitisgiu  miracuiii.  Ivo  {Derr.  x.  e.  S3)  uid 
GrMiM).  (Dtcr,  ii  33,  viii.  c  S)  prodaces  a  fragment  of  a  tetter  from 
Leo  to  th«  Emperor,  which  GngUelmotti  {S/aria  dtlla  Marina  Pmti- 
JUia,i.,Ronie,  1S56)  refen  to  the  battle  of  Ostia. 

*  VtUi,  a,  516  (Muratori,  ad  A,  846)  erroneously  places  these  towers 
•t  Portiu.  ThcM  were  itill  to  be  seen  in  the  lime  of  Fkvius  Blondus 
{Xama,  Initam;  i,  37]  and  alio  Tonigius  (Li  laengrMe,  p.  534). 
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with  walls  the  necessity  of  including  the  Vatican  had 
not  arisen.  The  district  remained  entirely  open 
and  outside  the  city.  Even  after  the  building  of 
S.  Peter's,  and  after  convents,  hospitals  and  dwellings 
of  various  kinds  had  grown  up  around  it,  and  the 
foreigners'  colonies  had  been  founded  on  its  left  side, 
the  necessity  of  building  walls  for  its  protection  had 
not  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  any  Pope.  Hither- 
to the  enemies  of  Rome  had  been  Christians.  Leo 
the  Third  first  conceived  the  design  of  protecting  the 
Vatican  quarter,  and  had  he  carried  his  idea  into 
execution  the  basilica  could  never  have  been  sacked 
by  the  Saracens.  The  work  begun  by  this  Pope  had 
been  suspended  on  account  of  disturbances  in  the 
city,  and  the  partially  constructed  walls  had  been 
pulled  down  by  the  Romans  for  the  sake  of  the 
materials,  which  were  at  once  appropriated  by  the 
populace.*  Leo  the  Fourth  revived  the  project,  and 
worked  hard  to  carry  it  out  He  submitted  it  to  the 
Emperor  Lothar,  without  whose  consent  he  could 
not  have  ventured  on  so  great  an  undertaking. 
Lothar  readily  aided  him  with  money.  The  expense 
of  the  costly  enterprise  was  so  distributed  that  every 
town  in  the  ecclesiastical  State,  all  the  domains  boUi 
of  the  Church  and  the  municipality,  and  the  convents, 
also  bore  an  allotted  share.' 

*  CwitaUm^  q%utM  Lto  P.  IJI, — ^edijuam  capertU^  ei  cujus  multis 
jam  in  hcis  fundamenta  posuerat  licet  post  suum  transitum  a  guibuS' 
dam  abUUa  Juissent  hopUnibus,  ita  ut  nee  aditus  appareret  ubiprius 
iMckoationem  prafatus  kabuerat  mums.     Vita,  n.  542. 

*  Wtde  singulis  civitatibuSf  massisque  universis  publicis^  ac  Monas- 
teriis  per  vices  suas  generaliter  aehenire  fecissett  sicut  et  /actum  est, 
I  haye  mentioned  the  inscription  of  Capncorum  which  refers  to  this 
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The  Civitas  Leonina  was  begun  in  848  and  finished  l«>  iv. 
in  852.  The  Vatican  territory,  or  the  Portico  of  S.  Leonine 
Peter's,  was  entirely  enclosed.  Leo's  walls  stretched  ^^'  **•" 
from  Hadrian's  Mausoleum,  on  which  it  abutted,  side- 
wards up  the  Vatican  hill,  then  making  a  bend  con- 
tinued round  S.  Peter's,  and  then  straight  down  the 
hill  to  its  foot.  These  walls,  formed  of  layers  of  tufa 
and  tiles,  were  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  of  propor- 
tionate thickness,  and  were  defended  by  four  and 
forty  strong  towers.  The  strong  round  corner  tower 
which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  Vatican  hill  still 
affords  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  construction. 
Three  gates  led  into  the  new  city ;  two  in  the  line 
of  wall  which  starts  from  Hadrian's  Mausoleum, 
namely  a  small  gate  near  this  fortress,  known  as 
Fosterula  S.  Angeli,  the  later  Porta  Castelli,  and  a 
larger  one  near  the  church  of  S.  Peregrine,  hence 
called  Porta  S.  Peregrin!,  afterwards  Viridaria,  Palatii 
and  S.  Petri.  This  was  the  principal  gate  of  the 
Leonine  city,  the  gate  through  which  the  Emperors 
made  their  entrance.'     The  third  gate  connected  the 

boildbg.  When  Gregoiy  IV.  built  the  walla  of  Ostia,  he  undertook 
farUnt  qtnatdam  murorurn  nan  modicam  cum  suis  hominibus  juati  in 
sortem.,  n.476.  The  JiiywAfrimVa/ei  must  be  thought  of  as  in  the  duchy. 
■  Vita,  n,  534 ;  super  foslerulam,  ubi  mirum  in  nadum  castellum 
praeminelt  qua  vacatur  S,  Angeli ;  thus  was  the  Mausoleum  of  Iladriao 
called  as  eaTljr  as  sxc  ix.  This  fosterula  led  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Folvius  to  (he  meadows  of  the  Vatican.  Owing  to  the  constructions  of 
Alexander  VI.  it  fell  into  disuse ;  il  retained,  however,  the  na.me  of 
Porta  di  CasCello,  a  name  now  borne  by  the  gate  which  is  buill  up. 
The  Porta  S.  Peregiini  appears  to  have  been  also  called  Aurea  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Tomasselti,  Dtl/a  Campagna  Rom.,  iv.  2,66/. —  Viri- 
daria  b  explained  by  the  viridarium  novum,  laid  oul  by  Nicholas  III. 
between  Ihe  years  1277  and  1379. 

VOU  III.  G 
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new  city  with  the  Trastevere,  It  was  named  Poste- 
rula  Saxonum,  from  the  Saxon  quarter  in  which  it 
stood.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Porta  di 
S.  Spiritc*  The  line  of  Leo  the  Fourth's  walls,  built 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  is  still  in  part  pre- 
served, and  may  be  traced  in  the  Borgo  near  the 
passage  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  near  the  Mint  or 
the  papal  garden  as  far  as  the  thick  comer  tower, 
also  in  the  line  of  the  Porta  Pertusa,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  walls  form  a  bend  between  another  comer 
tower  and  the  Porta  Fabrica.  Owing  to  the  subse- 
quent building  of  the  new  Boi^o,  of  the  bastions  of 
S.  Angelo  and  S.  Spirito,  Leo's  walls  were  broken  in 
places  and  here  and  there  destroyed.  The  building 
of  the  later  Vatican  waits  under  Pius  the  Fourth, 
which  enclose  the  ancient  Leonine  city,  were  the 
cause  of  the  earlier  fortifications  suffering,  in  minia- 
ture, the  same  fate  that  the  Servian  walls  had  endured 
in  relation  to  those  of  Aurelian. 

'  Svptr  fsitemlam  aliam,  qva  nspUit  ad  Stkelam  Saxanum.  The 
Mirabilia  do  not  mention  this  g&te,  although  they  speak  of  the  two 
othcia.  The  Grapkia  does  not  mention  any  ;  the  Anon,  MaglioA.  the 
Viridaria  and  Mehnaria  (as  Porta  Castelli).  Cad.  Vatieait.  3S51  (de- 
KTiptioD  of  the  Regions  of  nee.  liL  or  liii. )  only  mentions  two  g»tes  : 
Cnilas  Leimiami  kaitl  turret  XLIIII.  prafugHatuUi  MCCCCXLIIII. 
Farias  dual.  A  Cod.  Magliab.  (n.  34,  xxii.  of  the  beginning  of  siec 
xvi.)  is  acquainted  with  the  Gue  of  S.  Spiiilus,  but  calls  the  Porta 
Cavallcggieri/Bi/frv/a  Saxtnt,  We  inay  remember  that  the  wall  of  the 
Hadrianeum  alH>  had  a  gate  (5',  Ptiri  or  Aeiua).  Three  new  gatei 
were  later  made  in  Ihe  wall  of  the  Leonine  city  ;  porta  Ptrtusa,  on  the 
Vatican  hill,  now  walled  up  ;  Cavalleggieri  (called  in  Fulvius's  time 
dil  larrian*,  from  the  still  existing  lower  of  Leo] ;  nod  the  Pabriea,  now 
also  buill  up,  so  that  the  Leonine  dty  had  six  gates,  or,  counting  that 
in  the  Hadiianeum,  sevcii.  Concerning  the  Leonina  and  the  surround- 
ing walb,  tee  also  C.  Qnarengfai,  L4  Murti  di  Rama  ttm  uma  pioKlm 
dirtUiva  (Rome,  1880). 
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Leo  having  finished  his  work,  called  the  new  city 
Civitas  Leonina,  The  city  of  Rome,  upon  which  the 
Popes  had  now  impressed  the  stamp  of  their  domin- 
ion, had  for  centuries  witnessed  no  festival  equal  to 
that  now  celebrated  on  the  dedication  of  these  walls 
(June  27th,  852).  The  entire  clergy,  barefoot,  their 
heads  strewn  with  ashes,  walked  in  procession  sing- 
ing round  the  walls.  First  came  the  seven  Cardinal 
Bishops,  who  sprinkled  these  walls  with  holy  water. 
At  each  gate  the  procession  halted,  and  each  time 
the  Pope  invoked  blessings  on  the  new  city.'  The, 
circuit  ended,  he  distributed  gifts  of  gold,  silver  and 
silken  palliums  among  nobles,  populace  and  the 
colonies  of  foreigners. 

Inscriptions  glorified  the  new  foundation.  The 
ancient  Romans,  who  were  distinguished  beyond 
other  nations  for  their  love  of  inscriptions  (those  over 
the  gate  of  Honorius  are  still  legible),  had  bequeathed 
the  taste  to  the  Popes.  Since  the  time  of  Narses, 
however,  the  epigrammatic  genius  of  ancient  Rome 
had  disappeared.  The  Latin  of  the  verses  placed  over 
the  three  gates,  no  less  than  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  in  the  churches,  is  altogether  barbarous. 
Over  the  principal  gate,  that  of  S.  Peregrinus,  was 
inscribed : 

Qui  venis  ac  vadis  dicus  Am  adiinde  viatnr. 
Quod  Quartui  ilruxil  num:  Leo  Pafa  libtm. 

'  The  Pope  first  prayed  at  the  principal  gale  :  .  .  .  Deui—kanc 
eh/itaUm,  quam  nauilir  It  adjuvattit  furuittvimui,  far  ah  ira  ttia  tn  per- 
fttmim  maiKrt  securam,  et  dt  Aastibui,  quorum  causa  construcia  est, 
tuBos  at  multipliccs  kaben  triumphs!.  Then  at  the  Porta  S.  Angeli, 
•nd  lastly  at  the  posterula.  [Lib.  Ponl.)  Flatina  cmifaMS  ihne 
praters  super portam  with  aclual  iiucHptioiia. 
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Marmore  pradse  radiant  hai  CMlmina  ptdtkra^ 

Qua  wtanibus  Mamintan  atuta  (?)  (Ueen  plac€Ht. 
Ctttaris  inviiti  quod  cemis  isU  ffohthari, 

Prxsul  toHluiK  fvans  limfitrt  gttiit  efui. 
Crtde  ma/igiierum  libijam  turn  bella  luctiiint, 

ttcqtu  triumphus  erit  keilibus  uitra  tuts. 
Rtma  capud  friii  ifilender  ifti  attrta  Rama, 

Pnesvlit  ul  menslrat  en  la6or  aima  hti 

Civilai  kac  a  Candileris  tui  neiriiiu  Leonitm  v^tatmr. 

Over  the  gate  of  the  fortress  : 

Xemanui  Franais  Bartlusgue  viaier  il  ffmnii 

Hoc  qui  inlendil  epui  cantiea  digna  catumt. 
Quad  bonus  Aniiites  quarlut  Lto  riU  nemtBit 

Pro  patria  ac  pUbis  ttei  laJult  ma. 
Principt  cum  summa  gaudtns  hoc  attuta  Helolkan, 

Prrficit  ciijus  imieal  alius  honor. 
QuBi  vtntranda  Jidts  nimie  dnrinxil  amort 

Has  Deus  omnipotent  per/era/  aretpoli, 
Civilas  Leonina  twatur.^ 

This  new  city  was  dedicated  by  the  Pope  to  the 
Saviour,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  whose  likenesses  were  represented,  together 
with  that  of  Leo  himself,  on  altar  coverings.  Pilgrims 
still  continued  to  dwell  in  the  quarter.  Romans  or 
Trasteverines  were  induced  by  various  advantages  to 
settle  there.  The  foundation  of  the  Leonine  city 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  monumental  history  of 
mediaeval  Rome  as  well  as  in  the  annals  of  papal 
supremacy,  which  now  for  the  first  time  had  enlarged 
the  circuit  of  the  civic  Pomoerium.* 


emended   Ihe  tent  liner.    Christ,    i/rtis  R.,   vol.   ii.  {1888) 
p.  3»6. 

'  I  Rnd  the  new  city  mentioned  foi  the  first  time  in  IMpl.  1 
Marini,  A.  854  :  infra  hone  nostran  nova  civil.  Ltonina. 
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3.    LbO   IV.  FORTIFIES  PORTUS,  AND   ENTRUSTS  THE   CaRE 

OF  THE  Harbour  to  a  Colonv  of  Corsicans 
— Builds  Leopolis  near  Centumcellae — Civita 
Vecchia — Restores  Horta  and  Ameria — Builds 
Churches  in  Rome — His  Votive  Gifts — Wealth 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  Church — Frascati. 

Gr^ory  the  Fourth  had  restored  Ostia ;  Leo  the 
Fourth  rebuilt  Portus.  The  celebrated  harbour  of  fiehnildrag 
Rome  had  almost  disappeared,  surviving  merely  on 
the  strength  of  its  ancient  bishopric  as  a  shadow  and 
a  name  in  the  marshes  of  the  Tiber.  Its  church  of 
S  Hippolytus  on  the  sacred  island,  and  the  church 
of  S.  Nymfa  on  the  shore,  still,  however,  endured. 
After  the  last  remaining  inhabitants  had  fled  in 
terror  of  the  Saracens,  Leo  beheld  the  ruin  of  the 
harbour  with  dismay.  He  built  new  walls  round  the 
town,  and  erected  new  buildings  within  it.  Corsicans, 
driven  from  their  island  by  the  Arabs,  fortunately 
arrived  at  this  crisis  as  heaven-sent  colonists.  A 
formal  treaty  was  entered  into,  and  Rome  again 
established  a  colony.  After  Portus  with  its  terri- 
tories, cattle  and  horses  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Corsicans  by  means  of  papal  charters,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Emperors  Lothar  and  Lewis,  the 
islanders  entered  the  city  as  free  proprietors  and 
vassals  of  the  Church  and  S.  Peter  in  the  year  852. 
But  Portus  never  revived.  The  young  colony  soon  fell 
a  prey  to  fever,  or  to  the  sword  of  the  Saracen,  and  the 
remainder  of  its  history  is  shrouded  in  utter  darkness.' 
'  The  practfium  foniificalt  contains  the  rights  and  duties  of  ihe 
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The  harbour  of  Trajan  had  already  changed  into  a 
lagoon  or  swamp.  No  ship  ever  entered  it ;  and  if 
trading  boats  ventured  to  Latium,  they  followed  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  along  the  Ostian  bank.  Trajan's 
other  harbour,  Centumcellae,  on  the  contrary,  still 
retained  some  degree  of  animation  during  the  time 
of  Pipin  and  Charles.  In  813  the  Saracens,  however, 
had  already  attacked  the  old  Tuscan  town,  and  later, 
apparently  in  829,  had  destroyed  it.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  Centumcellae  would  share  the  fate 
of  Luni,  which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  849.  The  harbour  on  the  Tiber 
was  deserted  and  choked  with  sand,  the  walls  were 
overthrown,  and  the  fugitive  inhabitants  had  been 
living  for  forty  years  in  the  caverns  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains.  Centumcellae  seemed  so  hopelessly 
abandoned  to  destruction  that  Leo  the  Fourth 
allowed  it  to  remain  in  ruins,  and  attempted  to 
establish  its  inhabitants  on  another  settlement, 
twelve  miles  further  inland.  He  set  to  work  with 
indefatigable  enei^,  and  churches,  houses,  walls  and 
gates  arose  at  his  nod.  The  new  city  was  consecrated 
with  ceremonies  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  con- 
secration of  the  Leonina  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
pontificate,  and  was  named  Leopolis.'  But  neither 
name  nor  place  endured.  The  inhabitants  of  Leo- 
polis  yearned  for  the  home  they  had  forsaken;  and 
Conicana.  The  larms  had  been  chiefly  the  property  of  the  Papal  Ex- 
chequer, someinlhe  possession  of  convcDti  and  private  individuals.  Wc 
may  observe  the  tum  of  (he  eipression, /itn/^ffcaib  eii,  quad  stevttda  pt*- 
miserai  ei  sircnisiimBmm  Lelharii  et  LudotiiH  majtntm  Imptratentm, 
suamgiu  siiHuI  mcreeJint,  perpehuatqut  miinariain,  practplum  tmitit. 

'   Vila,  n.  584. 
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it  is  said  that  Leander,  a  respected  veteran,  sum- 
moned them  in  a  council  to  return  to  their  former 
city.  They  obeyed,  and  Centumcellae  was  henceforth 
named  Civitas  Vetus  (Civita  Vecchia).'  Tarquinia 
also  was  probably,  like  other  Etruscan  towns,  de- 
stroyed at  this  time  by  the  Saracens,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  Cometo  arose  upon  its  site:' 

Leo  the  Fourth  restored  two  other  Tuscan  towns, 
Horta  and  Ameria,  or  at  least  provided  them  with 
walls  and  towers.  Fortifications,  henceforward,  proved 
the  only  means  of  keeping  the  inhabitants  together- 
For  while  the  Saracens  pillaged  the  entire  coasts  of 
Etruria  and  Latium,  undefended  places,  particularly 
those  in  the  plains,  frequently  became  deserted.  Their 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  rocks  and  summits  of  the 
mountains;  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  Moslem 
raids  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  the  numer- 
ous fortresses  and  towers,  which  were  later  converted 
into  feudal  strongholds,  arose  on  the  Roman  Cam pagna. 

The  renown  of  the  cities  founded  by  Leo  cast  into  Churches 
shade  the  fame  of  the  churches  which  he  built  in  i^eo'iv. 
Rome.    Nevertheless  the  Pope  showed  great  zeal 
with  regard  to  churches  also.     The  fire  in  the  Boi^o 

'  Fnmgipani  {Iiloria  di  Civila-vtcchia)  thinks  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Leopotis  returned  about  the  year  940.  Gugtielmotti  (i.  42I  holds  it  to 
b«ve  been  about  83g,  and  believes  Centumcellae  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  839  ;  the  forty  years  of  exile,  however,  and  the  building  of  Leopolis 
in  the  eighth  year  oF  Leo  IV.,  give  Ihe  date  of  S13.  Annal  Ginhard 
Haari  Centumcellas— butaveninL  A  place  named  Cincelli  existed 
dear  Tolb,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  Leopolis. 

'  The  date  of  the  origin  of  Comelo  is  uncertain  ;  it  appears  that  as 
early  ai  the  6th  sec,  before  Tarquinia  was  entirely  destroyed,  a  place  of 
this  name  existed  on  this  very  spot.  I^iigi  Datti,  Ifetii.  slaruAe  ami. 
di  Tarquinia  t  Cemela  (Rome,  1S7S). 
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had  worked  immense  havoc  The  old  basilica  of  the 
Saxons,  S.  Maria,  had  apparently  been  destroyed.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Pope  on  the  spot  where  the  church 
of  S.  Spirito  now  stands.  Leo  probably  also  restored 
the  Frisian  Church  of  S.  Michele  in  Sassia,  behind 
which  ran  the  new  wall.  Tradition  at  least  asserts 
that  he  built  S.  Michele  in  remembrance  of  the  un- 
believers. He  further  rebuilt  the  injured  portico  of 
S.  Peter's  and  restored  the  atrium, 
ei  The  Saracen  sack  compelled  the  Pope  to  replace 
the  church  jewels.  The  money  lavished  on  this  work 
enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  the  Church  treasury.  Leo  covered  the  high 
altar  with  plates  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  which 
displayed  among  many  other  portraits  those  of  him- 
self and  Lothar,  probably  in  enamel  One  of  these 
golden  tables  weighed  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds ;  a  silver-gilt  crucifix,  set  with  amethysts  and 
diamonds,  weighed  seventy  pounds  ;  a  silver  ciborium 
over  the  altar,  adorned  with  pillars  and  gilt  lilies,  no 
less  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  six  pounds ;  a 
cross  of  massive  gold,  glittering  with  pearls,  emeralds 
and  opals,  was  one  thousand  pounds  in  weight  There 
were  besides  vases,  censers,  lamps  hung  on  silver 
chains  and  garnished  with  golden  balls,  chalices  set 
with  jewels,  lecterns  or  reading  desks  of  wrought 
silver,  and  the  new  covering  of  the  doors  with  "  many 
plates  of  light-diffusing  silver,  on  which  sacred  histories 
were  represented."*     To  these  we  may  add  the  tapes- 

>  Vita,  a.  540  ;  the  oScud  epilbets  :  Mint  magHilud.  tt  fulehrittid,, 
iiulyta  eperatiau  eilalum,  which  he  generally  gives  [o  the  veaseli,  ue 
not  without  fouDdAtion. 
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tries  and  hangings  for  the  columns  and  doors ;  further, 
the  silken  vestments  of  the  priests,  valuable  no  less 
as  products  of  art  than  for  their  costliness,  displaying 
as  they  did  the  most  elaborate  embroideries,  entire 
histories,  arabesques  crowded  with  figures,  representa- 
tions of  plants  and  animals,  and  being  as  a  rule  set 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.'  The  use  of  so  many 
Oriental  stuffs  of  silk  and  purple  velvet,  and  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  shows  how  great  was  the  inter- 
course which  Italy  maintained  with  the  East  This 
intercourse  was  carried  on  in  the  South  by  means  of 
the  Neapolitans,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gxta  and. 
Amalfi  through  the  Saracens  themselves.  The  same 
infidels  who  had  sacked  S,  Peter's  and  S.  Paul's  tore 
the  jewels  out  of  the  sacred  vessels  which  had  fallen 
into  their  hands,  and,  through  the  Jews,  sold  them 
back  to  the  Pope.  They  brought  the  metals  and 
pearls  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  Roman  Church,  while 
the  Venetians  in  the  North  drove  a  like  trafHc  with 
Rome  through  Byzantium.' 

These  costly  votive  offerings  were  not  bestowed  on 
S.  Peter's  alone.  S.  Paul's,  which  had  likewise  been 
sacked,  several  other  churches  of  the  city,  and  even 
of  the  provinces,  were  enriched  in  proportion  ;  and 

*  The  einbToideiy  of  slufb  [ppta  fitunaritmi)  wai  usiuedl;  carried 
on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  !j.  Peter's  to  the  same  extent  as  the  mosaic 
ait  is  in  the  mosaic  manubctoiy  at  the  preseol  day.  The  Chron.  of 
Fat&,  p.  469,  mentions  a  factory  of  the  kind  in  ssc  z.  :  Curtem  S. 
Setuduti  in  Si/va  Plana,  uii  fail  lattiqitilta  amgregatia  ancillamm, 
put  Bpert  flumarw  ernamtiUa  ecclaia  latorataiti.  Hoods  {cafifia 
Romana)  and  gold  girdles  (cingtila  Romane  efert)  aie  mentioned  in 
tlie  Chnm.  Fetttantll.  in  Dachery,  ii.  c.  1 7,  z8o,  aa  cosily  gifts. 

*  W,  Heyd,  Cachkhu  dtt  LoKatttkaiuUh  im  MUttlaiUr,  1879,  i. 
104/ 
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Rome,  on  the  score  of  her  Assyrian  luxury,  might 
justly  have  been  termed  the  "golden."    The  addi- 
Wcdth  of  tional  sums  spent  by  Leo  the  Fourth  on  the  building 
Mtkai      '  of  the  Leonina,  on  the  towns  of  Portus,  LeopoJis, 
"^"""Tf-    Horta  and  Ameria,  show  that  the  treasury  of  the 
Church  was  richer  at  this  time  than  in  the  days  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  the  vast  sums  spent  by  the  earlier 
Leo  having  been  derived  chiefly  from  the  direct 
revenues  of  the  State,  not  as  yet  enriched  by  constant 
subsidies  from  foreign  countries,  by  legacies,  or  by 
gifts.    The  Popes  did  not  in  this  age  accumulate 
wealth    for    themselves,    and  the   extravagance    of 
nepotism  was  still  unknown.     The  life  of  ttie  Curia 
had   not   entirely  shaken  off  the   discipline  of  the 
cloister.     Hence   it  followed   that   the   ecclesiastical 
coffers   remained  full,  and  that   it   was   possible  to 
devote  the  wealth  of  the  Church  to  great  and  bene- 
ficent aims. 
Rebuilding     Leo  the  Fourth  rebuilt  the  Quattro  Coronati,  of 
qJJSto      which   he   had  been  Cardinal     But  the  burning  of 
^'T™"'     Rome  in  the  time  of  Robert  Guiscard  destroyed  the 
Muu    '     structure,  and  but  few  remains  are  preserved  in  the 
""^      church  more  lately  restored.'     Leo  also  rebuilt  the 
church  of  S,    Maria  (hitherto   called   Antiqua,  but 
henceforward   known   as   Nova)  on  the  Via   Sacra. 
This  church,  which  stands  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  close  to  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
received  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy  the  name  of  S. 
Francesca  Romana.     Nicholas  the  First,  who  finished 

*  The  passage  behind  the  tribune  « 
auuble  tablet  o 
intened  thece. 
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the  building,  decorated  the  tribune  with  mosaics.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  the  mosaics  which 
now  remain  are  those  of  the  ninth  century.* 

Leo's  care  was  extended  to  the  churches  and  con- 
vents of  other  towns  as  well.  Some  of  these  deserve 
mention — as,  for  instance,  the  convents  of  Benedict 
and  Scholastica  at  Subiaco  (at  that  time  still  called 
Sub  Lacu) ;  the  monastery  of  Sylvester  on  Soracte ; 
churches  in  Fundi,  Terracina  and  Anagni ;  also  in 
Frascati,  which  now  for  the  first  time  appears  in 
history.  The  name  is  used  to  denote  a  place  appar- 
ently already  populous,  several  churches  being 
mentioned.  Hence  it  follows  that  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century  the  town  on  the  Alban  hills  now  known 
as  Frascati  was  already  built  and  was  called  by  its 
present  nam&* 

4.  Lewis  II.  crowned  Emperor  —  Deposition  or 
Cardinal  Anastasius  —  Ethelwolf  and  Alfred 
IN  Rome — Trial  or  Daniel,  the  Magister  Miu- 

TUM,    BEFORE  THE  TRIBUNAL    OF   LeWIS   II. — DeATH 

or  Leo  IV.,  855 — Fable  of  Pope  Joan. 

The  Saracen  War  and  the  buildings  of  Leo  cast 
all  other  events  in  Rome  into  the  background,  and 

'  The  Lib.  Pvnl.  three  limes  speaks  of  Che  church  as  s  building  of 
Leo.  IV.  !  n.  568,  569,  591.  S.  Maria  Anliqua  wis  undoubtedly  tisns- 
fonned  into  5.  Maria  Nova  by  Leo  IV. — CiaiD[Moi,  &c.  (c.  a£)  believes 
the  present  mosaics  to  be  thote  of  S48.  The  many  deviations,  hov- 
evei,  from  the  character  of  this  period,  and  the  inscription  in  Leooioe 
verses,  speak  in  favour  of  a  later  century. 

•  Basilica  S.  Siiasliani,  qua  in  Frascalit  caiuislit.,  Lib.  FatU.  n. 
SIS-~rL  529  :  S.  Maria,  qua  fenitw  in  Frastata ;  n.  546 :  S.  Vin- 
cmtii,  qua  fenitur  in  Fraieata. 
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during  Leo's  ragn  there  are  but  few  to  chronicle. 
In  850,  after  Lothar  had, according  to  custom,  already 
crowned  Lewis  publicly  before  the  general  Imperial 
Diet,  the  Pope  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head  in 
S.  Peter's.  The  precise  date  of  the  coronation  is  un- 
known.' The  new  Emperor  made  war  against  the 
Saracens  in  the  South ;  in  852  he  laid  siege  to  Bari. 
He  thence  returned  to  Northern  Italy,  and  the 
Romans  complained  to  Lothar  that  he  had  done 
nothing  for  their  defence.*  A  Council  which  was 
assembled  to  discuss  matters  of  discipline  in  December 
853  arrested  public  attention  for  a  time;  for  here 
Anastasius,  Cardinal  of  S.  Marcellus,  was  condemned 
and  deprived  of  his  sacerdotal  dignities.  Anastasius 
had  entirely  neglected  his  church  for  five  years,  and 
had  failed  to  appear  in  answer  to  the  papal  citation. 
Excommunicated  in  the  spring,  he  had  escaped  to 
Aquileia ;  and  the  Emperor,from  whom  Leo  demanded 
his  surrender,  had  search  made  for  him,  but  in  vain.* 
The  incident  shows  the  height  to  which  the  arrogance 
of  such  presbyters  as  were  called  cardinals,  and  from 
whose  midst  the  Popes  had  for  some  time  past  been 
elected,  had  risen.  They  gradually  supplanted  the 
influence  of  the  ministers  of  the  palace  until  they 
afterwards  became  the  commanding  Sacred  College 
or  Ecclesiastical  Senate. 

'  The  only  informBtion  concerning  it  is  fbnnd  in  Annai.  Berlin.  : 
Lethariia Jilaim  mum  HIudmiKum  Remtim  mitlil,  fui  a  Lam  papa 
heiurifid  ttitetpiui,  tl  itt  imferatorem  VKltu  at.  Muratori  disputet 
Pagi's  date  of  December  t,  *  Annai.  Berlin.  A.  853. 

*  The  document*  in  Baronint,  A.  853,  n.  uuv.,  LabU,  Cencil.  in, 
p.  1134,  and  the  iucriptiom  of  Leo  IV.  in  S.  Peter'*  in  Annai. 
BtrtiH.  A.  86& 
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The  Pope  was  soon  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of 
two  British  princes.     Ethelwolf  came  to  Rome  to  Etbeinrair 
be  anointed  and  crowned  by  Leo  himself,  and  with  k^  by'" 
Ethelwolf  was  Alfred,  his  youthful  son,  who  was  later,  ""^  ^°J^- 
as  sage  and  hero,  to  shed  immortal  lustre  on   his 
crown.     The  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  which  had  suffered 
so  heavily  by  the  fire,  reaped  great  advantages  from 
the  twelve  months'  sojourn  of  these  princes,  the  liberal 
king  providing  his  countrymen  with  the  means  of  re- 
building their  dwellings.     He  also  confirmed  Peter's 
pence  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  tribute  hence- 
forward became  a  regular  tax  paid  to  Rome  by  the 
English.' 

The  end  of  Leo's  life  was  embittered  by  a  contest 
which  shows  in  what  great  degree  Rome  was  depend- 
ent on  the  Emperor.  Daniel,  the  Magister  Militum, 
with  the  object  of  compassing  the  ruin  of  his  enemy 
Gratian,  had  brought  serious  accusations  against  him 
before  Lewis.  Gratian,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  at 
the  same  time  Papal  Consiliar  and  Superista,  was 
accused  of  a  treasonable  alliance  with  the  Greeks,* 
Since  the  Saracens  had  sacked  their  chief  sanctuaries, 
the  Romans  had  given  utterance  to  bitter  speeches 

'  Woker,  Dai  kirchl.  Finaiitweitn  der  Pdpile,  p.  35. — A  trfasure 
wu  discovered  b  the  Atrium  of  the  Vestils  on  the  Palatine  in  1S83, 
which  contained  830  Anglo-Saxon  silver  pennies,  the  tribute  of  Rome- 
■cot  ftom  the  last  decades  of  the  ninth  until  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  Among  these  coins  ate  pennies  of  King  Alfred,  of  Inward, 
Athetstan,  Edmund,  Sitric,  Anlaf.  This  treasure  was  buried  here  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Marinus  tl.  (941-946).  De  Rossi,  D'un  tuoro  di 
MpHtU  angla-iassimi  Irevaia  neir  atria  dtllc  iieslali  (Lincei,  Nolitit 
dtgti  seam  DU.  1SS3). 

'  He  i»  called  {Lib.  Pont.  n.  554)  Rematti  palatii  igrtgitis  superista, 
ac  cmtsiliariut,  and  Remana  uriii  tuferisla. 
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enough  against  the  Emperor.  They  scoffed  at  the 
Frankish  Empire  which  had  been  instituted  for  the 
defence  of  Rome  and  the  Church,  and  asserted  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  restore  the  Empire  to  the 
Byzantines.  To  such  critics  the  Emperor  might 
have  shown  the  cinders  of  many  Frankish  cities,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Aachen  itself,  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  defend  against  the  Normans.  Lewis 
had  already  experienced  the  temper  which  prevailed 
in  Rome.  The  Pope  himself  had  been  accused  of 
dealings  against  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  or  of 
devising  innovations.  He  had  justified  his  conduct 
in  writing,  and  declared  his  willingness  to  subject 
himself  to  any  tribunal,  were  he  found  guilty  of 
offending  against  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  Had  this 
not  previously  taken  place,  the  accusations  of  one 
isolated  Roman  would  never  have  excited  to  such  a 
degree  the  wrath  of  Lewis.' 

"Inflamed  with  unbounded  wrath,"  and  without 
notifying  his  coming  to  the  Pope,  he  hastened  to 
Rome.  Leo  received  him  with  all  due  honour,  and 
tranquilly  awaited  the  issue  of  the  trial.  The  Imperial 
Placitum  was  held  in  the  Palace  of  Leo  the  Third, 
beside  S.  Peter's,  and  Pope  and  Emperor,  the  Roman 
and  Frankish  nobility  assembled  together.  Accusers, 
accused  and  witnesses  appeared.  Daniel  was  con- 
victed of  the  most  audacious  falsehoods,  and  given 
^  In  connection  with  this  we  most  refei  lo  the  two  fragments  of 
letten  which  arc  ascribed  to  L«o  IV. ;  Gratiui.  c.  in.  dist.  lO :  £k 
eaptlM/ii  vil  practftit  imftrialibus — irre/ragaHiittr  aaieditmiii,  and 
Fun  3,  caus.  2,  qu.  7  :  Nes  li  iiuvm/tienter  aHqaid  tgimtu,  tt 
luUitit  jiattt  Itgii  tramittm  mem  camttrvacimta,  vain,  ar  Jllinvmm 
rufKta  ve/umus  emtmdan  jm^U,  ftc 
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into  the  custody  of  the   maligned  Gratian.     The 
Emperor,  however,  requested  and  obtained  his  release. 

A  few  days  after  the  trial  Leo  the  Fourth  died, 
July  17th,  855.  He  shines  like  a  second  Aurelian 
in  the  history  of  the  city  for  the  work  which  he 
accomplished  in  the  restoration  and  extension  of  his 
walls ;  and  with  perfect  justice  he  might  have  termed 
himself  Restaurator  Urbis.  His  memory  still  sur- 
vives in  the  Leonine  city. 

One  of  the  strangest  myths  bom  of  mediaeval  Fable  of 
imagination  gives  the  energetic  Leo  an  adventurous  °^  ■'""^ 
woman  as  successor ;  and  through  a  course  of  several 
centuries,  historians,  bishops,  even  Popes  and  the 
world  at  large  remained  under  the  belief  that  for  two 
years  the  chair  of  Peter  had  been  filled  by  Pope  Joan. 
The  l^end  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  historic  fact, 
although  not  outside  the  domain  of  medieval  belief. 
It  must  therefore  be  given  in  brief.  A  beautiful  girl, 
who,  though  bom  at  Ingelheim,  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Englishman,  was  distinguished  by  her  unusual 
genius  in  the  schools  of  Mainz.  Being  beloved  by 
a  young  scholar,  she  concealed  her  sex  under  the 
monastic  habit  which  she  adopted  in  Fulda,  where 
her  lover  lived  as  a  Benedictine.  Together  they 
studied  the  Humanities  and  together  travelled  to 
England  and  Athens,  where  the  disguised  Joan  fre- 
quented the  higher  schools  of  the  Philosophers,  with 
which,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  chroniclers,  the 
city  was  yet  filled.  Here  her  companion  died,  and 
Joan  or  John  Anglicus,  as  she  called  herself,  came 
to  Rome.  Her  attainments  procured  her  a  professor- 
ship in  the  School  of  the  Greeks  (for  into  the  School 
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of  the  Greeks  fable  transforms  the  diaconate  known 
to  us  under  the  name  of  5.  Maria  Scholx  Graeconim). 
She  awoke  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Roman  philosophers, 
charmed  the  cardinals,  all  unsuspicious  of  her  sex, 
and  became  the  marvel  of  Rome.  Her  ambition, 
however,  soared  to  the  Papacy.  On  the  death  of 
Leo  the  Fourth,  the  cardinals  unanimously  voted  that 
no  one  was  so  fitted  to  preside  over  Christendom  as 
John  Anglicus,  the  ideal  of  every  theological  perfec- 
tion. The  female  Pope  entered  the  Lateran,  but 
stooped  to  an  intrigue  with  a  confidential  attendant. 
The  result  remained  concealed  under  the  ample  ponti- 
fical vestments  until  nature  betrayed  the  sinner.  On 
the  procession  to  the  Lateran  she  was  overtaken  by 
the  pangs  of  labour  between  the  Colosseum  and  S. 
Clement's,  gave  birth  to  a  boy  and  died.'  The  horri- 
fied Romans  buried  her  on  the  spot,  and  there  erected 
a  statue  which  represented  a  beautiful  woman,  the 
papal  tiara  on  her  head,  and  a  child  in  her  arms,  as 
a  monument  of  the  monstrous  event  Henceforward 
the  Popes  avoided  the  spot  when  on  the  way  to  take 
possession  of  the  Lateran,  and  submitted  to  an  official 
examination  on  the  Sella  Stercoraria,  a  perforated 
marble  seat  in  the  portico  of  the  Lateran.* 

>  /V  Pater  FtUruiH  Peperil  Papiiia  Pajtllum,  says  one  of  the 
inventive  authors.  Thus  was  explained  an  ancient  inscription,  which 
refers  to  a  priest  of  Mithras  {Pater  Pairum\  but  which  was  helieved 
instead  to  apply  to  the  female  Pope.  An  ancient  statue  representing  a 
woman  with  a  child  stood  on  the  Lateran  Way,  and  for  centuries  was 
believed  to  be  the  likeness  of  Pope  Joan.  It  was  only  removed  by 
Sixtus  V. 

■  PUUna  in  Job.  VIII.,  as  he  calls  the  female  Pope.  Selht  tlir- 
(vn^awas  actually  the  chair  OD  which  tbe  Pope  took  possesion  of  the 
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This  vulgar  fable — the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and 
the  passion  for  romance — perhaps  also  owed  its  origin 
in  part  to  the  hatred  cherished  by  the  Romans  towards 
the  temporal  rule  of  the  Popes.  We  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  in  it  the  age  of  the  Mirabilia,  which,  how- 
ever, contain  no  mention  of  the  story,  or  the  spirit  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  arose. 
It  was  first  introduced  as  an  interpolation  in  some 
manuscripts  of  Martinus  Polonus  and  of  Marianus 
Scotus.  It  was  thence  handed  on  to  all  the  chroniclers, 
and  was  so  universally  accepted,  that  about  the  year 
1400  the  bust  of  Pope  Joan  was  unhesitatingly  placed 
in  the  series  of  papal  portraits  on  the  walls  of  the 
cathedral  of  Siena.  The  incredible  simplicity  of  an 
age,  in  which  no  fable  or  tradition  was  subjected  to 
the  test  of  criticism,  protected  the  likeness  in  that 
cathedral,  and  for  two  hundred  years  it  stood  there 
among  the  Popes  undisputed,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "Johannes  VIII.,  a  woman  from  England."  It 
was  finally  removed  by  Clement  the  Eighth  at 
the  instance  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  when  the  female 

LateiHD.  Cencius  {MatnU.,  Mus.  II.  il.  stl)  thus  explains  the 
ctutom :  dtuitur  a  lardaudtb.  ad  sedem  lapideam,  qua  stda  dttitur 
Siercararia,  qua  est  aats  fartiaim  basil,  Sahiateris  palriarihaltit 
Lateraittmis  :  el  in  ea  tuittdtm  e/ecium—peuunt,  ut  vere  dicalur: 
"  Siacitat  di  pulvert  egenuai,  el  de  sterxari  erigit  pauperem,  ut  sedtai 
cum  principiius,  et  solium  gloria  tetuai. "  The  Pope  also  sat  on  two 
perforated  porphyi?  seats  in  the  chapter  of  S.  Sylvester  in  the  Lateran  ; 
on  one  he  received  the  keys  of  the  basilica,  on  the  other  he  gave  them 
back  to  the  Prior.  (Mabill.,  fler.  Ital.  i.  57.)  The  curious  coslom 
survived  uctil  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  Such  a  sella  of  red 
loarble  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  In  the  Christian 
inscriptions  of  the  Vatican  I  have  read  :  Slerceria  filia  —  a  horrible 
name  for  a  girl. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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figure  was  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Pope 
Zacharias.^ 

'  Since  the  time  of  the  Refonnation  Catholics  ud  Fiotestanti  have 
■nailed  each  other  with  diuertatioot  conceming  this  legend,  %a  that 
•  mythical  woman  has  become  the  subject  of  a  gieatei  number  of 
Uogtapfaies  than  the  most  celebtated  queens  of  history.  Even  Fhedr. 
Spanhcim  upheld  the  fikct  in  a  treatiie  t»i  which  was  based  Len&nt's 
Histairt  dt  2a  Pafiitie  Jtania  (La  Haye,  l^ao).  Leo  Allatios  had 
previously  written  his  Cvy/tiialie  fabula  A  Jetama  Papissa  (Colon. 
1653),  and  David  Blondel  muiden  the  female  pope  in  a  French  woric 
and  Dt  Jakanna  Pafiiia  (AnuteL  1637],  Leihniti,  Eckhart,  Labbf, 
Baroniua,  Pagi,  Bayle,  Launoy,  Novaes  wrote  lengthy  confutations  ; 
and  even  in  our  own  time  Bianchi  Giovini  composed  an  Esamt  Critiea 
dt^i  aiU  c  documetUi  rttaiivi  uBafaoola  Alia  Paftjsa  Givctma  (Milan, 
1845).  Thelait  of  thesetreatiiesiiDolliDger's  "DiePapslin  Johanna" 
in  the  Pafilfabetn  dts  MitUlaUtrs  (Munich,  1863].  I  note  as  important 
fbl  Numismatics :  Ganunpius  dt  Numma  Argttttta  Btn^ct  ttt. 
(Rome,  1749).  The  oun  has  on  its  ofavene  Biatkaritu  Imp ;  nnce  it 
was  struck  under  this  Emperor ;  it  proves  tbal  Benedict  IIL  was  the 
iminediate  succevoi  of  Leo  IV. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

I.  Benedict  III.  elected  Pope — Tumult  m  Rome  oh 
account  of  the  election — invasion  of  cardinal 
Anastasius — Firmness  of  the  Romans  towards 
THE  Imperial  Legates — Benedict  III.  ordained 
Sbptehber  39TH,  855 — Lewis  II.  sole  Emperor 
—  Friendly  Relations  between  Rome  and 
bvzantium. 

The  papal  election  which  followed  the  death  of 
Leo  the  Fourth  threw  the  city  into  great  confusion. 
The  majority  of  the  Romans  chose  Benedict,  Cardinal  Benedict 
of  S.  Calixtus,  and  conducted  him  in  procession  to  85^38?'*' 
the  Lateran.  The  decree  of  election  was  signed  by 
clergy  and  nobility,  in  order  that  "  according  to 
ancient  custom"  it  might  then  be  presented  to  the 
Emperor  for  ratification.'  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Anagnt, 
and  the  Magister  Militum  Mercurius  were  chosen  as 
the  bearers.  But  while  on  their  way  Arsenius  of 
Eugubium  succeeded  in  changing  their  determination. 
Arsenius  was  the  friend  of  Cardinal  Anastasius,  who, 
although  suspended  by  Leo  the  Fourth,  still  remained 

'  This  proceeding  ii  thus  mentioDed  for  the  first  time,  u  it  was 
piactiied  in  Byzuitine  times  :  Decrttum  eamfeHtitla  ftvpriii  nuatibul 
ro6erarwU  tt  cauuetude  prisma  lU  fescit,  iitviaitsimit  Letliarw,  at 
Ludma  dtitinaoentHt  Augtulii.     Lit.  PoM,  in  Bened.  III.,  n.  558. 
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powerful,  and,  striving  to  reach  the  papat  crown,  main- 
tained a  party  in  Rome.  Arsenius  won  the  nuncios 
over  to  his  side,  and  at  the  court  of  Lewis  they  upheld 
the  cause  of  Anastasius.  Returning  to  Rome,  where 
the  cardinal  had  already  arrived,  they  announced  the 
approach  of  the  Imperial  envoys,  and  concerted  their 
plans  with  Anastasius  and  his  faction.  The  heads  of 
the  party  were  the  Magistri  Militum  Gregory  and 
Christophorus,  and  the  Bishops  Radoald  of  Portus  and 
Agatho  of  Todi.  Meanwhile  the  messengers  of  the 
Emperor,  Counts  Bernhard  and  Adalbert,  arrived  at 
Horta,  Anastasius  hastened  to  meet  them,  followed 
by  Nicholas  and  Mercurius,  Radoald  and  Agatho. 
Together  they  left  for  Rome.  At  the  fifth  milestone 
they  encountered  the  messengers  of  Benedict,  the 
elected  Pope,  at  the  basilica  of  S.  Leucius,  and  loaded 
them  with  chains.  Benedict  forthwith  sent  out  a  Dux 
and  Secundicerius. 

The  Missi  of  the  Emperor — we  may  observe  with 
what  authority  they  confronted  Rome— commanded 
clergy,  nobles,  and  people  to  appear  next  day  at 
S.  Leucius  to  receive  the  Imperial  injunctions.  The 
Romans,  hastening  to  obey  the  command,  were  met 
by  the  Imperial  Counts,  Anastasius  and  his  followers, 
bringing  the  Superista  Gratian  and  the  Scrinarius 
Theodore  as  prisoners  in  their  train.  The  cavalcade 
rode  amid  the  clank  of  arms  across  the  Neronian 
Field  and  through  the  gate  of  S.  Peregrinus  into  the 
Leonine  city.  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  wild  excite- 
ment. While  the  elected  Pope  awaited  the  issue  of 
events  in  the  Lateran,  Anastasius  forced  his  way  into 
[  S.  Peter's,  and  indulged  his  revenge  and  his  heretical 
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iconoclastic  instincts.  In  accordance  with  ancient 
custom,  Leo  the  Fourth  had  caused  a  picture  of  the 
S/nod  which  had  deposed  the  rebellious  cardinal  to 
be  painted  over  the  door  of  the  sacristy.  Anastasius 
destroyed  not  only  the  picture  itself,  but  burnt  effigies 
of  the  saints,  and  with  a  hatchet  cut  down  the  images 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin.'  He  then  hastened  with  his 
friends  to  the  Lateran,  commanded  the  doors  of  the 
palace  to  be  broken  open,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
papal  chair ;  while  Benedict,  surrounded  by  his  faithful 
clergy,  occupied  another  throne  in  the  basilica  itself. 
Anastasius  ordered  Benedict  to  be  forcibly  ejected, 
and  Bishop  Romanus  of  Bagnorea  forced  a  way  into 
the  church  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  dragged 
Benedict  from  the  throne,  tore  the  papal  vestments 
from  him,  and  otherwise  maltreated  him.  Benedict 
was  then  handed  over  to  some  Cardinals,  who  had 
likewise  been  degraded  by  Leo  the  Fourth.  This 
happened  on  September  21st,  855. 

As  soon  as  the  tidings  spread,  many  of  the  clergy 
and  citizens  hastened  to  the  Chapel  Sancta  Sanctorum, 
and  with  shrieks  threw  themselves  on  the  ground, 
The  following  day  Benedict's  followers,  encouraged 
by  the  attitude  of  the  people,  met  in  the  Basilica 
Aemiliana.  The  threats  of  the  Imperial  counts,  who, 
with  weapons  in  their  hands,  forced  their  way  into  the 
presbyterium  of  the  church,  failed  to  induce  them  to 
'  Imagines  mim  een/ngi/,  igniqiti  concremavit,  et  Synedum,  quam 
supra  iOKetuarii jaauat  i.  mimor.  Leo  fitigi  Pafajusseral  deslrttxit., 
n.  561.  Conceroing  the  picture  of  Synod,  see  Anna!.  Berlin.  A.  S68. 
There  were  many  Iconoclasts  among  the  Fiankish  bishops,  such  »a 
Claudius  of  Turin  (died  839),  again&t  whoiD  Dungalua  wrote,  and 
Agobard  of  Lyons  (died  840).     Gieseler,  KirchengtscA.a.  i.p,  93,  &c. 
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accept  the  anti-pope.  On  Tuesday,  at  another  meeting 
in  the  Lateran,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  canonically-elected  Benedict. 
The  envoys  yielded.  Anastasius  was  driven  with 
ignominy  from  the  Patriarchium  and  Benedict  brought 
Bmedict  forth  with  rejoicing  from  the  custody  in  which  he 
Tecoguised.  had  been  detained,  placed  on  the  horse  of  Leo  the 
Fourth,  and  led  in  procession  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
A  three  days'  fast  was  ordained  as  penance :  the 
followers  of  Anastasius  threw  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pope  to  sue  for  mercy,  and  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  presence  of  the  Imperial  envoys,  Benedict 
the  Third  received  consecration  in  S.  Peter's.^ 

These  events  heralded  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.  They  brought 
to  light  the  ever-increasing  differences  in  the  city,  the 
factions  which  severed  populace  and  nobility,  the 
ambitions  of  rebellious  cardinals,  the  difBcult  position 
of  the  Church  towards  the  Empire.  The  extraordinary 
conduct  of  the  Imperial  Legates,  who  endeavoured  by 
force  to  place  a  cardinal,  previously  solemnly  con- 
demned by  a  decree  of  the  Synod,  upon  the  Apostolic 
Chair,  shows  that  the  Emperor  still  retained  the  im- 
pression which  the  trial  between  Daniel  and  Gratian 
had  left  upon  his  mind,  and  was  still  filled  with  dis- 
trust It  further  shows  that  he  was  not  anxious  for  the 
rule  of  an  energetic  Pope  such  as  Leo  the  Fourth,  but 

'  ItHperialibus  missit  tenuiUibus,  ■«  Afatlalica  lede,  ut  met  tit,  tl 
OHtiyua  (radilie  ditlat,  cunsecTtUm,  erdinattujut  itl  Pmt^x.  fila 
Btn.,  a.  566.  The  diploma  of  Lewis  is  therefore  Use,  here  exclaims 
PsgL  to  spite  of  these  events,  Anutuiiis  wu  absolved  by  Nicholas  h, 
but  again  escommiuiicated  b]r  Adriiui  II. 
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on  the  contrary,  hoped  to  see  the  Chair  of  Peter  filled 
by  a  creature  who  would  prove  subservient  to  him- 
self. His  project  was  frustrated,  however,  by  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Romans,  and  only  served  to  undermine 
Imperial  prestige. 

The  very  day  after  the  ordination  of  the  new  Popej 
Lewis  became  sole  Emperor.  Lothar  had  divided  his 
empire  between  his  sons.  Weary  and  ill,  tortured  by 
the  stings  of  conscience  (the  shade  of  his  father 
haunted  him)  he  had  assumed  the  Benedictine  cowl 
at  Priitn,  near  Treves,  and  had  there  died  on  Sep- 
tember 28th,^  Rome  remained  unmoved  by  the  event 
Her  history  during  the  short  reign  of  Benedict  the 
Third  is  utterly  uneventful.  Repeated  disastrous 
inundations  of  the  Tiber  are  recorded  in  the  papal 
chronicles.  The  biography  of  the  Pope  is  filled,  how- 
ever, with  lists  of  votive  gifts  and  restorations  of 
churches,  among  which  the  rebuilding  of  5.  Paul's 
grave,  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  deserves  remark. 

Benedict  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
Byzantium.  The  Emperor  Michael,  on  his  part,  sent 
Lazarus,  monk  and  painter,  to  Rome,  who  presented 
to  the  Pope  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  sumptuously  bound 

•  See  the  long  epitaph  in  Baronius,  A.  855.  Although  Baninius  says 
that  Ibis  iosctiptioD  has  been  eironeausly  attributed  to  Henry  III,,  I 
nevertheless  hold  it  to  be  Henry'l.  It  bears  internal  evidcoce  of  the 
tater  period.     The  opening  lines — 

Catar  lanius  eras  quanlu!  tl  orbis. 

At  nttm  CJcigua  slauderii  uma — 
ait  found  word  for  word  in  the  Miraiiiia  as  the  inscription  00  the 
bbalous  grave  of  Ctesar  on  the  obelisk  of  the  Vatican.     Baronius  is 
acquainted  with  another  epitaph,  which  says  of  Lothar :  pit  Frtmtis, 
Ilalit,  £mumit  fntfiiit  if  tit. 
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and   adorned  with   miniatures.     The  costly  volume 
was  doubtlessly  a  work  of  the  monk's  own  hands.* 


2.  NiCHOi^s  I.,  Pope — Reduces  the  Archbishop  of 
Ravknna  to  subjection — The  Greek  Schism  of 
Photius  breaks  out  —  Relations  of  Rome  to 
the  Bulgarians — Visit  of  the  Envoys  of  King 
lioRis  TO  Rome — Formosus  goes  as  Missionary 
TO  Bulgaria — Attempt  to  make  the  Country  a 
Province  of  the  Roman  Church — The  Bulgaria]^} 
Constitution  of  Nicholas  I. 

Nicholas  I.,  Benedict  the  Third  died  on  April  8th,  858,  precisely 
f^pc,  858-  ^g  Lewis,  who  had  ^ome  to  Rome  for  unknown 
reasons,  had  left  the  city.  The  Emperor  immediately 
returned,  with  the  object  of  preventing  by  his  presence 
any  illegalities  in  the*election,  and  with  the  further 
object  of  defending  his  own  rights.  He  induced  the  ' 
Romans  to  give  their  united  votes  in  favour  of  the 
deacon  Nicholas,  a  man  of  noble  family  and  son  of  the 
Regionary  Theodore,  The  candidate  was  consecrated 
in  presence  of  the  Emperor  on  the  24th  of  April  in  S. 
Peter's,  and  Lewis,  having  attended  the  ordination 
festival,  left  the  city.*    The  regard  whith  he  showed 

^  Michael^ Imp, — misit  ad  b,  Petrum  Apost,  donum  per  manum 
Lazari  Monachi  et  Pictoria  artis  ftimu  eruditi^  genere  vero^  CJkiuat, 
t\  e,  EvangeHumf  &c.  The  name  of  Lazarus  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  ihe  oldest  names  in  the  history  of  art.  I  may  remark  in  passing 
that  glass-painting  was  at  this  time  practised  in  Rome :  fenestras  t/ero 
vUreis  cohribus  omavit^  says  the  Lib,  Ptmt,  n.  57a,  on  the  occasion  of 
Benedict's  restorations  in  S.  Maria  in  Trasteverc 

'  Prasente  Gsare  consecratus  est^  says  the  VUm  Nicoi,  /.,  and  the 
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for  Nicholas,  who  had  many  opponents  among  the 
clergy,  and  the  gratitude  which  the  Pope  hastehed  to 
testify,  allow  us  to  suppose  that  some  personal  tie 
subsisted  between  the  two  men.  The  Emperor  on 
leaving  Rome  l^Jted  at  S.  Leucius,  where  the  ruins 
of  the  Torre  de\  Quinto  now  stand,  and  here  Nicholas 
with  the  principal  clergy  and  nobility  came  to  visit 
him.  The  Emperdr  hastened  to  meet  the  Pope,  led 
his  horse  some  distance  by  the  bridle,  entertained  him 
in  his  tent,  loaded  him  with  presents,  and,  when  the 
Pope  took  his  leave,  again  humbled  himself  to  lead  his 
horse.  And  with  this  haughty  attitude  in  presence  of 
an  Emperor  who  so  far  forgot  his  dignity,  Nicholas 
entered  on  his  pontificate. 

Events  of  the  gravest  nature  made  his  reign  an 
arduous  one.  The  n%tional^churches  now  began  to 
assert  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  growing 
monarchy  of  the  Papacy.  Nicholas,  however,  showed 
a  resolute  front  to  kmgs  as  well  as  bishops,  thundered 
excommunications  against  Constantinople,  and  like  »^ 
Gr^ory  the  Great  bestowed  wise  constitutions  upon 
barbarian  races.  Before  his  authoritative  countenance 
neither  the  Roman  barons  nor  cardinals  dared  assert 
themselves.  * 

Ravenna  showed  itself  refractory  in  the  first  year  Ravenn 
of  his  r^n.     John,  the  Archbishop,  aimed  at  inde-^^" 
pendence  within  his  territory,  where  he  treated  laymen 
and  clergy  as  their  sovereign,  confiscated  property, 
excommunicated  bishops,  and  forbade  them   or   the 
papal  officials  to  go  to  Rome.     He  explained  to  the 

Attttal,  B*riin. :  pratentia  magis  ae  favore  HhidevUi  regis  ct  praetruM 
tjm  ptam  dtri  tiKlioiit  sviititia'titr  {A.  858). 
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Papal  nuncio  that  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  was 
not  obliged  to  appear  before  a  Roman  Synod. 
Nicholas,  having  in  vain  summoned  him  three  times, 
excommunicated  him.  John  journeyed  to  Lewis  at 
Pavia,  and,  accompanied  by  the  Emperor's  Legates, 
proceeded  to  Rome.  Nicholas,  however,  resolutely 
declined  all  intercession  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  . 
and  the  Archbishop  left  the  city.  Envoys  from  the 
Emilia  and  the  Ravennese  notility  now  invited  the 
Pope  to  come  in  person  to  their  province  to  protect 
them  from  the  despotism  of  the  Archbishop  and  his  ' 
brother  George.^  John^  who  did  not  expect  the 
arrival  of  the  Pope,  again  went  to  the  Kmperor,  while 
Nicholas  in  person  tranquillised  the  Ravennese  by 
the  restoration  of  their  property.  V  The  Archbishop 
made  his  submission  ;  the  Pope  granted  him  absolu- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  imposecl  on  him  the  duty 
4  of  appearing  in  Rome  once  a  year.  He  forbade  him 
to  consecrate  bishops  in  the  Emilia  without  permis- 
sion of  the  Sacred  Chair,  and  until  the  candidates  had 
been  elected  by  the  papal  Dux,  clergy  and  people.* 
He  forbade  him  also  to  extort  tribute  from  these  . 
bishops,  or  to  prevent  their  coming  to  Rome ;  and 
ordained  that  all  disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to 
the  sentence  of  the  tribunal  of  Ravenna,  a  tribunal 
which  the  Pap^  Missus  and  the  Vestararius  of  the 

^  £t  ecce  Aemilienses^  ac  Senatores  urhis  Ravenna  cum  innumero 
populo^  Lib,  Pont.  n.  5S8.  The  term  Senaius  as  applied  to  the 
nobility  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  biographies  of  the  Popes  after 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Great. 

*  Nisi  post  EUctimem  Ducis^  Cleri^  et  populi  (ri.  591).  The  papal 
duces  in  the  larger  cities,  which  were  also  the  seats  of  bishops,  took 
part  in  the  episcopal  elections ;  the  Ordo  had  disappeared. 
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city  must  attend.'    After  having  signed  the  decrees 
of  the  Synod,  John  left  Rome,  and  Nicholas  scored 
a  signal  victory  as  temporal  ruler  in  the  Emilia  and 
j'   Pentapolis. 

The  dispute  with  Constantinople  which  b^^n  about  K»pute  ^. 
the  same  time  was,  however,  more  serious.  It  led  toiphotiusin 
an  irreconcilable  schism,  and  put  the  last  stroke  toPJ™"*"""^ 
the  division  between  Rome  and  the  Greek  Empire.'. 
These  events,  in  which  the  names  of  Photius  and 
Ignatius  shine  conspicuous,  lie,  however,  outside  the 
history  of  the  city,  and  can  therefore  be  touched  upon 
but  briefly,'  Owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Minister 
Bardas,  the  orthodox  patriarch  Ignatius  had  been 
deposed  from  his  office  by  the  Emperor  Michael  in 
December  857,  and  the  Pro'tospathar  Photius,  a  man 
distinguished  by  his  learning  beyond  the  level  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  raised  from  the  condition  of 
layman  directly  to  the  Byzantine  chair.  A  dispute 
between  the  followers  of  Ignatius  and  Photius  broke  , 
forth  in  the  East  The  disputants  appealed  to  Rome ; 
the  papal  legates,  Bishop  Radoald  of  Portus  (previously 
supporter  of  the  rebellious  Anastasius)  and  Zacharias 
of  Anagni  were  bribed  to  acquiesce  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Photius.  The  Pope  excommunicated  these 
yi  traitors  to  his  will,  and  in  the  Roman  Synod  of  April 
863  pronounced  the  condemnation  of  Photius,  and  ; 
commanded  him  to  resign  the  patriarchal  chair. 
Legates  went  to  and  fro  between  Rome  and  Con- 

>  Detuc  in  pratttUia  Afastalua,  vel  miisi  ^ut,  aiit  Vestararii 
Raofnna  Ugeli  ordint  iiias  injuduio  c^rrvin^as  (n.  590- 

*  FichlcT,  Ctich.  der  Kirehiiclitn  Trtrnmng  twiicktn  dem  Oriaittmd 
OeeidiHt  (Himkh,  1864,  toL  i.). 
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stantinople,  and  since  the  time  of  the  Iconoclastic 
strife  Rome  had  not  seen  so  many  Greeks  within  her 
walls.  The  Imperial  spathars,  it  is  true,  instead  of 
costly  copies  of  the  Gospels,  brought  letters  breath- 
ing hatred  and  contempt  The  dispute  assumed  a 
d(^matic  aspect  as  soon  as  Photius  had  formulated 
the  articles  which  taunted  the  Latin  Church  with 
heresies. ,  The  charges  reproached  her  with  her  fasts 
on  the  Sabbath ;  the  celibacy  of  her  priests ;  but 
above  all  with  the  jUioque,  the  belief  in  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son— opinions  and 
matters  which  happily  fail  to  excite  the  intellect  of 
modem  days ;  but  which,  during  centuries  when  man- 
kind was  destitute  of  problems  more  worthy  of  philo- 
sophy, served  to  inflame  the  reason  and  to  create  the 
division  which  has  for  ever  kept  the  two  Churches 
apart  Photius  on  his  side  excommunicated  the  Pope. 
But  after  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Michael, 
he  was  him.self  deposed  in  867  by  Basilius,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne ;  and  thus  the  bitter  contest 
was  maintained  throughout  the  entire  pontificate  of 
Nicholas. 

The  quarrel  with  the  East  was  still  further  stirred 
'  by  Rome's  relations  with  a  barbarous  people  on  the 
Nicholas  I.  frontiers  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  At  the  time 
when  Gregory  the  Great  extended  a  fatherly  hand 
over  Britain,  and  gave  the  Anglo-Saxon  Roman 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  Greeks  remained  indifferent; 
but  when  Nicholas  sought  to  bring  the  Bulgarians] 
into  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Church,  their  jealousy] 
was  roused  to  the  utmost  pitch.  The  formidable 
Slav  race  had  been  settled  for  some  centuries  in  the 
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rich  province  of  Mcesia,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Danube.  They  had  frequently  fought  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  frontier  against  the  Frankish  Counts  in 
Pannonia,  had  advanced  to  the  very  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  penetrated  far  into  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Balkans.  More  than  one  Greek  army 
had  been  defeated  by  their  arro\«.  Since  8ii  the 
wild  Bulgarian  king,  seated  alone  ji  table — his  savage 
warriors  grouped  at  a  respectful  dist^ce  around, 
or  devouring  their  rough  meal  while  .lying  on  the 
ground — had  used  the  skull  of  a  Byzantine  Emperor 
as  a  drinking-cup.^  This  was  the  skull  set  in  gold 
of  that  Nicephorus  who  had  dethroned  Irene.* 
Christianity  had  made  its  way  to  these  rude  warriors 
from  Byzantium  through  the  means  of  two  brothers,  ^ 
Constantine  and  Methodius  of  Thessalonica,  the 
Apostles  b{  the  Slavs.  King  Boris,  at  the  time  at 
peace  with  the  Emperor  Lewis,  had  consented  in 
86i  to  be  baptised  according  to  the  Greek  rite  by 
the  name  of  Michael.  By  the  help  of  the  saints,  or 
with  the  sabre  and'  courage  of  a  bold  warrior,  he  had 
subdued  the  heathen  party  among  his  nobles,  who 
had  attempted  his  life.  He  now  sent  envoys  to 
Rome.  Doubts  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Bul- 
garians should  be  baptised,  aroused  apparently  by 
the  differences  existing  between  the  missionaries  in 
his  country,  where  Latin  and  Greek  clei^y  worked  in 

>  Rcsponsa  of  Pope  Nicholas  to  the  Bulgarians. 

*  Nicephorus  with  his  anny  was  slain  hy  KcUTn,  King  of  the  Bul- 
garians, OD  July  25th,  811.  A.  Hilferding,  CtscA,  dcr  Strbtn  und 
BuJgareH,  translated  from  the  Russian  bjr  Schmalcr,  t8j6,  p.  ig.  On 
the  conversion  of  the  Bulgarians  to  Christianity,  see  Jirecek,  Gttth, 
dcr  SuigartH,  p.  150/.  (Prague,  1876). 
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Opposition,  had  found  their  way  into  the  mind  of  the 
King,  who  had  hitherto  passed  his  life  in  happy 
heathen  ignorance.  The  patriarchal  chair  of  Byzan- 
tium was  at  the  time  the  object  of  furious  strife 
between  two  rivals ;  and  Boris,  who  wished  to  keep . 
aloof  from  Byzantine  influence,  turned  to  the  Pope 
to  obtain  counsel  and  priests  for  his  subjects. 

The  Bulgarian  envoys,  accompanied  by  the  King's 
own  son,  came  to  Rome  in  August  S66.  Among  the  '' 
valuable  presents  which  they  brought,  were  ^(he 
victorious  weapons  of  the  prince,  borne  by  him  in  his 
wars  with  the  heathen  rebels.  These  he  destined  as  a 
votive  gifl  to  S.  Peter.  The  news  of  these  offerings, 
however,  excited  i^inst  the  Pope  the  wrath  of  the 
already  irritated  Emperor  Lewis,  now  in  Beneventa 
He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  weapons  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Bulgarian  gifts.  He  may  have 
considered  these  signs  of  conquest  gifts  unfitted  for 
S.  Peter,  and  have  coveted  them  as  warlike  trophies 
of  Bulgaria,  a  new  province  which  he  hoped  to  in- 
corporate with  the  Empire.  Nicholas  surrendered 
some  of  the  weapons,  others  he  retained  with  apolc^ies.' 
Meanwhile  the  Bulgarians  were  received  in  Kome 
with  open  arms.  The  Pope  selected  two  bishops  to 
teach  in  Bulgaria,  Paul  of  Populonia  and  Formosus 
of  Portus,  who  was  destined  later  to  wear  the  papal 
crown.  They  left  accompanied  hy  an  embassy  bound 
'  Lii.  Pout.  n.  608,  Andnai  Pmbyter,  a  contemporaiy,  sa)n 
that  the  King  hinuelf  came  to  Rome  and  wu  baptised  by  the  Pope,  it 
Jtdi  imeta  esmfinmola  rtcipit  dpaertl  at  axl.  afoslelice  it  i'd  suam 
rmtma  tst  pairiam.  \,Dam  Bouqtut,  lia.  105}.  The  Littr  I^itlifiimiit 
would  KSTcely  hare  been  vlent  on  thii  pcrint.  The  King  had  alieady 
BBiamed  the  name  of  Michael  from  the  Gicd  Emperoc. 
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for  Constantinople,  which  intended  to  pass  through 
Bulgaria  on  its  way.  The  nuncios  arrived  safely. 
The  Legates  bound  for  the  Byzantine  Court,  however, 
were  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Bulgarian  frontiers, 
but  were  instead  rforced  to  return  home.  Formosus 
and  |*aul  meanwhile  baptised  uninterruptedly  troops  ^ 
of  Bulgarians.  They  drove  out  the  Greek  missionaries ; . 
they  induced  the  king  to  receive  only  Latin  clei^y  and  i 
only  the  Roman  faith.  A  deputation  even  went  to 
the  Pope  to  request  that  the  wary  Formosus  might 
be  given  them  as  Archbishop.*  Nicholas  declined  to 
comply  with  the  request,  as  be  did  not  wish  tog^eprive 
Portus  of  its  shepherd;  he  sent,  howev^f  several 
presbyters  to  the  distant  province,  and  commanded 
the  Bulgarians  to  choose  one  of  these  men  as 
Archbishop. 

He  had  already  tranquillised  the  childish  doubts 
of  the  Bulgarians,  and  bis  answers,  collected  under 
the  title  Responsa,  form  a  species  of  code  of  civil 
constitutions  for  an  uncivilised  nation.  There  is 
scarcely  a  duty  or  contingency  of  civil  life  about 
which  the  simple  Bulgarians  did  not  desire  instruction^. 
They  ask  under  what  forms  they  may  marry,  at  wh^  » 
time  they  may  consummate  a  marriage :  at  what  time 
of  day  tJiey  may  eat,  how  they  may  dress,  whether 
they  may  condemn  criminals;  and  remind  us  in  short 
'  of  the  savages  of  Paraguay  and  of  the  constitutions 
drawn  up  for  them  by  the  Jesuits.  They  inform  the 
Pope  that  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  carry 
a  horse's  tail  in  the  front  of  battle  as  a  banner,  and 
a<ETvKaF"ffiq?Meto  substitute  in  place  of  this  symbol. 
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The  Pope  suggests  the  Cross.  They  tell  him  that 
previous  to  a  battle  they  use  all  sorts  of  incantations 
to  propitiate  the  gods  in  their  favour ;  and  the  Pope 
advises  them  instead  to  pray  in  the  churches,  to  open 
the  prison  doors  and  to  liberate  the  slaves  and 
prisoners  of  war.  The  king  asks  whether  it  is  con- 
sistent with  Christianity  that  he  should  dine  alone, 
apart  from  the  queen  and  soldiers ;  the  Pope  answers 
with  an  exhortation  to  humility  and  assures  him  that 
the  famous  kings  of  old  had  condescended  to  cat 
with  their  friends  and  slaves.  On  a  question  more 
political  than  practical,  namely,  which,  bishops  were 
to  be  reverenced  as  true  patriarchs,  Nicholas  takes 
the  welcome  opportunity  to  answer  minutely,  and  in 
a  voice  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  at  Constantinople. 
The  chief  of ^11  patriarchs,  he  replied,  was  the  Pope 
in  Rome,  whose  church  had  been  founded  by  the 
Princes  of  the  Apostles ;  the  second  place  belonged 
to  Alexandria,  a  foundation  of  S.  Mark ;  Antioch 
was  the  third,  since  Peter  had  presided  over  Antioch 
before  he  had  come  to  Rome.  These  three  were, 
therefore,  Apostolic  Patriarchates.  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem,  on  the  other  hand,  could  claim  no 
such  authority ;  the  seat  in  Constantinople  had  been 
founded  by  no  Apostle,  and  the  Patriarch  of  the  so- 
called  New  Rome  was  only  named  Pontifex  by 
favour  of  the  Emperor,  and  not  through  any  inherent 
right.i 

*  Quia  CP.  mrra  Rema  dicta  at  favoit  priatipum  poliiti,  quam 
ratiatu,  fatriarcha  ejus  pontifex,  a/petlatui  est,  n.  91  of  the  Respensa 
ad  Ceasuila  Bulgar.  L^bbf,  Cmcii.  a.  1534.  The  Pope  forbids 
the  applicatioD  of  torture,  uid  expresdji  piohibiti  baptiim  bjr  force. 
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These  and  similar  articles  are  contained  in  the 
\  Bulgarian  Constitutions  of  Nicholas  the  First,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  monuments  of  the  practical 
activity  and  astuteness  of  the  Roman  Church,  which 
in  districts  of  the  distant  East,  untraversed  by  any 
Latin  since  the  days  of  Valcns  and  Valentinian, 
suddenly  and  unaided  by  force  of  arms  or  by  tri- 
bunals, thus  established  Roman  laws  and  acquired  a 
new  province.  The  relations  between  Nicholas  and 
King  Boris,  although  of  a  widely  different  nature, 
redounded  no  less  to  the  glory  of  Rome  than  the 
victory  which  Trajan  had  once  achieved  over  King 
Decebalus  in  the  same  Danubian  provinces.  The 
spiritual  territory  did  not,  however,  long  remain  in 
possession  of  Rome,  but  as  early  as  the  year  870 
became  united  instead  with  the  Greek  Church. 

.» 

3.  Dispute  concerninc  Waldrada — Nicholas  condemns 
THE  Synod  of  Metz,  and  deposes  Gunther  of  Co- 
logne AND  ThEUTGAUD  OF  TREVES — LeWIS  II.  COMES 

TO  Rome — Excesses  of  his  Troops  in  the  City — 
Defiance  of  the  German  Archbishops  —  Firm- 
ness AND  Victory  of  the  Pope. 

While  Nicholas  fought  against  the  Greek  schism, 
and  anxiously  watched  the  advance  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  he  found  him- 
self drawn  into  such  violent  conflict  with  the  royal 
house  and  with  the  Church  of  the  Franks,  that  he 
began  to  dread  a  Frankish  schism  also.  The  fortunes 
of  two  women  of  illustrious  birth  were  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel     Public  morality  (if  we  may  use  the  term 

VOL.  ni.  I 
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in  this  century)  was  outraged  by  scandalous  if  not 
unusual  occurrences.  "Judith,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  the  widow  of  Ethelwolf,  had  married  her 
^tep-son  Ethelbald,  without  the  alliance  being  con- 
sidered immoral.  On  her  return  to  France  after  the 
death  of  her  second  husband,  this  voluptuous  woman 
roused  the  passion  of  Count  Baldwin.  He  seduced 
her,  and  King  Charles  in  consequence  had  him  ex- 
communicated by  a  Synod.  The  lovers  turned  to 
the  Pope,  who  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the  king. 
At  the  same  time  another  woman  acquired  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  the  licentiousness  of  her  life. 
Ingiltrude,  daughter  of  Count  Mactifried,  married  to 
Count  Boso,  had  left  her  husband,  and  heedless  of 
the  papal  anathemas,  had  led  for  years  a  dissolute  life 
J  in  company  with  her  paramours.  But  the  fate  of 
,  z^'  these  women  was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  mis- 
J(<  '  fortunes  of  a  queen  and  the  triumphant  effrontery  of 

a  royal  courtesan. 
ro^S^infi  Lothar  of  Lotharingia,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor, 
1/  WnidradH,  put  away  his  wife  Thiutberga  for  the  sal(e  of  his 
mistress  Waldrada.  This  tragedy  set  countries  and 
peoples,  Church  and  State  in  commotion,  and 
afforded  the  Pope  opportunity  to  rise  to  a  height 
where  he  was  encompassed  by  a  more  glorious  renown 
than  any  which  theological  dogmas  could  lend  him. 
The  attitude  adopted  by  Nicholas  with  regard  to  this 
royal  scandal  was  firm  and  lofty.  Priestly  power 
appeared  in  him  as  a  moral  force  to  rescue  virtue  and 
to  punish  vice — a  power  necessary  in  a  barbarous  age 
when  the  public  opinion  which  judges  even  princes 
had   as    yet   no    existence.      The    repudiated    and 
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calumniated  queen,  whose  crown  Lothar  had  already 
placed  on  the  head  of  his  mistress,  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  Pope,  The  Pope  charged  the  Synod  of  Metz  — 
to  pronounce  sentence,  and  threatened  the  royal 
adulterer  with  excommunication  if  he  failed  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal.  The  papal  legates,  among  them 
Radoald  ofPortus,whohad  previously  accepted  bribesv' 
from  Byzantium,  proved  accessible  to  the  influence  of 
gold,  which  has  possessed  irresistible  attractions  for 
the  Romans  of  every  age  They  withheld  the  papalj^ 
letters,  and  pronounced  Lothar's  marriage  to  have 
been  legally  dissolved,  and  Waldrada  to  be  his  lawful 
wife.  For  the  Sake  of  doing  something,  however,' 
they  sent  the  Archbishop  Gunther  of  Cologne  and 
Theutgaud  of  Treves  taRome,  to  lay  the  resolutions 
of  the  Synod  before  the  Pope.  Among  the  many  — 
bishops,  covetous  of  royal  immunities  and  donations, 
who  unscrupulously  supported  the  wishes  of  Lothar, 
these  men  were  his  most  trusted  advocates.  They 
further  held  to  the  monarchy  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  episcopate  against  the  Pope.  Arrived  in  Rome, 
they  produced  the  acts  of  the  Prankish  Synod,  hoping 
to  win  the  Pope  to  their  side  by  their  powers  of 
persuasion.  Nicholas,  however,  kept  them  waiting 
three  weeks,  then  ordered  them  to  appear  before  the 
Synod  in  the  Lateran,  and  without  allowing  them  any 
defence,  without  judicial  examination,  or  any  inter- 
vention of  the  Prankish  bishops,  pronounced  their  de-*^ 
position  and  excommunication.  At  the  same  time  he 
annulled  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  synod  of  Metz.' 
These  occurrences  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  863, 
'  This    wu    [he    complaint    «f    b*th    the   aTchbish«p$    in    their 
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The  Archbishops  forthwith  hastened  to  the  Emperor 
at  Benevento.  They  complained  of  the  violence  with 
which  they  had  been  treated,  and  told  him  that  both 
he  and  his  brother  Lothar  had  been  insulted  in  their 
persons.  They  represented  that  the  unchecked  dom- 
inion of  the  Pope  threatened  the  Imperial  and  royal  V 
majesty,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Prankish  Church, 
and  thus  roused  the  wrath  of  Lewis.  He  immediately 
departed  for  Rome  with  an  army,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  Engclberga  and  by  the  two  archbishops,  whom 
he  intended  to  compel  the  Pope  to  reinstate  in  their 
dignities.  In  February  864  he  entered  the  city.' 
Since,  as  report  asserted,  he  came  with  hostile  inten- 
tions, the  Pope  ordered  general  fasts  and  processions, 
and  plunged  the  whole  city  into  mourning.  The 
Emperor  made  his  dwelling  in  the  palace  beside 
S.  Peter's.  He  received  no  welcome  from  the  Pope, 
who  shut  himself  up  in  the  Lateran  and  ceaselessly 
assailed  heaven  with  prayers  against  the  "  evil  work- 
ing prince."  Lewis's  barons  in  vain  represented  that 
he  would  only  increase  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  by  . 
his  conduct  .  The  processions  continued  through  the 
city.  One  of  them  on  its  way  to  S.  Peter's  was  in  the 
act  of  ascending  the  steps  of  the  atrium  when  sortie 
of  Lewis's  vassals  and  soldiers,  irritated  by  the  Pope's 
continued   refusal,   attacked   the   clergy,  maltreated 

memoiial :  sint  synods  el  etaumice  txamint,  nulto  aicusante,  tndli) 
Ittlificante — tuo  solius  ariiltie  el  lyranniio  furerc  damnart  netmil 
vff/uiiff.     Ilincmar,  Anna/.  A.  864  l,AI<m.  Germ.  i.). 

'  I  obtain  Uiis  dale  from  a  dijiloma  of  Katfa  :  dai.  VII.  Kal.  MaHii 
tame  Chrisle  prepiliB  Imperii  DomHiWudaviii  Fits  Aug.  XI.  (should 
be  X.  according  to  the  era  erf'  Lewis  of  855,  when  he  became  sole 
Empeioc)  lad.  XII.  a^tum  Ltaititui  Civitatt  (Fatteschi,  &c.,  d.  Iv.). 
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them,  tore  down  the  banners  of  the  Church,  ahd  broke  His 
the  Cross  of  S.  Helena,  in  which,  according  to  the  attack  ,i 
belief  of  the  time,  a   portion  of  the  true  cross  was  procession. 
enclosed.     The  procession  sought  safety  in  flight*     A 
scene  such  as  this  had  not  been  witnessed  in  Rome 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Carolingian  Empire.     The 
harmony  between  Papacy   and   Empire  seemed  de- 
stroyed, and  for  the  first  time  the  national  hatred  be- 
tween Germans  and  Romansfound  vent  within  the  city. 

Rumour  reported  that  the  Pope  had  been  secretly 
conveyed  in  a  boat  across  the  Tiber,  had  fled  to 
S.  Peter's,  and  had  there  spent  two  nights  without  food 
or  drink ;  the  Frank  whb  had  broken  the  Cross  of 
S.  Helena  had  died,  ana  the  Emperor  himself  had 
been  attacked  by  fever.  The  Empress  undertook  to 
mediate  between  Nicholas  and  her  husband. 

On  receiving  an  assurance  of  his  safety,  the  Pope 
visited  the  Imperial  quarters  and  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  Lewis.     Nicholas  returned  to  the  Lateran. 
The  archbishops,  however,  whom  Lewis  ordered  to  '' 
return  to  Germany,  were  not  released  from  the  ban. 
Before  leaving  Rome  the  German  prelates  drew  up  a  Defi»n« 
document  protesting  against  their  deposition  in  such  Arch- 
vehement   language  as  never  Pope  had   heard  irom^^^J'' 
bishops  before.     The  effort  of  the  national  churches.'^nd^ 
to   obtain    independence    from    Roman  '  supremacy 
found  therein  its  most  powerful  expression.     In  the 

'  Hincmar,  ^.  864.  Erchemjiert,  c.  37.  The  /.tie//,  de  Imp.  Pofis. 
nys  lha(  the  Pope  had  stayed  al  S.  Apo&toli,  and  had  invoked 
heaven  against  Ihe  princes.  The  scene,  however,  had  made  him  more 
tractable  ;  pro  qua  causa apoilslicut  mitiar cfficlus est  (^.  ^i\).  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  lUilIus  the  Emperor  had  even  earlier  than  this  appro- 
priated Church  property  in  CaTopania. 
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preface  to  their  memorial,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of 
Lotharingia,  they  ventured  to  say,  "Although  Nicholas, 
who  is  called  Pope,  who  reckons  himself  an  apostle  to 
the  Apostles  and  professes  to  be  Imperator  of  the 
whole  world,  has  wished  to  condemn  us,  he  has  found 
resistance  in  us  with  Christ's  help  and  has  repented 
not  a  little  what  he  has  done." '  Their  letter,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Pope,  contained  seven  heads. 
After  the  authors  had  condemned  the  Pope's  un- 
canonical  dealing,  they  hurled  back  the  anathema  on^ 
his  own  head.'  Gunther  of  Cologne,  a  man  of  great 
resolution,  entrusted  this  document  to  his  brother 
Hilduin,  a  priest,  to  give  to  the  Pope  in  person  ;  and 
in  case  the  Pope  refused  to  receive  it,  the  letter  was 
to  be  laid  on  the  shrine  of  5.  Peter.  Nicholas,  as  was 
expected,  refused,  and  Hilduin,  surrounded  by  a  body 
of  armed  men,  defiantly  entered  S.  Peter's  to  fulfil 
his  brother's  behests.  The  guards  of  the  shrine  (they 
formed  a  special  Schola  under  the  title  Maniionarii 
sckola  confessionis  S.  Petri)  surrounded  the  Apostle's 
grave.  The  intruders  struck  one  of  them  down  life- 
less, threw  the  document  on  the  shrine,  and  forcing  a 
way  with  their  swords,  rushed  out  of  the  basilica. 
i>i,(;ord  The  incident  shows  that  the  Emperor  was  by  no 

MwecD  means  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  Lewis  tranquilly 
Emperor  looked  on  while  his  soldiers,  as  if  in  an  enemy's 
Pope.         country,   committed   the    grossest    excesses.     They 

*  Aiatal.  Hincmar.  A.  864. 

*  Wilh  reference  to  the  pcMnt  of  law  concerning  the  validity  of  Wal- 
dnda's  marrkec,  they  advuiced  the  ■rpunent  of  the  right  of  nslure  in 
oppodtioa  to  Ihe  ononicil  command  :  itqtda  sue  vira  famUum  can- 
caism,  fidi,  afficlti,  ee  ditectietu  eonptgaii  tteiala  at,  tixerfrefata,  lum 
temttMna  kaitivlii  til. 
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plundered  houses  and  even  churches,  were  guilty 
both  of  murder  and  of  outrages  on  nuns  and  married 
women.  Lewis  himself  scorned  to  spend  Easter  in 
Rome.  He  left  the  city  and  purposely  celebrated 
the  festival  in  Ravenna  with  John,  the  resentful 
archbishop.  John,  mindful  of  the  humiliation  he  had 
received,  gladly  seized  on  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  discord  which  prevailed  between  the  German 
bishops  and  the  Pope,  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  condemned  prelates  and  to  fan  the  wrath 
of  Lewis.'  The  storm,  however,  did  not  bend  the 
vigour  of  the  Pope.  With  the  firmness  of  an  ancient 
Roman  this  proud  and  unyielding  spirit  remained 
unmoved.  He  threatened  excommunications,  which 
were  dreaded  like  actual  thunderbolts.  The  bishops 
in  Lotharingia  sent  contrite  explanations.  Arsenius, 
the  papal  l^ate,  furnished  with  letters  breathing 
menaces  to  the  King,  the  bishops  and  counts,  entered 
Lotharingia  with  an  arrogance  that  resembled  that  of 
the  pro-consuls  of  ancient  Rome.  With  one  hand  Victai7  of 
y  Nicholas  led  the  repudiated  wife  back  to  the  king, ""  ''°^ 
trembling  before  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
with  the  other  he  removed  the  paramour.  The  ? 
kingdom,  weak  and  disunited,  threw  up  its  weak  case  ( 
against  Rome,  and  left  a  brilliant  victory  in  the  hands  | 
of  the  Papacy.  Nevertheless  the  drama  was  not  yet 
played  out  Nicholas  himself  died,  and  it  was  only 
under  his  successor  that  the  scandalous  trial  was 
brought  to  an  end.' 

*  Our  iDfomulion  on  all  these  occurrences  is  due  to  Hincmar. 

*  Lotlutr  agaill  put  away  the  unhapp;  queen  uid  look  bock  Waldrada, 
«4ieTenpoii  she  was  excommuDiaUed  b;  Nicholas  in  S66. 
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4.  Nicholas's  care  for  the  City — He  restores  the 

JOVIA  AND   TRAJANA — HE    FORTIFIES   OSTIA   ANEW — 

His  few  Buildings  and  Votive  Gifts  —  Con- 
dition OF  Learning — Lotiiar's  Edict  concernino 
Schools,    825  —  Decrees   of  Eugenius    II,   and 

Leo     IV.    REGARDING     THE     PAROCHIAL     SCHOOLS — 

Grkf.k  Monks  in  Rome — The  Libraries — The 
Man  use  R I  pts — Co  ins. 

Nothing  is  heard  of  any  disturbances  in  Rome 
during  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas.  On  the  con- 
trary, abundant  harvests  and  general  prosperity  are 
recorded.  Poverty  was  liberally  relieved,  and  like  a 
Roman  emperor  the  Pope  had  tickets  for  food  marked 
with  his  name  distributed  among  the  indigent' 
Nicholas  Nicholas  restored  two  aqueducts ;  the  so-called 
restom      Tocia  and  the  Traiana  or  Sabatina,  known   at  the 

IheAqui  .         ,        ■,  ■  ■  ,  .   ,      .  ,.     ,  . 

jovia  and    time  in  the  Leonine  city,  which  it  supplied,  as  the 

Trmjin..     Aqueduct  of  S.  Peter.*     Since  Gregory  the  Fourth 

had  previously  restored  the  same  aqueduct,  it  follows 

that  it  must  either  have  been  injured  by  the  Saracens, 

or  else  that  Nicholas  improved  both  its  course  and 

'  f'ita  Nieal.  n.  600.  It  wis  at  thU  lime  cuslonuuy  lo  reckon  by 
holy  days.  Sunday  was  firia  prima.  Empty  nutshells  stnmg 
together  marked  the  days  on  which  such  tickets  were  available. 

*  Fermam  afMa,  quit  vtcalur  Tttia  (n.  5S4).  Vaiianis,  Acta, 
Araa,jKia.  Caisio  (i.  372)  holds  the  Tocia  lo  be  IheTiaJana  Tuscia. 
The  Aqua  Tuscia  is  mentioned  in  a  Council  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Conslanline.  Ibid.  p.  369.  Qo^xaK.  CoTtiiaai,  Dt/l  Aequo  Tecia  in 
Rffma  rul  mtdio  nv  [11  BuBiianrtH,  vol.  v.  iSjO)  explains  it  to  be  the 
Appia.  He  points  out  that  a  brook  Tuzia  had  existed  in  ancient 
times,  and  thai  there  was  a  /undui  Aqua  Tutia  in  the  Agcr 
Veranus  in  the  time  of  Sylvester. 
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the  distribution  of  its  supplies.'  Owing  to  the  de- 
fective method  of  construction  in  vogue  at  this  period 
buildings  rapidly  fell  to  decay.  Nicholas  found  him- 
self obliged  to  restore  the  walls  of  Ostia,  rebuilt  by 
Gregory  the  Fourth  but  a  short  time  before,  and  to 
provide  them  with  stronger  towers,  in  which  he  placed 
a  garrison.  Ostia  had  previously  been  deserted  from 
dread  of  the  corsairs,  while  Portus  owed  its  survival 
to  the  presence  of  its  Corsican  colony.' 

The  surprisingly  small  number  of  votive  gifts  and 
ecclesiastical  buildings  due  to  Nicholas  reflected  no 
dishonour  on  the  memory  of  the  Pope.  According 
to  the  statement  of  his  biographer,  he  built  the  portico 
of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin ;  of-  which,  since  he  thus 
singled  out  the  church  fpr  special  distinction,  he  had 
doubtless  been  cardinal.  Besides  a  dwelling-house 
for  the  Popes  be  also  here  erected  a  beautiful  triclinium. 
To  Nicholas,  moreover,  were  due  the  paintings  or 
mosaics  in  the  diaconate  of  S.  Maria  Nova  of  Leo 
the  Fourth.  He  also  built  a  netv  dwelling-house  in 
the  Lateran  palace  and^a  convent  beside  S.  Sebastian. 

Had  his  biographer  possessed  any  appreciation  of 
culture,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  inform  us  of  th^ 
encouragement  given  to  learning  by  the  Pope,     The' 

'  According  to  the  Vila  Crtgnr.  IV.  n,  467,  the  Sabalina  flowed  ad 
Etelttiam  i.  Pstri  Ap.,  aifue  ad Janim/am  sinU  prius.  Vita  Nicot.  I. 
n.  607,  on  the  conlraiy  ;  formam  aquadiuliis  qui  mullis  a  limporibta 
ruerai,  el  ad  *.  Pelrum  Af.  eh  ko<  aqua  noit  ducebalHr,  in  mtlionm, 
jtiam  /utraf,  arlamini  quam  plarime  revocari  ilatmn.  This  multis 
t  timferibis  a  theiefore  erroneous. 

*  Vila  Nicel.  t,  n.  607  :  Ostieitttm  uriem — in  ruinis  jacenlcm— 
fartieri,  /irmioriqve  /airica  radifican—jussil—fragiflos  ad  btlla  in  ea 
ktmintt  ttlhtaoU, 
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chronicler  extols  the  father  of  Nicholas  as  having 
been  a  friend  to  the  liberal  arts,  and  as  having 
initiated  his  son  in  these  studies,  but  the  inference 
that  Nicholas  must,  on  that  account,  have  been  versed 
in  every  species  of  sacred  discipline  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  apply  to  learning  other  than  that  of  a 
theological  nature.'  The  Carolingian  period  is 
graced  by  the  honourable  endeavour  to  subdue 
barbarism  by  the  encouragement  given  to  learning. 
Under  the  influence  of  Charles's  geniuS  and  the 
culture  of  his  friends,  versed  in  the  classic  literature 
of  the  Romans,  education  received  a  sudden  impetus, 
and  the  successors  of  the  Emperors  followed  in  his 
footsteps,      A  conspicuous  proof  of  this  statement 

^eSchooi  is   given   by   the   edict  of  Lothar  of  the  year  825. 

ixiihar,  While  the  Emperor  here  laments  that  owing  to  the 
'^'  indolence  of  the  authorities,  instruction  had  almost 

ceased  in  every  part  of  Italy,  he  orders  the  establish- 
ment of  nine  central  schools  for  special  districts  ; 
namely  Pavia,  the  foundation  of  whose  later  celebrated 
university  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Charles 
the  Great,  Ivrea,  Turin,  Cremona,  Florence,  Fermo 
(for  the  duchy  of  Spoleto)  Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Forum  Julii   (Cividale  of  Friuli).*    The  significant  ' 

'  Pater  verv  ^tu  liUraJium  tum/uitt*!  amain-  arliiim,  it  nebilasi- 
mum  petltitl /amiltiH  ctmctis  turn  ettmentis,  a/mificiigueritiiui  imtuens, 
littrarum  studits,  it  epiimis  ariiim  fienrmaitit,  ita  ut  nulla  sarrantm 
ipeciti  rtmamerai  discipiiHomm.     BeginDing  of  the  Vita  Nuel.  I. 

■  The  Cmstitatia  Latkarii  dated  from  OloDU  in  May  815,  and  Sot 
as  Munttori  and  Tiraboschi  think  in  S33.  jVm.  Gtrm.  iii.  248.  It 
becini :  dt  dectrina  vera,  jtia  oh  nimiam  imaaioM  atfue  tgnamam 
qnertaidam  frxfosilarvm,  cutulis  in  iacii  til /wtdilHi  txliiitla,  flaiuil, 
.  .  .  vid.  ut  ab  kit  pd  nettra  dijfeiitiamt  mi  Jeceitdat  aliat  ftr  leca 
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remark  concerning  the  decline  of  instruction  testifies 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  Any  higher  institutions  for  learning 
are  altogether  out  of  the  question,  and  the  word 
"  doctrina"  only  included  religious  matters,  or  at  the 
utmost  the  elements  of  profane  knowledge — that  is 
to  say,  grammar. 

The  edict  of  Lothar  had  reference  to  the  kingdom  Decay  of 
of  Italy  alone,  and  alTected  neither  Rome   nor   the  iVR™me! 
provinces  of  the  Church.     Here,  however,  there  pre- 
vailed the  same,  perhaps  an  even  greater  degree  of  [ 
ignorance,  as  some  of  the  Roman  decrees  of  Council  i 
would  seem  to  show.     In  826  Eugenius  the  Second 
issued  the  mandate  that  professors  should  be  appointed 
in  every  bishopric  and  parish  diligently  to  teach  the 
sciences  and   the   sacred  dogmas.     This  distinction 
proves  that    consideration   was    shown    for    secular 
learning  (artes  liberates)  in  express  distinction  from 
theology  {sancta  dogmata).      Scarcely  any  teachers, 
however,   were   forthcoming.     All  forms  of  profane 
training  disappeared,  and  when  Leo  the  Fourth  in 
853  confirmed  the  decree  of  Eugenius,  he  added  in 
so  many  words :  "  although  teachers   of  the  liberal 
sciences  are,  as  usual,  seldom  to  be  found  in  the 
parishes,  yet  masters  of  Holy  Writ  and  instruction 
in  the  ecclesiastical  offices  should  not  be  wanting." ' 

Jmotninata  noti  nmstilHti  maximum  defur  iludium,  qtialiStr  sM 
<emmisii  tthelastUi  proficiiaU.  We  may  note  th«  tenn  sehelasticut 
for  pupil. 

'  Decree  of  Eugenius  in  the  Cetuil.  Rematt.  8a6,  canon.  34 : 
Magistri  el  doetHTis  consliluanlur,  qui  sludia  Liltramm,  liberatiumftu 
ariimm,  ac  tioitle  iaiertta  degmata  attidut  doaaitt;  and  Leo  IV. 's 
addition :  tttHiitraliiim  artium  frwcifilarti  in  pUiibus  (now  lepitvi) 
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The  same  lament  might  also  have  been  raised  in 
Rome.     No  master,  no  school  of  any  note,  could  here 
be  named.     True,  after  the  Benedictines  had  settled  ' 
in   the  city,  schools    had   been    established    in   the 
monasteries ;  and  the  ancient  school  in  the  Lateran, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
where  several  Popes  had  been  educated,  still  survived. 
These  institutions  could  not,  however,  compare  with  , 
the  schools  of  Germany  or  France,  such  as  those  of 
Fulda,  S.  Gall,  Tours,  Corvei,  or  the  school  of  Pavia 
in  Lombardy.     No  distinguished  men  such  as  John 
Scotus,  Rhabanus  Maurus,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  such 
as    the    Scotch   Dungalus    in    Pavia,  or   Lupus   of 
Ferrieres,    dwelt    in    Rome.     Law   among    profane 
sciences  alone  might  still   receive  some  encourage- 
ment, and  in  consequence  of  Lothar's  statute  some    '^'\ 
teachers  of  law,  who  understood  the  code  of  Justinian         i 
and  taught  it  from  compendia,  must  have  been  forth-        ■ 
coming,  while  at  the  same  time  advocates  and  notaries 
could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of  Salic  and  Lom-        ■j^ 
bard  law.  ''i 

Several  Popes  had  established  Greek  monks  in  new  j 
convents.  These  monks  gave  instruction  to  the  . 
Roman  clergy  in  the  Greek  language,  and  if  the  1 
culture  of  Hellenic  literature  did  not  thereby  profit,  'J 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  at  least  kept  alive  in\  l' 
Rome,  and  men  who  afterwards  became  of  service  ^  .; 
as  nuncios  in  Constantinople,  as  writers  and  as  in- 
terpreters, were  trained"  in  these  seminaries  at  the 
instance  of  the  Popes. 


Ml  atselel,   ran    iitveniuHtur,   tamen  divina  lerifturm  magislri,   ct 
imtiiutarMt  ucUHattui  effiai  nnUatenm  dutiit. 
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Some  churches  and  convents  were  provided  with  The 
jjbraries.  The  Lateran  Library  still  remained,  and 
the  honourable  title  of  "Bibliothecarius"  survived 
even  in  times  of  utter  darkness.  The  papal  archives 
contained  the  innumerable  acts  of  the  Church  and 
the  regesta  or  letters  of  the  Popes,  priceless  documents 
of  history  and  of  the  Latin  of  the  time,  the  true 
Roman  literature,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  earlier 
half  of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  treasures,  which 
disappeared  without  a  trace  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  have  left  a  void  which  cannot 
too  deeply  be  deplored.' 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  the  churches  and 
the  convent  libraries  the  works  of  Latin  and  Greek  ] 
literature  still  remained.  Such  manuscripts  must  ' 
have  been  preserved  here  and  there  in  Rome,  from 
the  Gothic  period.  Copies  must  also  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  ninth  century  the  mon- 
asteries of  other  countries  possessed  many  literary 
treasures.  In  831  the  Abbey  of  Centulae  or  S. 
Riquier  in  France,  where  Angilbert  had  been  abbot, 
boasted  the  possession  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
Codices,  and  it  is  instructive  to  mark  the  books 
classed  by  the  chroniclers  as  profane  writings : 
Aethicus  de  mundi  descripcione,  the  Historia  Homeri, 
including  Dictys  and  Dares  Phrygius,  the  whole  of 

'I  Did  we  but  potsew  these  rcgesU  u  we  do  the  happily  preserved 
letten  of  Gregoiy  I. ,  (he  Iretisuie  of  the  sixth  century,  the  history  of 
Rome  fiom  Ihe  seventh  to  the  lenih  ceniuiy  would  live  anew.  The 
■eciet  archives  of  the  Vatiam  only  contain  the  legcsta  frnm  the  time 
of  Innocent  III.,  which  occupy  more  than  2000  volumes.  The  fact  that 
he  has  made  theie  treasures  of  learning  accessible  to  the  student  will 
ever  redotud  to  the  hononi  of  Leo  XIII. 
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Josephus,  Pliny  the  younger,  Philo,  the  Fables  of 
of  Avicnus,  Vii^il,  and,  among  the  "  grammarians  " 
which  were  especially  in  request  at  the  time,  Cicero, 
Donatus,  Priscian,  Longinus,  and  Prosper.'  If  books 
such  as  these  were  forthcoming  in  France,  is  it  not 
probable  that  they  were  also  found  in  Rome?  In  855 
the  Abbot  Lupus  de  Ferriires  requested  Benedict 
the  Third  to  send  him  manuscripts  of  Cicero  de 
Oratore,  the  institutions  of  QuintiJian,  the  commen- 
tary of  Donatus  on  Terence,  and  assured  the  Pope 
that  after  he  had  had  them  copied  he  would  not  fail 
to  return  the  original  manuscript.*  In  Roman 
accounts  alone  profane  manuscripts  remain  unnoticed. 
When  books  are  mentioned  in  the  biographies  of  the 
Popes,  gospels,  antiphonaries,  missals,  with  which  it 
was  customary  to  endow  churches,  are  alone  to  be 
understood.  Works  such  as  these  were  justly 
esteemed  precious,  and  find  mention  in  epitaphs. 
The  expense  of  a  parchment  manuscript  was  great, 
and  the  labour  expended  in  its  writing  and  illustra- 
tion far  exceeded  that  bestowed  by  goldsmiths  or 
metal  workers  on  their  lamps  and  vases.'    Monks 

*  Chnmiann  CmlWnuciD  d'AchJiy,  SpiiUeg.  iL  c  3.  Guinguent 
{Hill.  lilUr.  c  71)  might  have  learnt  fnnn  this  that  the  view  of  Andrlt : 
Hn'}i  aoail pas  dans  tmitt  la  Fratue  un  Ttrtmt,  Mtt  Ciriran,  tai  Quin- 

*  In  spite  of  the  dearth  of  books  mt  this  time,  people  were  more 
liberal  in  Rome  than  in  the  present  day.  Manuscripts  weie  lenl  to 
foreign  countries.      Qmr  atuler,  tftra  si  vtstra  liberalilas  nobis  largila 

fuerit  ;  dea  OHtuenli,  tola  cum  mtmcrala  S.  Himnymi  Cediee  fiddtttr 
fmnina  reslilutnda  euraiiiHus.  Lupi  Fen.  Ep.  103  {Duchesne,  ii. 
778). 

■  The  MS5.  aie  works  of  an.  Who  could  look  at  the  CW.  Amia- 
ttHHi  of  the  Vulijiate,  the  onuinenl  of  Ibe  Lauientian  Library,  without 
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skilled  in  art  spent  their  solitary  lives  over  the  tran- 
scription of  these  manuscripts  of  Holy  Writ,  or  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  They  drew  rather  than 
wrote  with  brush  and  pen,  sometimes  in  Roman  un- 
cials, in  capitab  or  small  letters,  sometimes  in  the  more 
difRcult  Lombard  characters,  and  occasionally  relieved 
their  work  with  pictures  in  miniature.  Of  these 
illustrations,  the  first  as  a  rule  represents  the  writer 
or  the  abbot  who  employed  him,  one  or  other,  or 
both  of  whom  perhaps,  held  the  parchment  and  pre- 
sented it  to  a  saint.'  The  difficulty  of  the  characters 
offered  a  great  obstacle  to  the  writer,  and  forced  him 
to  draw,*     He  therefore  illustrated   his   manuscripts 

admiration  ?  Bandini  {Diiiert.  I,  Suppl.  ad  Catai.  701)  believes  llut  it 
WM  sent  u  B  pretenl  to  the  Monistecy  of  Amiata  in  the  time  of  Lewit 
L;  Ussuggestion,  however,  that  it  bad  belonged  (o  Gregorf  I.  is  incap- 
able of  proof.  The  Popea  bestowed  MSS.  on  the  churchei,  and  the 
c«ta1<^uej  enumerate  them  alongside  of  candlesticks  and  ciboiia.  The 
epitaph  rS  the  Archdeacon  Pacificui  of  Verona  of  the  jrear  S46  says  in 
his  praise  :  Bis  cenlatos  Urque  tenet  eedUes  fecerai  (Muiat.  Diss,  xliii.}. 
The  inscription  of  the  Presbyter  Geo^e  of  S.  CEemente  in  Rome  says 
that  he  endowed  this  church  (in  743)  with  manuscripts  as  with  the 

Veieris  luniiqtu  TeslametUontm  dtnigiu  librBt 
Octalaickiiitt,  Regum,  Psaiterium,  ac  PrepKetarittm, 
SaUmvnem,  Eidram,  Slfriamm  fliee  PUnos.      {/Ud.) 
>  The  celebrated  Codex  of  Faifa  in  the  Vatican  contains  such  a 
frontispiece.      But   the  most  remarkable   of  the  kind  is  the  Lombard 
Cod.  n.  353,  ssec.  x,,  which  I  saw  at  Monte  Casino.     The  tille-page 
represents  the  Abbot  John  offering  the  Codex  to  S.  Benedict.    The 
picture  is  instructive  with  reference  lo  the  rich  costume  worn  in  old 
times  by  the  BeDedictines. 

*  The  Lombard  writing  of  sxc.  ix.  x,  and  xi.  is  difficult  on 
account  of  the  letlen  a  and  /,  which  are  ea«ly  confused  ;  on  account 
of  r  and  t,  and  of  the  running  together  of  h  and  m  ;  otherwise  it  is 
invariable  in  character.    The  L>iplomas  are  hierc^Iyphical.     Of  this 
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with  artistic  initials  in  gold  and  colours.  Of  the 
devoted  industry  of  the  age  and  its  chaste  art,  so 
fertile  in  arabesque  devices,  we  still  possess  an 
example  in  the  celebrated  Carolingian  Codex  of  the 
Bible,  which  belongs  to  the  ninth  centuiy  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  monastery  of  S.  Paul  as  its  greatest 
treasure.' 

These  manuscripts  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  age,  when  art  struggled  with  a  deep- 
rooted  barbarism,  and  bore  in  its  hard  and  awkward 
character  traces  of  the  conflict.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  the 
ninth  and  following  centuries  has  in  it,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  Dorians,  Eg>'ptians  and  Etruscans,  something 
mysterious,  enigmatic  and  symbolic,  which  is  clearly 
expressed  in  portraiture  and  writing,  in  the  use  of 
monograms  on  documents  and  coins,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  arabesques.  The  coins  more  especially 
clearly  bear  the  impress  of  the  public  life  of  this 
period,  and  the  papal  coins  of  the  time  display 
terrible  types  both  in  lettering  and  portraiture.* 

bet  the  reader  may  convince  himself  from  Matullon  (ofe  Ri  Difl.)—e.g, 
in  the  Diploma  of  Nicholas  I.  (p.  441),  or  the  Bull  of  Pa.schali5  I.  to 
Patronox  of  Ravenna,  BuIIe  of  Benedict  III.,  and  of  o(her  Popes  of 

'  This  woili  was  carried  aS  to  Paiit,  but  was  brought  beck  again  to 
Rome.  It  was  probably  a  gift  uf  the  Carolingiaiu.  Whether  the  lint 
miniature  represented  Chailes  the  Grot  or  Charle*  the  Bold  is  uncer- 
tain. The  drawing  of  the  miniaturei  is  rude ;  the  initials,  however,  are 
very  artistic 

»  Coins  of  Leo  III.  have  on  the  obverse  S.  PETRUS  ;  LEO  FA  in 
the  centre  ;  on  (he  reverse  CARLUS,  with  IPA  (Imperator)  in  the 
centre.  The  coin  attributed  to  Stephen  IV.  is  doubtful.  Denarii  of 
Pascbalis  have  LVDOVVICVS  IMP,  in  the  middle  ROMA,  un  the 
other  side  SCS   PETKVS,   in  the   centre  the  monogram   PSCAL. 
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5.  Ignorance  in  Rome — The  "  Liber  Pontificalis  "  of 
Anastasius — Its  Origin  and  Character — Trans- 
lations OF  Anastasius  from  the  Greek — Life 
of  Gregory  the  Great  by  John  Diaconus. 

Had  the  Anonymus  of  Salerno  visited  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Nicholas  the  First,  he  would  have  failed  to 
discover  a  band  of  thirty-two  philosophers  such  as  he 
had  enumerated  in  the  year  870  in  the  prosperous 
town  of  Benevento.'  Had  Echempert,  who  continued 
the  history  of  the  Lombards  begun  by  Paul  Diaconus, 
arrived  from  his  learned  monastery,  Monte  Casino 
(where  the  illustrious  Bertarius  now  reigned  as  abbot), 
the  ignorance  of  the  monks  and  cardinals  in  Rome 
would  have  struck  him  with  dismay.  Had  Photius 
the  Greek  Patriarch,  excommunicated  by  Nicholas 
the  First,  appeared,  the  extent  of  his  learning  would 
have  appeared  miraculous  in  a  city  where  scarcely 
a  scholar  was  now  able  to  distinguish  by  name  the 
statues  of  poets  and  sages,  which  remained  black  and 
mutilated  still  in  the  ruinous  Forum  of  Trajan, 

The  city  of  Cicero  was  put  to  shame  not  by  the  ipiorane 
scientific  learning  of  the  Byzantines  alone.     The  same  koduu 

Likewise  with  sncceeding  Emperors  ;  (he  Impeiia]  name  is  never 
ttbwnt.  LEO  IV.:  obverse,  LEO  PAPA  in  monogrun,  around,  SCS 
PETRVS ;  reverse :  HLOTHARIVS,  in  ihe  centre  IMP.  Domeoico 
Promis  :  MetuU  dei  Romani  Pmtcfici  avanti  il  mille  l^an-aa,  iSjS). 
He  snpplemcnts  and  corrects  Vignoli  and  CioBgli. 

'  XXXII.  Philosopher  ilh  tempore  Benfiientum  ha&tiitse  perkibtlitr, 
tx  quiins  iilonaii  unus  iHsiptit  Ildtriius  iimnint.  An,  Salem,  c. 
133.  What  sort  of  philosophers  they  were  is  shown  by  the  feet  that 
in  >  production  attributed  to  Hilderich  the  aulhor  hu  recourse  10  the 
MadoniuL 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Arabs  who  had  plundered  the  treasures  of  S.  Peter's 
and  S.  Paul's  could  boast  their  universities  and  phil- 
osophers, their  theologians  and  grammarians,  astron- 
omers and  mathematicians,  who  adorned  Kairowan, 
Seville,  Alexandria,  Bassora,  and  Bagdad,  the 
Mohammedan  Athens  of  the  East.  Constantinople, 
the  great  metropolis  of  theologians  and  sophists,  of 
grammarians  and  learned  pedants,  found  in  the 
Caesar  Bardas  who  had  overthrown  the  Patriarch 
Ignatius  a  powerful  Maecenas ;  in  their  princes, 
such  as  Leo  Philosophus,  and  later  his  son  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogenetus,  zealous  scholars ;  and  in 
Photius  a  new  Pliny  or  Aristotle  of  barbarian  times, 
who  deposited  but  a  small  portion  of  his  erudition  (ex- 
tracts from  280  authors),  in  his  famous  "  Bibliotheca." 
Conscious  of  the  possession  of  the  purity  (relatively 
speaking)  of  the  Greek  language,  which  their  science 
retained  for  centuries  to  come,  the  Byzantines  re- 
garded Rome  with  contempt.  The  Emperor  Michael, 
in  a  letter  to  Pope  Nicholas  the  First,  derided  the 
Romans  on  account  of  their  Latin,  which  he  termed 
a  language  of  "  barbarians  and  Sythians,"  and  which 
as  spoken  at  that  time  by  the  populace,  and  written 
by  the  notaries  and  even  by  the  chroTiiclers,  gave  the 
learned  Greeks  sufficient  grounds  for  scorn.  The 
Pope  answered  in  good  Latin,  and  whether  the 
answer  was  written  by^  himself  alone,  or  was  the 
joint  production  of  himself  and  his  Chancery,  still 
versed  in  style,  the  letter  constituted  by  far  the  best 
kind  of  defence.  The  Pope  might  well  have  retorted 
that  it  was  absurd  for  Michael  to  claim  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  Romans,  a  people  whose  languf^  he 
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could  not  Speak,  and  consequently  termed  barbarous  ; 
but  the  ailments  employed  by  the  Pope  in  defence 
of  the  tongue  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vii^il,  are  merely 
those  derived  from  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
Cross,  the  title  of  which,  J.N.R.J.,  was  in  Latin.'         -.    ' 

Even  the  races  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  reproached  pniture  in 
by  the  Romans  as  barbarians,  were  ■  in  advance  of  r^^  ^' 
the  Latins  in  their  attainments  both  in  language/ 
and  beaming.  A  Hincmar  of  Rheims  was  a  prodigy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  cardinals.  The  voice  of 
poetry,  both  secular  and  religious,  was  dumb.  But 
at  the  time  when  the  Romans  scarcely  mustered 
sufficient  talent  to  string  together  a  few  couplets  for 
the  mosaics  in  their  churches,  for  the  gates  of  their 
city,  or  the  graves  of  their  dead,  Fraiikish  chron- 
iclers such  as  Ermold  Nigellus  wrote  their  histories 
in  Latin  verse,  and  German  poets  of  heathen  parent- 
age indited  in  their  vigorous  mother-tongue  Gospel 
harmonies,  the  originality  of  which  still  awakens  our 
admiration.  No  theological  work  was  any  longer 
compiled  in  Rome.  The  history  of  the  city,  its  re- 
markable transformation  since  the  days  of  Fipin  and 
Charles,  found  not  a  single  annalist,  and  while  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  even  Southern  Italy  (where 
the  honoured  monastery  of  Monte  Casino  still 
encouraged  the  writing  of  history)  produced  numer- 

'  W  fii^iva  Latiaa  injuriam  irregaretii,  hate  in  epiuola  vetlra 
iariaram  tt  Stytkicam  appellantis. — Ep.  Nicol.  I.  in  Labbc,  ix. 
1330.  God  hod  created  ihe  I.alin  language  ut  lum  Hcbrira,  alqiia 
Grata  in  litttlo  domini  a  r^liifuis  dhirtla  imignem  priniipatum  tenens 
MmuAwr  ibiiionibus  prsdiat  Jesum  .  JVa2artnur/t  regetn  Judaorutit  ; 
nevertheless  (here  was  always  Ihc  consciousness  that  the  Latia  tongue 
had  become  the  univereal  language  of  Chiislendom. 
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ous  chroniclers,  the  indolence  of  Roman  monks 
allowed  the  events  of  their  city  to  remain  shrouded ; 
in  profound  obscurity. 

Precisely  at  this  period,  however,  the  Papacy  ener- 
getically continued  its  ancient  chronicles.  Since  the 
development  of  the  ecclesiastical  State,  since  the 
growth  of  the  power  not  only  of  the  Popes  but  also 
of  the  bishops  (whose  dioceses  had  become  wealthy 
immunities)  the  necessity  of  leaving  to  posterity  a 
history  of  the  churches — in  the  form  'of  a  chrono- 
logical series  of  their  spiritual  heads  and  of  their 
biographies — had  made  itself  the  more  conspicuously 
felt.  The  want  was  not  an  isolated  one,  for  the  same 
period  produced  several  collections  of  the  same  kind, 
all  based  on  the  lists  of  the  bishops,  their  letters  or 
regesta  and  other  deeds.  Outside  Rome  Agncllus 
collected  and  wrote  the  barbarous  but  valuable  history 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Neapolitan 
Deacon  John  compiled  the  biographies  of  the  bishops 
of  his  native  city.  It  is  believed  also  that  at  this 
period  the  materials  of  the  Liber  Pontificalis  were 
collected  and  edited,  and  that  by  Anastasius ;  for 
with  his  name  is  generally  associated  the  Book  of  the 
Popes,  although  without  justification.' 
r  This  Anastasius,  who  bore  the  title  of  "  Bibliothe- 
carius,"  lived  under  Nicholas  the  First  and  John  the 
Eighth.  It  is  uncertain  whether  only  the  biographies 
of  the  Popes  of  his  own  time  were  the  product  of 
his  pen.  Biographies  of  the  Popes  in  the  form  ofy 
calendars  and  of  catalogues,  which  recorded  the  yearsl 

'  This  was  first  us«rted  t?  PuiTinhu,  u  the  AbU  Duchoiie  hw 
■howQ  {Atudi  sur  U  iibtr  Fgntifitaiu,  p.  3}, 
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of  the  reigns  and  the  transactions  of  each  Pope,  had 
been  compiled  from  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
After  the  time  of  Gr^ory  the  Great  their  letters  and 
deeds  were  also  largely  drawn  upon.  And  out  of  such 
material,  which  with  the  course  of  time  became  in- 
creasingly complete,  these  official  papal  biographies 
arose,  and  reached  their  greatest  fulness  during  the 
Carolingian  period.  Destitute  of  the  character  of 
annals  (a  fact  which  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  their 
use),  they  form  simply  a  clumsy  medley  of  very  exact 
notices  of  buildings,,  votive  gifts  and  really  historic 
events.  Their  style  is  bad  and  far  removed  from  the 
language  of  the  Roman  Chancery, whose  dexterity,  pre- 
cision and  power,  as  shown  in  the  regesta  of  Nicholas 
the  First  and  John  the  Eighth,  fortunately  preserved 
to  us,  still  arouses  our  admiration.  Derived,  however, 
as  these  biographies  are  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources,  their  value  is  inestimable ;  and  even  the  many 
intentional  distortions  of  facts  in  favour  of  the  Papacy 
fail  to  impair  their  value.  Apart  from  these  the  history  \ 
of  the  Papacy,  as  of  the  city  for  long  centuries,  would  1 
have  been  hid  in  darkness.  As  the  Li^er  Poriiifica/is  i 
ceased  for  a  long  time  after  the  life  of  Nicholas  the 
First  to  be  continued  in  its  traditional  form,  we  shall 
soon  be  obliged  to  lament  the  drying  up  of  this  source 
for  the  history  of  the  city,* 

'  The  oldest  legiEters  of  the  Roman  bdshops  ue  Ihe  Greek  ones  of 
Htgesppot  and  Irenoeus  (sxc.  ii.) ;  then  follow  those  of  Eusebius  in 
the  Chronicle  and  history  of  the  Church  ;  aftetwaids  the  Latin  Cata. 
l<^es  in  Augustine  and  Optalus,  the  Caiahgui  I.iberianui  or  that  of 
Philocalus  (354),  and  the  Felicianiu  (53°).  Chmielagie  der  ran. 
Bistli6/tbu*tirMilU<Ut^/aArhimiierls,hj'R.  A.  Lipsuiss,  Kiel,  18G9, 
.■The   Vila  Adrian  II.  and  Stephen  VI.,  which  were  added  to  the 
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The  librarian  Anastasius  was,  moreover,  possessed 
of  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  He  translated  the  Chrono- 
grahy  of  Nicephonis,  George  Syncellus,  Theophanes, 
and  other  works  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  literature.  His 
fellow-citizen  the  Deacon  John  also  understood  Greek, 
and  wrote  the  life  of  Gregory  the  Great  with  the  help  of 
the  materials  furnished  by  the  Lateran  archives.  The 
production  of  such  a  monograph  in  the  Carolingian 
period  and  after  the  author  had  survived  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Nicholas  the  First,  a  Pope  who  in  greatness 
and  activity  recalled  Gr^ory,  deserves  attention. 
The  work  is  an  independent  one,  and  of  a  character 
strikingly  diflferent  from  the  barren  biographies  of 
other  Popea  It  shows  the  author  to  have  been  a 
man  of  versatile  imagination,  who  strove,  certainly 
unsuccessfully,  after  elegance  and  ease,  and  who 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  ancient  literature.' 

others,  ue  Utributed  to  i  Ribliothccarius  Guillelmus.  Siec  Pem  on 
the  sources  of  Ihe  History  of  the  Popes  in  thevYrrAAi  der  Gtullnh.  fur 
dIUrt  diutithe  Ctschicklikunde,  v.  68.  Giesebrecht  on  Ihe  origin  of 
the  Lib.  Pant,  and  its  continuation  in  the  Atlg.  MoiuUssihr.  fur  fViss. 
Had  Lit.  April  iSji.  The  latent  researches  are  those  of  the  Abb^  L. 
Duchesne,  Etudf  sur  It  Lib.  Pont.,  Paris,  1S77,  and  Introduction  to 
his  edition  of  the  work,  Piris,  18S4.  According  to  his  view  the  Lib. 
Peru,  (the  first  redaction  of  which  ends  with  Felix  IV.)  was  compiled 
during  (he  Gothic  period  by  a  contemporaiy  of  Anastasius  II.  and 
Symmachus,  (died  514).  Edited  under  Hormisdas  {5'4~5-'3)i  con- 
tinued until  Felin  IV.  (526  to  530).  then  carried  on  further.  Editions 
oS\iieLii.  Pent.:  by  the  Jesuit  IJusxus,  £1/.  Princefs,  Mnguntue,  l6ai ; 
tjr  C.  A.  Fabroti,  Paris,  1647  ;  by  Francesco  Bianchini,  Rome,  171S  ; 
by  Muratori,  1723  {Scrijit.  iil.  p.  i)  ;  by  T.  Vignoli,  Rome,  1714  j  by 
L.  Duchesne,  Paris,  begun  in  1S84. 

'  Tiraboschi  U  very  cursory  with  r^aid  to  this  period,  a  fault  for 
which  we  cannot  blame  him ;  not  to  speak  of  Guingnenj  and  Sismondi. 
Muratoii's  Dissert.  xliiL  desen'c*  great  praise. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

,  Rise  of  Papal  Supremacy  —  The  Ecclesiastical 
State — The  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals — Death 
OF  Nicholas,  [867  —  Adrian  II.  —  Lambert  of 
Spoleto  attacks  Rome  —  The  Enemies  or 
Adrian    in    Rome  —  Outraces    of    Eleutherius 

AND   AnASTASIUS,   AND  THEIR    PUNISHMENT. 


The  personal  weakness  of  Charles's  successors,  their 
despicable  passions,  their  quarrels  with  regard  to  the 
monarchy,  which  was  irrevocably  disorganised  byf 
feudalism,  had  at  this  time  greatly  increased  the' 
authority  of  the  Popa  Nicholas  the  First  united  the! 
sacred  dignity  with  an  intrepid  spirit  such  as  but  few! 
Popes  have  possessed.  Distinguished  birth,  physical' 
beauty,  education,  as  good  as  the  times  permitted, 
were  combined  in  him  ;  and  since  Gregory  the  Great 
no  Pope  had  been  favoured  to  such  a  degree  by  the 
good  fortune  which  power  attracts  to  itself.  He 
succeeded  in  humiliating  the  royal  as  well  as  the 
episcopal  power,  and  the  enfeebled  Empire  sank 
under  Lewis,  who  had  no  male  heir,  and  who,  so  to 
speak,  buried  it  in  a  series  of  energetic  but  petty  and 
endless  wars  in  Southern  Italy,  into  a  more  and  more 
empty  name.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  the  Papacy 
the^e  arose  the  idea  of  universal  spiritual  monarchy. 
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which  was  later  erected  by  Gr^ory  the  Seventh 
and  perfected  by  Inncx:ent  the  Third.  The  concep- 
tion of  Rome  as  the  moral  centre  of  the  world  still 
lingered  in  imperishable  tradition.  The  more  the 
Empire  lost  unity  and  power,  and  the  less  competent 
it  became  to  form  the  political  centre  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth,  the  easier  was  it  for  the  Papacy  to 
advance  the  claim  which  it  put  forth,  that  of  being, 
the  soul  and  principle  of  the  Christian  Republic, 
while  the  secular  rulers  now  sank  into  mere  change- 
able instruments. 

From  stress  of  circumstances,  as  also  from  a  great 
historic  impulse,  the  Papacy  had  restored  the  Roman 
Imperial  power,  and  scarcely  was  the  Empire  created 
when  the  secret  struggle  of  the  spiritual  against  the' 
political  system  began.  Had  the  Roman  Emperor 
been  able  to  govern  as  a  Christian  monarch  like 
Constantine  and  Theodosius,  had  all  autonomy  in  the 
provinces  been  suppressed,  the  Pope  might  then  have 
divided  the  dominion  with  the  Emperor,  and,  resign- 
ing to  him  the  troublesome  task  of  temporal  govern- 
ment, have  retained  the  spiritual  supremacy.  But 
within  the  monarchy  of  Charles  the  motive  power  of 
human  nature  had  called  into  beirlg  a  multitude  of 
separate  forces,  all  alike  inimical  to  Papacy  ancf 
Empire :  nationalities,  provincial  churches,  national 
dukes,  national  bishops,  kings,  rights  and  liberties, 
privileges  and  immunities  of  every  kind, — forces  of 
natural  disintegration  and  of  German  individuality 
which  declared  war  to  the  systems.  They  weakened 
the  Empire,  the  unity  of  which  was  only  mechanical 
and  its  basis  of  a  material  and  changeable  nature.; 
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The  indivisible  moral  principle  of  the  Papacy,  how- 
ever, enabled  it  in  spite  of  pacing  defeats,  to  subdue 
these  hostile  forces.  Neither  interrupted  by  time  not 
affected  internally  by  political  revolutions,  it  always 
conquered  its  opponents — royalty,  episcopacy  or  the 
Empire.  The  faith  of  mankind  itself,  the  one  irresist- 
ible power  on  earth,  accepted  it  as  the  supernatural 
source  of  these  institutions  and  as  the  immovable 
axis  of  the  spiritual  world,     ' 

In  Nicholas  the  consciousness  of  the  monarchy  of  f*ichoiasi., 
Rome  found  its  personal  expression.  Although  it  {be  Papal 
may  be  asserted  that  the  possession  of  the  state  of  **<"»«:'>y. 
the  Church  and  of  the  city /which  had  been  confirmed  ■ 
by  the  Empire,  was  not  essential  for  spiritual  sup- 
remacy, it  must  be  admitted  that  it  strongly  furthered 
the  views  of  the  Papacy  and  invested  them  with  an 
invaluable  independence  on  an  invaluable  spot.*  The 
possession  of  a  great  kingdom  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  would  never  have  given  the  Papacy  the 
foundation  it  possessed  in  the  little  territory  which 
had  Rome  for  its  capital.  In  the  time  of  Nicholas 
the  First  the  patrimonies  of  S,  Peter  were  still  the 
undisturbed  property  of  the  Church,  whose  treasury 
was  filled  with  wealth  incalculable.  Nicholas's  pre- 
decessors had  founded  cities,  had  equipped  armies 
and  fleets,  had  formed  an  Italian  league,  had 
defended  and  saved  Rome,  and  Nicholas  himself^ 
ruled  as  king  over  the  beautiful  country  which 
stretched  from  Ravenna  to  Terracina.  It  is  said  that 
Nicholas  was  the  first  among  the  Popes  to  be  crowned 
with  the  tiara  which  the  unbounded  arrogance  of 
his  successors  afterwards  surrounded  with   a  triple 
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crown.'  To  the  monarchic  spirit  of  such  a  man  the 
croWn  was  nothing  foreig[n,  but  Nicholas  saw  in  it  more 
than  the  symbol  of  the  temporal  state  which  the  Church 
acquired  and  soon  lost.  The  spurious  Donation  of 
Constantine  rendered  good  service  to  the  claims  of 
the  Popes,  and  the  extent  given  to  these  claims  by 
this  audacious  forgery  shows  at  the  same  time  how 
far-reaching  were  the  aims  of  the  Papacy.  More 
important,  however,  were  the  Fseudorlsidorian.  Decre- 
tals, which  incorporated  in  themselves  that  Donation 
of  territory.  These  memorable  fabricatious  of  several 
letters  and  decrees  of  bygone  Popes,  interspersed  in  a 
collection  of  Acts  of  Councils,  and  foisted  upon  the 
celebrated  Isidore  of  Seville,  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  Nicholas  was  the  first  among  the. 
Popes  to  make  use  of  them  as  a  code  of  papal  rights,*,- 
They  furnished  the  Church  with  privileges  such  as 
made  it  entirely  independent  of  the  State ;  they 
placed  the  royal  power  far  below  the  papal,  below 
even  the  episcopal.     At  the  same  time,  however,  they 

'  Novaes,  Pegi  >nd  others  asKrt  IhU,  supporting  themsetves  on  the 
teronatur  deniqui  of  the  Lib.  PoHt.  The  likeness  of  Nicholas  I.  is  not 
disploycd  on  his  coins.  Seigius  III.  {904]  is  still  represented  on«a 
coin  with  a  mitre.  The  tiara,  of  entirely  Oriental  form,  and  surrounded  { 
with  a  diadem,  was  also  called  Regmim  or  Pkrygitim  ;  Innocent  HI. 
consequently  said  :  in  signtiiH  Tfiritualium  contulit  Mitram,  in  sigmim 
ItmfOt^inm  dtdit  mihi  Ceremun,  Mitram  gua^ut  pre  laardotie, 
Ceronam  fro  Regia.  The  Popes,  wrote  Innocent,  seldom  wore  the 
tiara,  almost  always  the  mitre.  Vignoli,  Antiq.  Poniif.  Rom.  Denarii, 
p.  63,  and  Novaes'  Introd.  ii  Diss.  v.  None  of  the  ancient  Papal 
crowns  have  been  preserved  ;  the  earliest  dates  from  Julius  II. 

'  The  Decretals  were  unknown  to  the  Popes  previous  to  the  year 
864.  They  were  compiled  by  a  cleric  in  France  about  S51  or  853. 
Ilinschius,  Decrtlaits  Pstudo-Iiidoriaiue  et  t^'tu/a  AngUrammi, 
Lciplig,  1863  (Introduction}. 
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exalted  the  Pope  high  above  the  episcopate  as  in-| 
accessible  to  the  decrees  of  the  provincial  synods,  and  I 
represented  him  as  the  supreme  judge  of  metropoli- 1 
tans  and  bishops  whose  office  and  power,  removed 
from  royal  influence,  should  be  subject  to  the  papal 
command.  In  a  word,  they  ascribed  to  the  Popej- 
dictatorship  in  the  ecclesiastical  world.  In  these 
Decretals  Nicholas  the  First  .recognised  the  most 
serviceable  weapons  for  the  struggle  against  kings 
and  provincial  synods.  Over  both  powers  he 
triumphed ;  while  the  Emperor,  who  foresaw  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  political  principle,  was 
forced  to  play  the  part  of  spectator  at  the  papal 
victory. 

The  death  of  this  great  Pope  (November  1 3th,  867) 
created  a  profound  impression.  The  world  testified 
to  the  fear  and  admiration  in  which  it  had  held  him ' ; 
those,  however,  who  had  been  struck  or  threatened 
by  his  thunderbolts,  cheerfully  raised  their  heads, 
hoping  for  freedom  and  the  abrc^ation  of  the  papal^ 
jdecTKs.  ^ 

^\r  "i"be~choice  of  the  Romans  fell  upon  Adrian,  the  Adrian  ir., 
I^ed  Cardinal  of  S.  Marcus,  the  son  of  Talarus,  and  J^'  ^' 
a  member  of  the  same  family  as  Stephen  the  Fourth 
and  Sei^ius  the  Second,     The  envoys  of  the  Emperor 
present  in  Rome,  offended  because  they  had  not  been 

'  Anutuius  announced  the  death  to  the  Archbishop  Ado  of  Vienne 
(Labbj,  Condi,  in,  1587);  Eheu!  quam  sere  talent  virum  ecelesia 
mtmH,  jaam  tilerelifuil.  Regino  says,  ad  A.  S68  -.pesl.  b.  Cregeriam 
mqui  in  frmens  nullus  firasul  ia  Romana  urbe—illi  Tiideturiequipar- 
andus,  R^bus  ae  lyntHHis  imferavil,  eisfue  tu  si  demimis  eriis 
Urrarum  auitaritaU  frafutt.  Bsionius,  Am.  A.  867,  gives  his 
epitaph. 
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summoned  to  the  election,  were  appeased  by  the 
explanation  that  the  Romans  had  not  infringed  upon 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  since  although  the  constitu- 
tion undoubtedl)'  prescribed  the  Imperial  ratification 
of  the  elected  candidate,  it  nowhere  ordained  that  the 
election  should  take  place  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Legates.'  They  were  tranquilHsed  with  this  assurance  ; 
the  Emperor  himself  ratified  the  election,  and  Adrian 
the  Second  was  consecrated  Pope  on  December  14th. 
He  celebrated  his  accession  to  the  pontificate  by 
an  amnesty.  He  admitted  some  of  the  clergy  ex- 
communicated by  his  predecessor  to  his  first  mass, 
among  them  the  notorious  Cardinal  Anastasius  and 
also  Teutgaud  of  Treves.  He  pardoned  this  repentant 
offender,  and  allotted  him  as  dwelling  a  cell  in  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Andrew  on  the  CHvus  Scauri.'  Some 
of  the  prelates  accused  of  high  treason  lanquished  in 
exile.  The  Emperor  had  also  sent  the  Bishops  of 
Nepi  and  Velletri  into  banishment,  an  action  which 
shows  the  completeness  of  his  imperatorial  power. 
Adrian  be^ed  for  their  restoration.  Other  Romans, 
laymen,  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys  as  guilty  of  high 

'  According  to  &  dectee,  attributed  to  Stephen  IV.,  the  election  of 
•  Tope  must  be  curied  out  liy  the  iMerabled  clergy,  and  the  elected 
candidate  consecrated  in  presence  of  the  Imperial  plenipotentiary. 
This  decree  was  renewed  by  Nicholai  I.  at  a  synod  in  S6z  or  S63. 
Niehues,  "  Die  Wahldecrete  Stephan's  HI.  and  IV,"  {ffistar.  Jakrb. 
dtr  GerrtsGtitllschafl,  18S0,  p.  I4i-i;3}. 

■  Vita  Hadr.  II.  n,  616.  S.  Gregory  appeared  to  Teutgaud  in  a 
dream  ood  commanded  him  to  leave  hii  convent.  He  escaped  to  the 
Sabina,  where  he  died.  Job.  Diacon.  Vita  S.  Grtgor.  IV.  c.  94. 
Neither  did  Gunther,  who  had  been  Mricken  by  Nicholas  I.'i  thunder- 
bolt, recover,  although  Adrian  admitted  him  to  the  Communion  in  86g 
(Hincmar't  Atatai.). 
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treason:  the  Pope  obtained  their  release.  It  appears 
that  during  the  vacancy  of  the  sacred  chair  many 
had  fallen  victims  to  accusations,  false  or  otherwise, 
made  to  the  Imperial  envoys.  The  interregnum  at 
that  time  had  already  produced  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  had  favoured  the  tyranny  of  the  powerful,'  of 
which  a  very  surprising  occurrence  affords  an  illustra- 
tion. Shortly  before  Adrian's  consecration,  Lambert,  Umbett 
Duke  of  Spoleto,  had  attacked  the  city.  In  league  ^^"^ 
with  the  disaffected  in  Rome,  where  there  dwelt  ''^>™«- 
many  influential  Lombards  and  Franks,  some  of 
them  even  bearing  the  ducal  title,  and  perhaps  still 
unaware  of  the  ratification  of  the  election,  Lambert 
ventured  on  a  measure  which  far  out-stepped  the 
limits  of  his  authority.  This  authority  invested  the 
Dukes  of  Spoleto,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  Empire,  with  the  right,  on  the  death  of  the 
Pope,  of  superintending  the  election  of  a  successor ; 
and  generally  speaking  the  Duke  of  Spoleto  appears 
at  this  time  as  Viceroy  in  Roman  affairs.^  Entering 
the  undefended  city,  Lambert  assumed  the  demeanour 
of  a  conqueror.  He  confiscated  property  belonging  to 
the  nobility  and  sold  it  or  presented  it  to  the  Franks ; 

'  BaudliliotuiH  tummi  PoHlif.  ad  cmtiglaiianem  vid.  mullarum  qui 
fatttesartim  Ijmauiidt  liberitu  mlilo  strvitittt  inter  unius  dteessioHem 

tt  aiUritu  miiiitiUienem  Petttijiiis  diversis  agilaiitiir  txi/iis,  &c.     Vila 

Hadr.  I!.  □.  615.     Concerning  the  exiled  bishopa  :  n.  617. 

■  Ditnsit  fuifpe  Italia fiiibiu,  SpaUtanomm  dux  Xonui  constitulus 

tst  via  Higis,  lali  fatio.  Hi  qttande  Apatoliiia  ebitet,  inltreiitl  Dux 
frtrfatus  iltcliMti  fiituri  Pimlifiris,  accipitni  flarima  dona  in  fiartint 

Stgiaat,      Batropii    Prtsbyltri    Latigobardi    Traelatut  de  Jurib,    et 
pTTBiltgiit  Imftraiorum  in  Imferi«  Romioie  {composed  about  900)  in 

Goldast,  MmanXia  L  9. 
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he  sacked  churches  and  convents,  and  permitted  his 
soldiers  to  ravish  Roman  maidens  both  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood.  He  then  retired.  The  Pope 
wrote  letters  of  complaint  to  the  German  Emperor, 
and  excommunicated  all  Franks  and  Lombards  who 
had  summoned  Lambert  or  had  taken  part  in  the 
sack.  This  incident  reveals  the  approaching  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Carolingian  Empire.  It  ushers  in  the 
period  of  utter  confusion  in  Italy,  of  the  disputes  of 
the  dukes  with  regard  to  Rome,  and  of  the  war  of 
factions  in  the  city  itself,  which  we  shall  soon  have 
to  describe.* 

Lewis  was  in  Southern  Italy.  He  had  issued  a 
general  summons  to  his  Italian  vassals  to  rise  and 
attack  the  Saracens  at  Bari,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
beginning  the  campaign  from  Lucania.*  Here  the 
complaints  of  the  Romans  reached  him ;  he  lacked 
the  time,  however,  and  perhaps  the  desire  to  punish 
Lambert  by  depriving  him  of  the  Duchy,  which  he 
only  did,  and  on  quite  other  grounds,  in  871. 

Adrian  the  Second  was  severely  tried  in  the  early 

'  fiia  ffadr,  II.  n.  613.  Igitiir  Lambertiis — temfort  anKteralienis 
— Romanam  urbfm,  prattr  amstuiudinem,  sicut  tJ/ranHHS  iniravil. 
Hen  reMlantem,  lirut  victor  laitlHlihii  smi's  adpradtmdum  dislHbuil. 
The  Vita  mentions  as  partisans  of  Lambert  in  Rome  :  Aislaldus, 
Waltcrius,  Hilpianus,  Odo  and  Thcopert,  all  Germans  and  probably 
ancestors  of  the  later  Aslalli,  Gualterii,  Ilperini,  Oddoni,  Tibcrti. 

'  The  Ctmstitutio  prBmotionis  txtriilus  Biservalienii  parlibta  Bent- 
vtnti  is  to  be  found  in  the  Historiola  Ignoti  Casin.  in  Camil,  Per^n. 
A.  S66.  The  Tuscans  were  to  march  turn  pafmle  qui  dt  ultra  vtniunt 
through  Rome  to  PoDte  Corvo.  This  Lombard  forlrera  had  arisen 
•bout  this  time  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Aquino,  I  have  made  use  of 
the  Cod.  Diplom.  Pmlii  Cirvi  in  Moale  Canno,  which  coven  the 
interval  between  953  and  1611. 
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years  of  his  pontificate  by  some  terrible  experiences. 
His  enemies,  adherents  of  the  late  Pope,  grudged  him 
the  tiara,  and  spread  the  report  that  from  fear  of 
public  opinion  he  wished  to  annul  the  acts  of  his  pre- 
decessor by  which  the  papal  power  had  risen  to  such 
a  height.  Adrian  hastened  to  silence  these  reports  ; 
he  tranquillised  the  Roman  patriots  by  the  assurance 
that  he  had  never  forsaken  the  path  of  Nicholas  the 
First,  and  won  their  favour  by  ordering  a  public  prayer 
for  the  late  Pope  and  by  the  solemn  recognition  of  his 
decrees.  Adrian  further  commanded  the  completion 
of  the  basilica  which  Nicholas  had  begun.  While  he 
thus  pacified  the  friends  of  his  predecessor,  he  irritated 
his  enemies,  who  consequently  gave  him  the  am- 
biguous name  of  Nicolaite.' 

Of  this  party,  which  was  supported  by  the  Franks,  Ontrsge 
Cardinal  Anastasius  and  his  brother  Eleutherius  were  ^I^'" 
prominent  members.     They  belonged  to  the  highest  a^^iu. 
ranks  of  the  nobility,  and  were  sons  of  the  wealthy  and 
Bishop  Arsenius,  who  could  not  brook  the  fact  that  iheiius. 
his  son  had  been  excommunicated  by  Leo  the  Fourth 
and  his  hopes  of  the  tiara  ruined  by  Nicholas  the 
First.     Adrian  had  a  daughter  bom  in  lawful  wedlock 
before  he  had  entered  holy  orders.     On  his  elevation 
to  the  Papacy  he  betrothed  the  maiden  to  a  noble 
Roman.    Eleutherius,  however,  impelled  either  by  love 
or  by  hatred,  carried  off  the  bride-elect  and  married 
her.      The   outraged    Pope,   impotent   to   punish   a 
powerful  man  who  held  himself  intrenched  within  the 
walls  of  a  strong  palace,  sent  urgent  letters  to  the 
Emperor  begging  him  to  dispatch  envoys  to  judge 
'  Vita,  n.  618. 
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the  criminal.  At  the  same  time  the  father  of  Eleu- 
therius  hastened  to  Benevento  to  win  over  the 
avaricious  Empress  by  gifts,  but  was  there  over- 
taken by  death.  The  Imperial  Missi  came  to  Rome, 
Eleutherius,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  stabbed  the 
daughter  of  the  Pope  and  her  mother  Stephania,  who 
willingly  or  otherwise  had  accompanied  her  child. 
The  Imperialists,  however,  seized  the  murderer  and 
beheaded  him. 

Moved  by  these  events,  the  unfortunate  Adrian 
summoned  a  synod.  He  renewed  the  excommunica- 
tion against  Anastasius,  to  whom,  justly  or  unjustly,  a 
share  in  his  brother's  crimes  was  attributed,  threaten- 
ing him  with  the  anathema  if  he  withdrew  more  than 
40  miles  from  the  city  or  usurped  any  ecclesiastical 
function.  The  Cardinal  received  the  sentence  on 
October  12th,  868,  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Prasscde,  and 
swore  to  submit  to  it.*  These  events  showed  the 
height  to  which  the  defiance  of  the  Roman  nobility 
had  attained.  At  the  time  still  controlled  by 
Imperial  authority,  as  soon  as  this  authority  was 
extinguished  in  the  city,  it  was  to  assume  the  control 
over  the  papal  chair. 

'  Hiociiiar,  Anna!.  86S.  The  mildness  of  the  sentence  deservet 
praise.  ExcommuniottioD  neTeithelcss  wu  ■  lenible  punishmenl, 
excluding  the  oflender  &om  hnmin  sodety  ;  tt  jm  mm  ta  in  leatUoni 
tiht  vtl  fotH  (emmumuoMrit,  pari  tximtmunitalieiu  cum  t»  Itntalur 
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2.  Rbnewsd  Cohtroversv  regarding  Waldrada — 
Lothar's  Perjury — His  humiliating  Reception  in 
Roue — His  sudden  Death^Lewis  in  Lower  Italy 
— Conception  of  the  Imperium  at  this  Period — 
Lewis's  Letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium — 
The  Empire  disgraced  by  the  Surprise  in  Bene- 
vento — Lewis  comes  to  Rome — Is  crowned  again 
— The  Romans  proclaim  Adalgisus  of  Benevento 
an  Enemy  to  the  Republic. 

The  work  which  Nicholas  had  begun  was  continued 
by.  Adrian  in  the  same  spirit  The  history  of  the 
Church  extols  the  finnness  of  the  new  Pope  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bishops.  But  we  cannot  dwell  even  briefly 
on  the  celebrated  Eighth  CEcumenical  Council  held 
at  Byzantium  in  869  under  the  presidency  of  the 
papal  legate,  where  the  decrees  of  Nicholas  the  First 
respecting  the  deposition  of  Photius  obtained  ratifi- 
cation.' 

Meanwhile  the  moral  weakness  of  the  princes  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  power  of  the  Popes.  The 
weapons  of  the  Papacy,  excommunications,  were 
called  more  and  more  into  use.  Lothar  by  his  fatal 
passion  for  a  courtesan  had  effected  a  breach  in  the 
royal  authority  :  Nicholas  had  boldly  entered  the 
breach,  and  Adrian  followed  him  with  equal  persever- 
ance. Soon  after  Thiutberga  had  been  restored  to  her 
rightful  position  as  wife,  the  unfortunate  princess,  ill- 

'  Tb«  AcU  of  the  Eighth  Orancil  were  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
Bibliothecaiius  AnastiEius.  Lewii  had  cent  him  to  ByEantium  for  the 
pmpose  of  n^otiatiiig  a  maniage  between  hia  dai^hler  and  ConiUnline, 
the  ion  of  Basil.      Vita.  Hadr.  II.  n.  £19, 

VOL.  in.  L 
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treated  by  her  husband,  had  fled  to  Charles  the  Bald. 
She  had  announced  to  Nicholas  her  intention  of  dis- 
solving her  marriage  with  a  tyrant,  and  of  seeking 
peace  in  a  convent.  Nicholas  instead  condemned  her 
— the  tragic  victim  of  a  dogma — to  continued  torture. 
The  Pope  had  refused  to  sanction  her  separation  from 
an  adulterer,  and  Lothar  was,  therefore,  on  his  side 
also  condemned  to  celibacy.  Aaria'^n  excommuni- 
cated Waldrada.  He  addressed  a  furious  letter  to 
Lothar,  and  threatened  him  with  the  same  punish- 
ment.^ The  King,  strong  only  in  his  weakness  for  a 
woman,  bent  his  head  to  the  humiliation  ;  he  implored 
Nicholas  to  allow  him  to  appear  in  his  own  defence. 
The  Pope,  however,  refused.  On  Nicholas's  death, 
Lothar  turned  to  his  successor,  hoping  to  induce  him 
to  yield  to  his  wishes,  and  Adrian  appears  to  have 
consented  to  the  journey  to  Rome.  The  King  had 
implored  the  Emperor  to  use  his  intercession  with  the 
Pope,  to  grant  his  separation  from  Thiutberga  and 
his  marriage  with  Waldrada,  and  announced  that  he 
would  come  in  person.  In  June  869  Lothar  entered 
Ravenna.  The  Emperor  was  at  this  time  occupied 
in  laying  siege  to  Bari,  but  his  envoys  notified  to 
Lothar  that  their  master  desired  to  avoid  all  complica- 
tions, and  that  he  must  not,  therefore,  advance  further. 
The  infatuated  lover,  however,  cared  for  nothing  but 
the  bliss  that  awaited  him  in  the  arms  of  Waldrada, 

^  Quam  ob  rem  cavendum  est^  ne  cum  ea  pari  mucrone  percellaris 
senteniuEf  ac  pro  unius  mulierculz  pasnane  et  breuissimi  temporis 
desiderio,  vinctus  et  obligcUus  ad  sulphureos  foetores  et  ad  perfunne 
trahiiris  initium.  This  letter  and  other  documents  relative  to  this 
matter  are  to  be  found  in  Regino,  Ckron,  A,  S66,  868. 
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and  forwhich  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  the  treasures 
of  his  kingdom.  He  hastened  to  his  brother,  he 
lavished  entreaties  and  gifts  until  he  won  the  Empress 
Engelbei^a  to  his  side.  The  Emperor  summoned 
Adrian  to  Monte  Casino,  whither  Engelberga  accom- 
panied her  brother-in-law.  Lothar  assailed  the  Pope 
with  presents,  but  onty  succeeded  in  prevailing  on 
Adrian  to  allow  him  to  partake  of  the  Communion. 
This  Adrian  himself  administered  to  the  shameless 
King,  after  the  latter  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  that 
from  the  time  of  her  excommunication  he  had  for- 
borne all  intercourse  with  Waldrada.'  Engelbei^a  LoUur's 
journeyed  from  Monte  Casino  back  to  her  husband ;  |^oJ,e 
the  Pope  returned  to  Rome,  the  shameless  Lothar  Caiino. 
following  at  his  heels.  Lothar's  reception  in  the  city 
was  insulting :  no  priest  came  to  meet  him,  he  slunk 
with  his  retinue  into  S.  Peter's  and  took  up  his  abode 
unwelcomed  in  the  neighbouring  palace,  the  rooms  of 
which  had  not  even  been  swept  for  his  arrival.*  The 
Pope  refused  to  allow  him  to  attend  mass,  but  invited 
him,  however,  to  table  in  the  Lateran,  and  ironically 
made  return  for  the  handsome  gifts  he  had  received 
by  presenting  the  King  with  a  garment  called  "  Lsena," 
a  palm,  and  a  rod.*  The  weak  prince  left  Rome  satis- 
fied, and  continued  his  journey  to  Lucca,  where  he 

'  HiocmaT,  /i.  869  :  Ipstautem  infelix,  mart/uda—imfudtnti/rmle 
tamdam  siuram  communiatum — ■accifirt  nan  fictlimuit.  Gunther  was 
also  admitted  to  the  Communion  on  this  occasion.  Kegino  eironeously 
transfers  these  occurrences  to  Rome. 

■  Indique  lo/arium  seiHS  tal.  h.  Petri  mansiBtum  habiltirus,  inlnmil, 
quem  nee  ttiam  icapa  mundatum  invenit :  Hincmar.  Regino  calls 
Lothar's  rcccpiion  honourable ;  HincmAr,  however,  is  to  be  believed. 

•  Lana  also  signifies  procuress. 


L. 
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and  his  followers  were  attacked  by  malaria.     He  pro- 
His  death    ceeded,  further,  to  Piacenza,  and  there  died  on  August 
oenn,  869.  loth.     In  his  death  men  recognised  the  judgment  of 
heaven  on  perjury  and  profligacy. 

While  Charles  the  Bald  and  Lewis  of  Germany 
attacked  the  estates  of  the  dead,  they  aflbrded  the 
Pope  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  them  as  if  they 
were  robbers.  The  injured  Emperor  was  himself 
reduced  to  b^  for  Adrian's  intervention.  Lewis  was 
still  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Saracens  in 
Southern  Italy.  He  at  length  conquered  Bari,  where 
he  took  prisoner  the  Sultan  in  871,  and  thereby 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  but 
feebly  supported  him  in  his  great  undertaking.  Basil 
wrote  him  an  ironical  letter,  in  which  he  refused  Lewis 
the  title  Basileus  and  sarcastically  called  him  Riga. 
Lewis's  answer  is  deserving  of  remark,  and  we  quote 
it  as  confirming  the  idea  which  was  entertained  of  the 
Roman  Imperium  at  this  period,  and  to  show  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  Imperial  dignity  was,  through  the  Em- 
peror's own  admission,  already  held  to  proceed  from 
the  anointing  of  the  Emperor  by  the  hand  of  the  Pope. 
LewU's  "  Our  uncles,"  he  said,  "  glorious   kings,  although 

g^y  *°  older  in  years  than  we,  call  us  Imperator  without  envy, 
for  they  take  into  consideration  the  anointing  and 
consecration  by  which  we,  through  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  by  means  of  his  prayer, 
have  risen  by  the  Divine  Will  to  the  Imperium  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  One  is  the  Empire  of  the  Father, 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  portion  is 
the  Church  on  earth,  the  government  of  which  God 
has,  nevertheless,  not  committed  either  to  thee  or  to 
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me  alone,  but  to  us  both  that  we  might  exist  as  one." ' 
He  speaks  of  how  the  kings  of  the  Franks  had  attained 
to  empire,  and  says :  "  We  have  already  received  it 
from  our  grandfather,  not  as  thou  supposest  by  usurp- 
ation, but  by  the  Will  of  God,  the  decision  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Supreme  FontifT,  through  the  laying 
on  of  hands  and  through  anointing.  Thou  sayest 
truly,  that  we  should  call  ourselves  Emperor  of  the 
Franks  and  not  of  the  Romans;  but  thou  shouldest 
know  that  were  we  not  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
neither  could  we  be  Emperor  of  the  Franks,  for  from 
the  Romans  we  received  this  name  and  this  dignity, 
since  from  them  first  shone  forth  this  highest  consum- 
mation of  supreme  authority,  and  with  it  we  assumed 
the  divine  government  of  the  people  and  the  city,  and 
the  defence  and  exaltation  of  the  Motherof  all  churches 
of  God,  from  which  the  race  of  our  ancestors  received 
first  the  kingdom  and  then  the  Empire*  For  theprinces 
of  the  Franks  first  called  themselves  kings,  after  this 
emperors,  those  namely  who  have  been  anointed  as 
such  by  the  Pope  with  the  sacred  oil.  Thus  our  great 
grandfather  Charles  the  Great,  through  anointing  at 
the  hands  of  the  Pope,  was,  because  of  the  love  which 
he  inspired,  the  first  of  our  nation  and  family  to  be 
named  emperor  and  become  the  anointed  of  the  Lord ; 
especially  because  such  have  been  frequently  raised 
to  the  Imperium,  as   without   the  divine   operation 

'  Unum  est  enim  Imperium  Patris,  it  FilU,  tt  Spiritus  taneti,  atjus 
pan  tslEccUsia  wmtUuta  in  tirris.—EtcUsia  here  signifies  Christendom. 
The  letler  oftheyeat  871  is  found  in  (he  Ahoh.  Salim,  c.  \oxff. 

*  QiacwHfue  ^titlem  el  Urbem  gutemaniiam  (a  dear  expressioD  of 
npieiiucy),  el  Matrem  ffmniuM  EicUsianim  Dei  defendendani,  alque 
nMimaiidam  acetpimia. 
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through  papal  consecration,  but  only  through  nom- 
ination by  the  Senate  and  People,  attained  the  Im- 
perial dignity.  Some  even  without  this  have  been 
raised  to  the  Imperial  throne  merely  through  acclam- 
ation by  the  soldiers,  or  have  in  various  ways  seized 
the  sceptre  of  Roman  Empire.  If  thou,  however, 
calumniatest  the  action  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  rather 
blame  Samuel,  because  that  he,  rejecting  Saul,  whom 
he  himself  had  previously  anointed,  did  not  disdain  to 
anoint  David  king/' 

After  Lewis  had  drawn  this  adroit  parallel  between 
Saul  the  rejected  or  the  Greek  Emperor  and  David 
or  the  Prankish  King  (we  may  remember  that 
Charles  the  Great  was  also  pleased  to  be  called 
David)  he  says  in  conclusion  to  the  Byzantine  :  "We 
have  therefore  attained  to  the  Roman  Empire  by  our 
orthodoxy,  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  it  by 
their  kakodoxy.  They  have  deserted  not  only  the 
city  and  the  seat  of  the  Empire,  but  also  the  Roman 
people  have  even  renounced  the  Roman  language, 
and  have  become  utterly  estranged."* 

This  letter,  the  composition  of  a  clever  priest,  forms 
the  weightiest  document  with  regard  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Imperium  produced  since  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Great.  Referring  to  the  past,  it  draws 
a  definite  conclusion  from  a  long  chain  of  historic 
premisses.  The  twofold  usurpation  opposed  to  the 
legitimacy,  David  opposed  to  Saul,  was  now  con- 
cealed under  the  grace  of  God  and   its  operation 

*  Romanorum  Imperatores  exisUre  cessaverunt,  deserentes  non  solum 
Urhem  et  sedem  Imperii^  sed  et  gentem  Romanam^  et  ipsam  quoqtu 
Hnguam  amiticnUs,  aipu  ad  alia  transmigrantes. 
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through  the  high  priest  of  reh'gion.  The  unction 
which  the  Emperor  received  flowed  from  the  same 
source  that  had  consecrated  the  Major  Domus  of  the 
Franks  when  he  robbed  the  Merovingians  of  the 
crown,  and  since  the  rights  of  legitimacy  could  not 
tolerate  the  existeaee  of  other  rights  of  a  political 
or  actual  nature,  these  were  set  aside  by  the  title  of 
the  Divine  Will.  Lewis,  it  is  true,  still  quotes  the 
Romans  in  general  as  the  source  of  the  Imperium, 
but  only  in  a  secondary  degree;  and  while  he  no 
longer  bestows  a  thought  on  the  election  through  the 
people  or  the  Diet,  he  always  returns  to  the  sentence 
of  the  Church  and  the  papal  unction.  This  view  is 
partly  to  be  traced  to  the  policy  of  the  Emperors 
themselves,  who  preferred  to  derive  their  office  from 
papal  consecration — that  is  to  say,  from  God — rather 
than  from  the  election  by  the  vassals,  who  waxed 
ever  more  insolent,  who  desired  to  make  the  Empire 
dependent  upon  themselves,  and  who  weakened  and 
split  up  the  Empire  of  Charles  in  order  that  they 
might  rise  to  power  on  its  ruins.  It  therefore  followed 
that  the  Empire  had  come  to  be  considered  as  alto- 
gether dependent  on  papal  consecration,  and  that  the 
Popes  ventured  to  assert  that  the  Imperial  power  was 
bestowed  by  them  alone  as  a  lief  and  emanation  of 
their  supreme  sacerdotal  power. 

An  unparalleled  act  of  violence  further  showed  the  The 
world  how  far  the  Empire  had  lost  its  majesty  in  871.  ^ST" 

The  victor  of  Bari,  the  saviour  of  Southern  Italy,  had  "'■'''  '  . 

'  '  pnsoDcr  in 

withdrawn  to  Benevento  with  his  spoils,  while   his  Benevento. 
dispersed  army  reduced   some   rebellious   towns   to 
subjection.     His  wife,  Engelbei^a,  his  nobles  and  his 
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soldiers  irritated  the  people  of  Benevento  by  their 
rapacity  and  insolence.  Adelchis,  however,  the 
reigning  prince,  covetous  of  the  spoils  of  the  Saracens, 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  seizing  the  Emperor,  whom 
he  had  often  offended  by  his  disobedience,  whose 
anger  he  dreaded,  and  whose  yoke,  he,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Southern  Italy,  unwillingly  bore.  He  there- 
fore attacked  him  in  his  palace  in  August.  After  a 
wild  scene  of  struggle  and  defence  prolonged  for 
three  days,  he  took  prisoner  his  Imperial  guest,  his 
wife  and  all  the  Franks.  He  robbed  them  of  their 
valuables,  he  kept  them  in  prison  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  forced  a  sworn  promise  from  Lewis  never 
to  enter  the  Duchy  of  Benevento  with  an  army,  and 
never  to  take  any  revenge  for  the  injuries  he  had 
suffered.  Then,  terrified  by  the  landing  of  the 
Saracens  at  Salerno,  he  restored  his  prisoners  to 
liberty.  Thus  was  the  Empire  outraged  and  dis- 
honoured by  its  vassals.* 

The  news  of  this  insult  caused  indescribable  dis- 
may. Ballad  singers  sung  it  in  the  streets,  the  in- 
telligence spread  through  every  land,  and  Lewis 
was  believed  to  be  dead.'     Thirsting  for  revenge,  but 

*  Hincmar  and  Regino,  A.  871.  Above  all,  the  contemporary 
Erchempert,  c.  34.  T\it  Anm.  Salem,  c.  117  says  that  Lewis  had 
troubled  Benevento  for  three  years.  Andreas  Presb.  of  Bergamo,  a 
contemporary,  also  gives  information  of  these  events  {Man.  Germ,  v. 
232).  According  to  MUhlbacher  {Regest,  der  KaroHnger)  the  attack 
took  place  on  August  13th,  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  on  Septem- 
ber 17th. 

■  The  ballad  (Muratori,  Dissert,  xl.  :  Sismondi,  Lit^,  der  Afidi,  i.  15) 
shows  that  the  lingua  volgare  was  not  yet  (in  871)  the  language  of 
poetry.  The  strain  is  that  of  our  street  songs,  beginning  :  Give  ear,  all 
men,  to  the  dreadful  tale  : 
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bound  by  oath  and  at  the  same  time  satisfied  to  have 
escaped  further  harm,  the  Emperor  collected  his 
scattered  troops.  He  advanced  into  the  Spoletan 
territory,  where  he  deprived  Duke  Lambert  of  his 
dignity,  and  then  turned  towards  Ravenna.  At 
Whitsuntide  in  the  following  year  he  came  to  Rome."  Hew 
Received  by  the  Pope  in  the  Lateran  with  every""'*" 
honour,  he  submitted  to  the  Pontiff  the  request  that 
he  would  release  him  from  the  oath  wrung  from  him 
at  Beneventa  An  assembly  of  clei^y  and  nobles 
granted  the  request  Roused  to  enthusiasm  by  his 
speech,  those  who  adhered  to  him  or  the  Empire  were 
carried  away  by  recollections  of  ancient  times.  The 
Roman  parliament  assembled  (not  assuredly  in  the 
Capitol,  but  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran  or  of 
S.  Peter),  pronounced  Adelchis  an  enemy  of  the 

AtiJiti  omtittjaus  terra  kormn  ettm  trutilia, 
Qmalt  seilui /nit  faetuBi  Bena/cnto  Cmlai. 
Ltidhiiittim  cemfretuiirtml  sanela,  pie  Augusta. 

Adal/trio  leqtubaitir,  el  dieebant  Primipi : 

Si  tui  turn  vwum  dimillemta,  cerles  rui  fieribimui. 
Ciha  magnum  pmfiaram'l  in  iilam  prwiaciam  : 

Regmim  nostmm  naiis  toilil :  mi  Haiti  pro  nihilum. 

Plum  maJa  tmtii/iiit,  Xtclttm  est,  ut  ntoriad,  &c 
'  Hincmar,  A.  872 :  fflud.  autem  imp.  vigilia  penletBslet  Romam 
t>mU,et  in  craslinum  airottaius  <A  Adriatte papa.  Bouquet  and  MuratoK 
betiere  that  Lewis  was  again  crowned  by  the  Pope  on  accoaat  of  the 
teiritoriei  to  which  he  hnd  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Lothai.  1  COD- 
lider  this  coronatioa  merely  a  ceremony.  On  great  Testivats  the  Pope 
occuionally  placed  the  ciown  on  the  head  of  tbe  Emperor.  Such  is  said 
to  luve  been  the  intention  of  Henry  V.  at  Easter  1 117.— The  Chnm. 
Far/.  coTioborales  the  year  and  date  of  Lewis's  presence  in  Rome  bjt  a 
diploma  already  mentioned :  V.  Kal.  JuiUi,  Ind.  V.  Actum  in  Civ. 
Rema,  Pidatie  Imptraterii. 
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Republic,  and  the  rebellious  vassals  were  placed  under 
the  ban  of  outlawry.*  Nevertheless,  the  weakening  of 
the  Empire  was  regarded  in  general  with  secret  satis- 
faction. Romans  and  Italians,  dukes,  bishops,  counts, 
the  Pope,  the  Saracens  and  the  Normans  all  eagerly 
contributed  to  its  overthrow.  When,  hastened  by  the 
rapid  degeneration  of  the  Carolingian  house,  the  over- 
throw at  last  took  place,  it  was  followed  by  terrible 
times  for  Rome  and  the  Papacy,  which  from  the 
summit  of  power  suddenly  sank  to  the  depths  of 
humiliation. 


3.  John  VIII.,  Pope,  872 — Death  of  Lewis  IL — The 
Sons  of  Lewis  of  Germany  and  Charles  the 
Bald  contend  for  the  Possession  of  Italy — 
Charles  the  Bald,  Emperor,  875 — Decay  of  the 
Imperial  Power  in  Rome — Charles  the  Bald, 
King  of  Italy — The  German  Faction  in  Rome — 
Excesses  of  the  Nobility — Formosus  of  Portus. 

The  Church,  however,  was  fortunate  at  this  time 
in  having  a  succession  of  Popes  no  less  able  than 
those  who  had  freed  Rome  from  the  Byzantine  yoke. 
While  the  throne  of  the  Carolingians  was  occupied 
by  a  series  of  ever  weaker  rulers,  the  chair  of  Peter 
was  filled  by  a  set  of  men  immeasurably  their 
superiors  in  diplomatic  skill,  firmness  and  power. 

^  Tufu  a  setiatu  Romanor,  idem  Adalgisus  tyretnnus  atque  hostts 
reipublica  decktratur^  beilum  adzfersus  eum  decemitur,  Regino,  A.  872. 
The  chronicler  (who  died  915)  informs  us  that  Adalgisus  fled  to  Corsica, 
that  the  Emperor  did  not  advance  in  person  against  Benevento,  but 
made  over  the  war  to  his  wife. 
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Adrian  the  Second  died,  and  the  yet  more  vigorous  ^ho  vni. 
John  the  Eighth,  son  of  Gundo,  a  Roman  perhaps  of  esa. 
Lombard  descent,  was  ordained  on  December  14th, 
872.'     The  Emperor    Lewis  the  Second,  the  last 
Carolingian  of  vigorous  mind,  and  of  ideas  worthy  of 
the  Empire,  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.     After 
he   had   long  and   honourably  striven   in   Southern 
Italy  to  rescue  the  kingdom  from  the  Saracens  and  to 
heal  its  divisions,  after  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
check  the  internal  decay,  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
feudal  principle  and  the  immunities  of  the  bishoprics, 
he  died  at  Brescia  on  August  12th,  875,  and  was  d?""" 
buried  in  the  Church  of  S.  Ambrosius  at  Milan.'  Emperor 
Lewis  was  the  first  Emperor  of  mediseval  times  to  J;^,y[i,_ 
entangle  himself  in   the   fatal   labyrinth   of  Italian  87s 
politics,  and  having  almost   become  an   Italian,  he 
perished  in  the  troubles  that  overwhelmed  him.     His 
death  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Empire. 
With  him  the  Empire,  losing  power  and  dignity,  sank 
to  be  a  puppet-show  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Italian  nobles;  while  Italy  herself  fell  into  that  state 
of  lasting  chaos  which  has  continued  down   to  our 

'  The  AhhoJ.  Bertin.  or  Hincmat  alone  give  the  da;  of  the  ordini- 

'Caia:  Adriiuaa  p.  moritur,  it  Jehes  archdiaton.  Reman,  ail.  ig  Kai. 

Jan.  in  tecum  ijtis  subimtiiliir. — -/iihts,  not.  Jtamaitus,  ex  patrc  Gunde 

—thus  Ihe  Vita  from  the  Catalogue  in  Walterich  i.  27. 

*  We  here  read  his  epitaph,  which  says  among  other  things  : 

Hiue  tAifirma  virtim  miindo  prvduxerai  atai. 

Imperii  numat  luidila  Rama  dedit  .  .  . 

Niau  oiilum  lugts,  infelii  Roma,  fiaireni, 

Omnc  simul  Latium,  Gallia  tola  dtkini. 

{Dom  Bouqiut,  vii.  3S0.) 
Aiidr.  Fresb. :  Ibi  fui  el  partem  aliquam  portaoi,  el  cum  fartatUibus 
liafitimine  qm  dieittir  Oleeitsjtit  odjlmmeit  Adua.  c  17. 
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own  days,  and  which,  owing  to  her  geographical 
position,  has  made  her  the  apple  of  discord  between 
France  and  Germany. 

Lewis  left  no  heir  but  his  daughter  Ermengard. 
His  uncles  Charles  the  Bald  of  France  and  Lewis  of 
Germany  each  strove  for  the  possession  of  Italy  and 
the  Imperial  crown.  A  Diet  of  the  Empire,  held  at 
Pavia,  at  the  instigation  of  the  widowed  Empress, 
who  favoured  the  German  party,  was  devoid  of  result, 
and  the  decision  of  the  question  was  left  to  arms. 
The  sons  of  Lewis,  Charles  the  Fat  and  Carloman, 
were  favoured  by  the  powerful  Margrave  Berenger  of 
Friuli,  who  through  his  mother  Gisela  was  a  natural 
grandson  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  One  after  another 
they  crossed  the  Alps  to  fight  against  their  uncle, 
who,  however,  by  force  of  gold  and  falsehoods 
reduced  them  to  inactivity.  The  Imperial  crown 
had  already  been  assured  to  the  despicable  prince  by 
the  Pope.  For  even  in  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Second, 
whose  energy  had  been  felt  and  dreaded  in  Rome, 
the  Church  had  turned  her  eyes  towards  France ;  and 
Adrian  had  secretly  promised  Charles  the  Bald  that 
on  the  Emperor's  death  he  would  give  the  Crown  to 
none  but  him.*  The  thought  of  bestowing  it  on  a 
King,  representative  of  the  German  nationality,  was 
still  far  distant,  or  appeared  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  too  close  alliance  of  Italy  with  Germany.  John 
the  Eighth  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  Frankish  party,  which,  besides  being  the 

^  £p.  34  Hadr.  II.,  Labb^,  vii.  443.  He  heaps  flattering  epithets 
on  the  King,  whom  he  had  irritated  by  his  attacks  on  the  Gallican 
Church. 
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stronger,  gave  bim  hopes  of  active  help  against  the 
Roman  nobility  and  the  dreaded  Saracens.'     Through 
the    Bishops     Formosus    of    Portus,    Gadericus    of 
Velletri,  and  John  of  Arezzo,  he  invited  Charles  the 
Bald  to  come  to  Rome  for  his  coronation.    Charles 
readily  accepted  the  invitation.    On  December  17th,  chaiies   - 
87S1  he  was  solemnly  received  in  S.  Peter's  by  the  downed 
Pope,  and  on  Christmas  Day  was  crowned  Emperor  ^^^'' 
of  the  Romans.* 

The  vote  of  both  the  Pope  and  the  Romans  had 
been  obtained  by  such  vast  sums  of  money  that  his 
German  enemies  likened  Charles  to  Jugurtha,  who 
had  bribed  the  corrupt  Roman  Senate.*  And  since 
Charles  had  not,  like  his  predecessors,  already  received 
the  crown  of  Empire  by  the  will  of  an  Imperial  father 
and  election  by  an  Imperial  Diet,  he  was  obliged  to 
humiliate  himself  to  solicit,  as  a  canditate,  the  vote  of 
the  Roman  nobility ;  and  the  Pope,  in  a  speech  such 
as  had  never  hitherto  been  heard,  ventured  publicly 
to  designate  the  Roman  Emperor  as  a  creature  of 
his  own.*     We  have  not  full  knowledge  of  the  treaty 

■  The  Utterest  enemies  of  the  Pope  were  the  Margraves  of  Tnscany 
udSpoIeto,  the  Roman  nobles,  aod  the  Saracens  ;  against  all  of  whom 
John  VIII.  hoped  for  help  from  France,  as  his  miserable  letters  show. 

'  Almoin  gives  the  year  876,  De  Ceil,  Frmuar.  t.  c  3a,  and 
HiDcmai  already  reckons  from  the  day  of  the  coronation.  The  date 
of  Chiistmas  875  is  established  by  the  Synod  of  Pavia  (February  876), 
which  ratified  the  Imperial  election.  The  just  crowned  Charles  daled 
his  Diploma  for  Parfa;  VII.  Kal.  Jan. — Imp.  tjui.  I.  Actum  in 
S.  PilTo,  Ind.  IX. 

*  Annalist  of  Fulda  r  Omttemg.  Sataium  populi  R.  ftcunia  more 
Jugtitikinc  termfU :  Regino,  Chran.  A.  877;  lampridem  imptratoris 
moKUM  a  proiult  ttdit  ap.  Jekaant  ingatti prttit  tmtrai. 

*  Alia  Carv.   Ticin.  [Moti.   Germ.  iii.  5J8),  where  John  VIII.  lays 
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which  Charles  the  Bald  had  formed  with  the  Church. 
But  since  he  had  received  the  crown  from  the  hands 
of  a  benevolent  donor,  the  concessions  which  he 
made  must  have  been  great  Had  the  donation  of  a 
feeble  prince  been  of  equal  value  with  those  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  a  powerful  Emperor,  they  would,  as  an 
important  diploma,  have  occupied  a  marked  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Papacy.*  The  Imperial  majesty 
sank  with  Charles  to  the  depth  of  degradation,  that 
of  the  Popes  rose  to  a  lofty  height.  The  Constitu- 
Decay  tions  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Lothar  fell  to  decay 
Imperial  '^^  Rome  :  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  power  ceased  or 
rights  in  existed  only  as  an  empty  name.  The  Empire  be- 
came the  toy  now  of  the  Papacy,  now  of  the  great 
feudal  vassals ;  and  the  Italian  Counts  could  soon  vie 


stress  on  his  eligimus  merito  et  approbavimus — ad  Imp,  Romani  sceptra 
prcveximus.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  venture  to  pass  over  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  anipli  Senatus^  totiusque  Rom,  Pop,  geniisque 
iogata.  The  reminiscences  of  antiquity  beoune  ever  more  distinct. 
See  also  the  Roman  Council  of  877,  and  also  that  of  Pontigon,  July 
876.  (Labb^,  T.  xi.  289.)  A  German  chronicler  says  simply  :  a  papa 
accepit  benedictionem  impericdem,     Annai,  Vedastini, 

^  According  to  £p.  ix.  of  John  VIII.  to  Landulf  of  Capua,  Charles 
the  Bald  awarded  Capua  to  the  Church  :  de  terra  vestra  pacta— nostro 
juri potestatique  commisit ;  the  LibelL  de  Imp,  Potes,  adds  to  this  Cala- 
bria, Samnium,  Benevento,  Spoleto,  Arezzo,  and  Chiusi.  According 
to  it  Charles  renounced  the  Imperial  right  in  Rome  {perdona$is  iliis  Jura 
Regni)^  and  the  right  of  the  presence  of  the  Missus  at  the  papal  elec- 
tion. This  statement  must  be  accepted  with  caution.  Charles  expressly 
recognised  the  primate  of  Rome  (in  the  Convent,  Ticinens,), —  Ferdin. 
Hirsch  {Schenkung  Carts  des  Kahlenfiir  P,  Johann  und  der  Lib,  de 
imp,  pot,)  has  striven  to  prove  that  Charles  had  bestowed  a  Privilegium 
on  the  Pope,  not  on  the  occasion  of  the  Imperial  coronation,  but  only  in 
the  year  876,  He  rejects  the  amount  of  this  donation  given  in  the 
Libel/us, 
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on  equal  terms  with  the  crown  of  Charles,  as  vassals 
of  whose  Empire  they  had  had  their  origin. 

The  new  Emperor  remained  in  Rome  until  January 
5th,  876.  He  hastened  to  Pavia,  followed  by  the 
Pope  himself,  and  here  in  an  assembly  of  the  bishops 
and  nobles  of  the  Italian  kingdom  he  was  not  only 
confirmed  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  but  also  previously 
elected  King  of  Italy  and  crowned  by  Anspert, 
Archbishop  of  Milan.  His  predecessors  since  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Great  had  been  simply  nominated  by 
a  decree  of  the  Empire  and  by  a  Diet  outside  Italy. 
The  election  of  Charles  the  Bald  forms  therefore  a 
turning  point  in  Italian  history.  In  it  was  shown  the 
extraordinarily  increased  power  of  the  Papacy,  of  the 
bishops,  of  the  nobles,  as  also  the  distinct  appearance 
of  a  national  spirit  in  Northern  Italy.'  The  King 
resigned  to  Duke  Boso,  whose  sister  Richilda  he  had 
married,  the  administration  of  Italian  affairs.  He 
himself  travelled  to  France,  to  receive  recognition  as 
Emperor  from  the  Diet  of  those  provinces  assembled 
in  July  at  Ponthion.  He  appeared  on  this  occasion 
in  magnificent  Byzantine  vestments,  and  received  as 
a  vassal  a  golden  sceptre  from  the  papal  legate. 

After  John  had  reduced  the  Imperial  power  to 
submission,  he  returned  from  Pavia  to  Rome,  sum- 
moned by  the  advances  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  civic  nobility.  To  the  victory 
acquired  over  the  Empire  succeeded  a  condition  of 
such  anarchy  as  soon  resulted  in  a  serious  defeat  for 
the  Papacy,  no  longer  defended  by  the  Imperial  arm. 
*  The  Bishops  and  CounU  announce  :  nes  —  Ilalki  Rtgni  Rtgem 
sUgimut — a  formal  royal  election.     Ada  Cffim.  Tian. 
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Rarely  have  the  plans  of  ambition  been  turned  into 
ridicule  by  a  bitter  irony  equal  to  that  which  the 
Popes  now  experienced.    Within    the    city  was    a 
The  powerful  party    favourable    to    the    Germans,  who 

party  in  maintained  communication  with  the  widowed  Em- 
Romc.  press,  with  Berenger  of  Friuli,  Adalbert  of  Tuscany 
and  the  Margraves  of  Spoleto  and  Camerino.  This 
party  had  opposed  the  election  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
It  aspired  to  independence,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Pope.  The  character 
of  its  members  reflected  the  barbarism  of  the  times, 
but  since  we  find  among  them  the  name  of  Formosus, 
a  man  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  saint, 
some  doubt  may  be  permitted  concerning  the  truth 
of  the  accusations  levelled  s^ainst  them. 
Formosus.  Formosus  of  Portus,  famous  for  his  mission  in 
Bulgaria,  prominent  among  the  Roman  clergy 
through  his  learning  and  talents,  had  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  suspicious  Pope  and  of  several  cardinals. 
When  previously  sent  to  invite  Charles  to  his  corona- 
tion, the  mission  had  either  been  unwillingly  under- 
taken, or,  concealing  the  views  which  inclined  him  to 
.  the  German  party,  he  had  acquiesced  in  it  from  motives 
of  prudence.  Being,  as  a  prominent  man,  secure  of 
the  adherence  of  a  large  faction,  he  may  have  been 
suspected  of  aiming  at  the  papal  crown.  He  had  for 
unknown  reasons  left  his  bishopric  of  Portus.  He 
was  consequently  reproached  with  having  conspired 
with  the  Romans  s^ainst  both  Emperor  and  Pope, 
and  the  The  nobles  of  the  city  formed  a  powerful  family 

rebdl"      alliance.    Among  them  were  Generals  of  Militia  or 
ministers  of  the  Palace,  a  Nomenclator  Gregory  and 
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his  son-in-law  George,  his  daughter  Constantina,  the 
Secundicerius  Stephen,  and  Sei^us,  a  M^ister 
Militum.  Geoi^e  had  murdered  his  wife,  the  niece 
of  Benedict  the  Third,  in  order  to  marry  Constantina' ; 
and  through  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
through  bribery  of  the  judges,  had  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing punishment.  Sergius,  also,  nephew  of  the  great 
Pope  Nicholas  the  First,  had  repudiated  his  wife  to 
follow  the  example  of  a  royal  adulterer,  and  to  live 
with  Walwisindula,  his  Prankish  mistress.  The  new 
Imperial  election  and  the  return  of  the  Pope  forced 
the  transgressors  to  leave  Rome  at  a  time  when  the 
Saracens  hovered  about  the  gates  of  the  city.  George 
and  Gregory  first  robbed  the  Lateran  and  other 
churches,  then  opened  the  gate  of  S.  Pancratius  at 
night,  and  escaped  to  seek  a  hiding-place  in  the 
Spoletan  territory.  Their  action  furnished  the  Pope 
with  grounds  for  the  accusation  he  brought  against 
them,  of  having  opened  an  entrance  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans. On  April  19th,  876,  he  assembled  a 
Synod  in  the  Pantheon,  and  afler  the  accusations  had 
been  read,  he  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  the  offenders  and  the  Bishop  of  Portus,  . 
if  they  failed  to  appear  within  a  given  date.  They 
failed,  and  the  threat  was  fulfilled.  Formosus  wag,  Fonnom* 
moreover,  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  deposed  ^2*^*^ 
from  every  ecclesiastical  office.'    There  is  scarcely  depQ«ed 

'  Geergius,  cut  cegmmitn  fiiil  dt  Aventino ;  be  is  Ihus  designaled  by 
the  Libelltts  Auxilii  in  dtfins.  Formai,  c.  4. 

Ep-  319,  John  VIII.  Aduniv.  CalUt  tt  Cermaiuis  di  damnatUnt 

FarmoH  ef.,   Cregerii  nemmtlataris,   tt  alior.   qui  Rama  in  synodo 

futrant  txeiimmunicali  (Mans,  Con.  xviL  336).     These  Acts  ot   Ihe 

Syood  were  read  at  PontigOQ.     Galleiti  {Del.   Prim.   p.  71)  has  en- 

VOL.  IIL  M 
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any  doubt  that  he  and  the  fugitive  Romans  were  in 
league  with  the  Margraves  of  Spoleto  and  Camerino, 
as  also  with  Adalbert  of  Tuscany,  since  we  find  them 
soon  after  under  the  protection  of  these  princes.  A 
treacherous  understanding  with  the  Saracens  is, 
however,  improbable  ;  Formosus,  at  least,  must  be 
acquitted  of  so  base  an  act. 


4.  The  Saracens  devastate  the  Campagna — John's 
Letters  of  Complaint  —  League  between  the 
Saracens  and  the  Seaports  of  Southern  Italy 
— Energy  of  John  VIII. — He  forms  a  Fleet, 
negotiates  with  the  Princes  of  South   Italy, 

DEFEATS  THE  SaRACENS  AT  THE  CaPE  OF  CiRCE — 

Condition  of  Southern  Italy— John  VIII.  builds 
Johannipolis  beside  S.  Paul's. 

The  From    the    year    876    onwards    the    Mohamme- 

^Jj^[^^^  dans,  advancing  into  the  Roman  territory,  plundered 
Ae  Roman  the  Sabina,  laid  waste  Tuscany  and  Latium,  and 
repeatedly  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Convents,  farms,  the  Domuscultae,  the  settlements 
established  with  such  trouble  by  so  many  Popes, 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  coloni  were  slain 
or  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  Campagna  was  reduced 
to  a  fever-stricken  desert.  In  John's  agonised  letters 
addressed  in  876  and  877  to  Boso,  Charles  the  Bald, 

deavoured  to  explain  the  relationship  of  these  nobles.  L.  Richter  in 
the  "  Programm  "  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  1843,  publishes  the 
decisions  of  the  second  Synod  of  John  VIIL  of  the  30th  June,  where 
Formosus  is  charged :  venerabilia  moftasteria  hujus  eccUsia  quibus 
prctfmt  sacrilege  depradasse. 
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the  Empress  Richilda,  the  bishops  of  the  Empire, 
and  mankind  at  lar^e,  we  hear  Rome's  cry  of  despair, 
a  cry  such  as  had  arisen  in  the  days  of  Gregory 
in  presence  of  the  Lombards.  The  soldiers  of 
Mohammed  proved,  however,  more  ruthless  enemies 
than  the  troops  of  Agilulf.  The  city  scarcely  knew 
how  to  lodge  and  feed  the  swarms  of  monks  and 
clei^  who,  fleeing  from  their  ruined  churches,  sought 
shelter  within  her  walls.  "  Cities,  fortresses,  villages 
have  perished  with  their  inhabitants,  the  bishops  are 
dispersed.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome  are  collected 
the  remains  of  the  wholly  destitute  population ;  with- 
out all  is  devastation  and  desertion ;  nothing  more 
remains,  save,  what  may  God  avert,  the  ruin  of  the 
city.  The  whole  Campagna  is  depopulated,  nothing 
is  left  to  the  convents  or  other  places  of  religion, 
nothing  to  support  the  Senate.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  has  been  so  utterly  devastated,  that  not  a 
single  inhabitant,  man  or  child,  is  to  be  found."  Thus 
John  wrote  to  Charles  the  Bald,  who  in  the  depths  of 
his  despair  he  now  wished  could  be  transformed  into 
a  powerful  Emperor.  "  Prostrating  himself  on  the 
ground  before  his  magnificence,"  he  now  humbly 
solicits  his  help.*  Charles,  meantime,  had  led  Rome, 
the  city  which  at  his  coronation  he  had  sworn  to 
protect  by  his  Imperial  arm — a  prey  to  the  sword 
of  the  Saracen. 

'  Ep.  31,  30,  31,  32,  34.  In  the  3iDd  letter  he  says,  that  the 
Saracens  frequenllf  came  up  to  the  walls;  and  we  incidentallj 
team  that  the  Anio  was  atreodjr  called  Tiberious  (Teverone  in  the 
vulgar  tongue},  Itaui — Tiieriituniflifvi«m,gttialiinAIiuiaiiutbalur, 
juxia  Sahinar,  ttnjinia  ptrtrattsurint. 
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The  death  of  the  warlike  Lewis  the  Second  was 
now  felt  throughout  Italy,  whilst  the  political  condi- 
tions of  the  South  facilitated  the  conquests  of  the 
Saracens.  Religion  was  no  hindrance  to  intercourse 
or  even  alliance  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
princes  of  Southern  Italy.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Lewis  the  Second  these  princes  had  made  use  of  the 
unbelievers  for  their  own  purposes,  and  each  Emperor 
in  turn  had  raised  the  complaint  that  Naples  had 
become  a  second  Palermo  or  a  second  Africa.*  Com- 
mercial advantage,  as  also  the  support  which  the 
Saracens  offered  against  each  other  and  against  the 
Emperors  both  of  the  East  and  West,  induced  the 
lesser  princes  to  form  alliances  with  the  infidels.  The 
designs  of  the  Roman  Church  were  further  well-known 
to  the  Saracens.  The  Church  had  already  cast 
longing  glances  towards  the  patrimonies  in  Naples 
and  Calabria,  had  advanced  claims  on  Capua  and 
Benevento,  and  made  use  of  the  state  of  disorder 
which  prevailed  in  Southern  Italy  to  acquire  territory 
there.  Restricted  after  the  fall  of  Bari  to  Tarento, 
the  Saracens  had  equipped  a  fresh  fleet  against  Italy. 
When  therefore  the  death  of  the  Imperial  conqueror 
removed  the  greatest  hindrance  out  of  their  way,  they 
forced  Naples,  Gaeta,  Amalfi  and  Salerno  not  only  to 
make  peace,  but  to  unite  in  attacking  the  coast  of  the 
State  of  the  Church,  and  even  Rome  itself."  Their 
only  energetic  opponent  was   Pope  John,  and   the 

*  Letter  of  Lewis  to  Basil. 

«  SaUrnum,  Neapolim,  Gaietam  et  Amalfim  pacem  habenies  mm 
Saracenis,  navalibus  Romam  graviter  angustiabant  cUpopulationibus, 
Erchembcrt,  A.  875-876  (Mon.  Germ.  v.  253). 
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activity  which  the  priest  displayed  put  kings  to  G«^ 
shame,  and  covered  his  memoiy  with  military  renown,  joia  viu. 
A  man  such  as  the  Pope  well  deserved  to  govern  ^^ 
Rome.  The  sight  of  the  formidable  fleet,  which  con-  ^* 
sisted,  it  is  said,  of  one  hundred  vessels,  left  him 
undismayed.  He  wrote  urgent  letters  to  Charles  the 
Bald  imploring  aid,  and  Charles  sent  him  Lambert 
of  Spoleto,  who  in  876  had  been  reinstated  in  his 
dukedom,  and  his  brother  Guide,  instructing  them 
that  they  should  accompany  the  Pope  to  Naples  and 
Capua,  and  support  his  attempt  to  dissolve  the  league. 
The  princes  proved  but  doubtful  assistants.  John 
the  Eighth  hastened  in  person  to  Naples  early  in  the 
year  877,  when  his  prayers  and  entreaties  succeeded 
in  separating  Guaiferius  of  Salerno  from  the  Saracen 
alliance.  He  then  entered  into  eager  negotiations 
with  Amalfl.  The  already  prosperous  commercial 
town  was  at  this  time  governed  by  Pulcharius  as 
elective  Duke  or  Prsefectus.  From  Amalfl  the  Pope 
next  turned  to  the  Greek  admirals  Gregory  and 
Theophylactus,  whom  he  entreated  to  send  vessels  to 
the  port  of  the  Tiber.^ 

Not  even  Gregory  the  First  when  harassed  by  the  Hofen 
Lombards  had  displayed  greater  eneigy ;  and  John  Sj!^ 
possessed  the  advantage  of  more  extensive  means 
than  his  predecessor.     He  himself  manned  Roman 
men-of-war,  and  for  the  first  time  we  may  speak  of 
a  papal  navy,  insignificant  though  it  may  have  been. 

'  Ditan  bena  tl  txpedila  thelandia  ad  pertum  neilrvta  traiurriiltat, 
ad  litora  n«slra  de  illii  furibia  et  piralit  Araiiius  expurganda.  Ep. 
xlvi  Joh.  VIII  1  and  limituly  Ep.  ccii.  This  after  the  Greek 
Emperor  bod  tent «  fleet. 
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These  vessels  were  called,  as  in  the  days  of  Belisarius, 
dromons.  They  were  as  a  rule  170  feet  long,  were 
armed  with  t^^'O  castles,  one  on  the  forecastle  and 
one  on  the  poop,  equipped  with  machines  of  war  for 
projectiles,  combustibles  and  gfrappling-irons.  They 
were  propelled  by  one  hundred  oars  rowed  by  gfalley 
slaves,  while  the  marines  occupied  the  middle  and 
castles.*  The  possession  of  this  little  fleet,  which 
took  up  its  position  at  Portus,  filled  the  Pope  with 
pride  ;  he  wrote  to  the  Empress  Engelberga  rejoicing 
that  he  no  longer  required  men  of  Gaeta  since  he 
was  now  able  to  protect  himself.'  His  exertions  in 
Naples,  however,  had  had  but  little  result,  since  the 
Duke  Sergius  the  Second  could  not  be  induced  to  re- 
nounce his  lucrative  alliance  with  the  Saracens.  The 
Pope  hurled  an  excommunication  against  him  and 
his  city,  armed  Guaiferius  against  him,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly beheaded  twenty-two  Neapolitan  prisoners.' 
John  immediately  after  returned  to  Rome,  to  discover 
that  the  coast  by  Fundi  and  Terracina  had  been 
pillaged  by  the  Saracens.  He  only  remained  five 
days,  and  sailing  with  the  fleet  from  Portus,  met  the 
Defeats  the  Mohammedans  at  the  Cape  of  Circe,  took  eighteen 
theCapeof  of  ^^^^  vessels,  liberated  six  hundred  Christian  slaves, 

Cfrw.  1  Guglielmotti,  i.  81. 

■  Qtt4g  nostra  sunt  defendimus — Dromones  vid,  cum  cateris  luroibus 
eonstruenteSf  et  catera  vasa  bellica.  Fragment  of  a  letter  in  Ivo  Decret, 
pars  X.  c.  69  ;  also  in  c.  68  he  speaks  of  nostri  dromones  in  a  letter  to 
Marinus  and  Pulcharius. 

•  Neapoiitis  milites  apprehensos  decollari  fecit  {set/,  Guaiferius)  sic 
enim  monuerat papa,  Erchempert.  Joh.  VIII.  later  counselled  Bishop 
Athanasius :  Si  majorts  Saracenor,  qua$ttos  melius potes^  quos  nominatim 
qucerimuSf  cum  aliis  omnibus  ceperis^  et  jugulatis  aliis^  eos  nobis 
dinxeris,    Ep.  ccxciv. 
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and  killed  a  number  of  the  enemy.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  a  Pope  made  war  as  an 
admiral.  While  thus  engaged  in  putting  the  Saracens 
to  rout,  John  turned  his  glance  towards  the  dis- 
ordered provinces  in  Southern  Italy,  whose  princes 
he  hoped  to  bring  into  subjection  to  the  Sacred 
Chair.' 

He  hastened  to  Traetto,  which  belonged  to  the 
Church,  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  league  between 
the  princes,  while  the  Greek  fleet  obtained  a  still 
greater  victory  over  the  Saracens  in  Neapolitan 
waters.  Immediately  after,  the  Pope  is  found  support- 
ing a  revolution  in  Naples.  Bishop  Athanasius  had 
here  seized  his  brother  Sergius,  torn  out  his  eyes,  and 
in  this  condition  sent  him  to  Rome.  Here  the  Pope 
allowed  him  to  die  a  lingering  death  in  prison.  The 
fratricide,  the  act  of  a  bishop,  was  regarded  by  him, 
the  Pope,  as  a  welcome  occurrence.  The  murderer 
was  rewarded  with  a  stipulated  sum  of  money  and 
praised  by  letter.'  So  far  did  the  temporal  needs  of 
his  kingdom  prevail  as  to  force  the  Pope  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  apostolic  virtues  of  the  priesthood,  with 
which  earthly  interests  were  morally  incompatible. 

Events  soon  after  (in  the  spring  of  878)  compelled 

'  For  this  naval  victoiy  see  Ivo  Decrel.  x.  &  71  :  John's  undated 
lelter  Imftratari  el  ImferaSrui.  Cum  raiersi  fuUnmus  (from  Naples 
A.  877,  and  not  from  France  A.  878) — nim  pita  guam  guinque  dUsbtu 
in  urbt  maaattts,  quamvis  lorforis  non  madica  delintrtmur  moUslia, 
txivimus  cum  fidelibus  nastris — cepimus  naves  iS.  Saraeeai — mtdti 
ecciH—<apii-vos  fert  600  libercmmus. 

*  A  proprie  gtrmana  eapius  ist,  el  Xemam  miliilur  effmHs  ocnlis, 
iiique  ntiserabililer  vitam  finivit.  Ep.  Uvi,  John's  lelter  to  Athsn- 
■KU  Kjoidog  over  this  act  of  fiatridde. 
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John  the  Eighth  to  fly  to  France,  and  destroyed  his 
schemes  in  Southern  Italy.  Before  leaving  Rome 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  buy  a  peace  with  the 
Saracens,  and  to  consent  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  silver  mancusi.* 
Shortly  before  this  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Amalfi,  by  which  the  inhabitants  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  the  annual  payment  of  ten  thousand  mancusi, 
to  protect  the  coast  from  Traetto  to  Civita  Vecchia 
with  their  vessels ;  and  the  Pope  was  indignant  that 
the  republic  had  not  fulfilled  its  promises  before  he 
left  Rome.'  On  his  return  from  France  in  879  he 
found  that  he  had  been  betrayed.  The  infamous 
Athanasius,  at  the  same  time  Bishop  and  Duke  of 
Naples,  in  miniature  the  likeness  of  the  Pope,  followed 
the  course  of  his  brother  Sergius  and  unhesitatingly 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  infidels.  This  alliance 
served  as  a^efence  against  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium, 
with  whom  the  Pope  was  now  on  good  terms.  In 
vain  John  travelled  back  to  Naples  and  Gaeta ;  in 
vain  he  showered  his  gold,  in  vain  thundered  his 
anathemas  against  the  traitor.  The  people  of  Amalfi 
laughed  at  his  measures.  The  astute  merchants 
pocketed  their  ten  thousand  mancusi.    They  explained 

^  This  he  says  in  a  letter  to  King  Carloman  dated  from  Genoa  while 
on  his  journey  to  France.  Ep.  89  :  fesso  mihi paganorum  persecutione 
ae  gladiOy  atque  exactumis  census  vigniti  quinqtu  millium  in  (xrgenio 
mancusorum  annualiUr, 

'  Amari  misplaces  this  treaty  in  the  year  877,  and  the  Congress  of 
Traetto  ;  Guglielmotti  in  879,  and  after  John's  return  from  France.  I 
think,  however,  that  there  is  no  more  probable  date  than  that  at  which 
John  was  thinking  of  leaving  Rome.  See  Ep.  69  to  Landulf  of  Capua 
dated  Nov,  Ind  XL ,  therefore  877.  Since  the  Ind.  XL  began  in  Sept. 
and  Ep.  74.    Later  letters  treating  of  this  event  are  :  209,  225,  242, 
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that  according  to  contract  twelve  thousand  fell  to 
their  share,  and  continued  to  withhold  their  vessels 
and  to  deal  with  the  Saracens  as  with  allies.  John 
thundered  his  excommunications,  and  seldom  has  a 
Pope  been  so  lavish  of  his  curses.  They  were  already 
the  customary  weapons  of  the  Lateran  armoury.' 

The  condition  of  the  Lombard  and  Greek  provinces 
in  Southern  Italy  grew  worse  with  every  succeeding 
year.  Saracens  and  Greeks  plundered  the  fertile 
plains,  and  frequently  fought  under  the  same  banner 
with  the  Neapolitans  against  Salerno,  Fandulf  of 
Capua,  forced  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope,  summoned  the  Mohammedans  into  his  dis- 
membered country.'  Fears  on  the  part  of  Catholic 
princes  of  the  temporal  designs  of  a  Pope  thus  con- 
stituted one  of  the  chief  causes  which  gave  the  ' 
Saracens  a  foothold  in  Southern  Italy.  If  we  follow 
the  history  of  these  provinces  at  this  period,  we  grow 
bewildered  amid  the  shameless  intrigue,  the  treacherous 
arts,  and  the  brutal  savagery  of  the  characters  depicted. 

Bishop  Athanasius  accepted  the  Arabs  as  his 
allies  against  Rome  and  against  the  Greeks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  city.  The  intruders  had  here 
established  themselves  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  about 
the  year  S8i.  They  founded  a  colony  at  Agropolis, 
near  Paestum.  Summoned  by  Duke  Docibilis  of 
Gaeta  in  dread  of  the  Pope,  they  first  occupied  a 

'  Ep.  69,  74,  309,  225,  343,  36s,  270,  and  Eccbempert,  &  44. 

'  At  this  time  the  Amphitheatre  of  Capua  was  used  as  a  foitieu :  it 
wu  called,  like  the  Roman  one,  Coleam.  Erchempett,  c.  5J,  St.  Of 
Paodulf  be  relates:  stqutttli  vera  anne  (S81)  gmeraiiter  mutimieia 
faciens  cum  luii  NtapalitUita  ti  SaracittL  suptr  coiessum,  que  fiUi 
Latidemi  degebaiU,  imtdit.     Guaiferius  is  theoce  called  CeUssetue, 
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camp  near  Itri,  and  then  moved  to  the  right  shore  of 
The  the  Liris  or  Garigliano,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

lettie  on  ruins  of  that  Mintumae,  in  the  marshes  of  which  the 
ofthe"'"  fugitive  Marius  had  once  lain  concealed.  They  here 
Gaxigiiana  built  a  huge  fortress,  which  they  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing for  forty  years.  From  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano 
they  wandered  over  Campania,  spreading  death  and 
destruction  over  the  beautiful  land.  Even  the  cele- 
brated monasteries  of  Monte  Casino  and  S.  Vincens 
on  the  Vultumus,  solitary  but  flourishing  centres  of 
learning,  went  up  in  flames  and  long  remained  in 
ruins.* 

As  r^fards  Rome  itself,  John's  letters  form  the  sole 

memorials  of  that  terrible  period  of  embarrassment 

by  the  Saracens.     Another  great  monument,  which 

owed  its  origin  to  the  dangers  of  the  time,  has  perished. 

Tohn  VIII.  John  the  Eighth  built  a  wall  around  the  basilica  of 

|3g^.       S.   Paul,  as  Leo  the  Fourth  had  built  one  round 

nJpoli*'       S.  Peter's.     The  neighbouring  rocky  hill  offered  an 

excellent  support  to  the  fortification,  and  there  the 

^  Monte  Casino  was  destroyed  as  early  as  8S4,  and  the  Abbot 
Bertharius  murdered.  The  monks  fled  to  Teano,  where  in  8S9  the 
autograph  rule  of  Benedict  was  burnt,  afterwards  to  Capua.  Monte 
Casino  was  only  restored  by  Aligem,  who  died  986.  To  the  monastery 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  Regesta  of  John  VIIL,  which  were 
thence  brought  to  Rome,  and  which  form  the  first  volume  of  the  Vatican 
Regesta.  G.  Levi,  //  Tonic  I  dei  Reg.  vaiicani  (Arch,  della  SocUt^ 
Romano^  iv.  162/).  Numerous  archives  are  preserved  at  Monte  Casino, 
which  are  fiur  from  being  exhausted  for  the  history  of  Southern  Italy. 
Precious  above  all  is  the  Cod,  Diploni.  Cajetanus  (extending  from  772 
until  1638) ;  copied  by  Don  Giov.  Battista  Frederici.  I  adorn  this  page 
with  the  names  of  Don  Luigi  Tosti,  and  Don  Sebastiano  Kalcfati,  the 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  M.  Casino,  and  gratefully  record  the  readi- 
ness with  which  these  learned  men  placed  their  archives  at  my  disposal. 
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Pope  must  have  erected  a  fortress.  Making  use  of 
the  portico  which  led  from  the  gate  to  the  church  he 
also  apparently  enclosed  the  entire  suburb  with  a  wall, 
and  bestowed  the  name  of  Johannipolis  on  his  build- 
ing. Of  this  celebrated  monument  of  papal  enei^ 
not  the  slightest  trace  remains.  No  historian  records 
the  building  of  John's  town,  and  our  knowledge  of 
its  foundation  is  solely  due  to  the  copy  of  the 
inscription  which  was  engraved  over  a  gate  of  the 
fortress : — 

Hie  Mvrtii  lalvator  adeit  invictaque  Foria, 

Qua  rtpreboi  ar^tl,  natipiaiqut  Ptos. 
Satu  Pnxens  intratt.  Series,  Juvenesque  tsgali, 

Flibsqut  satrala  Dei,  limina  sanctapetms. 
Quam  Prasul  Domini  patravit  rile  Johanna, 

Qui  nitidis  fithit  maribus  ac  meritis. 
Pramlii  Oetavi  de  nomine  facia /okannis 

Ecte  Jaannipolis  uris  veneranda  cheit. 
Angelas  hane  Domini  Paulo  cum  Principe  Sanclus 

Custodial  Porlam  semper  ab  hosle  nequam, 
Insignem  nimium  nuro  quani  conslruii  ampto 

Sedit  apeslelica  Papa  Jehannes  avaas. 
Ut  tibifosi  obilum  ceUstis  janua  regni 

Pandalur,  Chriilo  sal  miserania  Deo.^ 

^  Huiatori,  Diss,  xzvi.,  Toirigim,  &c.,  p.  36a;  in  addition  De 
Rossi,  Inscr,  ehr.  Urb.  K.,  ii.  pars  i.  336.  tiie  Ansn.  Ma^iab.  xiviii. 
Cod.  51,  n.  28,  mentions  tiiis  Johannipolis,  qua  in  oditmis  mn  videlur, 
tt  anHqtUius pulchcrrima  adijUatafuii,  and  says  that  it  was  more  than 
two  miles  in  circHmference,  A  document  of  Gregory  VII.  of  the  year 
1074  lelalive  to  5.  Paul's  conlirins  to  this  church  tolum  Casttllim 
S.  Fault  quod  vecalMr  Joatmipolim,  cum  Afola  Juxia  se  {Bullar. 
Cdisin,  u.  const,  cxii.). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I.  Difficult  Position  of  John  VIII.  with  regard  to 
Lambert  and  the  Emperor — He  again  confirms 
Charles  the  Bald  in  the  Imperial  Dignity — 
Synods  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  877 — Decrees  of 
John  with  regard  to  the  Patrimonies — Papal 
Exchequer  Lands — Unavailing  Attempts  to  re- 
sist Feudalism — Death  of  Charles  the  Bald- 
Triumph  OF  THE  German  Party — Threatening 
Attitude  of  Lambert  and  the  Exiles — Lambert 
attacks  Rome  and  takes  the  Pope  Prisoner 
— ^john  viii.  escapes  to  france. 

The  Saracens  and  the  complications  in  Southern 
Italy  have  for  a  time  diverted  our  attention  from  the 
events  originating  in  the  altered  relations  between 
the  city  and  the  Empire.  These  relations  had,  how- 
ever, added  to  the  difficulties  in  which  Rome  already 
found  herself.  Lambert,  reinstated  in  the  Duchy 
of  Spoleto,  in  the  hope  of  advancing  his  own  aims 
towards  independence  and  increased  authority,  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  aggravate  the  disorder  which 
prevailed  in  Italy.  Rome  had  already  felt  his  hand. 
The  nobles  condemned  by  John  had  sought  refuge 
with  Lambert,  and,  after  the  manner  of  fugitives,  had 
assailed    him  with  entreaties    for  their  restoration. 
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Suspicion  sown  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope 
found  nourishment  in  the  aims  of  the  sons  of  Lewis 
the  German,  who  on  their  side  were  eager  to  gain 
possession  of  Italy.  Even  the  friendly  relations 
which  existed  between  Rome  and  the  Greek  Emperor, 
whose  generals  had  again  appeared  frequently 
victorious  in  Southern  Italy,  further  strengthened 
Charles's  distrust,  while  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
weakness  increased  his  suspicion.  He  had  given  the 
Romans  sufficient  ground  to  lament  their  choice  of 
Emperor,  and  to  wish  for  another  ruler  in  his  place. 
Charles's  correspondence  with  John  is  not  forthcoming, 
but  a  letter  of  the  Pope's  throws  light  on  the  trans- 
action. Lambert,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  had 
demanded  hostages  from  the  Romans.  John  had 
refused.  "  Never,"  he  declared,  could  he  "  believe 
that  such  was  the  will  of  the  Emperor,"  He  wrote 
to  Lambert  that  the  Roman  nobility  would  rather 
choose  death  than  acquiesce  in  such  an  unheard-of 
demand.  He  implored  Lambert  not  to  trouble  him- 
self about  Rome,  and  assured  him  that  the  discontent 
which  the  Romans  cherished  towards  the  Emperor 
would  vanish  like  a  cobweb  without  his  interfer- 
ence.' 

The  Pope  justified  himself  against  the  suspicions  coundi  in 
of  his  loyalty  in  the  memorable  Council  which  he  '"'^°"- 
assembled  in  Rome  in  877.     Charles  was  here  con- 

'  R0maitor,filios  sub  ista  cala  turn  Ugilur  fuissc  obsidet  dates,  quanta 
minut  isiorum  qui  Jidclilaiem  Auguslalem  et  mmd  cuslodiuttt,  el  epere 
Di»juvante  ferficiuHt.  Ep.  61.  The  date  Ind.  XI.  12  Kal.  Nm.  is 
wrong.  The  demand  for  hostages  was  made  prioi  to  the  Cooadl  of 
February  877,  and  this  tranquillised  the  Emperor. 
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firmed  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  the  claims  of  the  sons 
of  Lewis  of  Germany  (who  had  died  on  August  28th, 
876)  were  thereby  set  aside,  and  a  division  in  the 
Empire  was  thus  avoided.  The  dread  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  of  the  exiles,  the  hope  of  Imperial  help,  the 
fear  of  Lambert  and  of  the  Grerman  princes,  lent  a 
character  of  utterly  shameless  flattery  to  the  speech 
made  by  the  Pope  in  the  presence  of  the  German 
bishops.  Charles  the  Bald  might  have  been  entitled 
to  some  praise  for  the  protection  he  had  extended  to 
learning  ;  the  Roman  Church  might  extol  him  for  the 
many  concessions  which  it  owed  him;  but  John's 
exaggerated  eulogy  was  such  as  to  make  the  Imperial 
phantom  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all.  He  called 
Charles  the  Star  of  Salvation  which  had  risen  on  the 
world;  he  asserted  that  God  had  foreordained  his 
election  before  the  creation  of  the  earth.  He  invested 
the  wretched  monarch  with  a  galaxy  of  virtues  such 
as  would  have  overpowered  even  Charles  the  Great.^ 
He  wound  up  his  speech  by  declaring  that  he  had 
The  elected   and    confirmed   him  on    account    of   these 

c£SS  °^  virtues,  in  accordance  with  the  bishops,  the  illustrious 
*i>«^d  Senate,  all  Romans,  and  all  who  wore  the  toga.  The 
anew.         bishops   on   their   side  again   ratified   the    election.' 

^  Ecce  nobis  Carolum  Christianiss,  prituipcm  supcnta  providential 
prascitum  a  se  et  praelectum  ante  mundi  constitutionem.  Contrast 
with  this  the  just  and  well-expressed  praise  of  Charles  the  Great :  aique 
ititra  brevissim,  tempus  ita  itidustria  pietatis  studio  egit^  ut  novus 
quodammodo  videretur  mundus,  magnis  luminaribus  venustatus^  et 
variis  vemantibus  Jloribus  adomatus^  Concil,  Roman,  mense  Febr, 
Ind,  X,  877.     (LabW,  xi.  296.) 

"  Elegimus  hunc  merito^  et  approbavimus  una  cum  annisu  et  veto 
omnium  fratrum  et  capiscoporum  nostrorum,  amplique  Senatus^ 
totiusque  Romani  popu!i^  gerUisque  togaia  ;  and  the  Bishops  comfirm : 
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Thus  far  had  the  Imperium  of  the  great  Charles 
already  sunk. 

Charles  the  Bald,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  an 
army,  actually  came  to  Italy,  At  Orba  he  received 
a  copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Roman  Synod,  and  the 
information  that  the  Pope  would  meet  him  at  Pavia, 
John  was  now  at  Ravenna,  where  he  had  held  a 
Synod  in  August  877.  Among  the  resolutions  here 
passed  were  some  concerning  the  patrimonies  of  the 
Church,  and  a  decree  had  been  promulgated  forbid- 
ding the  alienation  of  these  territories  under  any  title 
whatever  of  a  feudal  nature.  The  conception  of  the 
Feudum,  a  word  which  had  not  yet  come  into  use, 
was  generally  expressed  by  Beneficium.  Landed 
estates  were  conferred  as  Beneficia  ;  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  written  petition  (J>recarium),  were  given  in 
usufruct  as  so-called  Praestaria,  and  from  the  instru- 
ment of  investiture  (called  libellufft)  these  estates 
were  termed  libellaria}-  The  ever-increasing  con- 
fusion of  all  relations,  where  avarice  and  rapacity, 
violence  and  treachery  of  every  kind,  stru^led  for 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  invented  innumerable 
titles  to  that  end,  rendered  the  alienation  of  the 
property  easy.  The  benefices  thus  transformed  them- 
selves into  the  hereditary  possessions  of  those  who 
had  obtained  them.  The  Roman  magnates,  from 
whose    midst    the    Popes    were    elected,    eagerly 

pum  eltgistis  etigimui. — This  Sjnod  is  mentioDed  by  Aimoinus  v.  c. 
35,  and  Hinanar,  Annal.  A,  877, 

'  The  conception  of  Xiie  preioria  and  praslaria  is  eiplajned  by  the 
Foraiute  of  Maicullas;  ii.  n.  v.  log,  xivii,  341.— iL  n.  40,  174, 
xxviii.  243  frastaria  is  thus  explained :  ad  praUitum  beneficium  tHi 
praUare,  after  the  petition,  "Cat  frtcariiL,  bftd  been  delivered. 
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stretched  forth  their  hands  over  the  patrimonies; 

and  the  Popes  soon   found  themselves  obliged  to 

squander  S.  Peter's  estates  on  these  partisans  under 

the  form  of  leases,  repaying  in  this  way  their  own 

J^  VIII,  elevation,  or  securing  adherents.     To  prevent  the 

theaiiou-  disintegration  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  John 

ftl^^?*  appealed  to  the  Synod  of  Ravenna  in  August  877. 

wTibe         Under  the  Carolineians  it  had  become  the  custom,  on 
Church.         ,  ,      ,.    ,  r    ,  . 

the  ground  of  the  patronage  of  the  great,  to  invest 
bishops,  counts,  and  even  women  of  noble  birth  with 
convents  or  churches,  John  forbade  the  convents  or 
churches  in  Ravenna,  in  the  Pentapolts,  in  the  Emilia, 
or  in  Roman  or  Lombard  Tuscany,  to  be  given  as 
benefices,  excepting  such  only  as  had  either  been 
given  for  the  special  use  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Duchy,  or  had  been  allotted 
to  the  Papal  Exchequer.*  The  possessions  imme- 
diately belonging  to  the  Papal  Fiscus  had  been 
expressly  specified.  The  Appian  patrimony,  the 
LabicanenseorCampanum.Tiburtininum,  Theatinum, 
both  the  Sabine  territories,  the  Patrimonium  Tusciae, 
the  Portico  of  S.  Peter's  (the  Leonine  city)  the 
Roman  Mint,  all  public  taxes,  the  riparian  dues, 
the  harbour  (Portus)  and  Ostia.'    It  was  expressly 

'  CaDon .  xvij.  ;  txuptii  illit — quib.  pro  Htilifatib.  et  spuiali  servitia 
S.  Rom.  Ecd.  vtl  Ducatta  vtl  imitacujusqut  loti  habilatarii.  praietur, 
vel  ad  nostra  dispeiuanda  tenslitati  sunt  vel  comtittuntur.  The  idea. 
of  the  Duchy  Tcmained  ;  the  extent  of  the  ecctesiastical  State  was  the 
mn«  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Chailes,  We  hcsi  nothing  o(  Capua, 
Gaeta,  Benevento,  Corsica,  Sicily  or  Sardinia,  Can.  iviii.  determines 
that  the  payment  of  tithes  shall  only  be  made  to  the  priests  of  parish 
chuidies. 

■  Art.  x», :  ItUtrdietHta  tit  amoJe  el  diintefs  MuNut  piiiibti  iomo 
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ordained  that  these  patrimonies  could  not  be  con- 
ferred as  fiefs.  The  Roman  Church  desired  to  farm 
out  her  property  as  before.  She  strove  in  vain,  how- 
ever, to  exclude  the  principle  of  German  feudalism, 
and  its  inevitable  results — the  complete  alienation 
of  the  property  with  which  she  had  been  vested,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  crowd  of  dangerous  hereditary 
tyrants. 

After    the    Synod,  John    hastened    to  join  the 
Emperor,    whom    he    met    at    VercellL      Together 
they  travelled  to  Pavia,  but  the  tidings  that  Carloman 
was  advancing  with  a  powerful  army  from  Germany 
terrified  the  craven-hearted  Charles.     He  hastily  left 
Favia  ;  after  his  wife  had  been  crowned  by  the  Pope 
in  Tortona,  he  fled  back  to  France ;    while  John, 
distressed  at  the  failure  of  the   promised  expedition 
against  the  Saracens,  returned  to  Rome.'     He  shortly 
after    learnt  that   Charles   had   died   on    his    flight  Death  of 
(October  13th),  a  powder  which  his  Jewish  physician  the  Md, 
had  given  him  as  an  antidote  against  fever  having,  ^'-  'sih, 
it  was  said,  hastened  his  end.     On  his  deathbed  he 
had   expressed   a   wish  to   be   buried  in   5.  Denis ; 

petal  patrimania  S.  luatra  Kct.—Utnimqtu  Sabineme :  ihe  Salana, 
thetefoie,  now  belonged  to  the  ApoMoIic  Exchequer.  The  Poiticus 
S.  Felii  was  also  regarded  as  papal  property  in  sxc.  iti.  by  the  Senate. 
Metuta  Remaaa :  Ihe  papal  right  of  coining  money  is  here  mentioned 
for  the  first  time.  Ordinaria  et  acUonaria  puilica :  public  revenues, 
ttibute,  census,  &c.  Ripam :  Ripaticum  or  Ttlonaan  of  the  rivers. 
Portus  and  Ostia  belonged  to  the  papal  exchequer.  The  conclusion 
runs ;  scd  hac  omnia  in  usum  salarii  S.  falatii  Laliriot.  ferpthialitet 
mauoHt.  Art.  xvi  ordained,  that  no  one  should  mtmasleria,  taria, 
maisas  tt  tolas  Eccl.  bemfidaH  more  aui  scripio,  aut  aOquelibit  ntodo 
pttere,  rtdptre,  vel  coitferre.  The  Beneficium  lasted  for  life. 
1  Annal.  Ftild.,  A.  877  ;  Aimon.  V.  c.  35  j  Hincmu,  A.  877. 
VOL.  IIL  N 
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Carloman 
aspires 
to  the 
Imperial 
Crown. 


instead  of  this  the  Emperor  of  Rome  was  enclosed  in 
a  cask  lined  with  pitch  and  covered  with  leather,  and 
was  laid  in  the  ground  of  a  hermitage  near  Lyons.* 

The  death  of  Charles  the  Bald  produced  an 
immediate  change  in  political  affairs;  the  French 
party  fell  with  him,  while  the  German  triumphed. 
Carloman,  who  remained  with  his  troops  in  Northern 
Italy,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  votes  of  the  bishops 
and  counts  for  his  Italian  election.  He  demanded 
the  Imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and 
John  was  obliged  to  veil  his  real  intentions  under 
negotiations.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  German  party 
filled  him  with  dread;  his  enemies  in  Rome,  the 
exiles  in  Spoleto,  rejoiced,  and  Lambert  assumed  a 
threatening  attitude.  The  affrighted  Pope  wrote 
flattering  letters  to  Lambert,  calling  him  the  sole 
protector  of  the  Church  and  its  most  faithful 
defender.  He  had  heard  that  Lambert  wished  to 
lead  his  enemies,  the  already  thrice  excommunicated 
Romans,  back  to  the  city  ;  he  expressed  astonishment 
at  his  intention,  since  he  and  Lambert  were  at  peace. 
He  forbade  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and  laid  the  like 
prohibition  upon  Adalbert,  Margrave  of  Tuscany, 
whom  he  termed  his  open  adversary.'  Lambert 
returned  a  contemptuous  answer.  He  even  violated 
the  forms  of  respect  due  to  the  Pope  as  far  as   to 

*  Obsequies  worthy  of  a  Diogenes :  qusm  pro  foctore  non  vakntes 
portare^  miserunt  eum  in  tonna  (I)  interius  exteriusque  piccUa  quam 
coriis  ifwolverun/,  quod  nihil  ad  tollendum  fatorem  perfecit,  Unde 
adcellam  quamdam  numachorum  Lugduftensis  episcopii^  qua  Nautoadis 
dicitur^  vixpervenientes^  iUttd  corpus  cum  ipsa  tonna  terra  mcmdaverunt, 
Hincmar,  A,  %77. 

'  £p.  72  ad  Lambert,  Comitem,  Novemb,  Ind,  XL 
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address  him,  as  he  would  have  done  a  layman,  simply 
with  the  title  "  your  nobility,"  and  thereby  ofTended 
John.  Lambert  further  requested  that  the  Pope 
would  not  in  future  send  him  legates  without  first 
asking  permission.'  John  finally  announced  his  in- 
tention of  going  to  France  to  treat  with  Carloman 
for  aid  in  his  difficulties.  The  pressure  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  Saracens 
during  the  last  two  years  and  the  continued  attacks 
of  these — ^the  natural — enemies  of  the  Apostolic  Chair, 
rendered  his  longer  sojourn  in  Rome  impossible,  and 
furnished  him  with  an  additional  pretext  for  the 
journey.  He  admonished  Lambert,  under  terror  of 
the  anathema,  to  refrain  from  any  attempts  to  injure 
the  territory  of  S.  Peter  or  "the  priestly  and  im- 
perial city  of  Rome."* 

The  imprudent  announcement  of  a  journey  to 
France,  which  could  have  no  other  motive  than  that 
of  summoning  Lewis,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to 
arms  against  Carloman,  and  perhaps  of  giving  him 
the  Imperial  crown,  together  with  the  knowledge, 
which  had  already  become  current,  of  the  dealings 
of  the  Pope,  forced  Carloman  to  a  speedy  decision. 
Pestilence,  however,  which   had   already  broken  out 

'  Ep.  73.  Cumdicutuibii,  Tna  nabililaiis,  vel—monemus  rii>bililattm 
vtslram, 

*  Ep.  68.  Titi  sequence  of  these  letters  is  inconect.  I  pl>c« 
Ep.  68  after  Ep.  73.  It  is  there  said :  std  eliam  innumerit  tt  st^ra 
modum  gravibus  efprasionibus  qua  notis  una  cum  dgminita  gregt^ 
ai  aJversariis  illata  sunt,  cl  qudidie  in/eruHlur,  m  gremU  sedis  afeil. 
qua  caput  at  erbis  et  emnium  mater  fidelium,  quiete  ac  securiter 
maiure  nabis  minime  lictt.  He  calls  Rome  civilas  sa^erdotalis  et  rtgia  .- 
imperial  in  the  same  sense  as  Byzantium,  since  it  did  not  stand  under 
the  King  of  Italy. 
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in    his    army,    attacked    him,  condemned    him    to 
inactivity  in   Bavaria,  and    prevented  his    advance 
on    Rome.      But    the    Duke  of   Spoleto  and  the 
banished   Romans  only  awaited  his  signal  to  seize 
^>^^         the   Pope.      In   February  or  March  878,  Lambert 
attacks       Suddenly  appeared  before   Rome.      With  him  was 
^^°^  ^®' Adalbert,    Margrave     of    Tuscany,    the     son     of 
Count     Bonifacius    and     husband    of    his    sister 
Rothilda,  and    in    their  train   were    many  of   the 
Roman     exiles.       Without    betraying    any    hostile 
intention,  Lambert,  in  the  name  of  Carloman,  de- 
sired to  speak  with  the  Pope,  and  John  was  forced 
to  receive  him  in  the  palace  by   S.   Peter's.      The 
Spoletans    meanwhile  occupied   the    Leonine  City, 
and   placed   a  guard  at  S.  Peter's  gate  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  Romans.    The  Pope  thus  found 
himself  a  prisoner.     While  the  soldiers,  in  order  to 
terrify  him,  committed   acts  of   violence,   Lambert 
demanded  the  assurance  of  Carloman's  election,  to 
which  he   compelled   the    Roman    nobles    to    give 
their  sworn  consent*      But  John  would   neither  be 
forced   to  give  this  promise  nor  to  consent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  exiles.     He  was  therefore  detained 
lohn  viii.  for    thirty  days   under  such  strict  arrest  that    he 
inthe°°^  complained   it   was  only  on    urgent    entreaty  that 
VaUcan.      Roman   nobles  and  bishops,  and  even  his  servants, 
were  admitted   to  his  presence,  and   that  he  even 

*  This  alone  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  oath  of  fidelity.  LatUbertuSy 
Witonis  JiLi  et  Adalbertus  Bofiifacii  fil,  Romam  cum  manu  vcUida 
ingressi  mnt,  et  Johanru  Rom,  poni,  sub  custodia  retenio^  Optimates 
Romancr,  JideHtaUm  /Carlomanno  Sacramento  firmcure  catgerunt, 
Annat.  Fuid,,  A,  878. 
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suffered  from  want  of  food.'  Lambert  at  length 
withdrew,  threatening,  however,  to  return.  He  had 
achieved  nothing  beyond  adding  fuel  to  the  anger 
of  the  Pope,  and  hastening  the  latter's  journey  to 
France.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Spoletans,  John 
returned  to  S.  Peter's.  He  had  the  treasures  of 
the  Church  removed  to  the  Lateran,  caused  the 
high  altar  to  be  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  the 
basilica  to  be  closed.  He  allowed  no  pilgrim  to 
enter,  and  reduced  everything  to  confusion.  After 
he  had  written  letters  to  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Germany,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  to  Berengar 
and  Engelberga,  and  after  he  had  pronounced  in  S. 
Paul's  the  anathema  against  Lambert,  should  he 
again  attack  Rome,  John  quitted  the  city  in  April,  nia  flight 
took  ship  and  fled  to  France.*  "  ^"'^■ 

1  In  Ep.  84  ad  Job.  Aichicp.  Raveiiii.  he  puis  it  thus :  cum  immtnsa 
fep.  mullitudine  Romam  vcnil :  nes  auttm  ilium  quaii  dileit.  taniaim 
^ud  i.  Pilrum- — kanorifiee  reapimus,  ad  ipse — muntrequi  ecrmphis 
ingenti,  tentra  ttes  insurgere  mm  dubitmiit.  Nam  porlas  civilaiis  Ham. 
viaUnter  impque  frauduieater  cepit.  In  Ep.  S5  to  CoUDI  BcccngSC  :  Ut 
neiiis  apnd  i.  Pilrum  cimsisteittib.,  nullum  uriis  Roma  peUslaten  a 
piii  imperataribu!  b.  Petri)  prineipi  ap.  ijusqui  vteariii  traditam 
kabtrtmus.  Ep.  86  to  Engelberga.  Ep.  87  to  Ludovicus  (Balbus). 
Ep.  8S  to  Lewis  of  Bavuia.  Ep.  90  to  King  Charles  :  ipaas  b.  Pttri 
— Eccl. — armis  30  diebus  lircumdatam  tinert  non  formidavtrint. 

*  Hincmar :  Eis  horribililer  txcemmuni^atis  Roma  exiil :  and  the 
Act*  of  Trecas,  with  their  Explanalio  in  L.  RJchter.  He  himself 
writes  in  Ep.  S4  to  Jolm  of  Kiivenna,  that  he  had  threatened  Lambert 
with  the  anathema  in  S.  Paul's.  This  was  the  last  consequence  of 
excommunication.  Aimoinus  V.  37,  or  his  continuator,  relates  that 
John  had  sailed  jtrwu  tecum  preciosiisimai  reliquias,  it  cum  Formosa 
epiKOpo  PffrtutHsi.  Muratori  and  others  believe  in  the  persecntiou  of 
Formosm :  this,  however,  is  a  mistake. 
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3.  John  at  the  Synod  of  TROvts — He  favours  Duke 
Boso — Accompanies  him  to  Lombardy — Failure  of 
HIS  PLANS — Charles  the  Fat  becomes  King  of 
Italy,  and  is  crowned  Emperor  in  Rome  in  88i — 
End  of  John  VIII. — His  ambitious  Projects — His 
Character. 

John  the  Eighth  arrived  at  Aries  at  Whitsuntide. 

Here  he  was  received  by  Duke  Boso  and  by  him 

accompanied  further  on  his  way.     At  the  beginning 

of  September  he  met  King  Lewis  at  Troyes,     On  the 

14th  of  the  same  month,  in  presence  of  the  Council 

there  assembled,  he  excommunicated    Lambert  and 

Adalbert,  the  proscribed  Romans,  and  Bishop    For- 

mosus,  who  after  protracted  wanderings  had    found 

refuge  with  Hugo,  Abbot  of  S.  Germains,  and  had 

been  cited  to  appear  before  the  Council.    The  Pope 

He  here  crowned  the  stammering  Lewis,  King  of  France, 

LevriS^e    and  afterwards  negotiated  with  him  regarding  affairs 

Siaromercr.  in  Italy.     John's  hopes,  which   were  dashed  by  the 

incapacity  of  Lewis,  were  revived  by  the  enci^[y  of  an 

upstart.     Boso,  in  possession   of  the  ducal   title   in 

Lombardy,  had  previously  been  the  brother-in-law  of 

Charles   the   Bald,   and   was    now   the   husband    of 

Irmengard,  sole  heiress  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  the 

Second,  a  princess  whom  (after  having  poisoned  his 

first  wife)  he  had  wooed  from  political  motives.     He 

was  also  a  man  so  powerful  as  to  seem  fitted,  in  the 

eyes  of  the  Pope,  to  oppose  Carloman  in  Italy.     The 

astute  John  hoped  to  make  the  Duke  the  instrument 

Fomsan    of  his  designs.     He  therefore  made  a  treaty  with 

with  Boio.  Boso  ;  promised  him  his  aid  in  acquiring  the  royal  title 
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in  Provence;  held  out  hopes  of  the  Imperial  crown, 
pronounced  him  his  adoptive  son ;  and  received  in 
return  the  promise  of  Boso's  active  interference  in 
Italy.  We  here  perceive  the  labyrinth  of  political 
intrigue  in  which  the  Popes  had  become  involved 
by  their  temporal  position.  John  the  Eighth,  hot- 
blooded  and  revengeful  to  an  almost  unequalled 
d^ree,  hurried  on  in  blind  passion.  His  enterprises 
foundered  from  the  time  that  he  first  trod  the  soil  of 
France,  and  he  himself  fell  for  ever  from  his  high 
estate. 

He  remained  nearly  a  year  in  France,  and  then,  Remnis 
accompanied  by  Boso,  returned  to  Italy.'  In  Pavia  toiiaiy. 
he  sought  to  alienate  the  Lombards  from  Carloman ; 
and  since  Engelberga  had  now  become  the  mother-in- 
law  of  Boso,  he  was  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  her 
influence.  The  counts  and  bishops  of  Northern  Italy, 
under  the  leadership  of  Berengar  of  FriuU  and 
Anspert  of  Milan,  were  not,  however,  disposed  to 
exchange  their  King  Carloman  for  an  adventurer. 
The  Lombard  bishops,  more  especially  the  proud 
Metropolitan  of  Milan,  were  still  far  from  admitting 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  They  regarded  with  sus- 
picion his  doings  in  their  territories  and  opposed  his 
course  of  action.  Having  failed  to  achieve  anything, 
Boso   returned  to  Provence,  and  John   the  Eighth, 

'  Aaumpto  Basons  mmile-^um  magna  ambttiem  in  Ilaltam  rediit. 
It  cum  eo  machinari  sludiul,  juvmttdn  ngnum  Jtalicum  de  foltslate 
CarlTnanni  auftrrtt,  ct  ti  tuenJum  cmtmitUrc potuisstl.  Annal.  Fuld., 
A.  878.  In  Ep.  US,  he  writes  to  King  Lewis  that  Boso  had  brought 
him  safely  lo  Pavia,  He  addresses  the  King  ;  diUclissime  fili,  ae 
p^rpkyretite  rix.  The  assumption  of  S^DJus  and  Btuonius,  that 
Lewis  the  Stammerer  was  made  Emperor,  is  imbistorical. 
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»  bitterly  deceived,  went  back  to  .  Rome.  When  we 
read  the  Pope's  letters  we  are  forced  to  admire 
his  diplomatic  skill.  He  possessed  a  capacity  for 
political  finesse  such  as  but  few  Popes  have  shared. 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  intricate  complications,  such 
as  those  occasioned  by  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  and  the  crowd  of  pretenders  which  the 
occasion  called  forth,  he  discerned  every  possible 
combination.  He  formed  and  dissolved  aJliances 
with  easy  hardihood.  In  fear  of  the  Saracens,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  lost  Bulgaria,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Byzantines,  he  unhesitatingly  rect^- 
nised  the  condemned  Photius  as  Patriarch  and  dis- 
tinguished him  by  his  praise.  He  set  the  judgment 
of  his  orthodox  contemporaries  and  of  future  gener- 
ations at  defiance,  esteeming  political  advantage 
of  greater  importance  than  the  dogmatic  subtleties 
of  the  'filioque'  and  posterity  has  consequently 
showered  denunciations  on  his  name.  He  would 
perhaps  have  followed  the  example  of  some  towns  of 
Southern  Italy  and  restored  Rome,  in  name  at  least, 
to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  if  such  a  restoration  had 
been  possible.  The  lamentable  decadence  of  the 
Carolingian  house  formed,  indeed,  a  glaring  contrast 
to  the  splendid  dynasty  of  the  Macedonians,  which,  in 
Basil  the  First,  had  in  S67  ascended  the  Greek  throne. 
If  ever  a  time  seemed  favourable  to  make  Italy  again 
Byzantine,  it  was  under  the  reign  of  this  prince. 
But  the  state  of  disorder  in  which  he  found  the 
Empire,  and  the  dread  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
Saracens,  prevented  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme. 
He  contented  himself  with  sarcasms  directed  against 
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the  Roman  Emperor  in  his  letters.     He  took  Bari  and 
stretched  out  his  hands  towards  Capua  and  Benevento, 
but  he  did  not  prevent  heroic  Syracuse  falling  into  Fill  of 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs ;  and  his  son  Leo,  the  so<alled  t^^^i, 
Philosopher,  could  lament  the  overthrow  of  the  illus-  ^ 
trious  city  in  effeminate  Anacreontics.' 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  which  he  found  at  peace, 
Lambertbeing  in  awe  of  Boso,  John  thought  of  coming 
to  some  permanent  decision.  He  was  now  willing  to 
forsake  his  adoptive  son,  and  impelled  by  necessity 
he  turned  to  Lewis  of  Germany,  brother  to  the  ailing 
Carloman,  and  beguiled  him  with  the  prospect  of  the 
Imperial  crown.'  He  desired  an  Emperor  who 
would  be  subservient  to  his  will,  and  therefore  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  Italian 
crown  according  to  his  pleasure.  Such  were  the 
effects  of  the  policy  of  Nicholas  the  First  which 
John  unhesitatingly  pursued.  He  summoned  a 
Synod  in  Rome  for  the  month  of  May,  to  which  he 
invited  the  Archbishop  of  Milan.  "  Since  Carloman," 
he  wrote,  "  cannot  uphold  the  kingdom  on  account  of 
his  serious  illness,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
come  here  at  the  time  appoint^,  that  we  may  all 
take  counsel  as  to  the  election  of  another  king.  You 
cannot,  however,  elect  one  without  our  consent,  for  he 
whom  we  shall  raise  to  the  Imperium  must  first  be 

>  These  Terses  are  lost,  and  onir  their  title  is  known.  Spidl^., 
RcmoH,  iv.  p.  xuix.  We  ttill  possess  the  memorable  letter  of 
the  monk  Theodosius  concerning  the  &JI  of  Ryncuse :  Epistola 
dt    Expugnat.    Syraaaamm,      GEEtani,      Vita    SaiKln:    Stailar., 

'  Ad  Ludovicnm  Regem,  Ep.  197  :  qtiomam — DeefantnU  Remanum 
tuMpserUit  imptrium. 
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called  and  elected  by  us."^  The  Milanese  scorned  the 
invitation  and  did  not  attend  the  Synod.  The  Pope 
therefore  laid  him  under  the  ban. 

These  endless  stratagems  of  Papal  diplomacy  at 
length  resulted    in    the    three    brothers,  Carloman, 
Charles  and  Lewis,  agreeing  that  Italy  should  be  left 
Charles      to  Charles ;  and  in  879  Charles  the  Fat  came  with  an 
o"iudy^"*^  army  to  Lombardy  and  assumed  the  crown  of  Italy 
879.     '      in  Pavia.     Nothing  remained  to  John  but  to  give, 
although    unwillingly,  the    Imperial  crown    to  the 
German  prince.    This  he  did  after  long  negotiations 
and  a  personal  interview  in  Ravenna.     His  adoptive 
son  Boso,  who  had  set  up  in  Aries  as  King  of  Pro- 
vence, was  consequently    now  declared   a    tyrant.^ 
Charles  the  Fat  was  assured  of  realising  his  hopes. 
The  votes  of  Italy  and  Rome  were  in  his  favour  ;  the 
dangerous  Empress  Engelberga  was  removed   from 
her  convent  at  Brescia  and  sent  to  Germany.     He 
now  came  to  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  881,  where, 
without  contest  or  difficulty,  he  received  the  Imperial 
Emperor     crown  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope.'    But  John's  hopes 

Romans, 

881.  1  Ep.  155. 

'  Ep.  216  and  249  ad  Carol  Regem.  Lewis  the  Stammerer  of 
France  had  died  in  879  ;  Carloman  of  Germany  in  880. 

'  Hincmar  assumes  Christmas  880.  Baronius  and  Sigonius  881. 
Pagi  attempts  to  prove  that  it  was  at  Christmas  881,  from  Ep.  Joh.  269 
to  the  Emperor  Charles,  dot,  IV,  Kai,  April,  Ind,  XIV,  (881).  But 
who  can  answer  for  the  correctness  of  the  date?  Muratori  observes 
that  the  coronation  must  have  followed  in  January  or  February  88 1. 
See  Campi  {^Hist.  Piac,  i.  n.  xx.) :  data  5  Kal,Jan,  A.  881.  Ind.  14 
A,  vero  regni  D,  Karoli  Regis — in  Italia  2,  consequently  he  was  not 
Emperor  at  Christmas  88a  On  the  other  hand,  Dipl.  xix.  from 
Pavia :  daf,  5  Id,  April,  A,  881,  Iftd.  14,  anno  vero  imp,  D,  Karoli 
prime  ;  he  was  therefore  Emperor  in  the  beginning  of  April  881.     The 
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of  bringing  about  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens 
were  shattered.  The  Emperor  hated  the  political 
past  of  the  Pope.  He  never  raised  his  weak  arm  in 
his  aid.  Sunk  in  impotence,  he  left  Rome  to  herself, 
not  even  once  sending  his  legates  to  the  city,  where 
he  allowed  his  Imperial  rights  to  fall  completely  into 
abeyance. 

The  restless  John  spent  the  remainder  of  his  ponti- 
ficate amid  ever  fresh  grievances.  These  were  not 
occasioned  by  the  Saracens  alone  ;  his  enemies  in 
Rome  and  Spoleto  continued  to  harass  the  Church.' 
Lambert,  indeed,  released  in  the  changing  course  of 
Papal  policy  from  excommunication,  had  died  ;  but 
Guido,  his  successor  in  the  Duchy,  pursued  a  no  less 
violent  course.  He  usurped  property  belonging  to 
the  Church,  and  in  vain  the  imprisoned  Papal  tenants 
stretched  out  their  mutilated  arms  for  rescue  to  the 
Pope.'  In  vain  John  implored  the  Emperor  to  send 
his  envoys  to  restore  peace  in  Rome  and  the  Duchy. 
His  prayers  were  useless,  and  were  directed  now  to 
the  north,  now  to  the  south,  where  his  ambitious 
schemes  had  been  shattered,  and  where  Naples, 
Amalfi,  and  the  Saracens  allowed  him  not  a  moment 
of  repose,  until  death  finally  released  him  from  his  Death  of 
dates  of  Ihe  diplomas  ate  frequently  wrong ;  thus,  for  example,  in  the  -tjec.  ijih,' 
diploma  at  Charles  III.  b  Margarini  (BuUai,  Cassia.  II.,  n.  xliii.)  SSa. 
where  February  SS6  is  reckoned  as  the  7th  year  of  the  Imperial  reiga. 
The  opinioD  that  the  coronation  took  place  in  February  SSi  is  also 
held  br  DUmmler,  ii.  iSo. 

'  The  Pope's  tearful  entreaties  for  aid  still  rouse  oar  sympathy  :  Ep. 
269,  where  he  sends  to  the  Emperor  turn  epostolica  bentduSteni  paimam 
ptr  quam  lignum  daitir  vicieria  IfiTid  of  1/Ibxc^  S81).  The  custom  of 
sendii^  the  clatitt  eattfessionis  had  ceased. 

'  Ep.  293,  399. 
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troubled  pontificate.  He  died  on  December  15th, 
882.  If  the  solitary  statement  of  a  historian  is  to  be 
trusted,  poison  had  been  administered  to  him  by  one 
of  his  relations ;  and  poison  working  too  slowly,  his 
skull  had  been  fractured  by  a  hammer.^ 

John  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  distin- 
guished Popes,  since  with  him  closes  the  short  period 
of  princely  splendour  to  which  the  Papacy  had  risen 
after  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  state  under  the 
Carolingians.  Like  Nicholas  the  First  he  was  filled 
with  a  high  consciousness  of  the  Papal  power,  but  was 
totally  absorbed  in  aims  of  temporal  dominion.  He 
drew  the  Papacy  deep  into  the  current  of  Italian 
politics.  He  brought  the  Empire  at  first  into  sub- 
jection, but  immediately  experienced  the  consequences 
of  its  enervation.  Scarcely  had  he  humbled  the 
Imperial  power  when  he  conceived  the  thought  of 
making  the  Italian  kingdom  dependent  on  himself, 
and  above  all  desired  to  raise  the  Chair  of  Peter  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Empire,  so  that  he  might  rule  as  his 
vassals  the  bishops  and  princes  of  an  Italy  which 
should  be  centralized  in  a  Roman  theocracy.  His 
ambitious  projects,  however,  remained  unfulfilled ; 
neither  the  diplomatic  genius  of  John  the  Eighth,  nor 
the  abilities  of  any  other  Pope  were  capable  of  over- 
coming the  chaos  which  prevailed  in  Italy.  The 
bishops  of  Lombardy,  the  feudal  dukes,  who  had  all 
risen  to  power  with  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  princes 
of  Southern  Italy,  the  Saracens,  the  German  kings, 

*  Annal,  Fuld,^  pars.  v.  A.  883  (Afon,  Germ,  \.)\  prius  de 
proptnquo  sue  vetuno  potatus^  deinde — malkolo^  dum  usque  in  cerebro 
coHstabai,  percussus  ixpiravit.    For  his  Epitaph  see  Baronius,  A,  882. 
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the  rebellious  Koman  nobles,  had  all  to  be  overcome 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the  task  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  so  many  hostile  forces  proved  beyond  the 
powers  of  one  solitary  man.  However  we  may  judge 
the  ambiguous,  intriguing,  sophistic,  unscrupulous 
character  of  John  the  Eighth,  he  was  at  all  events  the 
son  of  his  age  and  was  impelled  by  the  desperate 
condition  of  Italy.  He  was  distinguished,  however, 
by  gifts  of  intellect  and  enei^  of  will  so  rare,  that  his 
name  shines  with  royal  splendour  in  the  temporal 
history  of  the  Papacy  between  the  times  of  Nicholas 
the  First  and  Gr^ory  the  Seventh.  In  an  age  when 
ecclesiastical  virtues  had  become  extinct,  and  when 
the  question  was  one  simply  of  steering  with  subtle 
skill  amid  a  thousand  contrary  currents,  John  the 
Eighth,  considered  entirely  apart  from  bis  priestly 
ofBce,  stands  the  higher  for  the  contrast  with  the 
weakness  of  his  successors  on  the  Apostolic  throne. 


3.  Marinus  I.  Pope — He  restores  Formosus  —  Over- 
throws Gumo  OF  Spoleto — Adrian  III.  Pope,  884 
— The  Decrees  falsely  attributed  to  him — 
Stephen  V.  Pope— Custom  of  sacking  the  Patri- 
archium  on  the  Death  of  a  Pope — Luxury  of  the 
Bishops — Famine  in  Rome — Deposition  and  Death 
or  Charles  the  Fat — End  of  the  Carolincian 
Empire — Struggle  between  Berengar  and  Guido 
FOR  the  Crown — Guido  restores  the  Prankish 
Empire,  891 — Death  of  Stephen  V, 

The  new  Pope,  Marinus  the  First,  was  the  bitter  Marinus  I. 
enemy  of  Photius,  in  relation  to  whose  affairs  he  had  ^^'  ^*"" 
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thrice  visited  Constantinople  as  Apostolic  nuncio. 
The  circumstances  of  Marinus's  election  are  unknown 
to  us,  as  are  those  of  his  short  pontificate.^  We  gather, 
however,  from  his  acts  that  he  belonged  to  the  German 
party  opposed  to  John  the  Eighth,  since  he  not  only 
hastened  to  condemn  Photius  afresh,  but  also  released 
Formosus  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  never  to 
enter  Rome,  and  restored  the  deposed  bishop  to  his 
diocese.  He  had  a  friendly  interview  with  the  Emperor 
at  Nonantula,  where  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  the  State  of  the  Church.  Guido 
of  Spoleto,  accused  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  Greek  Emperor,  was  deposed  by  Charles  the  Fat, 
who  had  ordered  Count  Berengar  to  advance  against 
the  duchy.  The  fugitive  Guido  turned  to  Southern 
Italy,  where  he  hoped  to  gain  the  Saracens  to  his 
cause,  while  his  friends  prepared  for  rebellion.  These 
dark  occurrences  show  the  increasing  disunion  which 
prevailed  in  Italy. 
Adrian  III.  On  the  death  of  Marinus,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ssT'^^'  y^^^  884,  Adrian  the  Third,  a  Roman  of  Italian 
sympathies,  belonging  to  the  Via  Lata,  ascended  the 
Papal  chair.  But  neither  of  his  election  nor  of  the 
conditions  then  existing  in  Rome  do  we  know  any- 
thing whatever.  Fragmentary  notices  of  historians, 
however,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tumults  prevailed 
among  the  nobility  within  the  city.*      Two  decrees 

*  The  Annai,  Fuld,,  pars  v..  A,  882,  say :  antea  episcopm^  contra 
siatuta,  canonum  sudfvgtUus  est.  He  had  been  Bisbop  of  Caere.  He 
is  occasionally  erroneously  spoken  of  as  Martinus  H. 

'  Iste  Adrianus  cecavit  Gregorium  de  AberUinum  et  Mariam 
superistanam  nudam  per  totam  Romam  fusticavit  i  Benedict  of  Sorctcte^ 
M,  Germ,  v.  199 ;  the  Annai,  Fuld,  inform  us,  immediately  after  the 
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attributed  to  Adrian  are  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
although  the  weakening  of  the  Imperial  power  at  the 
time  affords  some  evidence  of  their  being  genuine: 
The  decrees  themselves  appear  as  the  consequence  of 
the  principles  promulgated  by  Nicholas  the  First  and 
the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals.  In  these  decrees 
Adrian  commands  that  the  elected  Pope  shall  be 
ordained  without  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  envoys, 
and  further,  that  after  the  death  of  the  childless  Charles 
the  Fat,  an  Italian  prince  should  receive  the  Imperial 
crown.'  The  incapacity  of  Charles,  the  ruin  of  the 
Carolingian  house,  and  the  disorders  of  Italy  (now 
left  to  itself)  naturally  favoured  the  hopes  of  the 
Italian  dukes,  more  especially  those  of  Berengar  and 
Guido.  As  early  as  the  year  884,  Guido  had  obtained 
pardon  of  the  Emperor  in  Pavia,  and  had  been  re- 
instated in  his  dukedom.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  Charles  the  Fat  returned  to  Germany 
to  hold  a  Diet,  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  succession, 
at  "Worms.  Thither  he  invited  Adrian,  and  the  Pope, 
having  consigned  the  defence  of  the  city  to  the  hands 
of  John,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  as  Imperial  Missus,  departed. 
He  died,  however,  on  the  journey  at  the  Villa  Vilc- 
zachare,  or  S.  Cesario,  near  Modena,  in  the  summer  of 
88s>  and  was  buried  in  the  celebrated  convent  of 
Nonantula,* 

election  of  MBrinus,  that  the  lich  Soperista  Gr^oi;  was  muideied  by 
hi*  colleague  in  the  "  paradise  "  of  S.  Peter's. 

'  Baronius  is  silent  conceming  this  dttrtlurn  de  ordinanda  PmUifict 
Htte  prasiniia  Ltgalar,  Imperial.  Sigonius  {Dt  Regno  ad  A.  883). 
carriedaway  by  Italian  patriotism,  upholds  bothdeciees.  No  chtonider 
earlier  than  the  untnistwoctby  Martinus  roloout  is  acquainted  v-ilh  them. 

■  Aimal,  Fuld.,  and  Vita  SlefkatU  V.,  n.  642  :  dcfututa — Hadritme 
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The  Romans  immediately  proceeded  to  the  election 
and  consecration  of  his  successor.  The  fact  that  they 
took  no  account  of  the  Imperial  right  of  ratification 
supports  the  belief  that  Adrian  the  Third  had  pro- 
mulgated the  decree  ;  but  the  indignation  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  oversight  shows  that  he  had  in  no 
wise  renounced  the  right  For  no  sooner  did  the 
news  of  the  ordination  reach  him  than  he  sent  the 
Chancellor  Liutward  and  some  bishops  to  the  city  to 
depose  Stephen.  He  was,  however,  appeased  by  the 
speedy  arrival  of  Papal  legates,  who  prove  from  docu- 
ments that  the  new  Pope  had  been  formally  elected. 
The  Emperor  now  confirmed  the  election,  which, 
nevertheless,  had  been  the  entirely  free  and  independ- 
ent act  of  the  Romans.' 
supbenV.,  Stephen  the  Fifth,  previously  Cardinal  of  the 
1^  *®5"  Quattro  Coronati,  was  a  Roman  of  noble  birth,  son  of 
Adrian  of  the  Via  Lata,  at  this  time,  apparently,  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  Stephen  was  unani- 
mously elected  in  presence  of  the  Imperial  Missus 
(who  had  been  detained  in  the  city  by  his  prede- 
cessor) and  conducted  to  the  Lateran.  He  found 
the  treasure  chambers  of  the  palace  completely  empty. 
The  custom  had  long  since  arisen  that,  on  the  death 
of  a  pope,  his  servants  and  the  populace  should  fall 
on  the  apartments  of  the  dead  and  plunder,  not  his 
private  rooms  alone,  but  the  entire  palace,  and  should 

Papa — super  flttviam  Scullitma,  in    Villa,   quii   Viukiaciara  nun- 

'  Undt  imferaler  iralus,  gued  to  incmuultv  ullmm  erdinart 
prasttmpstrunl,  misil  LiuHvarium  tt  quetdam  Rtmtaut  stdii  episiBfos 
qmi,  tum  dtponeratt,  If'e.     Aimal,  Fttld. 
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cany  off  everything  that  came  to  hand — gold,  silver, 
costly  stuffs,  and  precious  stones.  The  curious  condi- 
tion of  anarchy  into  which  Rome  was  thrown  on  the 
death  of  each  pope  in  succession  gave  occasion  to 
excesses  such  as  these.  The  decease  of  the  ruler 
invariably  called  forth  extravagant  joy  among  the 
people.  The  ship  of  Peter  had  been  stranded,  the 
cargo  left  ownerless  to  be  the  prey  of  the  public 
The  like  happened  on  the  death  of  bishops,  whether 
in  the  city  or  country ;  the  episcopal  dwellings  were 
sacked  in  the  same  way,^  The  princely  splendour  Lu»ury  of 
with  which  the  bishops  were  surrounded  was  un-  '^^  ciergy. 
doubtedly  at  open  variance  with  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  These  prelates  lived  in  sumptuous 
dwellings,  resplendent  in  gold,  purple  and  velvet. 
They  dined  like  princes  on  vessels  of  gold.  They 
sipped  their  wine  out  of  costly  goblets  or  drinking 
horns.  Their  basilicas  were  smothered  in  dust,  but 
their  ample  obbae  or  wine  vessels  were  resplendent 
with  paintings.  As  at  the  banquet  of  Trimalchio, 
their  senses  were  gratified  with  the  spectacle  of 
beautiful  dancing  girls  and  the  "symphonies"  of 
musicians.  They  slept  on  silken  pillows,  and  on  beds 
artistically  inlaid  with  gold,  in  the  arms  of  their 
paramours,  leaving  their  vassals,  coloni  and  slaves  to 
look   after  the  requirements  of  their  court.     They 

'  TheRomaiiCoandlofQO^  forbade  (his  plundering — juia  sctltslis— 
sima  iliam  lemutltide  ineltvit,  ul  obeunle^ponliji^e,  ipstim  patri- 
archium  depradari  sallal,  it  mm  solum  in  ipso — sed  tliam  per  lolaia 
civilaltm,  tl  luburituia  gus  talis  bacckatur  prasumptia  :  nic  mm  quia 
tt  id  ittttllum  Aaetenus  ntgleclum  ist,  adee  ul  cmms  episcopi  ladem 
paiianlur  taiiusiujtisqiu  tccUsia  ebatate  potUifiii :  quad  nt  ullerius 
prasumatur  omnimodii  inttrdicimu.  Labbi,  xi.  p.  700. 
VOL.   HI.  O 
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played  at  dice,  hunted  and  shot  with  the  bow.  They 
left  the  altar,  after  celebrating  mass,  with  spurs  on 
their  feet,  a  da^er  at  their  side,  to  mount  their 
horses— saddled  Saxon  fashion  and  furnished  with 
gilt  bridles— to  fly  their  falcons.  They  travelled 
surrounded  by  swarms  of  parasites,  and  drove  in 
luxurious  carriages  which  no  king  would  have  scorned 
to  possess.' 

Stephen,  accompanied  by  the  bishops  and  Roman 
nobles,  his  witnesses,  wandered  through  the  empty 
rooms  of  the  Vestiarium.  He  consoled  himself  with 
the  sight  of  one  ancient  and  celebrated  votive  gift 
which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  This 
was  the  golden  cross  which  the  great  Belisarius  had 
presented  to  S.  Peter's  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory 
over  the  Goths.'  The  treasury,  however,  was  empty. 
After  his  ordination,  the  Pope  was,  according  to 
custom,  obliged  to  bestow  gifts  in  money,  or  presby- 
teria,  on  the  clergy,  the  convents  and  the  schools. 
He  was  also  obliged  to  distribute  meat  and  bread  to 
the  poor.  The  Lateran  larders  had  been  emptied,  and 
Stephen  was  therefore  now  forced  to  satisfy  the 
hungry  claimants  for  his  bounty  from  the  resources 
of  his  own  purse.  The  death  of  a  pope  was  thus 
necessarily  followed  by  a  two-fold  festival  in  Rome — 

•  Such  is  the  description  given  by  Rttherius  of  the  Ilalkn  bjsfaops 
in  sxc,  X.  Pneloquoir,  v.  6,  p.  143,  edit.  Btdlerini,  Ratkeriui 
van  Vtrvna  nnd  das  10  JaArkiindert,  by  Albrecht  Vogel,  Jena, 
i8S4- 

*  Cmx  lamen  aurea  ilia  famasissima  quam  Btlisarius  Patricius  ad 
henenm  b.  Princifts  Petri  Ap.  inslifuii,  et  flurima  sacratisiimgnim 
ttltarium  autta  vtslts,  cum  reliquit  prttioiis  emamtntit  mm  defuemnt. 
Vita  Stifh.  v.,  a.  643,  the  last  Vila  in  the  Lib.  Pont, 
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the  sack  of  the  palace  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  bounties 
of  his  successor. 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens  advanced  from  their  camp 
on  the  Garigliano  far  into  Latium  and  Etruria. 
Stephen,  like  John  the  Eighth,  demanded  help  from 
the  Emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  and  received  it 
from  Guide  of  Spoleto.  The  overthrow  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  house  was  near ;  the  fall  of  the  Emperor,  who 
was  despised  throughout  the  provinces,  was  already 
prepared ;  and  Guido,  the  neighbour  of  Rome,  was  the 
most  powerful  man  of  the  moment.  The  Pope,  whoi 
perhaps,  held  out  expectations  of  the  Imperial  crown, 
prevailed  on  Guido  to  take  the  iield  against  the 
Saracens.  A  victory  on  the  Liris  gave  Rome  an 
interval  of  rest  In  November  887  the  Germans  chaiies 
deposed  Charles  the  Fat  at  the  Diet  of  Tribur  and  ^^. 
elected  Amulf,  the  valiant  son  of  Carloman,  their  ^^ 
king.  Upon  the  death  of  the  wretched  Charles  in 
888,  the  Italians  found  themselves  without  either 
emperor  or  king,  while  the  ambitious  dukes  disputed 
among  themselves  the  crown  of  Charles  the  Great. 

The  extinction  of  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Caro- 
lingians  in  Germany  (in  France,  the  child  Charles  the 
Simple,  son  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  continued  the 
unfortunate  line)  summoned  pretenders  from  every 
quarter.  Since  there  was  no  longer  any  hereditary 
claimant,  the  people  again  resumed  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, or  rather  the  powerful  bishops  and  barons  of 
the  ancient  Empire  occupied  the  thrones.  Odo, 
Count  of  Paris,  had  set  himself  up  as  king  in  France. 
Provence,  or  the  territory  of  Aries,  had  become  the 
kingdom  of  Boso  and  his  son  Lewis.    Count  Rudolf 
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seized  the  crown  of  Burgundy;  the  bastard  Amulf 
wore  the  regal  mantle  in  Germany.  In  Italy  the 
question  whether  the  Crown  of  the  Lombards  and 
^e  Empire  of  the  Romans  should  fall  to  Berengar 
or  Guido  the  Secmiid  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
arms. 

The  country,  utterly  distracted  and  a  prey  to  the 
numerous  tyrants  who  had  suddenly  arisen,  found 
itself  driven  in  its  necessity  to  rid  itself  for  ever  of 
foreign  influence  and  to  transform  itself  into  a  kingdom. 
The  task  was  one  that  demanded  a  great  intellect, 
and  no  great  intellect  was  forthcoming,  or  was  any- 
where to  be  found.  Nicholas  the  First  or  John  the 
Eighth,  had  either  still  lived,  might  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  an  Italian  theocracy,  with  Rome  for  its 
centre.  Stephen  was  weak,  and  the  superior  power 
of  innumerable  vassals — now  become  independent — 
would  have  crippled  the  genius  of  a  more  enterprising 
Pope.  Nowhere  was  there  a  single  Italian  prince  of 
true  Latin  descent  in  whom  hope  could  be  placed. 
The  powerful  dukes  were  one  and  all  of  German 
race.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  the 
question  whether  either  of  the  two  most  powerful 
rulers  in  Italy  had  force  and  fortune  sufficient  to 
overcome  his  rival  and  opponent  and  convert  him 
into  his  vassal. 

Illustrious   Frankish    descent    gave    the   Friulian 

Margrave  Berengar  the  greater  prominence.      He 

f"oeriai     ^^  ^^^  ^"  "^^  Gisela,  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Pious, 

CrowD.       who  had  married  Count  £berhard.     Guido,  who  ruled 

Spoleto  and  Camerino,^  had  on  the  other  hand  pro- 

'  The  &mily  of  Guido  wai  descended  from  Aostrasian  nobles ;  his 


and  Guido 
contend 
for  the 
Imperial 
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filed  by  the  state  of  confusion  in  Southern  Italy  to 
acquire  territory  and  vassals,  and  his  nearness  to 
Rome  and  the  enforced  friendship  of  the  Pope  gave 
him  an  advantage  over  Berengar.  His  designs  on 
France,  however,  where  a  party  under  the  leadership 
of  his  powerful  relative  Fulco,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
had  proclaimed  him  king,  hindered  his  success  in 
Italy.  He  hastened  to  France,  and  while  he  snatched 
at  a  shadow,  he  allowed  the  reality  to  slip  from  his 
grasp.  Berengar  was  quietly  crowned  at  Pavia  as 
King  of  the  Lombards  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
880.  Guido  returned  from  France  with  the  empty 
title  of  king,  and  in  his  indignation  turned  to  make 
war  on  Berengar.  After  two  fierce  battles  he 
remained  victor  and  took  the  Lombard  crown  at 
Pavia,  889.> 

The  Prankish  Empire,  nevertheless,  remained  an 
inextinguishable  tradition.  It  was  restored  by  Guide 
in  its  ancient  significance,  although  the  idea  of  taking 
the  so-called  national  aspirations  into  account  never 
crossed  his  mind.  The  consciousness  of  Italian 
nationality  was  at  this  time  very  weak.  While  there 
existed  a  Lombard,  a  Spoletan,  a  Tuscan  party,  all  of 
which  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  called  national,  there 
ancesloi  was  Count  Ludwin,  BLihop  of  Treves.  DUmmler,  ii.  18. 
Berengar's  gT;Lndfa.Lhei  was  Uniuoch  ;  his  (aihei  Elierbard  had  received 
the  March  of  Friuli  from  the  Empeioi  Lewis. 

*  Widonis  Regis  Ekclio  {Mon.  HiH.  Pairia,  Turin,  i,  76.  ;  M»it. 
Germ.,  iji.  5S4).  Concerning  Guldo's  struggles  with  Berengar,  see 
the  not  very  valuable  Panegyrinu  Bengatii  Itnptr,  Man.  Gerni.,  iv. 
190,  Regino  and  Eichempert.  According  to  the  Calalogi  Regum  el 
Imper.  {Mon,  Germ.,  v.  218)  the  quarrel  broke  out  dum  regnassel 
[Bereitg.)  a,  I.  According  to  Ftodoaid  {Hist,  Eccl.  Eemtns.,  IV.  c.i. 
p.  576),  Stephen  adopted  Guido  before  he  was  king. 
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was  no  Italian  nation  in  any  political  or  social  sense. 
All  the  elements  necessary  to  such  a  nation,  common 
interests,  language,  literatiwe  and  political  unity,  were 
entirely  absent  In  Rome  the  Papacy,  the  greatest 
power  in  Italy,  was,  in  virtue  of  its  cosmopolitan 
principle,  set  above  nationality,  and  in  the  North,  as 
in  the  South  of  the  peninsula,  all  the  powerful  bishops, 
dukes  and  counts  were  Franks  or  Lombards,  or  here 
and  there  Greeks,  Nevertheless,  on  February  2 1st, 
891,  Guido  received  the  crown  in  S.  Peter's,  and, 
although  a  vassal  of  the  Carolingians,  boldly  called 
himself  Augustus,  the  great  and  peace-giving 
Emperor,  and  signed  his  decrees,  according  to 
custom,  with  the  date  of  the  Post-consulate.'  Thus 
after  long  centuries  was  the  Imperium  again  bestowed 
by  the  Italians  on  a  prince,  who,  if  not  of  Latin 
descent,  was  at  least  a  native  of  their  country. 
Whether  it  would  remain  with  the  Italians,  and 
whether  Guido  was  capable  of  founding  a  new 
dynasty,  must  now  have  been  the  all  important 
questions  of  the  time. 

Stephen,  who  set  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his 
adoptive  son,  must  in  so  doing  have  admitted  to  him- 
self that  the  policy  of  many  of  his  predecessors  was 
attained.     The  Imperial  majesty  had  become  incon- 

'  The  diplomas  in  Ugbelti,  Sigonius  and  Mutatori  render  the  date 
indisputable.  Muratoii's  Diss.  xxx.  and  xxxiv.  The  iirsl  diploma  of 
Guido  has  ;  9  A'a/  Afarlii,  Ind.  IX.  A,  Imam,  Dent.  891.  RegnanU 
Domno  Widoia  in  Italia.  Ann.  Regni  ejus  III.  Imptrii  Ulius  dit 
prima.  Actum  Roma.  One  side  of  the  leaden  seal  displays  his  poTtntit, 
with  shield  and  lance  ;  the  other,  the  words  RENOVATIO  REGNI 
FRANC.  (Motat.,  Ant.  iL  871J ;  whence  il  appeals  that  Guido  never 
contemplated  a  national- Italian  Empire. 
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venient  alike  to  the  Popes,  the  Romans  and  the 
Italians.  It  bad  sunk  to  a  shadow.  The  h^hest 
dignity  which  rested  on  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  Empire  restored  by  Charles,  adorned  the  insigni- 
ficant person  of  a  duke  who  possessed  some  territories 
in  Central  Italy  and  received  the  title  of  Cccsar  from 
the  Pope. 

Stephen  the  Fifth  died  in  September  891.  Rome 
retains  no  monument  of  his  reign,  since  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles,  which  he  entirely  rebuilt,  no  longer  pre- 
serves its  ancient  form.  This  basilica,  which  was  the 
parish  church  of  his  family,  and  stood  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  his  fathei's  palace,  was  the 
special  object  of  his  favour.' 

'  Vila  SItfh,  ^,11.648,650,  Ecdtsiam,  qva  ad  Apostolos  dicitvi — 
fundamtniis  rttuvavil ;  it  stJU  bote  the  title  JmoH  it  Philippi  also. 
The  life  of  Stephen  enumerates  some  votive  gifts ;  we  still  read  of 
Caotlwia,  Regna,  Vela,  of  prases,  jadnths  and  of  white  gems. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I.  FoRMOSus,  Pope,  891— The  Factions  of  Arnulf  and 
GuiDO — The  rival  Candidate  Sergius — Formosus 
SUMMONS  Arnulf  to  march  on  Rome — Arnulf  in 
Italy — Death  of  Guido — Lambert  Emperor  — 
Arnulf  advances  against  Rome — Takes  the  City 
CY  storm — Is  crowned  Emperor,  April  8g6 — The 
Romans  take  the  Oath  of  Fidelity — His  dis- 
astrous Return—  Death  of  Formosus  in  May  896. 

Formosus,  FoRMOSUS,  Cardinal  -  bishop  of  Portus,  ascended 
^[)e,8!,i-  g  Peter's  Chair  in  September  891.  This  ambitious 
man,  whose  significant  past  is  already  known  to  us,' 
was,  as  it  appears,  a  Roman  by  descent  I  Excom- 
municated by  John  the  Eighth,  he  had  sworn  never 
to  return  to  Rome  or  his  bishopric,  but  had  been 
released  from  his  oath  by  Marinus  and  reinstated  at 
Portus.  He  lived  in  quiet  under  the  pontificate  of 
two  Popes  until,  upon  tiie  death  of  Stephen  the  Fifth, 

■  Th«  Cfltalog.  Rom.  PontiL  in  Eccaid  (Corp.  Nisi.  Mid.,  Aevi  II. 
n.  ii,),  compiled  soon  after  1048,  says  :  Fermoms,  not,  Pariumsii.  On 
the  other  hand,  Walterich,  i.  30  :  Efi.  Pertuensis  ex  fatre  Leene,  The 
Anoal.  S.  CoIumUe  Senon.  (Mon.  Germ.,  i.  103)  call  him  livis 
urSii  Roma,  and  this  is  also  indicated  by  the  Itaitctiva  ia  Rainampro 
Fomissa  i'afa  (p.  Im).  He  cannot  have  been  reinstated  in  Partus 
before  8S3  ;  >  diploma  of  Marinus  of  SSi  being  signed  ptr  mait. 
ValcHiitti ucl.  Parhuni.  Ep.  (Labb*,  xL,  in  Marino), 
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he  was,  like  Marinus,  summoned  directly  from  his 
bishopric  to  the  Papal  chair.  Promotion  such  as  this 
was  at  this  time  reckoned  uncanonical.*  Formosus 
had  undoubtedly  aspired  to  the  tiara,  and,  in  order 
to  attain  it,  appears  to  have  made  promises  to  the 
national  party,  and  to  have  thus  acquired  their  votes. 

His  party  meanwhile  assembled  under  the  banner 
of  Amulf  of  Germany  and  his  protege  Berengar; 
their  opponents  under  the  Spoletan  flag  of  Guido,  of 
his  son  Lambert  and  of  Adalbert  of  Tuscany.  Into 
these  opposing  factions  the  two  former  parties  of 
Franks  and  Germans  in  Rome  were  now  transformed. 
The  Spoletan  faction  was  headed  by  the  Deacon 
Sei^uj,  an  illustrious  Roman,  formerly  rival  candi- 
date to  Formosus  and  now  his  most  determined 
opponent.' 

The  Pope,  whose  hopes  had  been  fixed  on  Arnulf, 
found  himself  forced  by  circumstances  to  acknowledge 
the  Emperor  Guido,  who,  with  the  aim  of  securing  the 
imperial  dignity  in  his  family,  associated,  apparently 
with  the  Pope's  consent,  Lambert,  his  youthful  son,  as  Lamhen, 
co-regent  with  himself  in  892.  Formosus  himself  ^|'^"'' 
placed  the  crown  on  Lambert's  head  in  Ravenna  in 

'  The  Invecliva  in  Semam  (BUncbini,  Anasl.  IV.  Ixx, ,  recently 
edited  by  DUmmler,  Gesta  Berengarii,  p.  137  ff.)  says  Formosus  Iwd 
been  mised  to  the  Pitpal  choir  by  violent  means. 

*  Ckrtm.  Par/.,  p.  415  :  huit  qtiidam  Sergiui  R.  E.  Dieuomts  erat 
tOHlnaias.  Liutprand  I^Anlapodmis,  i.  c.  30),  who  confuses  the  date*, 
asserts  that,  after  the  ordination  of  Formosus,  Sergius,  who  had  been 
his  antipope,  fled  to  Tuscany ;  quatmiu  Adttberti,  polinlisHmi 
marchionis,  auxilis  jitnarelur :  qtad  it  factum  tsl,  Formosus  sought 
to  reconcile  his  opponent  by  making  him  Bishop  of  Cxre.  We  owe 
this  information  to  Auxilius  in  dtfeni.  Formosi  \  see  DUmmter,  Auxil. 
And  Vulgaiius,  p.  95  ;  nevertheless,  the  bet  Tenuuiu  doubtfuL 
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892.*  The  act  must,  however,  have  been  performed 
unwillingly,  since  it  was  impossible  that  any  Pope 
could  sincerely  desire  the  establishment  or  confirma- 
tion of  a  native  Imperial  dynasty  in  Italy.  The 
fortune  of  war  favoured  Guido;  and  in  vain  the 
defeated  Berengar  sought  refuge  with  Amulf  of 
Germany.  His  cause  was  supported  by  envoys  of 
Formosus,  who  was  himself  at  the  time  sore  harassed 
by  the  Spoletan  party  and  by  Guido,  who  had 
violated  the  frontier  of  the  ecclesiastical  State  and 
had  confiscated  patrimonies  belonging  to  S.  Peter. 
The  struggle  between  the  two  factions  in  Rome 
threatened  an  outbreak ;  Formosus  summoned  Amulf 
across  the  Alps  in  893,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Amulf  following  year  the  King  came  to  Italy.'  Milan  and 
i23y/a^  Pavia,  terror-stricken,  opened  their  gates ;  even  the 
Margraves  of  Tuscany,  Adalbert  and  his  brother 
Boniface,  surrendered  themselves  as  vassals.  Never- 
theless at  Easter,  without  continuing  his  victorious 

^  The  year  but  not  the  day  of  Lambert's  coronation  is  established. 
Muratori,  A,  892,  and  Dissert.,  34,  believes  it  to  have  been  the  very 
beginning  of  March  892  ;  Bohmer,  Feb.  i  ;  DUmmler,  the  end  of  April 
To  the  diplomas  already  known  I  add  one  from  the  Cad,  DipL 
AmicUinus  (Sessoriana  in  Rome,  ccxiii.  163)  of  the  year  893,  Ind.  xi.  : 
Wido  et  Lanibertus  filio  ejus  nu^gni  Imp,  Aug,  anni  Imp,  earum 
stcundo  et  tertio  m.  Junto  intranie  die  3.  Muratori  and  Fumagalli 
believe  that  Lambert  had  been  already  crowned  in  Rome  in  892  ;  but, 
according  to  Regino,  the  ceremony  did  not  take  place  imtil«afler  his 
father's  death :  Romam  veniens^  dyadema  imperii — sibi  imponi 
fecit,  Marian.  Scotus  gives  the  same  account.  The  two  coins  of 
Formosus,  given  in  Vignoli  and  Promis,  have  WIDO  Imp,  and  the 
monogram  ROMA.  Denarii  of  Formosus  with  Amulfs  title  are 
unknown. 

'  Contin,  Annal,  Fuid,^  A,  893 — ad  A,  894,  follows  the  account  of 
the  first  expedition. 
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progress  through  Guido's  territory  to  Rome,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  Pope,  Amulf  returned  to 
Germany. 

Circumstances  in  Rome  were  not  materially  altered 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Guido.  This  Emperor,  or  the 
tyrant  of  Italy,  as  German  chroniclers  call  him,  died  Death  of 
in  consequence  of  a  hemorrhage  on  the  banks  of  the  ^"^  ^^ 
river  Taro,  in  North  Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  year  894. 
Lambert  immediately  hastened  to  Rome,  apparently 
to  be  confirmed  in  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  to  be 
solemnly  crowned  by  Formosus.  He  was  still  very 
young,  of  attractive  aspect  and  chivalrous  nature,  and 
in  him  the  national  party  among  the  Italians  centred 
their  strongest  hopes.  The  Pope,  unsupported  by 
Germany,  accommodated  himself  to  circumstances. 
He  declared  himself  ready  to  protect  Lambert  with  a 
father's  care,  but  at  the  same  time  sent  envoys  to 
Arnulf  urgently  inviting  him  to  Rome.'  This  act, 
betraying  them  as  it  did  to  Germany,  must  have 
roused  the  utmost  indignation  of  the  Spoletan  party 
against  Formosus.  Amulf  left  Bavaria  in  the  autumn 
of  895,  to  remove  Berengar  as  well  as  Lambert,  and 
finally  to  seize  both  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the 
Empire  for  himself.  His  warlike  progress  is  the  first  Amulfs 
in  the  list  of  the  ominous  descents  of  German  kings  Rone,  896. 
on  Rome.  He  divided  his  army  as  soon  as  he  crossed 
the  Po;  the  Swabians  were  directed  to  march  to 
'  Liutpr.  {Aniafod.,  c.  37)  calls  Lambert  tleganlem ptvenim  adhtit 
ephcehim.  Himisfue  ielliietuiu  The  attitude  of  Formosua  is  explained 
by  Flodoctrd,  Hist.  Eccl.  Remera.  IV.  c  i:  dt  ipso  Lantberto patru  u 
atram  haitn,Jiliiqui  tarissimi  toco  tun  diligtre,  and  also  c.  5.  p.  610 
(Edition  of  1617).     For  the  embassy  to  Amulf,  see  Cont.  Aiaial.  Fuld. 
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Florence  by  Bologna ;  Amulf  himself  led  the  Franks 
westward  to  Lucca.  TTie  report  of  the  hostile  inten- 
tions of  Berengar  and  Adalbert  of  Tuscany  hastened 
his  prc^ess,  and  after  having  celebrated  Christmas  at 
Lucca  he  marched  against  Rome,  The  boyish  Lam- 
bert offered  no  resistance,  merely  seeking  to  defend 
Spoleto,  But  his  resolute  mother  Agildruda,  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Adelchis  of  Benevento  (celebrated 
through  the  imprisonment  which  the  Emperor  Lewis 
had  endured  at  his  hands)  endeavoured  to  drive  back 
the  enemy  from  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  Within 
the  city  a  violent  revolt  had  already  broken  out  The 
Spoletan  or  national  faction,  headed  by  Sergius  and 
by  two  nobles,  Constantine  and  Stephen,  had  already 
seized  the  Pope.  Spoletans  and  Tuscans  had  entered, 
had  barred  the  gates,  barricaded  the  Leonine  city, 
and  filled  it  with  armed  men.  And  of  all  these  war- 
like preparations  a  brave  woman  was  the  soul. 

Rome  for  the  first  time  was  to  be  besieged  by  the 
troops  of  a  German  king,  by  German  "barbarians."  For 
the  first  time  the  sacred  city,  and  with  it  the  Imperial 
crown,  was  to  be  conquered  by  the  force  of  their  arms. 

Arnulf  encamped  before  the  gate  of  S.  Pancrazio 
in  the  month  of  February.  He  summoned  the  city 
to  surrender,  but  was  answered  with  disdain.^     The 


'  Annal.  Fuld.,  A.  896,  nod  the  confused  statemenla  of  Liutprand. 
Amulf  addresses  the  anry,  who  can  scarcely  have  understood  his 
pompous  reminiscences.  Pompey  and  Julius  were  no  longer  in  the 
city  ;  the  ancient  Roman  spirit  had  been  removed  by  Constantine  to 
Greece  ;  a,iid  the  Romans  of  those  times  understood  nothing  beyond 
OLtching  Bsh  in  the  Tiber  : 

His  Iota  stadium  fdngues  iaplare  liluros 
Cennaie,  mm  cliftes  mtmibia  galar*  BtitttHils. 
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Germans,  at  first  irresolute  and  prepared  for  a  fierce 
struggle,  at  length  urgently  demanded  to  be  led  to 
the  attack.  The  walls  were  scaled  with  ladders,  or  Takes  u  by 
by  climbing  them  by  means  of  saddles,  piled  one 
upon  the  other.  Some  of  the  gates  were  broken  in 
by  hatchets ;  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  by  battering 
rams.  The  Germans  entered  the  Leonine  city  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  and  released  the  Pope  fi^m 
the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  his  enemies.' 

Amulf  had  not  accompanied  his  troops.     According 
to  Imperial  custom  he  desired  to  make  his  entry  by 
the  Neronian  Field,  and  to  be  received  at  S.  Peter's 
with  all  due  solemnity.      The   clergy,   nobility   and 
Schoize  of  Rome  (among   the   Scholze,  that  of  the 
Greeks   is   particularly   mentioned    by   the   German 
chroniclers)  met  him  at  the  Ponte  MoUe  and  accom- 
panied him  through  the  Leonine  city.     The  Pope 
received  him  according   to  traditional  usage  on  the 
steps  of  S.  Peter's,  led  him  into  the  basilica,  and,  dis- 
claiming Lambert,  crowned  him  Emperor.*    The  day  is  crowned 
of  the  coronation,  which  is  unknown,  must  have  fallen  b^^^ 
in  the   latter   part   of  February  896,     The  German  p°b"eQ6 
bastard  thus  became  Emperor,  and   the   unpatriotic 
action   of   Formosus    was    never    foi^iven,*      After 

'  Cffnf.  Anna!.  Fuld.,  and  Liutprand.  The  Atittal.  Einsiedl.  ; 
Armdfus  cum  coHteniu  papa  Romam  vi  cepit ;  Regino  bombosticaily 
and  ignoiantlj  calls  Ihis  on  cvenl  unrivalled  since  the  time  of  Brennus. 

'  Ornnis  ergo  StniUus  Romaner.,  vel  Craiar.  Scola — ad  fcnttm 
Mohiium  venitHla,  rtgtm  koitorijiee—ad  urbem  perduxerunt :  Antial. 
Fuld.  — Liulpr.  c.  38 ;  in  mj'ur  ingressu,  u/cisfcnda  papa:  injuriam, 
ntHlles  Romaner.  frincipa  civiant  sibi  proptranles  diullare  praeepit, 
wbicb,  so  &r  as  concern*  the  day  of  entrance,  b  probably  a  fable. 

*  The  coronation  of  AiDuIf  took  place  in  February,    The  originat 
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Amulf  had  set  in  order  various  affairs  concerning  the 
city  and  the  Imperial  power,  he  received  the  homage 
of  the  Roman  people  in  S.  Paul's.  The  oath  taken 
was  as  follows : — "  I  swear  by  all  these  mysteries  of 
God,  that  I,  without  prejudice  to  my  honour,  my  law, 
or  my  fealty  to  the  Lord  and  Pope  Formosus,  in  all 
the  days  of  my  life,  am  and  will  be  faithful  to  the 
Emperor  Amulf;  that  I  will  never  join  with  anyone 
in  disloyalty  to  him  ;  that  I  never,  for  the  attainment 
of  worldly  dignity,  will  give  aid  to  Lambert,  son  of 
Agildruda,  or  his  mother ;  nor  will  I  ever  surrender  to 
Lambert  or  to  his  mother  Agildruda,  or  to  any  of 
their  people,  in  any  wise  or  manner,  this  city  of 
Rome," 

The  Spoletan  party  had  not  opposed  any  great 
resistance  to  the  victor.  T^e  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian, 
which  soon  afterwards  became  an  important  fortress, 
remains  unnoticed  by  a  syllable,  although  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Agildruda  had  placed  a  garrison 
within  it  Immediately  after  the  first  attack  on  the 
city,  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  Guido  had  withdrawn 
to  her  own  country  with  her  troops,  and  the  Romans, 
her  allies,  had  laid  down  their  arms.  The  indignation 
of  Amulf  might  have  been  soothed  by  the  reflection 
that  the  taking  of  Rome,  a  city  over  which  he  possessed 
no  right  whatever,  had  cost  him  so  little  effort.  We 
hear  nothing  of  executions,  but  the  two  eminent 

of  his  diploma  for  S.  SUto  in  Fiacenia  has  the  date  Xaitnd.  Mar 
Itianat)  die  antu  inair.  D.  DCCCXCVI.  ind.  XVI.  mtie  imptrii 
^ut  prime.  Actum  Renu  .  .  .  DUmmler,  Ceila  Bemigarii,  p.  31,  and 
the  Ostfrank,  GticA.,  ii.  67;,  of  the  nine  author.  ]aBi,  Rtg.  Pent., 
a  Ed.  p.  438,  givet  Feb.  aa  ai  the  day  of  the  coroiMtioi]. 
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Romans,  Constantine  and  Stephen,  were  sent  into 
exile  in  Bavaria  as  guilty  of  high  treason.     Arnulf 
only  remained  fifteen  days  in  Rome.    He  appointed 
FarcJd,  his  vassal,  governor  of  the  city,  and  left  for  Anmif 
Spoleto,  where    the   amazon    Agildruda   had   made  from 
preparations  for  defence,    A  paralytic  seizure  attacked  '*°™^ 
him  on  the  way,  the  effect,  more  probably,  of  his  own 
unbridled  excesses  and  dissolute  life  than  of  poison 
administered   by  his  enemies.     A  retreat,  which  re- 
sembled a  flight,  followed  his  brilliant  victory ;  and 
the  first  warlike  expedition  of  a  German  King  to 
Rome  left  no  permanent  result 

Death,  whether  through  illness  or  poison,  freed  the 
Pope  at  the  same  time  from  the  danger  in  which  he 
must  have  been  involved  by  the  removal  of  his  German 
defender,  and  the  sudden  turn  of  events  consequent 
on  a  treaty  between  Lambert  and  Berengar.  For- 
mosus  died  on  April  4th,  896,  after  a  reign  of  four 
years  six  months  and  two  days.'  No  monument 
recalls  this  distinguished  Pope,  although  to  him  the 
city  owed  the  complete  restoration  of  S.  Peter's,  a.s 
well  as  the  restoration  of  several  other  churches.* 

'  Thedaj  of  his  death  isgiTCQOiily  hf  Ceni.  Amial  Fuld.,aiA  after 
it  hy  Hena.  Contract :  defunclus  til  die  taiulii  pascha.  The  Cata- 
l<^iie  of  Faifii  gives  him  a  reign  of  5  years  and  6  months.  The  earlier 
one  of  M.  Casino  (Cod.  3j3,  of  saec.  i.)]  only  4  years  6  months  and 
a  days,  which  agrees  with  Cod.  Vat.  1340. 

*  The  monk  of  Soiacte  says  in  his  praise  :  renovanail  aeUtia 
frinapii  ap.  Petri,  pielura  ttta  ;  so  loo  Amalt.  Augerius  (Huiat.  iii. 
p.  ii.  313} ;  the  iQTectiTB  in  Romam :  tctUsiai  reaJijUavU,  exttruxil. 
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isORDER  IN  Rome — Bonipacb  VI.  Popk — Stephen 
VI.  Pope — The  Corpse  Synod — Judguknt  pro- 
nounced UPON  FoRMOsus — Fall  of  the  Lateran 
Basilica — Causes  of  the  shocking  Sacrilege— 
The  LiBELLUS  of  Acxilius — The  Invective  against 
Rome — Terrible  End  of  Stephen  VI. 

The  death  of  Formosus  was  the  signal  for  prolonged 
tumults  in  the  city.  The  Tuscan  and  Spoletan  factions 
seized  all  authority.  S.  Peter's  Chair  became  the  prey 
of  the  nobles,  and  was  occupied  by  a  series  of  Popes 
in  such  quick  succession,  that  scarcely  had  they 
ascended  it  before  they  sank  into  a  bloody  grave? 
The  Papacy,  which  under  Nicholas,  Adrian,  and  still 
more  under  John  the  Eighth,  had  risen  to  lofty  aims, 
sank  in  the  midst  of  the  general  political  disruption 
to  the  lowest  depths.  A  thousand  spoilers  laid  hands 
on  the  ecclesiastical  State,  while  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  Pope  itself  sank  into  little  moit  than  an  empty 
title.  Sinister  darkness  brooded  over  Rome,  scarcely 
relieved  by  the  doubtful  glimmers  which  ancient 
chroniclers  let  fall  upon  this  terrible  period.  A 
fearful  scene  is  disclosed  :  violent  barons  calling  them- 
selves consuls  or  senators  ;  rising  from  amongst  them 
brutal  or  wretched  Popes ;  beautiful,  fierce  and 
debauched  women ;  shadowy  Emperors  who  come, 
struggle  and  disappear — all  pass  before  the  sight  in 
tumultuous  haste. 
The  Romans  had  placed  Boniface  the  Sixth  by 
'  force  on  S.  Peter's  Chair ;  fifteen  days  afterwards  he 
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was  dead.i  The  nobles  of  the  Spoletan  or  national 
party  elected  Stephen  the  Sixth,  son  of  the  Roman  stqihen 
presbyter  John,  in  his  stead.  Although  the  new  sgfr^^^ 
Pope,  out  of  fear,  at  first  acknowledged  Arnulf,  no 
sooner  had  Amulf  left  Italy  and  Lambert  again 
entered  Pavia  than  Stephen  forsook  the  cause  of  the 
German.  Incited  by  the  enemies  of  Formosus,  to 
whoaiy^arty  he  himself  belonged,  in  the  hands  of 
the  fonowers  of  Lambert  who  ruled  Rome,  and  seized 
by  a  gloomy  access  of  party  hatred  which  assumed 
the  character  of  actual  insanity,  Stephen  disgraced 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  by  a  scene  of  barbarity 
such  as  no  other  period  has  witnessed. 

It  was  ordained  that  a  solemn  trial  of  Formosus  Po"- 
should  be  held,  and  the  dead  was  summoned  tolriaiof 
appear  in  person  before  the  tribunal  of  a  Synod.  It  f 
was  February  or  March  897.  The  Emperor  Lambert 
himself,  with  his  mother,  had  oome  to  Rome,  where  he 
now  niled  as  sovereign.  The  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
many  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  were  assembled.  The 
corpse  of  the  Pope,  taken  from  the  grave  where  it  had 
Iain  eight  months,  and  clad  in  pontifical  vestments, 
was  placed  upon  a  throne  in  the  council  chamber. 
The  advocate  of  Pope  Stephen  arose,  and,  turning  to 
the  ghastly  mummy,  beside  which  a  trembling  deacon 
stood  as  counsel,  brought  forward  the  accusations ; 
and  the  living  Pope,  in  his  insane  fury,  asked  the 

'  Qui fadagmt  marie  (emptus,  vii.  XV.  diet  m^ervixisst  reperitur ; 
Cant.  Aiuial.  FhM.,  A.  Scfi.  His  name  has  nol  been  eiased  Trom  the 
Utt  of  the  Popes,  although  the  Council  of  John  IX.  of  898  proDounccd 
hit  election  null.  John  VIII.  had  condemned  bim  and  deprived  him 
ofbiaorden. 
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dead  :  "  Why  hast  thou  in  thy  ambition  usurped  the 
Apostolic  seat,  thou  who  previously  wast  only  Bishop 
of  Portus  ? "  The  counsel  of  Formosus,  if  terror 
allowed  him  to  speak,  advanced  no  defence^  The 
dead  was  judged  and  convicted ;  the  Synod  signed 
the  act  of  his  deposition,  pronounced  sentence  of 
condemnation  upon  him,  and  decreed  that  all  the 
clergy  ordained  by  Formosus  should  be  ordained 
anew. 

The  Papal  vestments  were  torn  from  the  mummy ; 
the  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  with  which  the 
Latins  bestowed  the  benediction,  were  cut  off:  with 
barbarous  shrieks  the  dead  man  was  draped  from 
the  hall  through  the  streets,  and  thrown  amidst  the 
rush  of  the  yelling  rabble  into  the  Tiber.'  No  flash 
of  lightning,  such  as  so  often  worked  miracles  in 
behalf  of  the  Popes,  struck  this  "  Synod  of  horror." 
No  martyr  rose  from  his  grave  in  indignation.  But 
accident,  which  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  Provi- 
Fill  of  ih«  dence,  ordained  that  precisely  at  this  time  the  Lateran 
basilica,  already  tottering  from  age,  should  fall.  Men 
were  not  wanting  who,  in  the  fall  of  the  Head  and 
Mother  Church  of  Christendom,  saw  an  omen  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Papacy  itself.* 

'  Antial.  Fald.,  Liulpt,  (i,  30),  givrs  ■  more  drcumslaiitial  acconnt 
of  the  pioceedines,  although  be  confiisci  Stephen  with  Sergius  %  the 
Ctrvn.  Farf.  repeats  his  account.  Chron.  S.  Bened.  I^MeH.  Gtrm,,  v. 
304)  says  that  the  corpse  had  lain  11  months  in  the  grave.  The 
Invectiva:  eadavtr  jamytu  f*r  q  mmits  itfitUttim,  p*r pedet  de  ttpuilura 
txtraxiili — ti  intemigabaiiir,  jutd  rtspetuUt  t  li  rtifenderttjemnit  iSa 
lUrrmda  cmtgrigeOio,  timert  fert^rila — ditcedertl,  AuxilH  Libelliu ; 
btala  diruta,  essa  fraela,  lUi  queddam  memphiticum  ejtthu  ttt  txtra 
ft^licHnt.  The  Council  of  John  IX.  again  depicts  the  weDe. 
*  Banmiiu,  A.  897,'repietenti  the  &I1  of  the  LAtenn  u  fbUowing  the 
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We  may,  with  Cardinal  Baronius,  take  refuge  from 
this  outrageous  scene  in  the  opinion  that  the  Church 
cannot  be  disgraced  by  itself,  because  the  Church,  like 
the  sun,  is  at  times  obscured  by  clouds,  in  order  that 
it  may  afterwards  shine  the  brighter.  To  the  historian, 
however,  who  rejects  metaphor,  this  Synod  serves  as 
evidence  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  period.  It 
serves  to  prove  that  the  cler^,  the  nobles,  and  people 
of  Rome  lived  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism,  than 
which  nothing  more  shocking  can  be  imagined.  The 
savage  hatred  of  the  Romans  condemned  by  Formosus, 
ofaSei^ius,  a  Benedict,  or  a  Marinus  (cardinal-presby- 
ters); of  a  Leo,  Faschalis  and  John  (cardinal-deacons 
specially  mentioned  in  the  later  council  of  John  the 
Ninth) ;  the  thirst  for  revenge  of  the  national  party, 
roused  to  fury  by  the  coronation  of  Amulf,  the  first 
Gennan  Emperor,  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  who  had 
deserted  them ;  the  political  conditions  accepted  by 
Stephen  the  Sixth,  who  was  forced  by  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances to  flatter  Lambert — such  were  the  causes  . 
which  led  to  the  outrage.  The  hideous  trial  had 
adduced  some  juridical  ai^uments  from  Canon  Law : 
the  previous  condemnation  of  Bishop  Formosus ;  his 
breaking  of  his  oath,  from  which  Marinus  had,  how- 
ever, released  him ;  lastly,  his  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate from  a  bishopric.  Decrees  of  ^ncieitt  councils 
had  forbidden  the  translation  of  bishops  from  one 
city  to  another.    Other  decrees  had,  however,  pro- 

Syited  kemnda.  The  batilica  fell  Id  897.  The  Anna!.  AlamannUi 
{Matt.  Germ,,  i.  53)  mention  both  events  at  the  same  time,  but  the  &U 
cf  the  Laleiaii  first ;  Bai.  in  Lattranii  m^ari  fartt  eecidit;  tifotUa 
St^k^mt — Farmatum  de  ufuktv  tjuU. 
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nounced  the  step  justifiable,  if  required  by  necessity, 
and  the  Synod  of  John  the  Ninth,  in  898,  with  respect 
to  Formosus,  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  view, 
although  it  added  that  the  uncanonical  example  was 
not  to  be  imitated.' 

Formosus,  even  at  this  time,  found  his  defenders  in 
some  courageous  men,  namely,  in  the  priests  whom 
he  had  consecrated,  and  who  protested  against  the  in- 
justice which  pronounced  their  cdtisecration  invalid. 
Auxilius  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  clothed  with  glory 
the  unfortunate  Pope ;  and  another  priest,  whose  name 
is  unknown,  directed  a  fiery  invective  against  Rome, 
in  which  he  blamed  the  entire  city  for  the  outran 
for  which  the  clei^  were  alone  guilty.  He  recalls 
the  fact  that  the  Romans  had  always  put  their  bene- 
factors to  death.  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders 
of  the  city,  had  fallen,  one  by  the  hand  of  his  brother,  . 
the  other  by  the  sword  of  rebels  on  the  Quirinal. 
Of  Peter  and  Paul  (whom  he  might  well  have  named 
the  second  founders  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  the 
idea  of  doing  so  may  have  occurred  to  his  mind), 
one  had  been  crucified,  the  other  beheaded.  In  lilfe 
manner  the  city  had  given  vent  to  its  rage  against 
Formosus,  a  holy,  an  upright,  and  a  Catholic  man.' 


:a  di  Pertuaui  tccluia  Fermeiut 
pn  villi  nurito  ad  ap.  sedem  frtnialus  al,  slatuimut  iiamtutia  dtttmi- 
mut,  el  Ml  id  in  txtmplum  nullus  asminal. 

*The  Invectire,  like  the  Coundt  of  S9S,  calls  this  Sjnlod 
herribilis.  The  Libellui  Auxilii  is  found,  logelher  with  the  other 
controversial  wridnga,  in  vol.  cuil.  of  Migne's  Patrslogy.  See  on  thit 
lubject  Hist.  Lilliraiit  de  la  Fratue,  vL  133,  &c,  Dilmmler  {AuxiHia 
and  Vulgarim,  Leipzig,  1866}  has  elucidated  these  writings  of  the  paity 
of  Formosus,  and  has  added  to  them  others  talcen  from  a  Bamberg  MS. 
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Fate,  however,  overtook  Stephen  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  897.     His  sacrilegious  act  had  roused 
the  friends  of  the  Pope  who  had  been  outraged  in 
his  grave,  as  well  as  all  right-minded  Romans.     The 
German  party  in  the  city  took  courage ;  the  people 
rose,   the  guilty   Stephen   was   seized,   thrown   into 
prison,  and  there  strangled,     Sergius,  hoi*ever,  the  stepbei 
bitter  enemy  of  Formosus  and  the  friend  of  Stephen,  sua^ied, 
on  ascending  the  Apostolic  Chair  a  few  years  later,  ^* 
bestowed  a  monument  on  the  latter    Pope  in  S. 
Peter's.    The  inscription  on  this  monument  informs 
us  of  the  fall  and  death  of  the  Pope,  and  expresses 
hatred  of  Formosus.' 

'  Baron.  aJ  A.  900.  For  the  histoir  of  the  Popes  we  are  referred 
to' the  Catalogues  aod  later  compilations.  The  fnigment  irtpl  Tivwarwmr, 
{ram  Formosus  to  John  X.  (Mai,  SficiUg.  Jlaman.  v.  599),  is  for  the 
neat  part  merely  a  translation  from  Bernard  Guidonis,  whose  Florts 
Cruacor.  down  to  Gregory  VII.,  have  been  edited  by  Mai  in  the  same 
«ork.  To  the  same  period  belong  the  wretched  verses  of  Flodoard  of 
Kheimi,  from  the  middle  of  sa^:,  x.,  edited  by  Mabillon,  afterward* 
by  Hnratori,  Scrift.  iii.  ii.  His  account  of  Stephen's  death  is  taken 
from  the  ejutaph,  which  is  as  follows  %- — 

Bee  Su^hani  Papa  clatiJunlMr  membra  IcKille  : 

Sexlus  dicttu  irai  erditu  guifft  Fatnim. 
Hit  primitm  rtpulil  FnrBicsi  spuria  suptrbi 

Cuimina  qui  tttvasil  stdis  Apmtoliia. 
CstKilaan  insHtuit,  ptasidit  Paster  tl  ipsi, 

Legts  taiit  fittis  jurt  dedit /amulii, 
Cumque  paitr  muUum  ttrtaril  degmeUs  tatule 

Capita,  et  a  sedtpultui  ad  ima/uit. 

Carctris  inltrta  viru/it  coHstrielus  tl  une 

Strangulaius  nerne,  txuil  it  htmiium. 

Pest  dttimamque  rtgim  stdem  earn  Iraiutulil  nwHuflt 

Strgius  hiiu  Pafa,fuiura  sacratelcm. 
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RoMANUs,  Pope  —  Theodorus  IL  Popb— Seroius's 
Attempt  to  seize  the  Papacy  on  the  Death 
OF  Theodorus;  he  is  banished — John  IX.  Pop^ 
S98  —  His  Decree  reoardiho  the  Papal  Con- 
secration —  His  Efforts  to  strengthen  thb 
Empire  of  Lambert  —  Death  of  Lambert  — 
Berengar,  King  of  Italy — ^The  Hungarians  in 
Italy — Lewis  of  Provence  Pretender — Death 
OF  John  IX.  in  July  900. 

Romanus,  a  man  of  unknown  origin,  succeeded 
Stephen  in  the  pontificate  in  September  or  October 
'■  897,  but  died  four  months  later.  His  successor, 
'  Theodore,  des^ated  the  son  of  Photius,  but  a 
Roman,  wore  the  tiara  only  twenty  days.'  Among 
the  few  actions  recorded  of  the  latter  Pope,  that  of 
granting  burial  to  the  remains  of  Formosus  redounds 
to  his  honour.  Some  fishermen  of  the  Tiber  one 
day  recovered  the  corpse,  and  the  remains  of  the 
man,  who  neither  in  life  or  death  had  found  rest, 
were  borne  to  S.  Peter's.  Pious  observers  related 
that  the  images  of  the  saints  in  the  chapel  into  which 
the  remains  were  transported,  bowed  their  heads  in 
reverence  at  the  sight.'     Theodore  also,  by  means  of 

'  Flodoud  J  for  Theodore  he  onlj  gives  >  reign  of  la  days.  Cod. 
353  of  M.  Cuino  assigns  m.  HI.  lo  Romanus  [Cod.  Vat.  1350,  correcilf 
IV.  ;  Cod.  157  of  M.  Casino,  i.t. ,  the  Catai.  Pttri  Diatoni :  m.  HI.  A 
XXII.;  and  so  too  Cod.  CaHn.  i8s,  of  sec  xLv.),  to  Theodore  m.  I.  d. 
XV.,  Cod.  Vat.  1340,  d.  XX.,  and  so  too  Cod.  Colin.  37s,  Cod.  185, 
and  the  Catalogue  which  precedes  the  Chrotiiile  of  Farfa). 

•  Liutprand,  c  31,  The  name  of  Formosus  has  not  since  been 
bome  by  any  Pope.  In  1464  Pietro  Bubo  (Paul  tl.)  wished  to  adopt 
it ;  the  Cardinals,  however,  reminded  him  of  the  fiite  of  his  only  pre- 
decessor of  the  name. 
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a  synod,  reinstated  the  clei^y  who  had  been  ordained 
by  Formosus.  The  party  opposed  to  Stephen  thus 
again  returned  to  power  under  Theodore.  The 
aristocrats  of  the  rival  faction,  it  is  true,  sought  to 
snatch  it  after  Theodore's  early  death,  but  their 
attempts  proved  unsuccessful.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Mat^rave  Adalbert  of  Tuscany,  they  had  already 
put  forward  the  powerful  Cardinal  Sergius  as  candi- 
date for  the  Papacy.  The  party  of  Formosus,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  Sei^ius,  driven  with  his  followers 
from  the  city,  again  fled  to  his  Tuscan  exile.' 

Under  conditions  the   details  of  which  have  "lott^UU 
reached  us,  John  the  Ninth  was  ordained  in  the  goa 
spring  or  summer  of  898.     He  was  a  man  of  German 
descent,  son  of  Rampoald  of  Tibur,  a  Benedictine 
and  a  cardinal-deacon.     During  his  two  years'  reign 
he  displayed  intelligence  and  moderation.     The  pro- 
found silence  into  which  the  history  of  the  city  begins 
to  sink  is  interrupted  by  two  councils,  the  important 
decrees  of  which  have  been  preserved.    The  shortness 
of  their  reigns  had  not  allowed  either  Romanus  or 
Theodore  to  purify  the  Church  from  the  stain  left 
upon  it  by  the  Corpse  Synod,    John  the  Ninth,  how-  Hevindi- 
ever,  who  had   been   ordained   priest   by  Formosus,  ^m™  of 

Fi 

*  The  nrest  evidence  of  which  is  found  in  the  epitaph  of  the  Uter 
SeigiDB  III.  :— 

Culmen  afotlBlica  Stdis  injure fattme 
Electus  lenuit,  u/  Thtodems  oil'/, 

PtUitur  Urbtpattr,  pervadit  saera  Joantus, 

RomuUosque  grigts  dmifiU  ipse  lupus. 

Sm  Baronius,  taken   from  F.   Mallius,  as  Pagi  has  shown,  wrongly 

attributed  ad  A.  701,  and  to  Sergius  I.     Flodoard  made  use  of  tiM 

eintaphs  o(  the  Popes  for  his  verses. 
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assembled  a  council  in  S.  Peter's.  The  bishops  and 
presbyters  who  had  signed  the  decrees  of  Stephen's 
synod  were  summoned ;  they  asserted  that  they  had 
been  compelled  by  force  to  give  their  signatures  to 
these  acts.  They  threw  themselves  down  before  the 
Pope  and  besought  his  mercy.  Pardon  was  granted, 
but  the  violators  of  the  grave,  the  followers  of  Sergius, 
who  stood  ready  armed  in  Tuscany,  only  waiting  in 
their  banishment  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  Rome, 
were  again  excommunicated.  The  acts  of  the  Corpse 
Synod  were  condemned ;  and  we  read  with  surprise 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  prohibit  trial  of  the 
dead  for  the  future.'  The  memory  of  Formosus 
was  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  Synod,  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Papacy  was  confirmed,  and  his  ordinations 
were  recognised. 

The  tenth  Canon  of  the  same  Council  decided  that 
the  consecration  of  the  newly  elected  Pope  should 
henceforth  only  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
Imperial  legates.  The  scenes  of  bloodshed  to  which 
the  election  of  John  and  those  of  his  predecessors 
had  given  rise,  demanded  this  recognition  of  the 
Imperial  power,  which  had  now  become  little  more 
than  a  shadow.  The  friendly  relations  which  existed 
between  John  the  Ninth  and  Lambert  also  had 
some   share   in   the    edicL^     Tlie    conditions   which 

'  Quia  adjudicium  votari  mor/utis  ncn  folesl — tmmSmt  pattt,  qutd 
mortui  ladoDtr  fra  le  nan  rtsftondtri  nee  salisfaitn  felal,  Canoo  I. 
Collection  of  Councils,  in  LabW  and  Mansi. 

■  Quia  S.  X.  Eccl.  plurimas  palilur  violtntiea  pontifice  ebtuntt— 
paa  abiqut  imptrateris  tulilia,  el  tuar,  legatsr.  pntseiUia,  fimtifieiifit 
umieraiie — onlumut  tU  fonlif.  cvnvenitnlib.  tpiscffpit  et  universe 
eUre  tligalur,  txftiatl*  stnatu  tt  peptUa,  qui  ordinandui  tU,  tt  tie  i» 
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existed  in  Rome  forced  John  to  cling  to  the  Empire, 
the  power  of  which  he  sought  to  restore,  since  in  its 
absence  he  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the  Papacy. 
The  circumstances  which  wrung  his  consent  to  this 
decree  must  indeed  have  been  appalling.  On  the 
departure  of  Amulf  the  youthful  Lambert  ruled 
unopposed  in  Italy.  Safe  from  his  rival  Berengar, 
he  hoped  to  govern  the  Empire  in  peace,  and  John 
sincerely  strove  to  aid  him  in  his  object  At  the 
same  Synod  in  which  he  confirmed  him  as  Emperor, 
the  Pope  flattered  him  and  the  Italians  with  the 
declaration  that  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the 
"  barbarian  "  Amulf  by  Formosus  had  been  compul- 
sory, and,  as  such,  was  to  be  considered  null.*  John's 
eyes  were  no  longer  turned  towards  Germany,  where 
Amulf  languished  on  his  death-bed,  no  longer  towards 
distracted  France;  and  the  brilliant  Lambert  thus 
seemed  to  him  the  only  safeguard  of  peace  and  security. 
The  same  year  898  saw  both  men  tt^ether  at 
Ravenna,  where  the  Pope  held  a  synod  of  seventy- 

tuuftttu  omnium  ttltbtnim*  tltclui  ai  mnnib.  praieniii,  UgiUb 
imftraiorit  comecrOur.  Gratkn,  Diit.  63.  /.  103.  Adrian  wu 
nid  to  have  alieadj  acknowledged  the  Jus  tUcliimis  rom.  font,  of  the 
Patiidus  Charles.  So  saj%  tlie  account  in  the  Cod.  Vat.  19S4,  foL  191 ; 
Adrumut  papa  cum  omni  cUre  et pepula  ct  universa  sua  synode  IraduUt 
Karala  augusle  omnt  suum  jus  el  fialtslattm  tHgtndi  pontifietm  M 
ordinandi  apaslelUam  stdem.  A  similar  Edict  was  ascribed  to  Stephen 
IV.,  oDd  with  it  was  abrogated  the  questionable  decree  of  Adrian  III., 
of  which,  moreover,  not  the  slightest  meotion  is  made  in  the  Canon  of 
John  DC 

'  Canon,  vi.  Illam  veto  barbarieam  Btrtngarii,  qua  per  lurnp- 
tiontm  extmia  est,  amHimoda  ahdicamus.  Since  Berengat  was  not  ]ret 
Emperor,  we  should,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Sigonius  and  Pagi, 
rad  Amuifi,  Promis  gives  only  two  denarii  of  John  IX,  with  the 
mtcriptioD  LANTVERT  IMP. 
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four  bishops,  memorable  for  some  constitutions 
passed  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  power.  It  was 
ordained  that  no  Roman  should  be  prevented 
from  appealing  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  or  from 
demanding  justice  at  his  hands.  Any  person  who 
prevented  a  Roman  from  appealing,  and  in  this 
way  injured  his  property,  was  declared  amenable 
to  the  secular  Jurisdiction.^  The  Imperial  tribunal 
KanMOTM  was  therefore  to  be  restored  as  a  protection  to  the 
tft^^"  weak  against  the  usurpation  of  the  nobles,  and  we 
Emptor,  may  therefore  reasonably  infer  that  the  Emperor 
again  sent  his  Missus  to  Rome.  At  the  same  time 
the  treaty  which  Gutdo  had  already  concluded  with 
the  Church  was  renewed ;  the  State  of  the  Church, 
the  Pope's  rights  of  sovereignty  within  Rome  and  his 
own  territory,  were  confirmed.  Lambert  promised 
to  restore  the  illegally  acquired  patrimonies.  He 
promised  to  support  the  Pope  against  the  R^man 
exiles.  The  Pope  at  the  same  Synod  lamented  the 
terrible  devastation  suffered  by  the  provinces,  which 
he  had  witnessed  on  his  way  to  Ravenna,  and  be- 
wailed the  fall  of  the  Lateran  basilica.  He  com- 
plained that  his  people,  sent  to  procure  beams  to 
rebuild  the  basilica,  had  been  hindered  in  their  work 
by  the  rebels.  He  deplored  the  exhaustion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  fact  that  not  even 
sufficient  funds  remained  to  pay  the  clergy  and  the 
servants  of  the  Papal  Court,  or  to  give  alms  to  the 

1  PetilJo  Synodi,  Matt.  Germ. ,  iii,  563.  Si  quis  RomoHta — ii'w  dt 
cUro,  sivt  dt  smalu,  stu  dt  qiuxumqtit  otditu,  graiis  ad  vtstr.  imftriai. 
m^utattm  venirt  va/iuril,  aut  ntuitHaie  comptUsm  ad  ves  voltitril 
pndamart,  mtUta  tii  centradktr*  pncaanat,  &'{. 
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poor.  To  such  a  degree  of  poverty  had  the  Roman 
State  sunk,  and  this,  too,  in  the  course  of  only  forty 
years,  since  the  time  when  Popes  had  supplied  millions 
from  their  coffers  for  the  building  of  new  cities,  on 
which,  like  Pompey  or  Hadrian,  tfiey  had  bestowed 
their  own  names. 

The  energetic  Lambert  had  made  a  genuine  peace 
with  Rome,  where  he  had  gloriously  restored  the 
Imperial  power.  The  Pope,  though  compelled  by 
necessity,  had  with  equal  sincerity  striven  to  secure 
Lambert  in  the  Imperium.  We  look  with  ready 
sympathy  on  the  efforts  of  both  men  to  set  in  order 
the  chaos  of  affairs  in  Italy.  Freed  from  all  foreign 
influence,  it  seemed  now  for  the  first  time  possible 
to  form  an  independent  kingdom  within  the  Italian 
frontier.  The  interval  of  rest  which  the  unhappy 
land  enjoyed  appeared  to  bear  tn  it  the  security  of 
a  brighter  future,  and  the  youthful  spirit  of  the 
Emperor  was  raised  with  lofty  hopes.  But  an 
unfortunate  accident  suddenly  ended  this  happy 
dream. 

He  had  gone  from  Ravenna,  following  the  upper  Death  at 
course  of  the  Po,  to  the  plain  of  Marengo  or  tej^'*"'- 
Marincus,  at  that  time  covered  with  forest,  and 
here  remained  spending  his  time  in  hunting.  A 
fall  from  his  horse  shattered  the  hopes  of  Italy  at  a 
blow.  The  lamented  youth,"- the  handsomest  and 
most  chivalrous  hero  of  the  age,  breathed  his  last 
on  the  field  which,  nine  hundred  years  later,  was  to 
acquire  a  fatal  renown.  Voices  were  heard  attribut- 
ing his  death  to  the  revenge  of  Hugo,  whose  father. 
Count  Maginfred  of  Milan,  had  been  executed  by 
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Lambert     The  supposition,  however,  rested  merely 
on  idle  rumour.i 

The  sudden  death  of  the  young  Emperor  changed 
the  entire  aspect  of  affairs  in  Italy,  Berengar  im- 
mediately hastened  from  Verona  to  Pavia  to  seize  the 
BercDgu,  Lombard  kingdom ;  and  for  a  time  fortune  seemed 
Lc^Sardf.  ^o  smile  upon  his  hopes.  Many  of  the  nobles 
acknowledged  him,  and  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Amulf  in  899  freed  him  from  the  fear  of  any  armed 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  Meanwhile, 
although  secure  of  Adalbert's  friendship,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Lambert's  afflicted  mother,  the 
widow  of  Guido,  had  entered  into  alliance  with  him, 
Berengar  could  not  achieve  his  object  Guido  and 
Lambert  had  each  in  a  short  space  of  time  attained 
the  Imperial  crown,  and  had  quickly  forfeited  it  by 
death ;  but  Berengar,  in  spite  of  long  years  of  toil,  was 
never  able  to  acquire  it.  Not  even  as  king  of  Italy, 
when  every  circumstance  seemed  in  his  favour,  when 
death  had  removed  the  claims  of  Amulf  and 
Laml:>ert,  was  he  allowed  to  grasp  the  fatal  crown 
in  Rome.  This  striking  fact  shows  that  in  899  the 
Hungarians  had  already  made  their  first  incursion 
into  Italy,  and  that  in  the  same  year  Lewis  of 
Provence  had  appeared  as  a  pretender. 
The  terrible    hordes    of  Magyars    forsook    their 

)  Ijutpt.  (ii.  c  12]  belicTcs  that  he  was  murdfred  at  Hogo's  in- 
•tigatioa ;  ihe  Pantgyr,  Birengarii  onljr  knows  of  the  btal  &11.  T\\t 
AttHol  AltmoHn.  and  Lautsutnses  simply  stale  his  death  in  the  yeai 
898,  Berengar  reckoned  the  second  jear  of  his  reign  as  early  u  Sept 
899 ;  thus  in  the  Cad,  Amiat.,  ccxiii  p.  167 :  Regnanlt  D»mino  Berin- 
ikari  Rtx  fast  abilum  Latiieria  Imftralert  in  Italia  A.  a.  m.  Stpt. 
iittnatit  a*  13.  ltd.  It. 
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Pannonian  homes  and  recalled  the  days  of  Attila. 
They  entered  Upper  Italy  in  August  899  and  spread  The  Hun- 
destruction  along  their  way.  By  their  arrows  the  S^^ 
army  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Berengar  was  ^ 
defeated  on  the  Brenta  on  September  24th.  The 
consequences  of  this  defeat  weighed  heavy  upon 
Italy.*  The  infamous  game  of  Italian  politics,  which 
summoned  now  Germans,  now  French — always 
foreigners  and  always  conquerors — into  the  divided 
country,  was  henceforth  uninterrupted,  and  Lom- 
bardy,  the  loveliest  plain  in  Europe,  became  the 
great  battlefield  of  history — a  field  on  which  the 
Roman  and  German  nations  have  fought  until  our 
own  day  for  the  possession  of  the  Helen  of  modem 
times.  The  friends  of  Lambert,  numerous  even  in 
Rome,  the  enemies  of  Berengar,  among  whom  Adal- 
bert of  Tuscany  was  conspicuous,  stood  between  him 
and  the  Imperial  Crown.  They  turned  their  gaze 
towards  the  young  king  of  Provence,  the  son  of  Boso 
and  Irmengard,  daughter  of  I-ewis  the  Second,  The 
grandson  of  a  renowned  Emperor  of  Carolingian  race 
could  justify  his  apparent  claims  to  legitimacy,  and 
reckon  upon  a  large  following  among  the  nobles  and 
bishops  who  grudged  the  succession  to  a  native 
prince.    Lewis  came  in  the  year  900,  af^er  the  fatal 

>  This  dale  seems  to  me  cerlain.  The  Hongaikni  invaded  Ilaljr  in 
Aoguit,  Amulf  died  in  November,  Amiai.  Alamann.  et  LauiaciH., 
899  :  Uttgriltaliam  itigrtni.  Arnulfus  obiil.  So  aUo  Atmal.  Augietu 
tnA  iVeingaii.,  SattgeUl.  Minor.,  Einsidltni.,  and  even  Amtal-Bait- 
vtntani  aiA  Chron,  Vemlum.  The  letter  of  the  bishops  of  Bavaria  to 
John  IX. ,  A.  S99,  also  supports  this  date  ;  for  since  it  records  the  retreat 
of  the  HuDgoiians,  if  it  wu  written  before  Sept.  900,  the  battle  at  the 
Brenta  must  have  taken  place  in  899, 
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defeat  of  Berengar  had  removed  the  greatest  hind- 
rance from  his  path.* 

Whether  or  not  he  had  received  an  invitation  from 
John  the  Ninth  is  uncertain.  The  friendly  reception 
which  awaited  him  from  John's  adherents  in  Rome 
shows,  at  least,  the  rapidity  with  which  he  acquired 
the  goodwill  of  the  people.  They  had  not  forgotten 
that  his  father  Boso  had  once  given  an  asylum  to 
John  the  Eighth,  and  that  Boso  had  been  consecrated 
King  of  Italy  by  John  in  opposition  to  Berengar 
and  Amulf.  John  the  Ninth  did  not  survive  these 
events.  Bewailing  the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  he 
died  in  July  900,  after  witnessing  the  close  of  the 
century  of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  dawn  of  its  suc- 
cessor. The  tenth  century,  which  had  now  begun, 
was  destined,  amid  the  terrible  sufferings  of  Rome, 
to  witness  a  revival  of  the  Roman  Imperium  in  the 
German  nation.  No  monument  in  the  city  survives 
to  recall  the  memory  of  John  the  Ninth.* 

'  Althongh  Liutptand  speak*  of  a  secood  coming  of  Lewis,  his 
(Uiements  are  veiy  doubtiuL  According  to  RegiDo,  the  struggles 
between  Berengar  and  Lewis  took  place  u  earl;  as  89E,  and  it)  Che 
nine  breath  the  chrooicler    recounts  the    coronation   of  Lewis   m 


;tlliat  he  restored  or  consecrated  the  Chnrch  of  S.  Valentine,  we 
•re  informed  by  the  inscription  of  the  opifei  Teubaldus,  taken  from  the 
nhu,  which  tells  us  that  he  preseited  the  Church  with  houses,  manu- 
taipli  and  vessels.     It  ends : 

Tempert  paiti/idi  neni  summiqtu  Jekannis 
Est  taerata  di*  tvpprtma  iac  aula  niniemiris 
Zhun  gtimta  ilabattim  indUtio  current  antaim. 
Given  by  Angelo  Mai,  Scripler.   Vettr.   Valictm,  Collect,  t.  ».  318. 
Hw  Indiction  dots  not  accoid  with  the  time  of  John  IX. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I.  Benedict  IV,  crowns  Lewis  of  Provence  Emperor, 
901  —  Leading  Romans  of  the  Time  —  Leo  V. 
AND  Christofhorus — Sergius  III.  becomes  Pope — 
His    Bulls — Rebuilds     the    Lateran    Basilica 

— AnASTASIUS    in.    AND    LaNDO. 

If  in  the  ninth  century  the  history  of  the  city  is 
lost  in  the  history  of  her  Popes  and  Emperors,  during 
the  tenth  the  Romans  themselves  come  prominently 
into  notice.  The  medizeval  Senate  or  nobility  of  the 
City  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  Carolingian  Empire 
and  the  Papal  authority  to  make  itself  felt  in  history 
as  an  independent  power. 

While  two  princes  contended  for  the  possession  of 
Italy  in  the  north,  Rome  remained  filled  with  the  noise 
of  party  warfare.     No  Imperial  arm  was  any  longer 
raised  to  repress  the  strife,  and  the  Popes  only  mounted 
S.  Peter's  Chair  to  be  hurriedly  swept  aside.    The 
Roman,  Benedict  the   Fourth,   son    of    Mammolus,  Benedict 
obtained  the  tiara  in  May  or  June  900.     His  brief  1^^°|*' 
reign  remains  marked  solely  by  the  coronation  of 
Lewis  of  Provence,  who  had  come  at  the  summons  of 
the  Italians.     The  son  of  Boso  received  the  crown  in  Lewis  of 
Rome,  at  the  beginning  of  February  901,'  and  some  Em^^' 

'  The  date  i*  detetnuned  by  a  diploma  of  Lewis  III.  in  Zauiia  *'"'. 
VOL.   III.  Q 
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of  the  diplomas  which  he  promulgated  show  that  he 
actually  exercised  Imperial  power  in  the  city.  A 
Roman  placitum,  of  February  4th,  901,  has  been  pre- 
served, in  which  the  leading  nobles  are  enumerated 
as  his  judges.  These  are,  Stefanus,  Theophylactus, 
Gr^orius,  Gratianus,  Adrianus,  Theodorus,  Leo, 
Crescentius,  Benedictus,  Johannes  and  Anastasius. 
These  men  are  all  called  Judices  of  the  city,  and 
doubtlessly  all  bore  the  title  of  consul  and  dux.'  We 
shall  frequently  encounter  the  same  men  or  their 
descendants,  and  may  notice  that  amongst  them  not 
a  single  German  name  is  to  be  found. 

Benedict  the  Fourth,  a  mild  and  priestlike  man,  as 
Flodoard  terms  him,  died  in  the  summer  of  903,  and 
Leo  the  Fifth  from  Ardea  succeeded  to  the  sacred 
chair.'  A  month  later  he  was  overthrown  by  Cardinal 
Christophorus.  But  a  like  fate  was  in  store  for  the 
intruder :  a  few  months  later  he  too  was  thrust  aside 
by  Sei^us  and  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  monastery, 

mofori  ipsius  Palacii  mm.  Imp.  Demni  Ludtmiei prim«,  m.  Ftbr.  Ittd. 

IV.,   in    Fiorentini,    Mtmnrit   di  Maiitda,    &c.,   iu.    114.     Lewis's 

diploma  for  Monte  Amiata  i«  dated  ist  June  of  the  sume  yai.     Dal. 

Kal.Junii  A.  901  Ind.  IV.  Anno  vttv  Domiti  Hliidavici gloruisilmp. 

prime,  aelutn  Papia:  Cod.  Dipt.  Amiat.,  ccxiiL  p.  1G7. 

'  See  the  sentence  in  Monsi,  ktHL  339.     Peler,  Bishop  of  Lucca, 

claims  lestitution  from  Lambert  of  Lucc&,  on  account  of  some  ecclesias- 
tical property  which  he  had  appropriated. 

•  Amalr.  Auger,  allows  Benedict  a  reign  of  3  years  and  a  months. 
The  Catalogue  of  Monte  Casino  gives  3  years  and  10  months.  The 
Ccd.  Vai.  1340,  5  years  and  5  months.  That  he  died  before  July  36, 
is  shown  by  Fantuui,  i.  103,  The  chronology  of  the  Popes,  in  the 
beginning  of  scec.  x.,  is  very  donbtJiiL  Joseph  Duret  {(ksckichtibl. 
dt.'  StkiBta,  u.  1856)  and  the  editor  of  die  second  edition  of  Jaffa's 
Rtgesta  have  sul^ected  it  to  a  fresh  crilidsin,  without,  however,  coming 
to  any  definite  conclnsioo. 
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where  he  disappears  from  history.*  Thus,  in  a  space 
of  only  eight  years  eight  Popes  had  been  elected  and 
overthrown,  a  striking  testimony  to  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  in  Rome.  Out  of  this  state  of  chaos  there 
gradually  rose  to  the  surface  a  few  civic  families, 
one  of  whom  at  length  succeeded  in  seizing  the  reins 
of  government. 

Sergius,  the  son  of  Benedict,  belonged  to  this  family. 
His  repeated  promotions  illustrate  the  period  of 
aristocratic  tyranny  into  which  Rome  entered  at  the 
banning  of  the  tenth  century.  We  have  already 
seen  this  ambitious  cardinal  as  the  opp'onent  of  John 
the  Ninth ;  later  in  the  exile,  in  which  he  spent  seven 
years  of  his  life  (beginning  in  899),  his  eyes  invariably 
turned  towards  the  Papal  throne,  until  he  finally 
succeeded  in  attaining  it  Although  we  are  informed 
that  he  was  recalled  from  banishment  and  raised  to 
S.  Peter's  Chair  at  the  entreaty  of  the  people,  his 
elevation  could  only  have  been  accomplished  after  he 
had  overcome  his  opponents,  and  had  expelled  or  put 
to  death  the  hostile  cardinals.'     It  is  possible  that  he 

'  With  respect  to  these  two  Popes,  Flodoaid  says : — 
Peil  qiuin  ctlsa  svbit  Ltejura,  m^amitu  quiiUiis : 

Emigrai  atUt  luum  quam  Luna  bis  imp/eat  erian, 
Chrislephonu  max  sortihts  maderamina  ifdis, 
DimidiB,  ulteritisq-nt  parum,  dispeitsat  in  anno. 

The  Catalogue  of  Monte  Cosiao,  353  (compiled  about  the  year  930), 
^ves  Leo  one  mouth's  reign,  Chiislophorus  6  raonths,  which  harmonise 
tujiy  well  with  Flodoard's  statements.  The  Catalogues  ^W.  and 
Ectardi  give  7  and  6  months.  The  date  of  Sergius's  elevation  would, 
it  is  true,  allow  of  but  4  months  at  most,  the  time  specified  in  the 
Catxtlogue  of  the  ChrsH.  Bemeldi  and  Htrm.  Contr. 

*  His  epitaph  is  as  follows : — 

Bxul  irat  palria  itpiim  volvtHiibui  annit, 
Pastp«puli  muliit  UHt  rtdUprecibus, 
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may  have  come  to  Rome  under  the  escort  of  troops 
belonging  to  Adalbert,  the  powerful  Margrave  of 
Tuscany.  This,  however,  remains  uncertain,  and  since 
Tuscan  influence  now  disappears,  and  since  Sergius 
retained  the  pontificate  for  seven  years,  it  follows  that 
the  ruling  faction  of  the  nobility  to  which  he  belonged 
must  have  overcome  their  opponents.  Sei^us  also 
maintain^  his  own  position  while  leaving  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  more  or  less  in  their  hands.  At  the 
head  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  stood  Theophylact, 
whose  influential  wife  Theodora  was  the  friend  and 
protectress  of  Sei^ius  the  Third. 

Sergius  became  Pope  in  January  904.^  He  im- 
mediately condemned  Formosus  afresh  and  pro- 
nounced all  his  ordinations  invalid.  His  predecessors 
in  the  Papacy,  Leo  and  Christophorus,  he  allowed 
either  to  perish  or  to  be  murdered  in  their  cells.* 
This  man  of  violence,  seven  years  of  whose  life 
were  spent  in  exile,  seven  in  the  Pontificate,  behind 
whom  stood  the  outraged  remains  of  Formosus  and  the 
blood-stained  shades  of  other  Popes,  whose  reign  is 
hid  in  mystery,  compels  us  to  regret  the  uncertainty 
in  which  this  period  must  ever  remain  shrouded. 
Ecclesiastical  historians,  above  all  Baronius,  have 
heaped  denunciations  on  his  memory,  as  on  that  of  a 
monster.  His  share  in  the  trial  of  Formosus,  his 
forcible  elevation,  the  intrigues  with  Marozia  (a  Roman 
and  the  daughter   of  Theodora),   with  which  he   is 

'  He  v/as  consecraled  between  January  15th  and  Fcbiuoiy  ist,  904, 
at  Jnfii^,  following  Muralori  [AmI.,  v.  773),  shows, 

'  Durv  damans  ergailula  vUam  eerum  cruda  maurtUiotu  ddtoxit — 
Eu  mii  Vulgarii  de  causa  Femtosiatui  liUllus,  inDUmmlci,  p.  135. 
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credited  by  Liutprand,  give  ground  for  this  opinion ; 
although  our  estimate  might  be  modified  were  the 
conditions  of  the  time  more  clearly  known.  That 
Sei^ius,  who  remained  Pope  throughout  the  storms  of 
seven  years,  was  at  least  a  man  of  energy  must  be 
admitted,  although  apostolic  virtues  are  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  character  such  as  his.  We  read  some 
of  his  documents  with  interest.  A  bull  of  906  bestows 
several  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Tuscan  patri- 
mony on  the  bishopric  of  Silva  Candida,  the  population 
of  which  diocese  had  been  almost  annihilated  by  the 
Saracens.  Another  bull  endowed  Euphemia,  the 
Abbess  of  the  Convent  Corsarum,  with  several  estates, 
the  property  of  this  convent  having  likewise  been 
destroyed  by  the  infidels.  A  man  like  Sergius  must 
indeed  have  considered  himself  in  need  of  intercession 
when  he  ordered  the  nuns  to  sing  daily  one  hundred 
Kyrie  Eleisons  for  his  sou!.' 

Were  we  in  possession  of  the  registers  of  that  time, 
we  should  doubtless  find  that  Sergius  restored  several 
of  the  Roman  Churches.  Documents  prove  that  he 
rebuilt  the  Lateran.  Tumults  in  Rome  had  prevented  Seijiusiii. 
John  the  Ninth  from  restoring  the  honoured  basilica  LaJJUn'  ' 
of  Constantine,  and  throughout  the  horrors  of  this 
dreadful  time,  it  had  lain  for  seven  years  a  heap  of 
ruins  on  the  ground,  ransacked  by  the  Romans  in 
search  of  the  votive  gifts  which  lay  buried   within. 

'  The  first  boll  is  given  in  Marini,  n.  24.  The  second,  n.  33,  Is 
derived  (torn  the  archives  oT  the  nuos  of  S.  Sisto  (Via  Appia),  who 
were  transplanted  to  S.  Sisto  e  Domenico  (Region  Monti)  under  Pius 
V.  Torrigius,  /fiit.  delta  vener.  Imag.  di  M.  Vergine  ntlla  chiesa  de 
SS.  Sisia  t  Dom.,  Rome  1641,  p.  36. 
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Valuable  works  of  early  Christian  art  and  gifts  of 
Constantine,  in  which  the  Lateran  especially  gloried, 
were  then  lost  for  ever.  Here  also  the  golden  cross 
of  Belisarius  seems  to  have  disappeared.*  The 
Romans  desired  the  restoration  of  this,  the  holiest  of 
their  temples.  If,  since  Charles's  coronation,  the 
Cathedral  of  S.  Peter  had  become  the  centre  of  all 
the  relations  between  Rome  and  the  political  and 
dogmatic  world,  the  meeting-place  of  the  greater 
number  of  Councils,  the  Lateran,  nevertheless,  re- 
mained the  treasury  of  relics,  the  image  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Head  and  Mother  Church  of  Christendom.  The 
tranquillity  maintained  in  the  city  under  the  reign  of 
terror  of  Sei^ius's  adherents  allowed  the  Pope  to 
rebuild  the  basilica  And  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
"  Delinquent  "  redounds  the  honour  of  the  restoration 
of  a  Church,  which  gradually  became  filled  with  the 
monuments  of  history,  and  which  endured  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  until  it  was  eventually  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Sergius  entirely  rebuilt  the  basilica  and  endowed  it 
with  other  votive  gifts.  He  apparently  retained  the 
foundations  and  proportions  of  the  ancient  Church,* 
but  added  the  portico  of  ten  columns  and  divided  the 

'  Joh.  Uiacon. :  De  Eicl.  LtHeran.  (MaWUon,  Mus.  Ital„  iL  575): 
in  Hits  vtro  ttmporib.,  quit,  imasert!  apcstel,  taubatil  jedtm,  lulerani 
de  hoc  bai,  onints  Ihesavros,  it  ctincta  emamen/a.  The  same  writer 
sa^  of  Ser^us's  building:  temf,  aulem  Vlivs  (Slcphen  VI.)  ruit,  el 
fiiit  in  ruittis  disnpala  it  commmula  usque  ad  lemfms,  quo  revocalui 
est  dom.  Sergius.  See  also  Vita  Sergii,  Cataiogue  in  Wallerich,  L  3a, 
and  Chren.  ef  Benedict,  c  37. 

*  Iruipittu  at  aniiquis  latcrare  fimdametUis,  finetenus  opus  hoe 
coHiummavit,  sujt  Joh.  Diacon. 
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interior  into  five  aisles.  The  columns,  partly  of  granite, 
partly  of  verde-antico,  were  ancient  The  tribune 
was  adorned  with  mosaics.  A  long  inscription  cele- 
brated the  building  of  the  Pope,  and  verses  to  the 
same  effect  were  placed  over  the  principal  doors.' 
The  basilica  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Saviour, 
but  in  his  inscription  Sei^us  recc^nised  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  to  whom  the  Church  had  originally  been 
dedicated  by  Constantine,  as  its  patron.  Thus — and 
the  fact  is  significant  in  Rome — the  name  of  the 
Saviour  began  to  fade  from  the  principal  church.  The 
Lateran  again  stood  erect,  and,  as  a  temple  which 
had  risen  out  of  utter  ruin,  more  than  ever  strengthened 
the  reverence  of  the  faithful.  Henceforward,  during  a 
course  of  two  hundred  years,  it  served  instead  of  S. 
Peter's,  as  the  burial  place  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  Popes. 

The  building  of  a  church  is  the  sole  historic  monu- 
ment of  the  age,  all  remaining  events  being  wrapped 
in  obscurity.  The  unfortunate  Lewis,  it  is  true  was 
called  Emperor.  He  remained,  however,  merely  a 
shadow  or  a  name,  and  had  vanished  altogether  from 
Italian  history  after  the  year  90S-  Berengar  had 
attacked  him  in  Verona,  had  put  out  his  eyes,  and 

■  See  the  inscription  from   the  tribune   in  Rasponi  (De  Basil  tt 
Palriarchiv  Lallan,  p,  a8),  of  which  the  last  lines  arc — 
Spti  dum  nttiiafarel  vtsHgia  prisca  ruemii 
Sergiits  ad  admen  fcrduxit  Terdus  ima, 
Cespile  vrnaoit  ingcns  hac  mania  Pc^ 
The  reading  pingens  is  better.     The  inscription  over  the  door  is  given 
by  Job.  DiBCon. : 

Sergius  if  SI  pitts  Papa  hanc  qui  tctpit  ai  imis 
Teriitu,  ixtmplam  islam  fuam  compkis  anlam. 
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had  sent  him  back  to  his  home.  But  Berengar  himself 
was  prevented  from  acquiring  the  depreciated  Imperial 
crown,  less  by  the  lawful  rights  of  the  blinded  Lewis 
than  by  the  confused  state  of  the  country,  the  con- 
tinued stru^les  with  the  Hungarians,  and  lastly,  by 
the  aristocrats  of  the  city,  who  no  longer  desired  an 
Emperor,'  Sei^ius  the  Third  died  in  the  course  of 
the  year  gii.*  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Roman 
Anastasius  the  Third,  whose  two  years'  pontificate,  as 
also  the  little  more  than  six  months'  reign  of  his 
successor  Lando,  are  hid  in  utter  darkness.  Lando, 
the  son  of  Raino,  a  Lombard  count,  who  owned 
property  in  the  Sabina,  died  in  the  spring  of  914. 
A  remarkable  man  succeeded  to  the  Papal  throne, 
and  filled  it  with  no  common  energy  for  fourteen 
years.* 

*  Neither  the  denarii  of  Sei^us  III.  nor  those  of  AnaaUMUS  III.  arc 
marked  wiih  Lewis's  name,  while  coins  of  Benedict  IV,  beat  the 
inscription  r  LVDOVICVS  IMP,  The  two  former  Popes  consequently 
did  Dot  recognise  Lewis  BS  Emperor. 

*  According  to  Jaffj,  Rig.  Pent.,  a,  Ed.  by  Lowenfeld,  iit  June  ; 
according  to  Duret,  on  April  33  or  May  24.  Benedict  of  Soracte : 
o*»i/  Ser^iit  P.  nonas  Kal.  Majas,  c,  29. 

'  The  Catal.  CaiintK,  353,  closes  with  Job.  X,  whose  reign  it  doe* 
notregister.  It  gives  Anastasius  o. //.  »(,  .  ,  {Cai.  Casitt. ,  as7,  a, //. 
m.  I/. ,  like  Cod.  V^t.  1340).  Lando,  a.  /.(Cad.  357,  an.  III. d.  XXXIII. 
Cod.  Vat.  1340,  m.  V.  el  cessavil  tf.  d.  36),  Benedict  of  Soracle  gives 
him  m.  6,  and  Flodoard  m.  6  diti  to.  The  Catalegut  Eccardi  •mArs 
Trans  instead  of  Raino  (Rayner),  as  the  Catal.  Vat.  correctly  gives  it 
The  celebrated  Catal  Valu.,  3764,  from  La  Cava,  which  contains  the 
Lib.  Pant,  and  very  ancieot  catalogues,  says,  on  the  contniry :  Lando 
nat.  Saiinenu  ix fiaire  laino  stdil  m.  VII.  dits  XXXVI. 
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2.  JoHH  X.  —  His  Past  —  Owes  the  Tiara  to  the 
Roman  Theodora  —  Thkophvlact,  Husband  of 
Theodora,  Consul  and  Senator  of  the  Romans — 
The  Upstart  Alberic  —  His  Relations  with 
Marozia — Theodora  and  Marozia. 

The  past  of  John  the  Tenth  is  partly  veiled  in  the 
darkness  of  suspicious  rumours.  These  rumours, 
however,  are  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  Lom- 
bard Liutprand,  a  man  who  was  bom  during  John's 
pontificate,  and  the  value  of  whose  statements  is 
diminished  by  the  frivolity  of  his  character,  Liutprand 
relates  that  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  had  frequently  j 
sent  his  presbyter  John  to  Rome  on  ecclesiastical  ' 
affairs,  and  that  the  Ravennese  here  became  the  lover  ' 
of  Theodora,  a  noble  Roman  lady.  A  short  time 
afterwards  he  rose  to  be  bishop  of  Bologna,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Ravenna,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  vacant  chair.  Theodora,  howeyer, 
summoned  him  to  Rome  and  had  him  elected  Pope.' 
According  to  tradition,  John  was  bom  in  Castel 
Tossignano   near    Imola,   and    certainly   began    his 

'  Thiedom  auicm  g/jverii  nunt  ptniena,  tu  amasii  mi  duaHlur. 
Milliarium  interpoHtione  quib.  Kaaetma  uparatur  Roma  (which  ia 
incorrect)  rarisiime  cennAUe  peHreinr,  &c.  Liutprand.,  Aniafed,  u, 
c.  4S.  It  wu  not  Peter  who  wu  Aichbiihop  of  R&venna,  but  more 
probably  Kailo.  Moratori  has  disputed  Liutprand's  trustworthiness ; 
Kijplce  (ZV  VUa  tt  Scnflis  liudfiratidi,  Beriin,  1841)  defends  him. 
Boroniui,  Hanii  and  Mittarelli  have  unhesitatingly  accepted  his 
strong  eipres^ons  cotvceming  John  X,,  Theodora  and  Maroiia.  Dnret 
(.Gathiihltbl.  dtr  Schwtii  U)  baa  exposed  Liutprand's  mistakes,  and 
hat  been  fbUowed  t^  F.  Liverani,  Giovumi  da  Tossignano ;  Macerata, 
1859. 
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career  in  Bologna,  where  be  was  consecrated  deacon 
by  Bishop  Peter.  He  succeeded  Peter  in  the  episcopal 
dignity,  it  is  said,  by  violent  means.  Being  an  ambi- 
tious and  able  man  he  attained  to  the  throne  of 
Ravenna  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Kailo,  and  filled 
it  not  ingloriously  for  the  space  of  nine  years  before 
he  became  Pope.'  In  violation  of  the  decree  of 
council  of  John  the  Ninth,  he  passed  directly  from  a 
bishopric  to  S.  Peter's  Chair.    The  act,  although  un- 

I  canonical,  was  not  accounted  dishonourable,  and  were 
John  actually  the  lover  of  a  beautiful  woman,  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  clearly  proved,  he  was  neither  the 
first  nor  last  Pope  who  enjoyed  the  like  privil^e. 
The  ruling  faction  of  the  nobility  to  which  Theodora 
belonged  summoned  John,  and  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  the  clergy  and  of  his  opponents  invested 
him  with  the  Papal  crown.  He  owed  the  Apostolic 
chair  to  an  iiifiuential  woman,  but  the  more  immediate 
circumstances  of  the  election  are  unknown  to  us.* 
Theodora  Theodora,  a  bold  and  beautiful  Roman  of  unknown 
phyiS."^  family,  emerges  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness  of  the 
time — a  mysterious  figure,  ruling  the  city,  as  Liutprand 
says,  with  the  vigour  of  an  autocrat  She  leads  us  to 
enquire  into  the  causes  by  which  a  woman  could 
'  The  Imialiva  in  Jtemam  telatea  tliat  John  luorped  the  bishopric  of 
Bologna,  and  reviles  him  as  a  Lucifer.  The  Invective  is  a.  production 
of  John's  own  time,  and  its  words  in  spite  of  being  inspired  by  party 
hale,  are  not  without  weighL 

'  The  Imiecliva  Liulprand,  Leo  of  Ostia,  Chiv».  S.  Bened.,  call 
John  X.  iitvasor  el  inlrutus.  Martin.  Polon.,  Andreas  Dandolo, 
Bemud,  Guidonis,  confu^ng  him  with  John  XI.,  make  him  the  son  of 
Se^uis  IIL  Ama/.  Augeriut  also  maintains,  lilie  Beroaidus,  that  he 
had  been  banished  from  Ravenna  by  the  people.  Flodoard  and  the 
Anon.  Batitgarii  take  his  part. 
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suddenly  attain  to  such  greatness.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Theophylact,  Papal  Vestararius,  Magister 
Mtlitum,  Consul  and  Dux,  a  man  who  belonged  to 
the  highest  nobility,  and  who  first  appears  in  901 
among  the  Roman  judges  of  I^wis  the  Third.' 

His  name,  which,  like  that  of  his  wife  Theodora,  is 
encountered  wherever  the  Greeks  ruled  or  had  ruled 
in  Italy,  by  no  means  proves  that  he  was  of  Greek 
descent  Byzantine  names  had  been  common  in 
Rome  for  centuries.  In  the  tenth  century  they  fre- 
quently occur  in  diplomas,  and  Dorothea,  Stephania, 
Anastasia,  Theodora,  are  as  common  as  Theodore, 
Anastasius,  Demetrius ;  as  Sei^ius,  Stephen  and 
Constantine.  Such  names  were  not  only  an  echo  of 
Byzantine  times,  but  in  the  tenth  century  were  pro- 

>  Mansi,  zviiL  p.  239.  In  906  a  Theophylact  appeaia  as  Sacelkrios 
(Maiini,  11.34.)  The  same  nun  appears  in  915  in  the  Pladtum  of  Mont* 
A^[enteum,  In  927  Tktopkyl.,  Cons,  tt  Dux,  perhaps  thus  eaily  the 
son  of  Theodora's  husband  (^.y.  Suii.,  fol.  97;  Corf,  Sessttr.  of 
Fatteschi,  p.  45}.  In  939  a  Thtopkyl.  nabiii  viro  (ibid,  p,  65).  In  the 
judgment  of  Albeiic  II.,  in  941,  the  Vestiaiius  Theo[^ylact  appean 
among  the  Roman  nobility.  He  and  bis  wife  Theodora  Vestenuissa  are 
mentioned  on  a  gravestone  from  S.  Muia  Maggiote  (Gallett  i,  Dtt  Vatar. , 
p.  46;  A.  }^Bi,  Script.  vtt.,Ti.  Coll.  V,  215  n.  8],  set  up  by  them  to 
their  children,  Sergia  and  Bonifacius ;  the  inscription  records  that  they 
had  presented  the  Fimdns  Nranus,  in  the  territory  of  Nepi,  to  the  chuich 
of  S.  Maria /m  im/fnaJKi ,  .  .filiar.  noilrer.  In  949  Maroia  nn^.y^. 
coHJux  vtre  Tluaphylacti  emintni.  ytslararie  [Cvd.  Sttbl.  Stssor.  117). 
The  respect  enjoyed  by  Theophylact  and  his  wife  ii  shown  by  a 
remarkable  letter,  probably  addressed  to  them  hf  a  Bishop  of  Ravenna, 
wUdi  bean  the  inscription  :  Imlila  digmtatis  gioria  detorats  Thtefi' 
laetp  glirrieiiiHiivl  duci  tl  tn^isire  mililum  sacri^ut  faialii  vaterari» 
tt  mSjtistro)  el  domitia  Theedora  serenissima  vtHeratria  sahU, 
noitram  sempilemam.  (From  a  tvluiui  discovered  in  the  archives  of 
Prince  Antonio  Pio  of  Savoy,  by  Count  Forro,  communicated  by  S. 
Loweufeld,  NtiMS  Artkiv.  ix.,  517.) 
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bably  a  sort  of  legitimist  renascence  or  aristocratic 
fashion  in  Rome ;  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the  nobility 
against  the  German  Empire.  They  prove  at  the 
same  time  that  the  national  feeling  of  the  Romans 
was  weak  at  the  period.  No  Scipto,  Cxsar  or  Marius 
is  heard  of,  and  whenever  Latin  names  appear,  they 
are  borrowed,  like  those  of  Benedict,  Leo  or  Gregory, 
from  the  saints.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  city  fell 
under  the  sway  of  a  prince  of  the  nobility,  the  name 
of  Octavian,  its  first  Emperor,  immediately  reappeared 
as  the  name  of  that  prince's  own  heir.' 
Theo-  Theophylact  attained   to   great   influence   in    the 

^E^and  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  If  in  901  his  name 
s^Mic  only  appears,  together  with  the  names  of  other  nobles, 
itoniws.  as  the  second  in  their  ranks,  he  must,  nevertheless, 
have  borne  the  title  "  Consul  or  Senator  pf  the 
Romans,"  par  excellence,  as  early  as  the  later  times 
of  Sergius  the  Third,  or  under  the  weak  successors 
of  that  Pope.  His  wife  Theodora  possessed,  more- 
over, an  all  powerful  influence  over  the  Papacy  and 
city.*    In  915  his  son  was  designated,  not  son  of  a 

'  John  X. ,  fbmeily  Archbishop  of  BaTenna,  nuy  have  been  related 
to  Theodora  oi  Theophylact.  On  (he  existence  of  a  noble  Marozia  of 
Ravenna  (Fantumi,  v.  160),  I  lay  no  weight,  this  diminutive  of  Maria 
being  veiy  comman.  Through  Muoiia.,  Theophylact  became  ancestor 
of  the  Tusculan  family,  which  preserved  his  name.  Liverani  arbitrarily 
represents  Theodora  I.  as  the  daughter  of  Adalbert  I.  of  Tuscany. 
That  Theophylact  was  her  husband  we  know  &om  Benedict  of  Soracle, 
c.  29. 

'  DUmmler  (Autilms  and  Vtdgarhis  p.  146]  gives  a  letter  of  Vul- 
garios  to  this  Theodora,  taken  from  a  Bamberg  MS.,  in  which  the 
adherent  of  Fonnosul  implores  her  protection,  probably  at  the  court  of 
Sergiui  III.  The  inscription  runs:  ad  TAeoderam  (two  words  are 
missing  here)  Sma  it  dtt  amaUc  vtiurai.  matrima  Tktodora    Vul- 
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consul  mentioned  by  name,  but  son  of  the  Consul  and 
was,  with  the  brother  of  the  Pope,  exalted  above  all 
other  Romans,^ 

We  have  no  proof  of  the  supposition  that  the 
Romans  at  this  time  yearly  elected  consuls  and 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  municipal  adminis- 
tration ;  the  city,  however,  must  have  undergone  an 
inward  transformation  since  the  fall  of  the  Caro- 
lingian  Empire.  Its  government  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  laymen  (the  judicei  de  militia)  the  prelates 
(the  judices  de  clero),  having  been  repressed.  The 
aristocracy,  freed  from  the  Imperial  power,  extorted 
greater  privileges  from  the  Pope,  and  obtained  a 
share  in  all  political  affairs.  The  ancient  Senate 
appears  to  be  now  revived  in  this  civic  nobility,  and 
the  Patriciate — a  traditionally  important  institution 
for  temporal  Rome — seems  after  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  to  have  returned  to  the  so-called  consuls 
who  had  now  become  powerful,  and  whose  families 
strove  to  appropriate  the  office  and  to  render  it 
hereditary.  A  "  Consul  of  the  Romans "  was 
elected  as  Princeps  of  the  nobility  from  its  midst ; 
confirmed  by  the  Pope ;  and  placed  as  a  Patricius  at 
the  head  of  the  jurisdiction  and  administration  of  the 
city.  Besides  the  title  of  Consul  Romanorum,  this 
head  of  the   nobility  seems  to   have   borne,  at   the 

garius  ptccaior  vitam  in  CHriita.  It  eitoU  her  piety  :  Ifatet  igitur 
virum  (mystically  Epeildng  Christ)  miuSto  f/tis  fortiorem  it  fottntiartm 
istn  senaiori  (TheophylBct) :  isit  ttsi  at  dmnimit  uttiui  uriis  (Rome), 
!id  ilU  /alius  orbis. 

'  Alter  Apcstaiiei  nam  Jrattr,  consults  alter  Naius  erat.  So  the 
Panegyi.  of  Berengu',  uid  the  uident  glou  on  thi(  anthoi,  sayt :  CtntMl 
RomoMorum  turn  tral  Tht^hylaettu, 
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same  time,  that  also  of  Senator  Jiofnanarum.^  In 
this  capacity  we  encounter  Theophylact;  and  the 
power  of  Theodora,  "the  Senatrix,"  as  she  called 
herself,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  position 
occupied  by  her  husband.  She  was  at  the  same 
time  the  soul  of  the  great  family  of  nobles,  and  her 
daughters  Marozia  and  Theodora,  inherited  both 
her  seductive  charm  and  her  powerful  influence. 
It  was  rumoured  that  Sei^ius  the  Third  had 
already  enjoyed  the  love  of  Marozia,  and  that  the 
boy,  who  later  became  John  the  Eleventh,  was  the 
child  of  their  intercourse.  The  fair  Roman  after- 
wards introduced  an  upstart  into  the  family  of  Theo- 
phylact, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
first  secular  prince  of  Rome,* 
Fim  This  was  Alberic,  a  stranger  in  the  city,  where  no 

3'5|Jj2(^  other  bearer  of  his  essentially  German  name  had 
B8»  previously    appeared.'      We  know  nothing  of  his 

'  The  Pladtum  of  Mont'  Argentearo,  of  the  yew  1014,  cites  a  bull  of 
John  X.  (915),  and  mentions  fint  among  the  Roman  nobility  Tkeapky- 
kabts  SemUortt  Retiumerum,  then  Giatianus  Dux,  Sei^^us  Primi- 
cerius,  &c  The  original  pardiment  actually  has  Stmalorti ;  bul  since 
eveiy  digniCaiy  had  his  epithel,  we  must  read  Soulier.  Senaimrs  is 
merely  an  ungiammalical  bubuisro ;  Benedict  of  Somcte  tJso  says 
Pttrus  piarckiffnei.  Theophylact  is  thece  alio  represented  as  head  of 
tbe  aiislocracy.  Hedisappearsiiler  the  yeaigis.  His  palace  in  Rome 
is  beai'd  of  in  later  times. 

•  Tktodora,  icorium  imfvdens — Romtma  cwiUUis  mm  iiaiirilUtr 
nuHorchium  atHrubat.  Qua  dual  habml  hoIos,,  Mareliam  atqut 
Titfdarain,  tiii  noH  toltiin  cccquaJis,  vtntm  eliam  vimrii  txlrcili« 
fromfliarti.     IJutprand.    AttlafaUtis,  iL  c  4S, 

'  The  error  of  confusing  A&irims  Mxrciia  with  A&trUa  m.  has 
occasioned  great  perplexity,  Tuscatiy  being  confounded  at  the  same 
tinte  with  Tosculnm.  The  Italians,  who  make  Alberic  a  Roman, 
oni^t  [o  produce  •  Roman  bearing  the  name, — ■  name  which  was  as 
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undoubtedly  Lombard  ancestors,  who  dwelt  either 
in  Spoletan  or  Tuscan  territory,  perhaps  in  Horta. 
He  himself,  however,  makes  his  appearance  as  vassal 
under  the  banner  of  Guido  in  889 ;  a  banner  which 
he  afterwards  deserted  to  seek  his  fortune  under 
the  rising  star  of  Berengar,  He  was  the  predecessor 
of  the  condottieri  (such  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Sforza 
family  in  Milan),  who  appeared  in  Italy  at  a  later  age. 
He  became  Margrave,  perhaps  of  Camerino,  and  as 
early  as  897  bore  the  title  of  Marchia'  Whether 
or  not  he  acquired  possession  of  the  dukedom  of 
Spoleto  by  means  of  setting  aside  the  last  heir  of 
the  reigning  house,  is  uncertain.  No  period  could 
possibly  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  rise  of  an 
ambitious  man  than  the  period  which  gave  birth  to 
these  factions,  later  destined  to  be  perpetuated  as 
the  scoui^e  of  Italy.    Alberic  suddenly  appears  as 

common  b  Lombard^  as  Adelbert,  HUderic,  Alboin,  Alilred,  Bonipeit 
[I  believe  the  Bonapaites  to  be  Lombardi  of  this  name}.  AlheriattJH, 
Adtl/uti  [Cod.  Fatf.  Sessor.  318.  n.  319].  Albericos,  Mmns  of  • 
Lombaid  judex  (□.  334).  Albericus,  scabEntu,  A.D.  897  {n.  34a). 
A.D.  997,  Albericiu,  Abbot  of  FaA.  ■ 

'  That  Alberic  was  ui  npsUut  and  that  he  aimed  at  the  lorddiip  of 
e  leant  from  the  Paneg.  Bering.,  lib.  ii : 


These  lines  hint  at  an  entire  history.  The  gloss  to  the  poem  says 
that  he  had  slain  Wido  of  Camerino.  The  Fat&  documents  (Fatti^hi, 
n,  57)  call  him  Cemcs  about  8cx]  ;  lemperii.  Alberjii  Cvmiiis  a.  ejus  IV. 
m.  Martiilnd.  III.,  Nos.  58,  59  ;  the  yeai  914  is  reckoned  as  his  35th 
year.  Schdd  {Origin,  Cuelf.,  L  lib.  3)  believes  that  he  bad  hi* 
resideoce  in  Horta.  There  vere  Marchiones  de  Orta  even  in  the  time 
of  Otto  III.  (ib.  p.  138) ;  while  however,  a  Margravate  of  Horta  is  not 
known  in  the  beginning  of  siec.  x.  Alberic  may,  however,  have  Tcally 
been  Centts  of  Horta. 
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one  of  Rome's  most  influential  neighbours,  and  then 
as  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  During  the 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  amid  which  Sergius  rose  to  S. 
Peter's  Chair,  his  name  remains  unmentioned.  The 
dangerous  upstart  had  nevertheless  been  implicated 
in  the  interests  of  Theophylact  He  entered  into  an 
HemaiTies  intrigue  with  Marozia  and  married  her,^  This 
marriage  must  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  year 
915,  and  must  have  been  arranged  either  by  Sergius 
the  Third  or  John  the  Tenth,  in  order  to  convert  a 
doubtful  neighbour  into  a  friend.' 

Theophylact,  and  after  htm  Alberic,  introduced  a 
new  epoch  in  Roman  history,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  wives  of  these  two  men  subjugated  the 
city  and  held  it  under  their  spell  for  a  considemble 
length  of  time.  In  the  history  of  the  Popes,  to  which, 
as  to  a  monastery  or  temple,  only  holy  women  should 
have  access,  these  intriguing  and  voluptuous  figures 
present  a  profane  spectacle.  However  exaggerated 
may  be  the  terms  which  various  writers  in  a  spirit  of 
petty  malice  have  adopted  when  describing  this  dark 
period  of  history,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that, 
even  to  the  eyes  of  dismayed  Catholics,  the  Church 
of  that  time  appeared  like  a  brothel'   The  fact — 

'  Accipit  una  de  tubiliitit  Ranuatts,  rw/'w  lumitu  suptrat,  Thtepki- 
lacli/ilia,  Hon  guoH  uxor,  ttd  in  <enaaiudimm  malignam  ;  thus  Ben. 
of  Soracle.  But  could  the  proud  Tbeoi^fltut  bave  consented  to  such 
concubinage? 

■  I  do  nol  hold,  with  Duret,  thai  the  &aiilj  of  Theophjlact  was 
hostile  lo  Scigius.  For  how  then  could  the  report  of  his  intrigue  with 
'  Mar(ni&  have  arisen  ?  I  believe  Sei^us  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
family  in  which  hii  name  wa«  preserved. 

'  LJutprand  borrowi  the  epithets  scerhan  and  mtrttriets  for  his 
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which  is  undeniable — that  for  a  time  women 
bestowed  the  Papal  Crown  and  ruled  the  city  is 
assuredly  humiliating  for  the  Romans  of  that  age ; 
but  instead  of  surveying  this  fact  under  the  magni- 
fying glass  of  moral  contemplation,  it  is  better  to 
regard  it  as  a  historic  phenomenon.  Curing  the  space 
of  five  hundred  years  the  history  of  the  city  has  not 
exhibited  women  of  prominence.  Since  the  days  of 
Placidia  and  Eudoxia,  except  the  Goth  Amalasuntha, 
who  shone  elsewhere  than  in  Rome,  some  pious  nuns, 
exercising  a  spiritual  influence,  like  the  friends  of 
Jerome  or  the  sister  of  Benedict,  have  alone  met  our 
eyes.  Throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  centuries,  no  Roman  woman 
appears  possessed  of  sufficient  individuality  to  merit 
even  a  passing  tribute.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
surprising,  for  Rome  was  an  entirely  clerical  city. 
When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  some 
women,  distinguished  by  beauty,  power  and  fortune, 
suddenly  appear,  they  point  to  an  altered  condition 
of  things  among  the  Romans.  They  denote,  that  is 
to  say,  the  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  element  and 
the  preponderating  influence  of  secular  society.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  part  played  by  women  at 
the  bigoted  court  of  the  Carolingians,  the  career  of 
Waldrada  being  still  vividly  before  us.  This  cen- 
tury formed  a  period  of  deep  moral  decadence.  To 
the  glorious  victory  which  Nicholas  the  First  had 

dcicriptjons  ;  and  since  Baronius  the  conception  of  this  age  as  that  of 
the  rale  of  harlots  has  been  set  forth.  Thus  Liischer,  ffistirrie  dei 
rbmisehen  Hiiratregiments,  Leipzig,  1707.  The  Tule  of  John  X,  was 
assured);  no  such  rule 

VOL-  in.  R 
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achieved  in  the  name  of  Christian  morality  over  the 
passions  of  a  king,  princes  and  bishops  replied  by  an 
outbreak  of  vices,  old  and  new.'  The  same  condi- 
tions of  unbridled  excess  prevailed  in  Rome,  and  in 
the  patrimonies  where  wealthy  and  sensual  nobles, 
secular  or  spiritual,  had  sprung  up  in  every  district 
Out  of  a  process  of  decomposition  such  as  this  these 
women  arose.  They  represent  no  isolated  cases. 
Other  beautiful  women  headed  factions  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  A  Theodora  or  a  Marozia  of  the 
tenth  century  is  not  humanised  by  the  outward  show 
of  classic  culture,  such  as  that  which  surrounds 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  the  daughter  of  a  later  Pope.  These 
Roman  women  were  probably  unable  either  to  read  or 
write,  and,  living  in  a  time  of  utter  moral  barbarism, 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  age  to  which  they 
belonged.*  It  was,  however,  an  age  scarcely  more 
immoral  than  the  refined  period  of  a  Catherine  of 
Russia  or  a  Pompadour.  In  the  restricted  circle  of 
the  Roman  world  we  have  in  Theodora  and 
Marozia  no  later  Messalinas,  but  ambitious  women 
of  great  intelligence  and  courage,  covetous  alike  of 
power  and  pleasure.  Their  striking  figures  awaken 
our  astonishment,  and  form  a  curious  interruption  to 
the  cloistral  monotony  of  the  history  of  the  Papacy. 

'  In  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Trosle  we  may  read  the  description 
given  by  Heriveus,  Archtrishop  of  Rheinu,  of  theuodUdplined  life  of  the 
clergy;  see  labW,  Cimeil.,  xi,  731, 

*  In  945  Maroua  and  Stephanis.,  daughters  of  the  younger  Theodora, 
pat  their  murks  to  s.  diploma  as  unable  to  write :  Sigtaim  t  mamM 
tupraacrifta  Maroaa  itebiL  femina  denairictqui  tufira  Ira  f  ».  (that  is 
to  say.  Ultra  tuscia),  and  similarly  Stcphania.     Marini,  n.  C  p.  157. 
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3,  Frightful  Devastation  inflicted  by  the  Saracens 
— Destruction  of  Farfa  —  Subiaco  —  Saracen 
Strongholds  in  the  Campagna — John  X,  offers 
Berengar  the  Imperial  Crown  —  Berengar's 
Entry  into  Rome— His  Coronation  early  in 
December,  915. 

John  the  Tenth  ascended  S.  Peter's  Chair  in  thejphnX., 
spring  of  914.'  Although  he  owed  the  Papal  dignity  Y^  ''*" 
directly  to  the  favour  of  Theodora  and  the  influence 
of  the  Consul  Theophylact,  he  was  no  complaisant 
courtier,  but  on  the  contrary  showed  himself  of  so 
vigorous  and  independent  a  character  as  to  surpass 
the  fame  of  his  predecessor,  John  the  Eighth,  and  to 
prove  himself  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age. 

Precisely  at  this  time  Rome  was  filled  with  dismay  iuid« 
by  the  news  of  fresh  inroads  of  the  Saracens  settled  St^^Ln. 
on  the  Garigliano.  Atenulf  of  Benevento,  Landulf  of 
Capua,  Guaimar  of  Salerno,  had  in  vain  made  war 
against  them.  The  brigand  hordes  continued  to 
ravage  Campania,  the  Sabina,  and  Tuscany.  There 
was  no  eloquent  voice,  such  as  that  of  John  the 
Eighth,  te  describe  the  sufferings  of  these  provinces ; 
but  documents  of  Sergius  the  Third  give  utterance  to 
the  outcry  which  arose  over  the  desolation  inflicted  on 
the  Campagna.  Thanks  to  the  honourable  exertions 
of  earlier  Popes,  Rome  itself  was  protected  by  its 
walls.  The  surrounding  district,  however,  had  been 
entirely  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  and  more  than  one 

'  Duret  placed  the  consecration  of  John  X,  in  (he  Eccood  half  of 
March  ;  Lowenfeld  (JafTf,  R.  P.  3  Ed.), 
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deserted  church  (in  desertis  posita,  or  destructa)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  mentioned  in  diplomas 
of  the  time.  The  Sabine  territory,  with  its  wealthy 
abbeys,  had  been  repeatedly  devastated.  The  Imperial 
monastery  of  Farfa  was,  next  to  the  Lombard  Non- 
antula,  the  most  beautiful  monastery  in  Italy.  Its 
splendid  church,  dedicated  to  the  virgin,  was  sur- 
rounded by  five  other  basilicas.  An  Imperial  palace 
and  numerous  dwelling-houses  stood  within  its  pre- 
cincts. Both  inside  and  outside  the  building  were 
colonnades  (arcus  deambuiatcrii)  destined  for  the 
pleasant  exercise  of  the  monks,  and  the  whole  abbey 
was  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers  like  a  fortified 
city.'  If  we  examine  the  valuable  parchment  manu- 
script of  the  Farfa  Regesta  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
and  read  the  six  folio  pages  which,  in  minute 
characters,  contain  the  catalogue  of  estates,  fortresses, 
churches  and  villas  belonging  to  the  monastery  in  the 
Sabino,  in  the  March  of  Fermo,  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, and  even  within  the  city  itself,  the  list  seems 
rather  that  of  the  possessions  of  some  powerful 
principality.  The  administration  of  the  domains 
would  have  demanded  an  army  of  officials ;  the 
\'assals,  howe\-er,  great  and  petty  ^barons  of  Central 
Italy,  who  rented  the  estates,  relieved  the  Abbot  from 
the  burthensome  responsibility.*    From  the  middle 

'  /.I'.Vr  rVj/™.-.'Mfui  Faifimi!,  by  the  Abbot  Hugo  (p.  533),  edileil 
hy  the  niprilorious  Belhmuin  :  Afen.  Germ.,  l.  niii, 

'  He  n)uip|>iM  n  vessel  which  had  access  to  the  ports  of  Ihe  Empire 
frc*  of  auty.  Privil.  of  Lothai  of  18th  Doc  882,  Ke£.  Farf.,  n.  a8l  : 
I  'kjw  Hji-im  .vntrsnmia,  &c.  The  taxes  lo  which  vessels  were  then 
nilijcci  Mt  characteristic  trf  the  hMbarism  of  the  lime  :  nu//uiu 
ttU>Mli.i,m,  ami  ri/Mimm,  f^rah^mm,  (mttatiam,  saitUatiittm,  cts- 
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of  the  ninth  century  onwards  the  Arab  hordes  had 
threatened  the  monastery.  They  surrounded  it  with 
increased  force  about  the  year  89a  The  Abbot 
Peter,  with  his  vassals,  held  out  bravely  for  seven 
years,  then  recognised  that  its  salvation  was  hopeless. 
He  divided  the  treasures  of  the  convent,  sent  some  to 
Rome,  some  to  Fermo,  some  to  Rieti.  He  destroyed 
the  valuable  Ciborium  of  the  high  attar,  buried  the 
onyx  columns  in  the  ground,  and  left  the  Abbey. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  building  moved  the  Saracens 
to  forbearance.  They  made  use  of  Farfa  merely  as 
a  temporary  lodging ;  Christian  spoilers,  however,  who 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood,  set  fire  to  it;  and  for 
thirty  years  the  renowned  monastery  lay  a  heap  of 
ashes  on  the  ground. 

Subiaco  had  perished  yet  earlier,  having  been  SuWaco 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  about  the  year  840.  The 
monastery  was  soon  restored  by  the  Abbot  Peter, 
but  fell  a  second  time  into  Saracen  hands.'  The 
spoilers  ravaged  the  entire  region  of  the  Anio,  from 
where  the  stream,  issuing  from  the  gorges  of  Jenne 
andjTrevi,  flows  to  Tivoli,  and  thence  onward  through 
the  Roman  Campagna.  Even  now  in  these  districts> 
where  fable  told  of  settlements  earlier  than  Rome 
herself,  traditions  of  the  Saracens  still  linger.  The 
stronghold  of  Saracinesco,  remarkable  for  the  ancient  Sara- 

pitaiicum,  tenaliatm,  pastitmtm,  iMtdaticum,  traztttKinH,  fu/verv- 
litum — acdpen  audeat. 

'  The  bull  of  Nicholas  I.  of  858,  and  that  of  Leo  VII.  of  936,  refer 
to  this  deslniclIaiL  II  Regtsto  Subkutnse  .  .  .  ed.  Allodi  e  Levi, 
Rome,  1885,  pp.  13,  46.  The  monastery  is  still  without  its  history  i 
Janiiiicelli's^riRfrwrA'JufiaM,  Genoa,  185G,  being  devoid  of  acientific 
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costumes  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  still  stands 
on  its  rocky  mountain  ridge  behind  TivolL  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Arabs  who  entrenched 
themselves  here  in  the  ninth  century.'  On  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain  lies,  amid  the  rocky  recesses 
of  the  Sabines,  Ciciliano,  which  in  the  days  of  John 
the  Tenth  was  also  a  stronghold  of  the  Saracens.' 
Travellers  coming  from  the  north  to  Rome  found 
their  way  barred  by  the  Spanish  Moors  who  had  been 
settled  at  Frejus  or  Fraxinetum  since  891.  Did  they 
succeed  in  purchasing  their  freedom,  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens  on  the  roads  of  Nami, 
Rieti,  or  Nepi.  No  pilgrim  any  longer  succeeded  in 
bringing  his  gifts  to  Rome.  And  this  reign  of  terror 
lasted  for  thirty  years.  All  central  authority  had 
ceased  in  the  provinces,  where  every  town,  every 
fortress,  every  abbey  was  abandoned  to  itself* 

John  the  Tenth  at  last  took  compassion  on  his 
country  and  became  the  deliverer  of  Italy.  The 
infidels  had  no  greater  enemy  than  this  Pope,  who 
made  it  his  mission  to  rescue  Rome  and  the  Church 
itself     He  called  to  mind  all  that  the  Imperial  power 

'  Nibby  {Anal.,  iii.  6l)  ua.y%  (ha[  Ambic  names  are  stilt  heard  in 
this  neighbourhood,  such,  for  instance,  as  Mastorre,  Argante,  Moiganle, 
Maiocco,  Merant,  Manaise,  Margutte.  A  second  Saracinesco,  formerly 
a  Moorish  fortress,  still  stands  in  the  diocese  of  Monte  Casino. 

Dened.  of  fioracle,  c,  39 :  Audicnles  Sarraimis,  jut  era!  in 
Namunsi  comilatii,  Orlense,  el  qui  traat  in  Ciculi,  &c.  The  deriva- 
tion of  Fatteschi  (Serie,  &c,,  p.  246)  from  Equicoli  seems  to  be  liehl ; 
in  some  of  the  Karia  documents  belonging  to  the  year  762  we  find  ;  in 
Sticulis :  here  the  iEqui  lived  in  former  limes,  ocd  the  district  was 
called  eaita/dalta  Mfuanut, 

'  RtgHoverunt  Aggiv^enis  in  Jiomane  rtgn«  anni  30,  redaila  est  terra 
in  loiiludine.     Eened,  of  Soracte,  c.  37. 
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had  once  been  able  to  effect  He  remembered  the 
universal  summons  under  Lewis  the  Second,  who  had 
successfully  led  the  Italians  against  the  Saracens. 
He  beheld  the  ever  increasing  decline  of  political 
order,  the  ruin  of  which  must  involve  the  ruin  of 
Rome,  and  would  leave  the  city  the  prey  of  the 
boldest  or  most  fortunate  of  the  princes.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  restore  the  Imperial  power,  as  John 
the  Ninth  had  done.  The  blind  Lewis,  it  is  true,  still 
bore  the  Imperial  title  in  Provence,  but  his  claim 
had  no  longer  any  value  in  Italy.  The  northern 
part  of  the  country  was  swayed,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  mild  sceptre  of  Berengar,  who  was  now, 
as  Lambert  had  previously  been,  the  hope  of  the 
national  party.  The  Pope  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  this  party ;  and  after  he  had  assured  himself  of  the 
success  of  his  design,  he  decided  to  bestow  the  crown 
on  Berengar,  in  order  through  him  to  establish  an 
independent  Italian  empire. 

Berengar,   summoned   by   Papal    messengers,  setjohox. 
forth  for  Rome  in  November.     His  solemn  reception  '^^^^ 
shows  that  the  Pope  had  gained  the  vote  of  the  ^  ^ 
Romans,  and  that  the  ruling  faction  was  that  of  the  Eioperor 
Italians.     An  unknown  poet  of  the  Court,  an  eye- 
witness,  has   minutely   described   the   entrance  and 
coronation  of  his  royal  master.     His  sonorous  hex- 
ameters, an  isolated  product  of  Italy's  now  impov- 
erished  muse,  modestly   adorned  with  flowers  from 
Vii^il  and  Statius,  remind  us  of  the  entrance  of 
Honorius,  once  celebrated  by  Claudian.'     Berengar 

'  The  Pmug.  Btrtitg.  Imp.  was  writteo  by  a  Lombard  grammaiian 
shortly  belbie  the  death  of  the  Empeior ;  ji  was  brought  to  light  by 
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Entry  of  like  his  predecessors,  advanced  across  the  Neronian 
°*^*  Field  under  Monte  Mario ;  the  nobles  or  Senate  and 
the  city  militia  greeted  him  with  the  customary 
laudes,  and  the  poet  remarks  that  their  lances  were 
ornamented  with  images  of  wild  animals,  ix,^  with 
eagles,  lions,  wolves,  and  the  heads  of  dragons.*  The 
Scholae  were  present  as  usual,  and  at  their  head  the 
poet,  inspired  by  reverence  for  classic  antiquity, 
places  the  Scholae  of  the  Greeks,  with  its  "  Daedalian 
hymn  of  praise."  The  remaining  companies  saluted 
Berengar,  each  in  its  native  tongue.  The  homage  of 
two  white-robed  and  distinguished  youths,  namely, 
Peter,  the  Pope's  brother,  and  the  son  of  the  Consul 
Theophylact,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  poet. 
While  the  Pope  and  the  Consul  of  the  Romans  are 
here  placed  together  side  by  side  (one  sending  his 
brother,  the  other  his  son,  to  meet  the  King),  they 
appear  almost  as  two  powers,  the  aristocracy  standing 
beside  the  Papacy  in  the  guise  of  a  civic  power. 

Adrian  Valesius  (Psuris,  1663).  Printed  in  Mon,  Germ,^  iv.  ;  most 
correctly  by  Dilmmler,  Gesta  Ber.  Imp,^  Halle,  1871.  The  poet  indi- 
cates the  pressure  of  the  Saracens  : 

Summus  erat  pastor  tunc  temporis  Urbe  Johannes, 

Officio  affatim  clarus  sophiaqtu  repietus^ 
Atqtu  diu  talem  merito  servcUus  ad  usum, 

Qiiotmtis  kuic  prohibcbat  opes  vicina  Charybdis^ 
Purpura  quas  dedercU  niajorum  sponie  beato, 
Limina  qui  reserat  castis  rutilantia^  Petro, 
^  Prcefigens  sudibus  rictus  sine  came  ferarum.     The   regions  had 
their  badges.     Henry  V.  was  received  by  aquiliferi,  leoniferi,  lupiferi, 
draconarii ;  Chron,  Casin,,  iv.   c   37.     In  the   Ordo  Pom.,  xi.  and 
xiii.,  the  standard-bearers  are  already  called  milites  draconarii^  por- 
tantes  XII,  vexilla^  qua  bandora  vocantur  (Mabillon,    Mus,  It,,  ii. 
128),  and  simply  12  bandonarii  cum  12  vexillis  rubeis  (p.  228).     This 
then  in  ssec.  xii.  and  xiii. 
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John,  seated  on  a  Kliothedrum  (a  folding  seat), 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  prince  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  in  front  of  S.  Peter's.    Berengar  rode  a  palfrey 
from  the  Papal  stables.     The  pressure  of  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  reach  the  Pope. 
After  tendering  the  oath  which  granted   protection 
and  justice  to  the  Church,  the  doors  of  the  basilica 
were  opened  ;  the  traditional  prayer  was  said  before 
the  shrine,  and  the  King    was  conducted  to    the 
Lateran  palace     The  coronation  took  place  with  the  ^^^ 
customary  ceremonies  in  the  early  days  of  December  Emperor 
915.     A  Papal  lector  read  the  diploma  of  the  new  l^miing 
Emperor,  in  which  Berengar  confirmed  the  Roman  of  Dec. 
Church  in  her  possessions.    The  solemnity  ended 
with  the  presentation  of  gif^  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
basilica  of  S.  Peter,  to  the  cler^,  nobility,  and  people.' 

And  thus,  with  the  disavowal  of  the  rights  of  the 
blinded  Lewis,  the  Imperial  Crown  was  for  the  third 
time  made  over  to  a  prince,  who,  although  of  Grerman 
ancestry,  belonged  to  Italy.    The  country  now  hoped 

1  I  found  an  unpublished  diploma  of  Berengar  in  the  Cad.  Antial. 
Ststfr,,  codv.  p.  435  and  ccxviL  n.  t8i,  which  shows  that  tlie 
coronation  look  pUce  in  the  beginning  of  Dec  91J,  probably  on  the 
first  day  of  Advent.  This  diploma  is  a  privil^um  given  to  Ihe  abbey, 
which  it  bestows  on  the  Margrave  Wido  ;  it  begins  ;  In  Nam.  D,  Dti 
Eltmi.  Bercitgarius  Imp.  Aug.  Dignum  at  ut  qui  pmdenler  Dei 
abtiquia,  &c.,  and  ends:  Signum  domtWr  Btrengarii  siren.  Imp. 
Joanne!  «aueilarivs  ad  vicim  ArdingAi  ep.  tl  anki — cancell.  rufg- 
noDi,  &c.  Da/a  VI.,  Id.  Die.  A.  n.  Imam.  DCCCCXV.  demni 
vcre  Btreng.  seren.  Regis  XXVIII.  Imp.  sui  prima  Ind.  IV.  Aclnm 
Rome  in  Xpi  namtm  fdiciler.  Amen.  It  therefore  dates  from  Dec 
8lh,  915,  when  Berengar  was  already  crowned.  He  had  been  in  Lucca 
on  Nov.  lotli.  The  document  hai  dnce  been  printed  in  fidl  by 
DUnunler,  FfincAung.  t.  Deiiltci.  Cesek.,  i.  389. 
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for  unity,  independence,  and  internal  order,  while  the 
Pope  reckoned  on  the  energetic  activity  of  the  new 
Emperor. 


4.  Campaign  against  the  Saracsns — Battles  in  the 
Sabina  and  Cahpagna — Treaty  between  John 
X.  AND  the  Princes  op  Southern  Italy  — 
Annihilation  op  the  Saracen  Forces  on  the 
Gariouano  in  August  916— The  Pope  and  Alberic 

RETURN  TO  RoME — POSITION  OF  ALBEBIC — OVER- 
THROW OF  Berencar — Its  consequences  in  Rome — 
Uncertainty  concerning  Alberic's  end. 

luiiui-  The    results    of    Berengar's    coronation     showed 

L^^e"^  themselves  in  the  brilliant  campaign  which  was 
g|™J^^«  immediately  undertaken  against  the  Saracens.  The 
awakening  spirit  of  nationality  animated  and  united 
the  Italians,  so  that  they  streamed  forth  in  crowds  to 
follow  the  banner  in  this  honourable  crusade.  The 
new  Emperor  did  not,  however,  place  himself  at  their 
head.  After  having  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
princes  of  Southern  Italy  and  the  Byzantines  respect- 
ing a  common  enterprise  against  the  Saracens,  he  was 
called  by  urgent  affairs  to  the  northern  provinces.' 
He  placed  troops,  however,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Pope ;  namely,  the  Tuscans  under  the  Margrave 
Adalbert,  and  the  forces  of  Spoleto  and  Camerino 
led  by  Alberic.  The  great  league  had  been  formed 
successfully.  The  princes  of  Southern  Italy  were 
united  ;  even  the  Byzantine  Emperor  suppressed  his 

>  The  Chronicon  Doc   NcapoL   in   PrattilU   (t  iii.,  Stsl.  PriiK. 
Laiigoi. ),  which  detcribes  Ibese  puticuhrs,  is  a  fiction. 
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resentment  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  Romans.     The  young  ConstantJne  had  equipped 
a  fleet  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the 
strategist,  Nicholas  PicinglL      As  a  great  part  of 
Calabria  and  Apulia  ^ain  obeyed  the  Greeks,  who 
continued  to  call  their  possessions  in  these  parts  hy 
the  name  of  Lombardy,  the  Byzantine  government 
desired  to  appear  prepared  for  war  in  Soutiiern  Italy.^ 
Picingli  brought  the  still  coveted  title  of  Patricius  to 
the  Dukes  of  Gaeta  and  Naples  in  the  spring  of  916. 
He  induced  these  former  friends  of  the  Saracens  to 
take  part  in  the  league,  and  then  stationed  his  fleet  The  united 
off"  the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano,  while  the  army  of  ti^^'^Mgue 
Southern  Italy  took  up  its  position  below  the  Saracen  1?,'?^^'*** 
fortress  on  the  seaward  side.     Landwards  the  troops  Fottresi 
advanced,  led  by  John  in  person.     The   Pope,  with  g 
indefatigable  energy,  had  collected  the  Roman  militia 
from  Latium,  Roman  Tuscany,  the  Sabtna,  and  all  his 
other  states,  and  had  united  them  with  the  troops  sent 
by  Tuscany  and  Spoleto.     The  army  was  under  the 
command  of  Theophylact  and  Alberic,  who  probably 
acted  as  generals.*     The  Saracens,  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  were  driven  out  of  the  Sabina, 
where,  and  in  Latin  Campania,  the  first  struggles  took 

'  The  Thema  AaT^iSo^BIoi  is  the  eleventh  European  theme  b 
the  system  of  Constsntiae  Potphyn^eoetos,  and  had  sppsiently  Ban  as 
its  capial.  Schlurabe^ei,  Sigillographie  de  rSmpiri  Byaanlin,  Paris, 
1884,  p.  aiy. 

'  Fapajoh.  (here  confused  with  Joh.  XI.)  undique  hosfium geiUei 
cettgregari  jussil  itt  uHum,  el  mm  lanlum  Romanum  txctxitum^  sedel 
Tuicei,  SfoUtineique  in  suum  snffragium  condaxit.  Anon.  SaJern., 
c.  143.  The  silence  of  the  Pinegyr.  concerning  Alberic  on  the  occaidon 
of  the  Imperial  coiooation  shows  that  *t  this  time  he  had  no  position 
in  the  city. 
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place.  The  Lombards  of  Rieti  under  Agiprand  threw 
themselves  on  the  enemy  at  TrevL  The  militia  of 
Sutri  and  Nepi  fought  bravely  at  Baccano  until  the 
Mohammedans  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Garig- 
liano,  whither  their  distressed  brethren  might,  apart 
from  this,  have  summoned  them.  It  appears  that 
John  had  gained  a  victory  near  Tivoli  and  Vicovaro, 
the  remembrance  of  which  still  lingers  in  tradition.' 
He  met  the  princes  of  Lower  Italy  at  Terracina  and 
concluded  a  formal  treaty  with  them,  these  astute 
rulers  demanding  compensation  for  their  share  in  the 
league.  The  Pope  was  obliged  to  renounce  several 
claims  of  the  Church  in  Southern  Campania.  John, 
Duke  of  Gaeta,  received,  beside  the  patrimonies  in 
Traetto,  the  duchy  of  Fundi.  Both  these  territories 
had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  by  it  had  been  administered  through  lay  officials 
bearing  the  title  of  count  or  consul  and  dux.*  John 
the  Eighth,  however,  under  similar  circumstances,  had 
ceded  them  to  Docibilis  and  John  of  Gaeta,  and  John 
the  Tenth  now  found  himself  obliged  to  confirm  the 
Treaty  donation.  The  cession  was  concluded  in  the  camp 
^^'^     of  the  allied  armies  on  the  GarigUano.     The  Roman 

^c^  of  '  "^^^  '""'^  '"  ""*  Sabin«  is  described  by  Benedict  of  Soracte,  c.  a?. 
Southern  Tritulcma  is  probably  the  aocieol  Trevi.  Martin.  Polon.,  Dandolo  and 
Italy.  Amalr.    Auger,  speak  of  >  victory  of  Jobo  frope  Romanam  Urbem. 

The  tradition  of  the  monastery  of  S,  Cosimalo  near  Vicovaro  may  itSet 

to  it. 
'  The  archives  of  the  Cad.  Dipl.  CiyelaHus  in  Monte  Casino  mention 

for  the  year  841,  Etut  Crosso  Consul  tl  Rector  Patrimonii  Cajttatti  ; 

851,  Mircuriui  Censu!  et  Dux  Patrim.    TrajtctanL      Long  after  the 

cession  of  Traetto  the  family  of  the  Lombard  count,  Dauferitts,  Lando, 

Ederad  and  MarinHs,  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  same 

Cod.  shows  that  there  were  duces  at  Fundi 
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nobles,  commanding  as  Papal  generals  in  the  army, 
signed  on  their  side  the  diploma,  which  enumerates 
them  by  name.  At  their  head  stood  Theophylact,  the 
Senator  of  the  Romans,  following  him  the  dukes, 
Gratian,  Gregory,  Austoald  (a  German),  the  Primi- 
cerius  Seigius,  the  Secundicerius  Stephen,  Sei^us  de 
Eufemia,  Adrianus,  "  father  of  the  lord  Pope  Stephen 
(VI.),"  Stephen,  Primicerius  of  the  Defensors,  the 
Arcarius  Stephen,  the  Sacellarius  Theophylact  At 
John's  command  seventeen  other  nobles,  whose  names, 
however,  are  not  given,  swore  adhesion  to  the  treaty. 
It  was  also  signed  by  the  princes  and  generals  of  the 
league.  First  came  Nicholas  (Picingli),  Stratigus  of 
Greek  Lombardy,  then  Gregory  Consul  of  Naples, 
Landulf  Imperial  Patricius  Duke  of  Capua,  Atenulf 
of  Benevento,  Guaimar,  Prince  of  Salerno,  John  and 
Doeibilis,  the  "  glorious,"  dukes  and  consuls  of 
Gaeta^ 

'  This  borbaious  diploma  U  contained  in  the  PUdtain  of  Castnun 
Aigenteum,  near  Tiactlo,  July  1014 :  Galtula,  Hist.  Aa.,  p.  109  ; 
Federid,  Staria  dti  Zhuhi  di  Gala,  p.  150.  The  bulls  of  John  VIII. 
and  X.  Bie  heie  pronuscuoasly  thrown  together.  HUfrtdit  idusjunii 
Tkeofiloitut  teiduitn'ui  S,  Std.  Ap.  icripstrat,  impenmtt  Dominc  sue 
fiisi.  p.  p.  Augutt.  Le  ...  ice  magne  imp.  i.e.  supnucripta  qiUnta, 
serifit.  per  manum  Mtkkistl^.  Ind,  V.  is  the  year  872,  and  the 
Emperoi  is  Lewis  II.  Ittd.  IV.  is  the  yeai  916,  and  here  the  diploma 
confuses  ihe  two  bulls.  IdtsI — quemode  repromistrat  Tkiofilacha 
Senatons  Romaitorvm,  GnUianul  Dux,  Gregoriia  Dux,  Ausloaldus 
Dux,  Sergius  .  ,  ,  it  ptr  jtuHonem—fixain.  X.—jitrart  fecerat  alios 
dtam  it  stplem  nebiKarts  hemina,  qualiler  Uli  qtKrere  ificolae  slratito 
Lcaigotardie,  Cregvriui  NeBpolilane  cimsuti,  el  Lattdalfum  imperiaii 
palriliu.  It  Alenel/e,  tt  Cuamario  prineipibus,  Johanni,  it  DoeibiHs 
glfriesi  Duabus,  et  Ipati  GajttoHerum  .  ,  .  pre  te  quod  datrianerai, 
tl  ptrcertaverunt,  pro  amort  Ciristiamr  fidti  delert  Saraemos  dt  cinKte 
.lerriivrii  Aposlelerum,     It  is  ^ngukr  that  Alberic  is  not  menlioned. 
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Defeat  The  attack  upon  the  Saracen  entrenchments  began 

suweiu     in  June  916.    The  infidels  defended  themselves  ob- 
^iJJ^     stinately  for  two  months.     Having  no  prospect  of 
of  916.       relief  from  Sicily,  they  finally  resolved  to  make  their 
escape  to  the  mountains.     One  night  they  set  fire  to 
their  camp  and  rushed  out,  but  either  fell  under  the 
sword  of  the  infuriated  Christians  or  were  thrown  into 
imprisonment ;  such  as  had  escaped  to  the  mountains 
were  there  put  to  death.     The  den  of  robbers  on  the 
Garigliano,  which  had  been  the  terror   of  Italy  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  was  thus  at  last  annihilated. 
Its   destruction    constitutes    the    most     honourable 
national  achievement  of  the  Italians  during  the  tenth 
century,  as  the  victory  at  Ostia  had  been  its  greatest 
triumph  in  the  ninth.' 
Joiy  X.         John  the  Tenth  now  returned  to  Rome  like  a  hero 
return  in     from  a  Punic  war.     Chroniclers  are  silent  with  r^ard 
B^*"**  to  the  thanksgiving  festival  in  the  city  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  liberator.     The  Pope  must  have  been 
preceded   by   a  troop  of  captive    Saracens,   led   in 
triumph ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  with  the  Margrave 
Alberic  by  his  side,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
dukes  and  consuls,  he   made  his   entry  by   one  of 
the   southern   gates,  amid  the   acclamations   of   the 

*  Leo  of  Ostia,  who  spe&ks  of  Alberic,  i.  c  53,  wronglygivea  August 
915,  Ivd.  Ill,,  instead  of  916,  Ind.  IV,  Previously,  however,  he  says  : 
Jok.  X.  truennie  ante  Ronam  invastrat.  LupUS  Protosp.,  about  I088 
{Man.  Germ,,  vii.);  a.  916  tiierunl  Saractni  dc  GariUano.  Liut- 
pnutd  cnisorily  mentions  (his  battle,  Aniaped.,  iL  c.  52 ;  Chnm. 
Farf.;  Chron.  S.  Vituml ;  Bened,  of  Soracte.  John  X.  himself 
announced  his  victory  to  HMtnann,  Archbishop  of  Cologne  ;  Flosi, 
Lamis,  P.  VIII.  firivileg.,  p.  105  i  in  DUmmler,  Gtsik.  der  mlfrani. 
Ktttiir,  ii.,  6ot.     He  had  twice  encountered  the  Saracens  in  person. 
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people.*  Alberic,  greeted  with  every  mark  of  distinc- 
tion by  the  city,  must  have  demanded  and  received  a 
recompense.  It  is  probable  that  the  Pope  not  only 
rewarded  him  with  estates,  but  also  bestowed  upon 
him  the  dignity  of  Consul  of  the  Romans.  A  short 
time  before  he  had  married  Marozia,  daughter  of  the 
Senator  Theophylact,  and  after  the  victory  at  the 
Garigliano  he  was  assured  of  an  influential  position 
in  Rome,*  We  must  admit,  however,  that  we  know 
nothing  of  Alberic's  actions,  nothing  even  of  his  many 
years'  sojourn  in  the  city.  The  Senator  Theophylact 
also  is  lost  to  sight  It  is  said  that  Alberic's  son  was 
bom  in  the  family  palace  on  the  Aventine,  and  there 
the  Margrave  and  Consul  may  have  dwelt  As  long 
as  Berengar's  power  endured,  and  Rome  remained 
under  the  enei^etic  rule  of  the  pope  who  wa,s  friendly 
to  Berengar,  no  opportunity  could  have  been  oflered 
Alberic  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ambitious  designs. 
On  the  contrary,  he  probably  remained  for  some 
years  the  chief  support  of  the  Pope. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  was  meanwhile 

1  Bened.  of  Soiacte  (c  ag)  expressly  mentions  Alberic  with  the 
Pope  as  beioe*  of  the  war,  Et  prtliavtnatt  prelium  magnum  ;  et 
vitlens  Jehannes  X.  papa,  ct  Alheriaa  marchiones,  henerijict  smttp- 
turn  Albiriaa  marthio  a  Remano  pepuie.  He  eilols  him  u  eiai^- 
ferme  [eltganlt!  fanrui), 

*  Bened.  of  Sonictc  (c,  39)  says  that  he  became  the  lover  of  Theophy- 
lact's  daughter ;  I,  however,  place  the  dale  ot,  thia  inliiiutcy  some  years 
earlier.  His  son  Alberic  became  nler  of  Rome  in  933, — if  only  bom 
in  917,  he  would  consequently  have  only  been  15  years  of  age.  My 
belief  is  thai  John  X.  effected  a  marriage  between  lieodora's  daughter 
and  Alberic  when  he  became  Pope,  Iherefbre  in  914.  It  is  a  temarlc- 
able  bet  that  Bened.  of  Soracte  never  mentions  Marozia  by  name. 
Leo  of  Ostia,  i,  c  61,  calls  Alberic  Consul  of  the  Romans. 
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changed  by  a  violent  revolution.  The  restless  nobles 
of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  headed  by  Adalbert, 
Margrave  of  Ivrea  (the  husband  of  Berengays  daughter 
Gisela),  rose  in  arms  gainst  the  Emperor.  These 
petty  tyrants  ridiculed .  Italian  nationality,  or  rather 
possessed  no  conception  of  the  idea,  nor  cherished 
any  higher  interest  than  their  own  individual  aims. 
Instigated  by  the  ancient  curse,  the  desire  of  ridding 
themselves  of  one  master  by  means  of  another,  they 
again  invited  a  foreigner  into  the  country.  And 
again  it  was  Italian  princes  and  bishops  who  need- 
lessly destroyed  the  hope  of  Italian  independence, 
and  sold  their  country  to  the  stranger.  The  annals 
of  no  other  nation  reveal  a  policy  so  disastrous  as 
the  policy  pursued  by  Italy  during  a  long  course 
of  centuries.  If  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Popes 
favoured  Italian  disunion,  still  the  Popes  were  not 
alone  and  always  guilty.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
cfmdidly  be  admitted  that  during  a  long  period  the 
Papacy  was  the  sole  power  in  Italy,  even  in  a  political 
aspect,  and  that  in  its  at^sence  the  country  would 
have  sunk  into  yet  deeper  distress. 

The  innocent  John  the  Tenth  saw  the  work  which 
he  had  created  fall  to  ruin.  Rudolf,  king  of  Cisalpine 
Burgundy,  crossed  the  Alps  to  take  the  offered  crown. 
We  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  battles  which 
took  place  between  Berengar  and  Rudolf  and  the 
Italian  rebels,  but  only  remark  in  passing  that  the 
unfortunate  Emperor  was  forced  into  treachery  to 
his  country,  and  in  his  despair  summoned  the  dreaded 
Hungarians  to  his  aid.  The  Hungarians  burnt  Pavia, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Lombard  monarchy,  which 
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Liutprand  describes  as  so  beautiful  as  to  surpass  even 
world-renowned  Rome.  The  Emperor  Berengar, 
whose  strength  and  goodness  are  extolled  by  his 
contemporaries,  but  regarding  whose  actions  history 
has  little  to  say,  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in 
Verona  in  this  same  year  924.  Of  the  three  national  g**^^- 
Emperors  (Guido,  Lambert  and  Berengar)  elected  924. 
by  the  Italians  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  he 
was  the  third  and  last  Henceforth,  owing  to  the 
faults  and  weakness  of  the  Italians  themselves,  the 
Imperium  was  lost  to  the  nation  for  ever.  True,  the 
conditions  of  other  countries  were  at  this  period  so 
terrible  that  Heriveus,  Bishop  of  Rheims,in  the  Council 
of  Trosle  in  909,  compares  mankind  to  the  fish  of  the 
sea  which  devour  one  another.  Italy,  however,  was 
in  a  state  of  such  frightful  dissolution  that  her  sufferings 
far  exceeded  those  of  other  nations.  Tom  by  factions 
great  and  small,  by  spiritual  and  secular  tyrants 
was  impossible  for  Italy  to  fight  for  independence. 
The  title  of  Roman  Emperor  was  now  extinguished  for 
thirty-seven  years,  until  the  Imperial  crown  was  again 
resumed  by  a  foreigner,  a  S^on  hero  who  bequeathed 
it  to  kings  of  German  ract 

Italy  sank  into  chaotic  anarchy.  Throughout  the  \ 
entire  country  we  see  nothing  but  smoking  cities, 
upon  whose  ruins  the  savage  Hungarians  hold  their 
wild  Bacchanalia,  the  inhabitants  flying  for  refuge  to 
the  mountains.  We  see  kings,  vassals,  and  bishops 
struggling  for  the  blood-stained  shreds  of  power,  and 
beautiful  laughing  women  who,  like  Furies,  seem  to 
bead  the  wild  procession.  Contemporary  chronicles 
or  records  of  immediately  succeeding  times  are  so 
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confused  as  to  present  but  a  labyrinth  to  the  studentr 
and  are  silent  regarding  Alberic,  Since,  however,  it 
lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  an  ambitious  man 
should  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  increase  his 
power,  and  if  it  must  in  all  reason  be  assumed  that  he 
was  goaded  on  by  the  ambition  of  his  wife  Marozia, 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  he  desired  the  now  vacant  Patriciate:  We 
may  believe  that,  as  later  chroniclers  assert,  he 
quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  that  he  seized  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  and  ruled  Rome  with  despotic  power, 
until  the  shrewd  pontiff,  with  the  help  of  the  Romans, 
succeeded  in  driving  the  alien  from  the  city.  Further, 
that  Alberic  then  defended  himself  in  Horta,  probably 
the  chief  place  in  his  possessions,  that  he  summoned 
the  Hungarians  to  his  aid,  and  that  he  was  attacked 
and  slain  in  his  fortress  by  the  infuriated  Roman 
militia.'  It  is  only  too  certain  that  the  hordes  of  the 
Magyars  now  laid  waste  the  Roman  Campagna,  and 
henceforward  repeatedly  appeared  before  the  gates 
of  the  city.' 

'  SidpBzlea  discordia  iniervenitali  marchia  ex  tirbt  txfmlsus  in  Qria 
Castrwn  extrutns  ibiu  rtapii — this,  it  is  true,  is  only  related  by  Maitin 
Polon.,  Ptol.  Lucensis,  Ricobald,  Bern.  Guidoois,  Leo  of  Como,  Gal- 
Tanens,  Platina,  Sigonius.  Muialori,  Antuh.  Estttui,  I.  c.  33.  Pro- 
vona  also  believes  in  Albeiic's  defection. 

'  A  document  of  the  year  \<3^ia.T%\  feris  pctUe  Solaria  ubi  dicitur 
dm  serere  it  parlu  ungart'sctt  ;  QtlleVd,  Mser.  Vat.,  8048,  p.  IfJ, 
Bened.  of  Soracte  (c  39,  30)  represents  the  Hungarians  as  summooed 
by  Peler  :  Erat — Pttrus  marckioiKs  germanui^pafa.  Talis  odium  tt 
rixa  iiUer  Romanos  tt  marchia,  ut  ttott  in  urbtm  R.  ingttdi  dtbcret ; 
itigressus  P.  marchio  in  civilai  Orttumt — tdificavit  castmmfirmisiimus, 
et  plus  magis  levttbant  romant  el  ampliitt  P.  m.  urbem  R,  moh  est  aasui 
ingndi.     Slalimqae  mmtiul  iramlmiiil  ad  ungaronim  gins — ungarer. 
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Alberic's  end  remains  veiled  in  mysteiy.  His  name, 
his  annbition,  his  courage  and  shrewdness  he  be- 
queathed,  however,  to  his  more  fortunate  son,  to  whom 
Rome  was  a  few  years  later  forced  to  yield  obedience.^ 

gens  in  Italia  ingressi  sunt,  Hmul  turn.  P.  marthia  in  uritm  R. 
ingrtiius  est.  He  describes  a  battle  between  the  Komans  and  the 
HuogaiiaDs  outside  the  Porta  S.  Gioranni  in  Ibe  lime  of  John  XL,  and 
says  that  the  Lombard  Joseph  (probably  Dux  of  the  Sabina)  annihilated 
the  enemy  at  Rieti.  Livenuij  holds  that  Albeiic,  having  separated  from 
Maroiia,  had  Bed  with  Peter  to  Hoita ;  that  the  populace  bad  aftetwiids 
put  Petei  (who  had  returned  to  the  dty)  to  death  at  the  Lateran,  and 
bad  then  likewise  put  Alberic  to  death  at  Horta.  IJutprand,  however, 
contradicts  this  sequence  of  events,  and  Benedict's  account  is  utterly 
confused.  It  was  only  after  Albeiic's  death  that  Maiozia  married  Guidot 
and  not  until  then  (928)  did  Peter  and  the  Pope  falL  But  if  Alberic 
had  been  driven  forth  by  Maroiia  and  the  Tusculans,  how  is  it  possible 
that  he  could  have  been,  as  Liverani  supposes,  head  of  the  Tusculan 

'  Besides  the  Pladtum  of  Cometo  near  Fermo,  where  in  910  Waldi- 
pert  appears  as  Vtctaimes  A&erut  Harckiattis  ( Chnm.  Casaur.  Murst, 
ii.  »,  591),  and  besides  a  notice  of  some  donations  of  Alberic  {Ciren. 
Farf.,  p.  461),  I  know  of  no  document  concerning  him.  Innumerable 
genealt^cal  trees  represent  him  as  head  of  the  fiunily  of  Tmculum. 
The  Rtgest.  Farf.  does  not  mentioD  Counts  of  Tusculum.  Bened.  of 
Soracte  is  only  acquainted  with  the  Marchio  Albericus.  It  is  therefore 
absurd  to  call  Alberic,  as  Buret  calls  him,  Count  of  Tusculum.  FtH-  the 
first  time  in  999,  Gregory  is  spoken  of  as  "Tusculanus."  I  have 
carefiilly  examined  Galtetti's  manuscript  (Siaria  Gerua!,  tW  Cimti 
Ttueul.,  d^  Sitfatuschi,  Papareschi,  Normatmi,  Cad.  Vat.,  8041  sq.), 
and  honour  the  insight  of  the  man,  who  at  that  time  knew  nothing  of 
Tusculan  Counts.     So  likewise  Muratori  aitd  CoppL 
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5.  Rudolf  of  Burgundy  is  expelled  from  thk 
Country — Feminine  Intrigues  with  regard  to 
Hugo — John  X,  forms  a  Treaty  with  Hugo — 
Marozia  marries  Guido  of  Tuscany — Perplexi- 
ties of  John  X. — Banishment  of  his  Brother 
Peter  —  Revolution  in  Rome  —  Murder  of 
Peter — Fall  and  Death  of  John  X. 

Fan  of  Rudolf  of  Bui^ndy  meanwhile  only  retained  the 

crown  of  Italy  for  three  years.  He  was  then  over- 
thrown by  a  powerful  faction  headed  by  Irmengard, 
the  second  wife  and  now  the  widow  of  Adalbert  of 
Ivrea.  In  order  to  understand  the  complex  develop- 
ments of  Roman  history,  we  are  forced  to  introduce  a 
multitude  of  people,  and  to  describe  the  relations 
which  they  bore  to  one  another.  The  charms  of  the 
celebrated  Waldrada  had  been  inherited  by  her 
descendants ;  the  flames  of  passion  burnt  with  increased 
strength  in  her  children  and  grandchildren,  and  kindled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy.  Her  daughter 
Bertha,  the  child  of  an  illicit  passion,  had  married 
Count  Theobald  of  Provence,  and  by  him  had  become 
the  mother  of  Hugo.  As  a  widow  Bertha  captivated 
Adalbert  the  Second,  the  rich  Mai^ave  of  Tuscany, 
irmeng»rd  She  married  him  and  bore  him  three  children,  Guido, 
UJJJ^  Lambert  and  Irmengard,  The  extraordinary  in- 
fluence which  she  possessed  in  Tuscany  she  bequeathed 
to  her  Tuscan  children.  She  had  striven  to  acquire 
the  crown  of  Italy  for  Hugo  of  Provence,  the  favourite 
son  of  her  first  marriage.  Death  in  925  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  her  design,  but  the  scheme  was  taken 
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up  by. Guido,  Lambert  and  Irmengard.  Irmengard, 
now  the  widow  of  the  Mai^rave  of  Ivrea,  by  her 
charms  and  intrigues  had  won  the  support  of  the 
Lombard  nobles.  If  we  may  trust  the  somewhat 
romantic  accounts  of  the  time,  this  celebrated  woman 
was  not  surpassed  in  her  powers  of  fascination  either 
by  the  Greek  Helen  or  the  Egyptian  Cleopatra. 
Bishops,  counts  and  kings  did  homage  at  her  feet- 
Rudolf  of  Bui^undy  himself  was  lured  into  her  toils, 
and  the  new  Circe  took  the  crown  of  Lombardy  from 
his  head  to  place  it  on  that  of  her  step-brother  Huga 
The  contempt  of  the  Lombard  nobles  was  aroused. 
Lambert,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  whom  Rudolf  had 
betrayed,  and  who  was  the  most  influential  man  in 
northern  Italy,  renounced  the  Burgundian,  and  the 
nobles  on  their  side  summoned  Hugo  to  the  country. 
The  Pope^  united  his  invitation  to  the  summons  of 
the  nobles.  In  Rome  John  the  Tenth  had  found 
himself  driven  to  sore  straits  by  the  party  of  Marozia, 
who  had  inherited  the  wealth,  the  adherents  and  the 
power  of  her  parents.  He  therefore  sought  to  repress 
the  factions  with  a  strong  hand ;  and  contemplating  a 
restoration  of  the  Empire,  united  with  the  Lombards 
in  fixing  his  desires  on  Hugo  of  Provence.  He  sent 
envoys  to  Hugo ;  they  met  the  prince  at  Pisa,  where 
he  had  landed  ;  and  after  Hugo  had  been  crowned  at 
Pavia  as  king  of  Italy  in  926,  he  proceeded  to  Mantua,  Hugo 
where  he  met  the  Pope.  Together  they  entered  into  ^|S^ 
a  treaty,*  It  is  probable  that  John  offered  Hugo 
the  Imperial  crown  on  condition  that  he  would  deliver 
him,  the  Pope,  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies.    John, 

'  Fadm  cum  toftreuttil.     liutpr.,  iii.  c  16, 


powerful 
mRom«. 
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however,  deceived  himself  as  to  the  result  both  of  his 
journey  and  his  negotiations,  for  Marozia's  power  now 
became  more  formidable  than  ever.  Scarcely  was  the 
widow  of  Alberic  aware  that  Hugo  was  about  to 
receive  the  crown  of  Italy,  when,  with  prudent  fore- 
sight, she  turned  her  thoughts  towards  his  powerful 
step-brother.  She  offered  her  hand  to  Guido,  the 
reigning  Mai^rave  of  Tuscany ;  and  Guido  on  his 
part  scorned  neither  the  rich  Senatrix  of  Rome,  nor 
the  inviting  prospect  of  dominion  over  the  city.  The 
faction  of  Theophylact  or  of  Marozia,  which  had 
formerly  favoured  national  interests  under  Berengar, 
thus  sided  with  the  Tuscans,  who  chiefly  worked  for 
the  elevation  of  the  Proven5aI  prince. 

The  perplexed  Pope  only  returned  to  Rome  to  fall 
a  victim  to  his  opponents.  During  two  stormy  years 
he  held  his  own  against  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  fact  affords  a  striking  proof  of  his  prudence  and 
valour.  His  support,  his  armed  prop  was  his  brother 
Peter,  who  has  already  come  prominently  forward  on 
the  occasion  of  Berengar's  coronation.  John,  it  is 
believed,  had  set  Peter  at  the  head  of  the  civic 
government,  and  after  Albcric's  death  had  made  him 
consul  of  the  Romans.  It  was  apparently  Peter  who 
led  the  [Romans  against  Alberic,  and  having  van- 
quished his  opponent,  conquered  Horta.  The 
chronicler  of  Soracte  even  calls  him  Margrave,  and 
unless  the  chronicler  confuses  him  with  Alberic,  we 
may  suppose  that  Peter  had  appropriated  the  latter's 
title  and  possessions.  The  meagre  records  of  the 
time  significantly  remark  that  he  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  faction  that  wished  to  overthrow  the  Pope  in 
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order  to  place  a  creature  of  their  own  upon  the  Papal 
chair,  and  to  rule  Rome.'  Guido  and  Marozia,  who 
on  their  side  aimed  at  the  Patriciate,  were  by  no 
means  as  yet  rulers  of  the  city.  They  managed,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  troops  in  Rome,  and  these  troops 
one  day  attacked  the  Lateran.  If  we  may  believe  FaU  of 
the  chroniclers,  Peter  had  previously  been  banished  through 
to  Horta ;  he  had  summoned  the  Hungarians,  had  ^IIo'uSt 
appeared  with  them  before  Rome,  and  had  now  of  Mtrotia, 
rejoined  his  brother  in  the  Lateran,  He  was  cut 
down  by  the  people  in  sight  of  the  Pope  ;  John  him- 
self was  seized  by  Guido's  mercenaries  and  thrown  by 
Marozia  into  S.  Angela  The  Roman' people,  irritated 
by  the  devastation  of  the  country  by  the  Hungarians, 
called  in  in  the  first  instance  by  Alberic,  in  the  second 
by  Peter,  and  hailing  with  joy  every  change  in  the 
government  and  in  the  Papacy,  supported  the  revolu- 
tion. This  revolution,  of  which  unhappily  we  know 
so  little,  took  place  in  June  or  July  928.  The  Pope 
died  in  the  following  year,  having  been  either  strangled 
or  starved  to  death  in  prison.* 

•  IVida  inttna,  TUscia  ptwiacia  marciie,  eum  Manxia  tixort  sua 
4t  Jehatmis  pi^a  dijeciiime  cepti  vihemcttttr  traclare,  lUqtii  hoc  pre^tr 
invidiam,  quam  Pttre  frairi pafa  kaitbont,  gueniant  ilium  papa  siaU 
fratnm  prapitum  honorabai.  Liutpr.,  iiL  c.  43,  He  is  therefore 
nnaware  of  Peter's  being  driven  to  Horta ;  and  all  this  tot^  pUce  after 
the  death  of  Alberic 

'  The  accaunC  a  given  b^  Liulpnmd,  Bened.  of  Sorscte  (c,  39)  also 
Icnew  of  the  attack  in  the  Lateran  :  Romani  in  ira  commoti  unanintitir 
^ palatiiitn  Lalentn.  preperatUes,  tnittfede  Pttrs  marchio,  ad  apeste- 
Utoi  nuilut  adiigit.  He  pteviously  said,  that  Peter,  after  he  had 
summoned  the  Hungarians,  had  come  from  Horta  to  Rome.  That 
Marozia  was  accessory  to  the  death  of  the  Pope  is  asserted  not  oa\j  by 
Uutpiand,  but  in  the  jeai  939  b;  Flodoatd :  dum  a  quadam  pottnU 
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Thus  a  strange  and  undeserved  fate  overtook  the 
benefactor  of  Rome.  Two  women,  a  mother  and 
daughter,  stand  at  one  and  the  other  end  of  his 
pontifical  career ;  Theodora  who  bestowed  the  Papal 
crown  upon  him,  and  Marozia  who  deprived  him  both 
of  crown  and  life.  The  circumstances  of  his  elevation 
and  his  connection  with  these  infamous  women  have 
caused  all  ecclesiastical  writers,  more  especially 
Baronius,  to  execrate  his  memory.  John  the  Tenth, 
however,  the  man  whose  sins  are  known  only  by 
report,  whose  great  qualities  are  conspicuous  in  history, 
stands  forth  amid  the  darkness  of  the  time  as  one  of 
the  most  memorable  figures  among  the  Popes.  The 
acts  of  the  history  of  the  Church  praise  his  activity, 
his  relations  with  every  country  of  Christendom. 
And  since  he  had  confirmed  the  strict  rule  of  Cluny^ 
they  further  extol  him  as  one  of  the  reformers  of 
monasticism.  His  attempts  to  adjust  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  with  the  help  of  Berengar,  were  praiseworthy, 
and  the  honour  of  having  delivered  his  country  from 
the  Saracens  by  the  great  league  adds  glory  to  his 
name. 

Rome  preserves  no  monument  of  his  reign.  It  is 
said  that  he  finished  the  Lateran  basilica,  and  decor- 

femina — Marocia  principatu  privatus  sub  custodia  deiituretur,  ut 
quidam  vi^  ut  plures  astruunt,  actus  angore  defungihtr — thus  in  his 
verses :  Patricia  deceptus  iniqua,  Chron,  S,  Benedicti :  ab  illis 
occuito  Deijudicio  tamen  justo  tntms  depositus  est;  another  redaction  : 
viims  laqueo  confectus  est,  A  tradition  relates  that  the  Pope  was  first 
dragged  to  S.  Leucio  in  Veroli,  and  then  put  to  death  in  Rome.  Intro- 
duction to  the  Statute  di  VeroH  in  Liverani  p.  535.  Liutpr. :  ajunt 
emMf  quod  cervical  super  os  ejus  imponerent^  sicque  eum  pessime- 
suffbcarent.  The  Annate  Benevent,  {M,  Germ,^  v) :  in  castro- 
JuguicUus, 
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ated  the  palace  with  pictures.  During  the  few  years 
of  peace  which  followed  the  victory  of  the  Garigliano, 
and  from  the  spoils  of  the  Saracens,  he  apparently 
completed  in  the  basilica  much  that  Sei^us  the  Third 
had  b^un.^ 

*  The  statemeDt  of  Benedict  of  Soracte  is  confirmed  \>f  Boniio  :  hie 
adifoavii  basilicam  in  Palatte  Latenat,  It  ii  possible  that  John  X. 
■Ito  rcstoied  S.  Clemente  ;  the  monogram  on  the  chtur  rails  in  this 
chuich  refeii  to  him.  We  aie  acquainted  with  three  of  his  coins :  JOH, 
S.  FETRVS  BEKENGARIV  IMP.  In  the  centie,  ROMA.  The 
two  others  beat  similar  legends. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
I.  Leo  VI.  AND  Stephen  VII. — The  Son  of  Marozia 

SUCCEEDS     TO     THE     PaPACY     AS     JOHN      XI. — KiNG 

Hugo  —  Marozia  offers  him  Rome  and  her 
HAND — Their  Marriage — S.  Angelo — Revolution 
IN  Rome — ^The  young  Alberic  seizes  the  Reins 
OF  Power. 

Two  shadowy  Popes  succeeded    John  the  Tenth, 

creatures  doubtless  of  the  now  all-powerful  Marozia, 

who,  on  account  of  his  youth,  dared  not  yet  place  her 

Leo  VI.,     own  son  upon  the  Papal  chair.     Leo  the  Sixth,  son  of 

^^  ^"^  the  Primicerius  Christopher,  only  reigned  for  a  few 

months.     His  predecessor,  so  violently  deposed,  still 

languished  in  prison.     Leo  was  succeeded  by  Stephen 

the  Seventh,  a  Roman  also ;  but  although  the  latter 

Pope  filled  the  Apostolic  Chair  for  upwards  of  two 

Stephen      years  (until  February  or  March  931),  the  events  of  his 

ga^l^^  reign  are  unrecorded,^  and  the  existence  of  these  two 

Popes  remains  buried  in  darkness  so  profound  that 

1  Ca/a/,  Vat.,  1 340, 'gives  Leo  VI.  seven  months.  CcUal.  Vat,,  2953 
of  ssec.  ziL,  6  months  and  13  days.  CataL  Vat,,  1361,  7  months  and 
15  days.  Catal,  Mont,  Cos,,  257,  5  months  and  12  days.  The 
Chronicle  S.  Bened.  [gives,  however,  10  months.  Equally  various  are  the 
statements  concerning  the  time  of  Stephen.  Georgius  (on  Baronius,  A. 
926)  quotes  a  diploma  from  the  I^e^,  Sud/,,  77  :  anno  Deo  prop,  Pont, 
Dom,  Stephani  P,L  Ind,  III,  m.  Dec,  d,  22  (therefore,  A.  929) ;  Pagi 
believes  that  he  died  on  March  I5th|  931. 
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Liutprand,  their  younger  contemporary,  passes  them 
over  in  silence,  and  represents  John  the  Eleventh  as 
the  immediate  successor  of  John  the  Tenth.  Under 
the  second  of  these  two  Popes  the  influence  of  Marozia 
rose  to  an  unbounded  height 

John  the  Eleventh  was  the  son  of  this  infamous  J<>i>i>' 
woman,  who  styled  herself  not  only  Senatrix,  but  also  ^^ 
Patricia,  being,  as  she  actually  was,  the  temporal  ruler 
of  the  city  and  the  arbitress  of  the  Papal  elections. 
It  is  supposed  that  Sei^lus  the  Third  was  the  father 
of  the  new  Pope,  but  the  fact  remains  doubtful.  A 
woman  now  tyrannised  over  the  Church  and  Rome. 
Her  second  husband,  Guido  of  Tuscany,  who  had 
undoubtedly  been  appointed  Patricius  by  the  Romans, 
was  dead,  and  his  title  of  Margrave  had  passed  to  his 
brother  Lambert.  Marozia  was  no  sooner  a  widow 
than  she  planned  a  third  marriage,  and  Hugo,  the 
King  of  Italy,  was  now  the  object  of  her  ambitious 
schemes.  Lambert  was  young  and  energetic,  and 
filled  with  lofty  projects ;  he  was  consequently 
dangerous  to  the  King,  who  hastened  to  set  him  aside 
and  to  seize  the  proffered  hand  of  the  Patricia  of  Rome. 

Intriguing  and  deceitful,  sensual  and  covetous,  bold 
and  unscrupulous,  striving  by  the  most  treacherous 
means  to  extend  the  boundary  of  his  Italian  kingdom, 
Hugo  is  the  true  representative  of  his  time.  State 
and  Church  in  France,  as  in  Italy,  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  utter  disintegration ;  while  Germany  was  only 
casually  affected  by  this  Roman  contagion.  Preserv- 
ing, as  she  did,  the  principles  of  morality  and  law,  upon 
Germany  devolved  the  task  of  restoring  the  Empire 
of  Charles,  tt^ether  with   the   Church.     The  time, 
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however,  was  not  yet  ripe,  and  Italy  was  meanwhile 
to  be  reduced  to  the  direst  extremity.  Were  it 
permitted  us  to  linger  long  outside  the  city  itself,  we 
should  describe  how  Hugo  sold  the  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  of  Italy,  or  filled  them  with  his  insolent 
favourites ;  gave  license  to  every  passion,  and  stifled 
every  feeling  of  justice.  Liutprand,  afterwards  bishop, 
lived  as  page  at  Hugo's  Court  at  Pavia.  His  beautiful 
voice  had  here  won  him  the  favour  of  the  King,  and 
here  he  acquired  that  taste  for  frivolous  and  witty 
society  which  has  impressed  itself  on  his  writings. 
He  heaps  praises  upon  the  tyrant  Hugo,  as  Macchia- 
velli  does  in  later  times  upon  Caesar  Borgia.  Warged 
in  his  judgment  by  gratitude,  political  interest,  aniJtiie 
recollection  of  his  youthful  life  at  Court,  Liutprand 
extols  Hugo  as  prudent,  courageous  and  liberal, 
favourably  disposed  to  priests  and  learning,  and  boldly 
terms  him  a  philosopher.  The  prince  was  undoubtedly 
gifted  in  no  common  degree.  He  veiled  his  licentious- 
ness under  a  show  of  chivalry.  He  frequented  the 
society  of  holy  men,  such  as  Odo  of  Cluny ;  but 
nevertheless  remained  the  most  dissolute  voluptuary 
of  his  time.  Even  Liutprand,  in  whose  eyes  all  women 
were  but  wantons,  upbraids  him  on  the  score  of  his 
sensual  excesses.  The  bishop,  nevertheless,  finds 
amusement  in  the  witticisms  of  the  populace,  who 
bestowed  the  names  of  Pagan  goddesses  on  Hugo's 
various  mistresses.  Pezzola  was  called  Venus ;  Rosa, 
Juno;  and  the  beautiful  Roman,  Stephania  Semele. 
Unscrupulous  though  he  was,  the  Bishop  could  not 
altogether  silence  the  voice  of  truth,  and  himself 
informs  us  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  band  ofMarozia, 
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Hugo  stooped  to  defame  the  memory  of  his  own 
mother.  Canon  law  forbade  as  incestuous  marriage 
between  brother  and  sister-in-law,  and  Marozia  had 
been  the  wife  of  Hugo's  step-brother.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  now  publicly  declared  the  three  children  of 
his  mother  Bertha  supposititious,  Lambert,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  challenged  him  to  a  duel, 
and  as  victor  proved  his  Intimacy.  Hugo  therefore 
enticed  his  step-brother  into  a  trap,  deprived  him  of 
his  sight,  threw  him  into  prison,  and  invested  his  own 
brother  Boso  (son  of  the  same  father)  with  the 
Mai^ravate  of  Tuscany.  The  death  of  his  wife  Alda 
having  set  him  free,  he  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to 
celebrate  his  marriage  with  Marozia. 

This  ambitious  senatrix  stood  above  every  religious 
consideratioTL  Her  own  son  was  now  Pope,  and  she 
consequently  feared  neither  censure  nor  excom- 
munication.* Soon  after  Guide's  death  she  had  sent 
messengers  to  Hugo  offering  him  her  hand  and  the  *^°^ 
possession  of  Rome,  where  the  temporal  power  no  Hngo  ber 
longer  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  She  did  not, 
however,  feel  secure  in  her  dominion.  A  woman  with 
the  aid  of  men,  her  vassals,  or  her  adorers,  might  play 
a  dominant  part  for  a  short  time,  but  must  ever  feel 
'  The  Mosaic  law  cmnpelled  the  bcothec  lo  m&rry  his  childless  ^iter- 
in-law.  Thislaw,  however,  had  not,  as  Liutprand  supposed,  anyappU- 
cation  in  thiscase  since  Mmoau.  had  childien.  Nestra  tuo  ftptrisstviro 
ie  tecu/a  nanml.     Liatpiand  rises  to  some  sublime  verses  : 

Quid  Vtneris  faci^as  compuba  Maroiia  ursis  ? — 

AdveHit  oplaius  ciu  ies  tiit  diaivs  ad  aram 

Jiex  Hugo,  Ranuaam  potius  comniotus  ob  urban. 

Quidjuvat,  n  scelerala,  vimm  sic  pa-den  sauclum  t 

Crimitu  duin  latite  satagii  rtgina  vidtri, 

Amillii  magnam  Demitu  Injudici  Rmuun, 
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the  dread  that  sooner  or  later  the  Romans  would  throw 

off  the  humiliating  yoke.*     Marozia's  ambition  was 

flattered  by  the  thought  of  exchanging  the  title  of 

Senatrix  or  Patricia  for  that  of  Queen.     And  since 

her  son,  John  the  Eleventh,  dared  not  refuse  to  set  the 

Imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  his  future  step-father, 

the  King  of  Italy,  she  already  saw  herself  wearing  the 

purple   of   an    Empress.    The    events    which  now 

followed  imparted  a  new  character  to  Roman  history. 

They  led  for  the  first  time  to  a  tyranny  such  as  the 

tyrannies  of  the  Greek  cities  of  antiquity,  or  those  of 

Italian  cities  in  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

Hugo  is         Hugo  came  in   March  932,    and,  following    the 

JJJJ^^  example  of  his  predecessors,  or  of  Roman  laws,  caused 

93a-  his  troops  to  encamp  outside  the  walls.     He  himself 

entered  with  a  retinue  of  knights,  and  surrounded  by 

the  clergy  and  nobility,  who  greeted  him  with  the 

homage  due  to  royalty.     His  marriage  with  Marozia 

was  solemnised  in  an  ancient  tomb,  where  bridal  hall 

In  and  nuptial  chamber  had  been  prepared.     The  tomb, 

JJl^f'    the  fortress  of  the  city,  was  the  Mausoleum  of  the 

^«*™-         Emperor  Hadrian,  whose  porphyry  sarcophagus  still 

stood  in  the  vault.     No  other  building  in  the  world 

can  show  a  history  so  changeful  or  so  tragic  as  this 

Castle  of  S.  Angelo.     Nor  is  its  part  even  yet  played 

out     Through  centuries — probably  less  tragic  than 

those  of  its  past — its  history  may  still  be  continued. 

We  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention 

the  Mausoleum  in  the  history  of  the  city  since  the  days 

*  The  disgrace  was  even  felt  by  Benedict  of  Soracte  :  suhjugaius  est 
Romam  potestative  in  manu  femine^  sicut  in  propheta  legimus : 
Feminini  dominadunt  Ifierusalem,  c  3a 
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of  Honorius,  and  last  saw  it,  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  First,  illuminated  by  the  vision  of  the 
Archangel.  As  early  as  the  eighth  century  a  church, 
dedicated  to  S.  Michael,  had  been  built  on  the  summit, 
called  from  its  situation  S.  Ange/i  usgue  ad exelos {even 
to  heaven).'  The  worship  of  the  Archangel  was 
already  widespread,  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
the  century  a  sanctuary  had  been  dedicated  to  him  at 
Avranches.  Even  in  the  time  of  Marozia  the  original 
purport  of  S.  Angelo  had  been  almost  forgotten.  The 
grave  of  Hadrian  had  already  served  for  ages  as  a 
fortress,  it  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  Rome ;  and  it 
is  therefore  singular  that  Liutprand,  who  saw  the  Mole 
of  Hadrian  with  his  own  eyes,  briefly  terms  it  a 
fortress,  without  giving  it  the  surname  Hadrianeum. 
Neither  does  the  historian  call  it  the  house  of 
Theodoric,  under  which  name  the  Mausoleum  is 
mentioned  by  contemporary  Frankisb  chroniclers. 
While  writing  the  history  of  current  events  it  would 
have  seemed  but  natural  to  describe  the  fortress  as 
Procopius  had  described  it  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic 
attack.  The  regard  for  antiquity  was,  however, 
already  extinct,  and  Liutprand  merely  says :  "  A 
fortress  of  marvellous  workmanship  and  strength 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  Rome.  A  splendid  bridge 
crosses  the  Tiber  opposite  its  gates.  All  who  enter 
or  leave  the  city  must  cross  this  bridge,  if  permitted 
by  the  guards  of  the  fortress.     The  fortress  itself,  not 

*  MuHitia  vera  ipsa — tatita  altihidinit  til,  «/  eccUsia  qua  in  ejus 
vtiiici  videlar,  in  honore  lummi  el  eileslis  mUieia  pritKipis  co'chan^eli 
Miekalis  fabritala,  dicatvr  S,  Angtli  EccUsia  usque  ad  cales. 
— Liutpt.,  iii.  44. 
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to  speak  of  other  things  (which  we  regret),  is  so  high 
that  the  Church  which  is  built  to  the  Archangel 
Michael  on  the  summit  is  called  S.  Angeli  usque  ad 
cedos''^  The  Mausoleum  must  therefore  have  worn 
an  imposing  aspect  and  still  retained  much  of  its 
marble  panelling.  Inscriptions  to  the  Emperors 
buried  within  must  still  have  been  found  upon  its 
walls.  These  were  later  copied  by  the  monk  of 
Einsiedeln,  but  if  the  statues  and  colonnades  still 
remained,  it  can  only  have  been  in  utterly  ruinous 
condition.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  statues 
which  had  once  adorned  the  bridge  of  Hadrian  still 
survived. 

Hugo  was  admitted  to  S.  Angelo,  and  there  cele- 
brated his  marriage  with  Marozia,  which  was  probably 
blessed  by  John  the  Eleventh,  son  of  the  bride. 
Annalists  are  silent  with  regard  to  the  solemnities  of 
this  strange  marriage,  and  bestow  not  a  single  word 
on  the  preparations  for  the  Imperial  coronation.  If, 
as  was  doubtless  the  case,  preparations  were  in  pro- 
gress, a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  Roman  affairs 
must  have  made  the  ceremony  impossible.  Hugo,  in 
possession  of  the  fortress  and  with  his  approaching 
elevation  before  his  eyes,  waxed  more  imperious.  He 
treated  the  Roman  nobility  with  contempt  and  gave 
deadly  offence  to  his  young  step-son  Alberic,  who 
must  have  r^arded  his  mother's  marriage  with  in- 

'  In  ingrtttu  Rainana  uriii  guirdam  est  miri  ofieris  (thus  also 
Procopios)  mireqtu  feriiiudmis  eonstituta  muniiia  ;  ante  cujus  januam 
fens  est  fraeiesiaimut  tmfirr  Tiierim  fabrieatus.  The  olher  bridge 
(the  Naonian),  close  b7,  had  long  been  destroyed,  and  water  mills  now 
(tood  apon  its  mini. 
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dignation,  barring  as  it  did  his  own  future  path. 
The  intriguing  Hugo  had  conceived  the  idea  of  rid- 
ding himself  of  the  young  Roman  on  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity,  a  fact  of  which  Alberic  stood  in 
dread.  Forced  by  his  mother  to  serve  his  step-father  Revolt 
as  page,  the  youth  one  day,  while  pouring  some  water  ^„^„. 
into  a  basin,  splashed  it  with  defiant  awkwardness  "■"'^?" 
over  the  hands  of  the  King.  He  received  a  blow  in  Aiberic 
the  face  in  return,  and  thirsting  for  revenge  rushed 
out  of  S.  Angelo,  called  the  Romans  together,  and 
roused  their  indignation  by  a  speech  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  bitter  disgrace  to  yield 
obedience  to  a  woman  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
ruled  by  the  Burgundians — rude  barbarians  and  the 
former  slaves  of  Rome.  He  gave  emphasis  to  his 
words  by  reminding  them  of  the  greatness  of  ancient 
Rome ;  and  these  recollections,  imperishable  in  the 
city  as  the  monuments  of  the  past,  have  always 
availed  on  like  occasions  to  arouse  the  Romans,  in 
the  days  of  Alberic  no  less  than  in  the  days  of  Cres- 
centius,  of  Arnold,  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  of  Stefano  Por- 
cari,  or  the  later  days  of  the  republicans  of  1798  and 
1848.*  The  Romans,  long  prepared  for  revolt,  rose 
in  fury.  The  alarm  bells  were  rung ;  the  people 
rushed  to  arms,  barricaded  the  gates  to  prevent 
Hugo's  troops  from  leaving  the  city,  and  attacked  S. 

'  Liolprand  puis  a  willy  discoiirae  into  Alberic's  mouth.  Romait- 
eruBt  aliquando  semi,  Burguiufiimes  sci!.,  Kffmanii  imfiirent?  and 
causes  him  to  give  a  punning  eiplaiiatioD  of  theii  iu.me  :  BuTgatuUonts 
a  bargo,  and  ixpulsi,  which  a  note  of  the  editor  of  the  Mon.  Germ, 
eat^aas\y  txp]!ixas"  lint  (germanice,  '  ahae')  iur^."  Alberic  proposed 
to  call  them  gurgulivms.     All  this  is  very  inappropriate  to  the  ciicum- 

VOL.   IIL  T 
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Angelo.     Hugo  and  Marozia  found  themselves  im- 
prisoned.    Hopeless  of  long  defending  himself  against 
Flight  of     his  assailants,  the  King  resolved  on  flight     Like  a 
faU  of  *°     fugitive  galley-slave  he  let  himself  down  from  the  for- 
Maroiia,     ^^.^gg  ^^  night  by  a  rope,  and,  happy  to  have  escaped 

death,  hurried  to  his  camp.  To  his  shame  and  dis- 
grace, he  then  set  forth  for  Lombardy,  leaving  behind 
his  honour,  his  wife,  and  an  Imperial  Crown. 

Such  was  the  unexpected  end  of  Marozia's  royal 
marriage  and  its  attendant  festivities.  The  city  was, 
however,  free  and  filled  with  rejoicing.  The  Romans 
had  shaken  off  at  one  stroke  the  monarchy,  the  em- 
pire, and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  had 
attained  civic  independence.  They  dected  Alberic 
their  prince,  and  the  first  act  of  the  young  ruler  was 
to  send  his  mother  to  prison  and  to  cause  his  brother 
John  the  Eleventh  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody  in  the 
Lateran.^ 

^  Expuhus  igiter  rex  Hugo  cum  prafata  Marozia  (this  is  wrong) 
Roinana  urbis  Albericus  moftarchium  tenuity  fr\ure  sue  Johamu 
stimma  atqiic  universali  sedi  prasidetiie,  Liutpr.,  iii.  45*  Bencd.  of 
Soracte  says,  that  Hugo  had  intended  to  deprive  Alberic  of  sight,  and 
that  Alberic  hereupon  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Romans. 
Flodoard  relates  in  the  Chroft,  ad.  A,  933,  that  travellers  returning  to 
Rheims  brought  the  news,  that  Alberic  kept  the  Pope  and  Marozia  in 
prison. 
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a.  Character  of  the  Revolution — Alberic  Pntueps 
AND  Senator  omnium  Romanarum  —  Significance 
OF  THE  Title— The  Senate — The  Senatrices — 
Foundations  of  Alberic's  Power — The  Aristo- 
cracy— Position  of  the  Burgher  Class — The  City 
Militia — The  Judicial  System  under  Alberic 

The  changes  in  Rome  were  in  no  way  prompted  by  c 
the  romantic  ideas  which  we  shall  see  develop  in  the  Rerdnilon, 
city  at  a  later  age.  They  were  essentially  aristocratic, 
and  Rome  was  an  aristocratic  republic.  From  the 
time  that  the  Popes  had  acquired  the  secular  govern- 
ment they  had  been  continuously  opposed  by  the 
Roman  nobility,  with  ever  increasing  success.  The 
strong  hand  of  the  first  of  the  Carolingians  had  been 
able  to  keep  the  nobility  in  check ;  the  fall  of  the 
Imperial  power  left  them  uncontrolled.  At  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century  they  had  become  masters  of 
the  civic  administration,  and  under  Theodora,  and 
still  more  under  Marozia,  they  had  usurped  the  reins 
of  power.  The  illegal  influence  of  a  woman — an 
influence  which  had  rested  on  the  power  of  her 
family  and  on  her  non-Roman  husbands — was  re- 
moved by  the  revolution  of  932.  The  same  revolu- 
tion had,  however,  raised  this  woman's  son  to  be 
head  of  the  city,  legalising  his  power  by  election  and 
title.  Depriving  the  Pope  of  the  secular  dominion, 
it  bestowed  it  on  his  brother,  and  the  revolution  was 
at  the  same  time  a  family  and  a  State  revolution.  In 
banishing  Hugo,  the  Romans  gave  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  no  longer  recognised  any  foreigner,  either 
king  or  emperor,  as  their  overlord,  and  that  they  in- 
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tended  to  govern  themselves  by  national  institutions. 
Rome  made  the  remarkable  attempt  to  attain  political 
independence ;  and  the  capital  of  the  world  suddenly 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  little  Italian  dukedoms,  such 
as  Venice,  Naples,  and  Beneventa  The  Romans 
wished  to  form,  within  the  circuit  of  the  various 
donations  which  constituted  the  State  of  the  Church, 
a  free  secular  State,  and  to  limit  the  Papal  authority, 
as  it  had  been  limited  in  earlier  times,  entirely  to 
spiritual  matters. 

The  new  title  with  which  the  city  invested  its  new 
overlord  was  neither  that  of  Consul  or  Patricius  of 
the  Romans,  titles  which,  being  generally  in  use,  were 
commonly  assigned  him  by  his  contemporaries.  The 
dignity  of  Patricius  at  this  time  signified  the  entire 
secular  and  judicial  power  in  Rome.  It  was,  however, 
allied  with  the  idea  of  viceroyship,  such  as  that  which 
the  Exarch  had  once  exercised,  and  therefore  pointed 
to  a  supreme  power  above  the  Patriciate.  The 
Romans  would  not  recc^nise  this  power,  and  there- 
fore gave  Alberic  the  title  of  Princeps  atque  omnium 
Romanorum  Senator,  and  Alberic  signed  his  acts 
according  to  the  style  of  the  period  :  "We,  Alberic, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  humble  Prince  and  Senator  of 
all  the  Romans."'     Of  these  associated  dignities  only 

'  Nos  Alierictu  Domini  grot.  huiuUis  Princtfis  atque  omn.  Xenmit- 
«rum  Senator :  [hus  in  a  valuable  diploma  of  945  from  S.  Andrea  and 
Giegoiio,  edited  by  Mittaieili,  Atuia/.  Camald.,  i.  App.  n.  xvi,,  by 
Ugbelli,  I,  1026,  by  Maiini,  Pap.  C  In  a  bull  ofAgapitus  II.,  A.  955 
(Matini.n,  38,  p^  jSj'Alberic  Ucalled  merely ninnrum  Rom.  Senator ;  in 
chronicles  occssionallj  gloriosta  Rom,  priniept ;  thus  in  Dcslnut.  Ftaf., 
p.  536.  Benedict  of  Soracte  always  says  Albericus  princtps  Romatms, 
at  princtfi  omn,  Eomanor,     His  title  Somaiur,  Patritiin,  it  is  tnie, 
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the  title  of  Princeps  was  new  to  Rome.  It  was  a 
political  title,  and  denoted  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence made  by  the  city  and  the  Roman  State,  as 
also  the  elevation  of  Alberic  to  the  dignity  of  Prince. 
In  the  same  way  Arichis  of  Benevento  had  assumed 
the  title  of  Princeps  when,  after  the  fall  of  Pavia,  he 
declared  himself  an  independent  prince.  The  King- 
ship being  separated  from  the  Papacy,  this  title  signi- 
fied the  power  of  the  temporal  prince  in  opposition 
to  the  spiritual,  in  possession  of  which  the  Pope 
remained.  It  was  therefore  placed  in  an  emphatic 
position  before  the  title  of  Senator,  and  it  appears 
that  in  diplomas  and  chronicles  the  title  Senator  is 
occasionally  absent.  Neither  is  it  found  on  the 
Roman  coins  of  Alberic.  The  entirely  civic  dignity 
of  a  "  Senator  of  the  Romans"  had  been  borne  by 
Theophylact ;  but  it  was  probably  now  increased 
by  the  addition  of  "all,"  and  Alberic  was  herewith 
acknowledged  as  head  of  the  ci^  and  people. 

No  trace  is  to  be  discovered  of  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  Senate  in  the  eighth  century  :  nor  even  during  a 
the  Carolingian  period  does  it  show  any  sign  of  life. 
We  find  the  word  "  Senatus  "  all  the  more  frequently 
used  in  a  general  sense,  however,  among  historians  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  also  in  documents. 
Since  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  restored,  and  the 
ancient  titles  of  Imperator  and  Augustus,  and  even 
the   specification  of  the   Emperors'   Post-consulates 

atands  alone'in  Flodoaid  and  in  the  Viia  Paniif.,  but  that  he  was  thus 
called  b;  the  Romans,  especially  later,  is  shown  by  a  diploma  of  the 
7*^  9S31  C"^'  Seller.,  ccxvii.  p.  193,  which  says  :  ttmf,  Albtrici  alim 
Samam  PairiHi. 
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had  been  revived,  reminiscences  of  antiquity  were  in- 
creasingly awakened  ;  and  if  the  prankish  optimates 
were  glad  to  call  themselves  "  Senatus,"  how  much 
more  eagerly  must  the  Roman  nobility  have  seized 
on  the  title.  It  therefore  came  so  generally  into  use 
that  we  read  it  even  in  the  Acts  of  a  Council,  where 
it  is  decreed  that  the  Pope  shall  be  elected  by  the 
assembled  cler^  on  the  motion  of  the  Senate  and 
people.^  The  views,  however,  of  those  writers,  who 
inferred  the  continued  existence  of  the  Senate  in  the 
tenth  century  from  the  survival  of  the  ancient  name, 
are  no  longer  tenable.  The  existence  of  a  Senate 
implies  the  existence  of  actual  senators,  or  individual 
members  who  called  and  signed  themselves  senators ; 
but  although  we  find  Romans  subscribing  themselves 
as  Consul  and  Dux  in  numberless  documents,  both 
before  and  after  this  period,  we  have  discovered  none 
in  which  a  Roman  calls  himself  "senator,"  The 
title  appears  only  in  a  collective  sense,  and  is  used  of 
the  Senate  in  General,  of  the  noble  senators,  i>.  of  the 
great  men  of  the  city.  Theophylact  was  the  first 
Roman  who,  since  the  extinction  of  the  ancient 
Senate,  called  himself  Senator  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  addition  of  "  all "  shows  that  there  is  no  thought 
of  a  formally  constituted  Senate.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  title  Senator  in  Alberic's 
case  corresponds  to  "  Senior "  or  "  Signor,"  but  that 
it  was  used  to  express  more  definitely  his  municipal 

>  The  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  John  IX.,  /I.  89S:  coHUUueHdm poMiftx 
—tligtuur,  cxpetenU  smtUu  tt  papula;  and  the  Pe(i(io  of  the  Synod  of 
Ravenna  of  the  Eune  year  ;  Si  gms  Remtmut  atjtueumgut  HI  ordinis, 
tint  dt  cletv,  new  dt  Sma/H, 
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power.'  While  the  Romans  made  over  the  Consulate 
to  Alberic  for  life,  they  expressed  his  enlarged 
authority  within  the  new  Roman  Republic  by  con- 
ferring on  him  thetitleof  "Senatorof  allthe  Romans"  ; 
and  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  later  times 
also  Rome  had  frequently  no  more  than  one  Senator. 
This  title  was,  moreover,  hereditary  in  Alberic's  family 
and  in  none  other.  Even  the  women  bore  it.  His 
aunt,  the  younger  Theodora,  and  her  daughters, 
Marozia  and  Stephania,  were  called  Senalrix,  and 
even  bore  the  full  title  omnium  RotKonorum.  Thus, 
curiously  enough,  women  in  Rome  were  called  Sena- 
trix,  while  at  the  same  time  no  man  bore  the  title 
Senator  save  Alberic,  and  afterwards  his  descendant, 
Gregory  of  Tusculum.' 

'  Hegel  (L  a88)  takes  Alberic's  litle  to  mean  simply  Senior  or  Lord. 
The  conception  of  Senior  was  alreadr  in  use  in  sxc  x.,  even  outside 
Italy,  For,eiample  in  a  Roman  document  of  1006,  where  Rogata  says : 
/n)  anima  /ehannis  Patricii  Setnanar.  germani  mti,  el  Stninrit 
tuttri;  not  therefore  SenatcrU  tteslri.  Cod.  Sesser.,  cciviiL  n.  47a 
(Faifa  Diploma).  Hegel's  view  is  scarcely  tenable.  The  ancient  ha%- 
ment  Hist.  Aquitan.  (Pitbcmu,  Anna!,  et  Hist.  Fraiuer.,  Paris,  1688, 
p.  416}  says  indefinitely  :  tt  Romatii  <U  SettatoHbus  suis  elevoBerunt  in 
rtgne  Albtriium, 

'  The  Senalricts  Roaianorutn  all  belonged  to  the  same  family  which 
was  descended  from  Maroiia.  They  continued  to  bear  the  litle  even 
after  marriage  with  outsiders.  A.  970 :  Ste&nia  Senalrix  (Petrini, 
p.  394) ;  A.  987,  Stefania,  wife  of  the  Comes  Benedict  ;  iV/mo.  Femina, 
Cemilissa,  Settalrix  (Neiini,  p.  38a),  Theodora  Senalrix,  married  to 
Duke  John  of  Naples,  is  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the  Latin 
«dition  of  the  Pseudo-callislhcnes  of  the  Archdeacon  Leo  as  senalrix 
romaiter,  and  lauded  on  account  of  her  virtues.  She  died  about  950  : 
Landgraf,  Die  Vita  Alexandri  Magrti  des  Anhfresb.  Leo,  Eriangen, 
1885,  p.  27.  In  Greta,  May  1002  ;  tios  Ymilia  gr.  Dei  Senalrix  atque 
Dticissa  per  amstns.  D.  Joh.  glffr.  Connili  el  Duct  el  nosiri  Senieris 
kujus  SHprad.  civitalis  reclores.     What  is  remarkable  is  (hat  her  son 
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Founda-  The  dominion  of  Alberic  therefore  rested  mainljr 
Aibcric's  on  the  aristocracy ;  its  most  secure  foundation  was 
P®^"^'  the  power  of  his  own  family.  His  father's  services 
were  not  forgotten ;  his  father,  however,  in  his  later 
days  had  become  an  enemy  of  Rome,  and  had  always 
been  an  intruder ;  and  the  young  prince  was  there- 
fore  never  spoken  as  the  son  of  Alberic,  but  always 
as  the  son  of  Marozia.  For  Marozia  was  for  some 
time  the  head  of  the  family  which  was  afterwards 
named  the  Tusculan,  and  it  was  essentially  from  her 
that  Alberic  inherited  his  power.  The  house  of 
Marozia  (she  herself  disappears  from  history,  and  her 
end  is  unknown)  embraced  through  marriage-alliances 
many  other  families  in  the  city  and  its  territory. 
Alberic,  powerful  in  Rome  through  his  wealth,  his 
vassals  and  the  possession  of  S.  Angelo,  attracted  the 
other  nobles  by  the  hope  of  thejcommon  advantage  of 
independence.  He  endowed  them  with  the  highest 
offices  in  the  administration,  and  perhaps  also  with 
property  belonging  to  the  Church.  The  circle  of 
those  on  whom  the  government  devolved,  or  who 
possessed  a  right  to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  could 
now  be  determined.  All  definite  information  regard- 
ing Alberic's  institutions,  however,  fail  us.  We  hear 
neither  of  a  Senate  on  the  Capitol,  nor  of  new 
magistrates.  Neither  Patricius  nor  Prefect  is  named, 
for  Alberic  united  the  authority  of  both  in  his  own 
person.     Neither  can  we  suppose  the  existence  of 

Leo  calls  himself  ///.  Senator,  Other  women  of  the  same  family  were : 
Maria,  Theodora  Senatrix  (A,  I055),  Ageltruda,  Conitissa  et  SencUrix 
(A,  1064).  I  have  obtained  these  data  from  the  collection  of  diplomas 
of  Gxta. 
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any  civic  constitution  in  the  sense  of  later  times. 
Nobles  and  burghers  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
light  of  opposing  factions,  and  it  was  only  out  of  such 
an  opposition  that  these  constitutions  arose.  In  a 
city  without  trade  and  without  industries,  a  city 
filled  and  ruled  by  priests,  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
bui^her  class.  It  possessed  only  clei^y,  nobles  and 
populace.  The  cultivated  and  active  middle  class, 
upon  which  civic  freedom  and  power  depend,  was 
absent  in  Rome.  We  have  read  attentively  the 
documents  of  the  period  to  try  to  discover  some 
traces  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  burgher.  We  have 
here  and  there  found  witnesses  adduced  with  the 
epithet  of  their  industries,  such  as  lanisia,  opifex, 
candicaior,  sutor,  negotiator.  The  thought  never 
occurred  to  the  wool-worker,  the  goldsmith,  the 
blacksmith,  the  artisan  or  the  merchant,  that  he 
also  had  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  civic  government 
Only  on  the  occasion  of  the  papal  election  did  the 
bui^hers  raise  their  voices  in  acclamation.  They 
assembled  in  the  scholse  or  artes,  which  continued 
to  exist  under  their  Priors,  to  discuss  matters  touch- 
ing their  own  interests.  They  were  dependent  on 
the  nobles,  whose  clients,  like  the  colon!  or  farmers, 
they  often  were,  and  who  stood  to  them  in  the 
oppressive  relationship  of  patrons  and  creditors. 
The  new  ruler  of  Rome  must,  however,  have  bestowed 
privileges  upon  them  connected  with  their  guilds. 
The  lower  class,  lastly,  though  essentially  dependent 
on  the  Church  and  its  liberality,  was  glad  to  change 
its  ruler,  and  willingly  obeyed  a  Roman  prince,  who 
was  powerful,  young,  liberal,  and  of  handsome  and 
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commanding  presence.*  And  since  otherwise  in  the 
disturbed  condition  of  affairs  Alberic  would  never 
have  been  able  to  retain  his  authority  so  long,  the 
iron  hand  of  the  young  ruler  repressed  the  tumults 
and  protected  the  burghers  against  the  oppression  of 
the  powerful. 

In  order  to  strengthen  his  position,  he  was  obliged 
to  direct  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  organisation 
of  the  military  power.  The  militia  of  Rome  still 
existed  as  scholae,  as  is  shown  by  the  formula  re- 
tained in  contracts,  where  the  tenant  is  forbidden 
to  transfer .  real  estate  to  religious  places  or  to  the 
Humerus,  seu  bandus  tnilitum,  Alberic  secured  the 
adhesion  of  the  city  ^militia  by  taking  it  under  his 
management  and  pay.  He  strengthened  and 
organised  it  afresh,  and  perhaps  to  him  was  due 
a  new  division  of  the  city  into  twelve  regions,  each 
of  which  comprised  a  militia  regiment  under  a 
standard-bearer.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  the  city 
militia  gained  increased  importance  after  his  time. 
He  made  use  of  this  force  to  defend  himself  against 
the  intrigues  of  the  hostile  clergy  and  the  jealous 
nobles,  as  well  as  against  Hugo's  attempts.  The 
Roman  nobility,  clergy  and  people  took  the  oath  of 
obedience,  and  henceforth  this  intrepid  man  appears 
as  monarch  of  the  city  and  of  the  territory  belonging 
to  it 

*  Albericus  princeps  omnium  Romancr,  vultum  nitentem  sicut  pater 
ejus,  grandevus  virtus  ejus,  Erat  enim  terribilis  nimis,  et  aggrabaium 
estjugum  super  Romanes,  et  in  s.  sedis  aposto/ice,—BeQed,  of  Soracte, 
c  32.  It  is  evident  from  diplomas  that  the  corporation  still  survived  ; 
a  diploma  of  978  is  signed  by  a  Stephano  priore  candicatore  testis 
(Galletti,  Del  Prim.,  p.  214,  n.  18). 
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His  diplomas  were  dated,  according  to  custom,  AlberfA 
with  the  pontificate  and  year  of  the  Pope ;  the  uthoiitj. 
papal  money,  however,  was  stamped  with  his  name, 
as  it  had  formerly  been  with  the  name  of  the 
Emperor.'  The  extent  of  his  power  is  no  less 
recc^nisable  in  his  judicial  acts.  It  had  been  previ- 
ously the  custom  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  the 
Lateran  or  Vatican,  in  presence  of  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,  or  the  Imperial  Missi.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  Alberic  deprived  the  Pope  of  the  temporal 
power,  than  the  tribunal  of  the  Princeps  of  Rome 
became  the  highest  judicial  court  The  Princeps 
continued  to  hold  courts  of  justice  at  various  places; 

^  The  first  ccon  of  Alberic  (previousl;  unknown]  was  discovered  a  few 
years  flgo  in  the  Tiber,  and  has  oot  yet  been  sdenliGca]Iji  apprcdatei 
It  is  now  ID  the  Vatican  Cabinet,  and  is  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Catalogue oriheauctioDofCheCoUedone  Rossi  di  Roma,  Rome,  iSSo,  n. 
3746,  and  illustration  on  tav.  vii.  ALBRC.  PRICIP.  FIERI— JV. ;  Rai. 
SCS.  PETRVS.  In  the  field  a  cross,  with  I.  P.  0.  E.,  the  monogratn  of 
John  "Kl. ,  at  the  ends.  The  vigorous  phrase,  Fieri Jtaiit,  is  very  charac- 
teristic as  the  expression  of  Alberic's  princelj  power.  We  are 
fteqoainted,  besides  this,  with  coins  of  Alberic  of  the  timeof  MarinusIL 
and  Agapitus  II.  (Promis,  p.  87  f.)  The  first  has  SCS.  PETRVS,  in 
the  middle  Ihe  monogram  MARIN  ;  Ren.  ALBEKI PRI,  in  the  middle 
ROMA.  The  two  coins  of  Agapitua  have,  the  one :  AGAPVS  in 
monc^iaro,  around  it  ALBERICUS  ;  Reo.  SCS.  PETRVS,  with  his 
bast ;  Ihe  other;  AGAPITV3  PA,  in  the  middle  the  bust  of  Peter  ; 
Ra>.  SCS.  PETRVS,  and  the  monogram  ALBR.  Provana  {.StwU 
Critiei,  p.  143)  with  Caili,  Scheidius  and  Atgelati,  strangely  reads 
Palricius  in  the  monogram  AGAPVS.  I  have  examined  these  coins 
in  the  Vatican  Catnnet,  in  the  presence  of  the  Director,  Signor  Tassieri, 
and,  like  Promis,  read  Agapus.  The  erroneous  inference  of  Provana, 
that  Alberic  had  resigned  a  share  of  power  to  Agapitus,  consequenllj 
&dis  to  the  ground.  See  my  treatise  :  Die  Afiinxea  Al&ericH'i,  des 
F&rsten  und  Senators  dtr  Romer,  Sitnmgsbtr.  der  Saier.  AJtad.  dtr 
Wisseiuch.,  1885. 
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but  it  is  significant  of  the  change  of  affairs  that 
he  also  instituted  a  tribunal  in  his  own  palace. 
Although  he  owned  the  palace  on  the  Aventine 
which  had  been  his  birthplace,  he  nevertheless  dwelt 
in  the  Via  Lata,  beside  the  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
and  apparently  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
Palazzo  Colonna,  whose  owners  (the  present  Colonna 
family)  claim  the  Princeps  as  their  ancestor.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  this  quarter  as  the  most 
aristocratic  in  the  city.  It  was  the  quarter  of  the 
nobility,  the  most  animated  part  of  Rome,  and  was 
surrounded  by  magnificent  ruins,  not  only  those  of 
the  Baths  of  Constantine,  but  also  those  of  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  and  was  adjoined  by  the  Via 
Lata,  which  included  the  upper  part  of  the  present 
Corso. 

A  document  which  still  exists  records  a  placitum 
held  by  Alberic  in  his  palace.  On  August  17th,  942, 
Leo,  Abbot  of  Subiaco,  appeared  before  him  in  a 
dispute  concerning  the  monastery.  The  following 
were  the  judges  of  Alberic's  Curia  :  Marinus,  Bishop 
of  Polimartium  and  Bibliothecarius,  the  Primicerius 
Nicholas,  the  Secundicerius  George,  the  Arcarius 
Andrew,  the  Saccellarius,  the  Protoscrinarius  of  the 
Apostolic  Chair,  together  with  the  most  prominent 
nobles  of  the  city ;  Benedict  called  Campanino  (that 
is  to  say.  Count  in  the  Campagna),  probably  a  relative 
of  Alberic,^  Kaloleo,the  Dux  Gregoriusde  Cannapara, 

^  In  1005  he  is  spoken  of  as  dead,  and  as  having  bestowed  property 
in  Trastevere  on  the  Monastery  of  S.  Cosma  e  Damiano  :  qtiemadrricd, 
Bitudictus  b<m,  mem,  qtU  dicebcUur  Campaninus  pro  sua  antma  donavii, 
(Bull  of  John  XVIII,  for  this  convent,  March  29th,  1005,  ^  ^^  ^^* 
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the  Vestararius  Theophylact,  the  Superista  John, 
Demetrius  son  of  Meliosus,  Balduin,  Franco,  Gregory 
of  the  Aventine,  Benedict  Miccino,  Crescentius, 
Benedict  de  Flumine,  Benedict  de  Leone  de  Ata,  the 
Dux  Adrian,  Benedict,  the  son  of  Sei^ius,  and 
others.^  Two  distinct  classes  of  judges  are  here 
evident.  To  the  first  class  belonged,  as  previously, 
the  ministers  of  the  Papal  Palace,  prelates,  who  soon 
after  the  time  of  Alberic  were  called  yWiu:^^  ordinarii. 
The  Princeps  of  the  Romans  then  accepted  the 
Papal  organisation  of  justice  unaltered.  The  second 
class  was  formed  as  before  by  the  city  nobility,  who 
now,  however,  appeared  as  Curiales  or  courtiers  of 
the  Prince.  These  nobles  were  obliged  to  appear  at 
these  courts  of  justice  as  assessors,  a  duty  which  was 
often  very  irksome.  Permanent  assessors,  such  as  the 
French  Scabini  or  the  X^Xitx  Judices  Dativiy  did  not  as 
yet  exist.  The  "optimates"  were  therefore  actual 
judges  who  pronounced  sentence,  or  were  present  in 
the  capacity  of  boni  homines} 

Vat,  793 1 ).  It  is  probable  that  this  man  was  the  Comes  Benedictus,  hus- 
band of  the  Senatrix  Stephania.  In  the  same  boll,  property  outside  the 
porta  Pancratii\&  designated  as  belonging  to  the  house  of  Theophylact : 
casale  de  Stcpkano  et  Theophilacto  germanis^  casaU  de  Maroza  olimpr<h 
Jetissa  (iox  prefetissa). 

1  A.  vv,  Pont,  Dom,  Stephani  VIII,  P.  P,  Ind,  XV,  m,  Aug,  die  17. 
Now  printed  in  the  Regesto  Sublacense  (Rome,  1885),  p.  202.  Bene- 
dictus  is  the  first  known  Count  of  the  Campagna  ;  this  county  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Popes  when  they  became  masters  of  Latium.  It 
corresponded  to  the  Presidium  of  the  province  in  ancient  times. 

'  It  is  signed  by  nine  assessors  ;  one  thus  :  Balduinum  nobilem 
virum  interf.  The  frequently  recurring  nobilis  vir  is  probably  equiva- 
lent to  the  bonus  hotno^  the  Rachimburgius  of  the  Franks,  or  prwt' 
homme ;  for  to  such  German  noblemen  corresponded  in  Rome  the 
nobiles  viri. 
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3.  Alberic's  Moderation— Hugo  repeatedly  besieges 
Rome — His  daughter  Alda  marries  Alberic — 
Alberic's  Relations  with  Byzantium — Leo  VII. 
936 — Retrospect  of  Benedictine  Monasticism — 
Its  Decay — The  Reform  of  Cluny — Alberic's 
energy  regarding  it — Odo  of  Cluny  in  Rome^ — 
Continuation  of  the  History  of  Farfa — The 
Sabine  Province. 

Aibcric's  None  of  the  vices  which  disgraced  his  mother  and 
raogetic  King  Hugo  have  ever  been  laid  to  Alberic's  charge ; 
and  if  he  awoke  the  ire  of  the  chroniclers,  it  was 
solely  because  he  deprived  the  Pope  of  the  temporal 
government,  had  kept  him  a  prisoner,  and  apparently 
tyrannised  over  the  Church.*  The  partisans  of 
German  Imperial  power  denounce  him  as  a  usurper. 
Nevertheless  his  dominion  was  in  no  way  a  usurpa- 
tion as  regards  the  Empire,  for  the  Empire  was  at 
the  time  extinct ;  nor  did  the  King  of  Italy  possess 
any  claim  over  Rome.  If  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Second,  when  a  lawful  emperor  still  reigned,  the 
Romans  (among  whom  the  tradition  of  the  republic 
or  the  rights  of  Imperial  election  still  lingered)  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  power  of  altering  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  transferring  it  to  the  Pope,  now,  when 
there  was  no  longer  an  emperor,  they  held  them- 
selves all  the  more  entitled  to  assume  a  like  privilege. 
Rome  had  not  been  presentedVto  the  Popes  by  either 

*  Hence  Liutprand,  Legatio^  c  62  :  Vemm  cum  impiissimtis  Albert" 
CM,  quern  turn  stillatim  cupiditas^  sedvelut  torrens,  impleverat,  Ramanam 
dvUatem  sibi  usurparet^  dominumque\  apostolicum  quasi  servum  pro- 
prium  in  conelavi  teneret. 
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Pipin  or  Charles ;  it  had  surrendered  itself  wiUingly 
into  their  hands.  The  Carolingian  Imperial  constitu- 
tion, which  recognised  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes,  had  fallen  with  the  Imperium.  The  Romans 
now  again  resumed  their  ancient  right,  untroubled 
by  the  thought  that  the  Popes  had  acquired  rights 
over  the  city,  not  only  such  as  had  been  given  by 
time,  but  yet  more  by  the  thousand  glorious  works 
which  had  made  new  Rome  the  creation  of  the 
Church.  The  Romans,  therefore,  as  they  had  elected 
a  Pope,  now  elected  a  prince  from  among  themselves, 
to  whom  they  transferred  the  temporal  power,  as 
formerly  they  had  transferred  it  to  the  Pope. 

Forced  by  circumstances  to  moderation,  Alberic 
contented  himself  with  dominion  over  the  city  and  its 
territory,  so  far  as  the  territory  stood  in  his  power. 
He  bore  the  modest  but  dignified  title  of  "  Prince  and 
Senator  of  all  the  Romans,"  without  allowing  himself 
to  be  dazzled  by  higher  ambitions ;  for  in  order  to 
acquire  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  gain  possession  of  the  Crown  of  the 
Lombard  kingdom.  Instead,  however,  of  striving  to 
wrest  this  crown  from  Hugo,  as  an  adventurer  would 
have  done,  he  wisely  restricted  himself  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  his  power  in  Rome,  and  scarcely  at  any 
other  time  has  the  city  enjoyed  peace  and  security 
such  as  that  which  it  enjoyed  during  the  long  reign 
of  Alberic. 

Hugo's  desire  for  revenge  was  foreseen.     He  came  Hu^o 
with  an  army  in  933,  burning  with  impatience  to  RoiSIn 
punish  the  city,  to  claim  the  rights  which  his  marriage  ^°°^ 
with  Marozia  had   given  him,  and  to  obtain    the 
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Imperial  crown.  Although  he  attacked  the  walls  day 
after  day,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  without  having 
achieved  any  result,  and  to  satisfy  himself  with  laying 
waste  the  Campagna.*  He  returned  in  936  and  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  His  army  was  thinned  by 
pestilence,  and  he  found  himself  at  length  obliged  to 
make  peace  with  Alberic,  Odo  of  Cluny  probably 
acting  as  mediator.^  Hugo  condescended  to  give 
Alda,  his  legitimate  daughter,  in  marriage  to  his 
invincible  step-son.  He  hoped  by  this  alliance  to 
draw  the  brave  Roman  into  his  power.  He  deceived 
himself,  however ;  for  although  Alberic  brought  his 
royal  betrothed  into  the  city  he  did  not  bring  his 
father-in-law,  to  whose  rebellious  vassals,  however,  he 
accorded  an  asylum  in  Rome.  His  efforts  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  a  Greek  princess  having  proved  unavail- 
Aiberic  ing,  he  now  married  Alda.  The  chronicler  of  Soracte 
^^^  relates  that  he  had  sent  Benedict  of  the  Campagna  as 
^^^»  his  envoy  to  Byzantium,  and  had  prepared  his  palace 
for  the  reception  of  a  Greek  bride.  But  this  marriage, 
says    the    chronicler,  never  took    place.^      Alberic 

^  Collecia  tnultitudine prqficiscUur^ Romani ;  cujus  quamquam  loca  et 
provincias  circum  circa  miseri  devcutaret,  eamqtu  ipsam  quotidicmo 
itnpctu  impugnctretf  ingreditndi  cam  tamen  effectum  obtinere  mm  potuit, 
Liutpr.,  iv.  c.  2.  Flodoard,  Chron,^  A,  993  :  Hugo  R,  Italia  Romam 
obsidct, 

'  Flodoard,  A.  936,  Liutpr.,  iv.  c  3.  VHa  S,  Qdonis,  Surius  vi. 
18.  Nov.  II.  c.  5.  II.  c.  7 :  cum  Romuleam  urbem  propter  inimicittcu^ 
qua  ei  erant  cum  Alberico  principe^  Hugo  rex — obsideret^  vir  sanctus 
et  intra  et  extra  urbem  discurrens^  hortabatur  eos  ad  mutuam 
pacem^  &c. 

•  Consilio  iniit  Aibericus principeSf  ut  de  sanguine  Gracor,  impercttor,^ 
sibi  uxore  sociandam,  Transmissus  Benedietus  Campaniam  (it  is 
Bened.  Campanino ;  the  chronicler  was  well  informed)  a  Constantino 
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undoubtedly  made  advances  to  the  Greek  Court, 
seeking  to  win  recognition  as  prince  and  to  acquire 
importance  by  an  alliance  so  illustrious.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  the  Byzantine  ruler  had 
^atn  become  formidable.  The  successes  of  the 
Greeks  brought  them  nearer  to  Rome,  and  the 
Emperors  of  the  East  had  never  ceased  to  r^ard 
themselves  as  lawful  Roman  Emperors,  Alliance 
with  the  Eastern  Court  would  have  lent  Alberic 
support  against  Hugo ;  and  Byzantium  might  have 
consented,  had  the  Prince  humbled  himself  to  become 
its  Fatridus.  The  date  of  these  negotiations  is 
uncertain ;  the  negotiations  themselves  are  obscure, 
and  we  only  know  that  Alberic  strove  to  acquire  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Romanus,  and  forced  the  Pope 
to  concede  the  use  of  the  pallium  to  the  Byzantine 
patriarch  Theophylact,  son  of  the  Emperor,  although 
Theophylacf  5  successors  in  the  Patriarchate  were  not 
to  sue  for  the  Papal  permission.  This  uncanonical 
concession  reveals  the  policy  of  Alberic,  but  does  not 
prove  that  he  wished  to  render  Rome  again  subject 
to  the  Greek  yoke.  Rather  were  his  n^otiations 
shattered  by  Hugo's  intrigues,  and  by  his  own  refusal 
to  betray  Rome.' 

Pope  John  the  Eleventh  died  in  January  936,  after 
having  spent  five  inglorious  years,  restricted  to  his 
spiritual    office  and  under    his    brother's    watchful 

ofelim,  ul  ftrfiitrel  omnia,  qualitcr  sibi  sodandos  esiel,  &c.  Vtrum- 
tamat  ad  thaiamum  nupttis  turn  fervtnil,  c.  34. 

'  Concerning  the  concession  of  the  pallium,  see  Ijutpiand,  LegcUio,  c. 
63.  Hugo  effecled  a  marriage  between  Romanus  II.  iLod  his  beautlTnl 
iUc^timale  daughter  Bertha  in  943.  He  had  sent  Liutpcond's  ^Either 
to  Bjpiantium  as  early  as  937. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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eye.*  The  ruler  of  Rome  now  forced  a  Benedictine 
Leo  VII,  monk  to  accept  the  tiara.*  The  yielding  disposition 
9^539-  ®^  ^^^  ^^^  Seventh  made  him  a  serviceable  Pope  in 
the  hands  of  Alberic,  and,  renouncing  as  he  did  the 
temporal  power,  the  relations  between  Prince  and 
Pope,  remained  harmonious.  Leo,  suppressing  a  sight 
called  his  tyrant  and  patron  "  the  merciful  Alberic, 
his  beloved  spiritual  son,  and  the  most  glorious  prince 
of  the  Romans,"*  The  historian  Flodoard  dedicates 
some  grateful  verses  to  Leo,  because  the  Pope  had 
accorded  him  a  friendly  reception,  Flodoard  praised 
him  as  a  priest  should  be  praised,  as  a  pious  man  who 
strove  after  God  and  despised  worldly  things,  and  the 
historian  does  not  allude  to  Alberic  by  one  single 
syllable.*     He  thus  made  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

The  shrewd  Prince  of  the  Romans  had  placed  a 
pious  monk  in  S.  Peter's  Chair,  and  there  caused  him 
to  distinguish  himself  by  his  apostolic  virtues.     Pope 

*  Vi  vacuus,  splendore  carens,  modo  sacra  minisirans, 
Fratre  a  Pairicio  juris  moderamine  rapto. 

Qui  mairem  incestani  rerum  fcutigia  moccho 

Tradere  conantem  decimum  sub  claustra  Joannem 

Qua  dederat,  claustri  vigili  et  mstode  subegit, — Flodoard, 

•  That  the  consecration  of  Leo  VII. '"took  place  before  Jan.  9th,  936,  is 
shown  by  Pagi  from  his  bull,  K  Id.  Jan,  Ind,  XI,  A,  Pont,  III, 
(Mabill.,  Annal,  iii.  708). 

•  Misericors  Albericus — noster  spiritucUis  filius  et  ghriosus  Princeps 
Ronumor,  Peg,  Subl,  45,  col.  2.,  A,  937,  of  which  further. 

*  Septimus  exsurgit  Leo,  nee  tanun  ista  volutans. 
Nee  curans  apices  mundi,  nee  celsa  requirens. 
Sola  Dei  qua  sunt  aJacri  sub  pectore  volvens, 
Culminaque  evitans,  oblata  subire  renutans, 
Paptus  ab  erigitur,  dignusque  nitore  probatur 
Regniinis  eximii,  Petrique  in  sede  iocatur^  etc. 

Flodoard  ends  his  Vita  Pont,  with  Leo  VII, 
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and  Prince  tc^ether  strove  to  restore  cloistral  dis- 
cipline, and  we  must  therefore  bestow  a  glance  on 
monasticism. 

In  the  course  of  four  centuries  the  institution  of  After  a 
Benedict  had  accomplished  its  work  in  the  history  of  |^t 
civilization    and    had    now   fallen   into    decay.     Its  ^^"^ 
mission  had  consisted  in  helping  to  form  the  new  djcUne 
Christian  society.     In  the  midst  of  barbarian  nations  dsm  bili 
Benedictine  monks  had  represented  in  their  com-  *"  ''"^'■ 
munities  an  orderly,  if  one-sided  society,  whose  form 
-  was  that  of  a  family  under  the  guidance  of  a  father, 
and  united  by  principles  of  authority  and  love.     The 
laws  of  civic   life    had  perished ;  but  the  Benedic- 
tines had  written  a  new  code  of  civil  law,  and  the 
rule  of  Benedict  was  the  most  ancient  law  book  of 
the  Middle  Ages.    Thus  the  seeds  of  a  society  of 
brotherly  love  were  sown  in  the  midst  of  barbarism. 
While  the  world  was  reduced  to  a  smoking  cinder- 
heap,  these  societies  led  peaceable,  industrious  and 
holy  lives.    They  displayed  a  realm  of  moral  ideals 
to  the  rude  nations  around,  a  realm  where  temporal 
wants    were   unknown,    and   where    obedience    and 
humility  flourished.    With  Apostolic  zeal  they  con- 
verted the  heathen.     Under  their  guidance  the  gospel 
aided  the  sword  of  Charles  in  the  conquest  of  new 
provinces,   and   in   extending    the    confines    of   the 
Church.    Their  convents  were  the  refuges  of  misfor- 
tune and  guilt,,_^and  at  the  same  time  the  honoured 
colonies   of  leaoning,    the   only   schools   left   to  the 
impoverished  human  race,  the  asylum  where  the  last 
remains    of  classic    culture    found    shelter.     Their 
dreams  or  ideas  were  lost  to  sight  tn  the  furthest 
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distance  of  heaven.  Nevertheless  they  sowed  and 
reaped  and  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  earth  into 
spacious  granaries.  Since  they  themselves  possessed 
estates,  and  laboured  in  the  field  according  to  the 
practical  rule  of  Benedict,  they  became  founders  of 
cities  and  colonies,  and  numberless  tracts  of  land 
owed  their  cultivation,  inhabitants  and  prosperity  to 
Benedictine  energy.^  The  order  accomplished  a  great 
work  of  civilization  by  the  social  principle  of  Christian 
love,  by  schools,  by  agriculture,  by  the  foundation  of 
towns,  by  a  thousand  peaceful  means  in  the  midst  of 
rude,  opposing  forces,  and  by  the  association  of  secular 
elements  with  the  Church.  The  glorious  mission 
which  the  institution  of  Benedict  thus  achieved 
secures  it  a  foremost  place  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
In  spite  of  the  many  reformations  which  followed  in 
after  times,  in  spite  of  the  new  and  in  part  famous 
orders  which  arose,  no  society  ever  attained  either 
the  Christian  virtues  or  the  social  importance  of 
Benedict's  foundation,  for  all  obeyed  some  special 
impulse,  were  at  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  were 
the  outcome  of  some  tendency  of  the  time. 

The  rapid  decay  of  the  Benedictines  was  every- 
where closely  connected  with  the  decline  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy.  The  ruin  of  both  sprang 
from  the  same  source.     Monasticism,  however,  more 

^  Of  this  we  have  mnumerable  examples  in  every  country.  I  content 
myself  with  one.  The  visitor  to  Monte  Casino,  who  has  the  villages 
on  the  surrounding  mountains  pointed  out  to  him  by  name,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  so  many  called  after  saints.  They  are  all  foundations 
of  the  monastery :  S.  Germano,  S.  Pietro  in  Fine,  S.  Elia,  S.  Angelo, 
S.  Pietro  in  Curris,  S.  Giorgio,  S.  Apollinare,  S.  Ambrogio,  S.  Andrea, 
S.  Vittore. 
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than   ecclesiastical  or  political   institutions,  bore  in 
itself  an  essential  germ  of  dissolution.     No  sooner 
had    secular    considerations    assumed  the  foremost 
place  in  consequence  of  the  new  political  order,  of 
which  Charles  had  been  the  founder,  than  the  latent 
opposition  between  spiritual  and  temporal  elements 
showed  its  power.    After  a  long  period  of  renuncia- 
tion, the  human  mind,  forsaking  the  mystic  spheres 
beyond,  again  took   possession  of  the  world  which 
monasticism  had  despised.     While  the  realities  of  life 
claimed  their  rights,  they  entered  into  the  harshest 
opposition  to  the  religious  ideal  of  virtue  and  produced 
the  most  hideous  caricatures.     The  tenth,  like  the 
fifteenth,  century  reveals  society  in  a  state  of  violent 
ferment.     It  is  not,  however,  the  historian's  duty  to 
trace  the  process  of  thought     Rather  may  he  point 
out  how  the  decay  of  monasticism  set  in  with  the 
wealth  of  the  monasteries,  and  how  it  arose  out  of  the 
dignities  and  offices    in   Church  and   State,  which 
fostered  the  ambition  of  the  monks,  who  won  great 
influence  at  the  royal  courts,  and  even  ascended  S. 
Peter's  Chair.     In  possession  of  incalculable  wealth, 
the  monasteries  had  been  converted  into  principalities, 
the  Abbots  into  Counts ;  and  Charles  the  Great  had 
already  set  the  fatal  example  of  bestowing  abbeys 
upon  secular  barons.     The  estates  of  these  abbeys 
were  squandered  on  the  relatives,  friends  and  vassals 
of  the  Abbots,  and  were  soon  seized  by  a  thousand 
greedy  robbers.     Egotism,  the  increasing    love    of 
pleasure,  the  inconceivable  corruption  produced   by 
the  spirit  of  faction,  were,  however,  no  more  respon- 
sible for  the  want  of  discipline  than  the  insecurity  of 
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political  conditions.  The  repeated  sacks  of  the  con- 
vents by  Hungarians  and  Saracens  dealt  them  their 
death-blow.  Many  abbeys  were  destroyed,  and  the 
monks  were  scattered.  Where  the  monasteries 
remained  standing,  their  rules  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  monasticism  was  disint^rated,  as  was  also  the 
canonical  constitution  of  the  secular  clergy  which  had 
once  been  a  matter  of  so  much  concern  to  Lewis  the 
Pious. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  decay  of  these  institu- 
tions reached  its  uttermost  limit,  than  a  remarkable 
religious  reaction  set  in.     Holy  men,  rising  apparently 
out  of  the  dust  of  S.  Benedict,  suddenly  appearedto 
support  the  falling  heaven  of  Christianity.  Ftn  the 
i^  ^     /nudst  of  the  universal  dread  of  the  approaching  end 
f/^%y       of   the  world,   a    new  impulse    to    asceticism    was, 
f^  |_awakened^|  Out  of  the  chaos  of  licentious  passion 

K^  penitent  love  rose  triumphant.     Founders  of  orders, 

hermits,  penitents,  enthusiastic  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Thebaid,  sprang  from  the  soil.  Missionaries  and 
martyrs  wandered  from  end  to  ead  of  the  wild  Slav 
country,  princes  and  tyrants  veiled  themselves  again 
in  the  cowl  of  the  monks,  and  piety  began  to 
illumine  the  darkest  century  of  the  Church's  history 
as  the  radiance  of  stars  illuminates  the  darkness  of 
some  cheerless  night. 
The  The  Benedictine  reform  originated  in  France,  where 

reform  of    Berno  founded   his  celebrated  monastery  in   Cluny 
^2J|^-    about  the  year  910,  William,   Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
having  presented  him  with  the  villa  Cluniacum  for  the 
purpose.     The  order  of  monasticism  revived  by  Berno 
on   the  foundation  of  the   Benedictine  rule  spread 
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rapidly  over  Europe.  Berno  was,  however,  soon  sur- 
passed by  his  pupil  Odo,  the  Abbot,  who,  as  mission- 
ary of  monastic  reform,  travelled  from  land  to  land. 
Henceforward  the  rule  of  Cluny  began  to  govern  the 
spiritual  world.  Its  influence  has  been  well  likened 
to  that  exercised  by  the  later  Jesuits  at  royal  courts. 
The  system  of  Cluny,  equally  with  that  of  Loyola,  was 
calculated  to  concentrate  the  moral  world  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pope.  Thus  even  in  her  times  of 
greatest  distress  the  Church  has  never  failed  to 
develop  from  within  forces  capable  of  investing  her 
with  a  new  life.  The  order  of  Cluny  is  the  first  link 
in  the  long  chain  of  spiritual  militant  orders  which 
reaches  down  to  latest  times. 

Odo  was  highly  honoured  by  King  Hugo,  not  less  Odo  of 
so  by  Alberic.  He  came  several  times  to  Rome,  ^^* 
where  Leo  the  Seventh  and  Alberic  employed  him  to 
restore  cloistral  discipline.  In  936  they  made  over  to 
him  the  Abbey  of  S.  Paul,  the  buildings  of  which  were 
falling  to  ruin,  and  whose  monks  had  either  deserted 
or  were  living  a  life  of  license.  Odo  introduced  other 
brethren  and  placed  at  their  head  Baldwin  of  Monte 
Casino  (a  monastery  which  he  had  already  reformed).* 
In  939  Alberic  entrusted  Odo  with  the  Suppentine ' 

^  Mabillon,  Annal,  Ben,^  iii.  432. 

*[In  both  the  German  and  Italian  editions  the  word  is  printed 
Suppontine.  This  word,  which  was  not  found  in  any  dictionary  or 
Church  history,  and  which  seemed  to  defy  all  explanation,  proved  a 
source  of  gr^t  perplexity.  Signor  Bonghi,  Ex-Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Italy,  however,  has  kindly  sent  the  following  solu- 
tion:  "The  Suppontino  of  Gregorovius,"  he  writes,  **is  a  title 
added  to  the  convent  of  S.  Elia.  The  building  is  situated  on  a 
steep  cliff,  at  the  foot  of  which  rushes  a  torrent  that  flows  into  the 
Treja.    It  is  believed  that  from  this  cliff  is  derived  the  word  Suppcntonia^ 
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monastery  of  S.  Elias  in  Roman  Tuscany,  presented 
him  with  his  own  palace  near  S.  Alexius  and  Boni- 
facius,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  monastery. 
Thus  arose  the  convent  of  S.  Maria — a  monument  of 
the  celebrated  Roman,  and  a  building  which,  as  the 
S.  Maria  Priory  of  Malta,  still  exists  on  the  Aventine/  Alberic, 
dentine,  moreover,  appointed  Odo  Archimandrite  of  all  the 
cemobite  communities  within  Roman  territory.  The 
chronicle  of  Farfa,  which  records  the  fact,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Pope,  who  stood  behind  the  Prince  in 
the  background.  The  convents  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S. 
Agnese  also  owed  their  reform  on  the  system  of  Cluny 
to  Alberic.  The  Prince  of  Rome  carefully  enquired 
into  the  condition  of  all  abbeys  and  bishoprics  that 
stood  "under  his  dominion."  Their  ruin,  which 
entailed  the  impoverishment  of  the  peasant  and  the 
ruin  of  agriculture,  could  be  to  him  no  matter  of 
indifference.  He  strove  to  uphold  the  power  of  the 
monasteries,  in  order  that  he  might  fill  them  with 
adherents  of  his  own,  who  helped  to  impose  a  check 
on  the  refractory  nobility.  He  also  befriended  the 
monastery  of  Subiaco  in  937,  confirming  the  privi- 

the  name  given  to  the  convent  by  S.  Gregory  in  his  Dialogues.  A 
mediaeval  document  speaks  of  it  as  Motiasterium  .  .  .  in  Pentania ; 
and  three  authors,  Tomasetti  {Campagna  Romand)^  Ranghiasca  and 
Moroni, 'when  writing  of  the  convent,  make  use  of  the  same  terms." — 
Translator.] 

*  Constructio  Farf.,  p.  536:  suanique  domum  proprunn  ubi  ipse 
natus  est  Roma  positam  in  AverUino  rnonte  concessit  ad  monast,  con- 
struendum  quod  usque  ktdie  (beginning  of  saec  xi.)  stare  videtur  in 
hanore  S.  Maria,  Aligem,  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino  after  Baldwin, 
came  from  this  convent  in  1013  ;  Aimo  is  mentioned  as  AbbcUe  monast 
S,  Marie  qui  ponitur  in  Aventino  (Mittarelli,  AnncU.  Camald,,  App. 
206).  ■  Constr,  Farf.  Bined,  ofSoracte,  c.  33. 
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leges  of  John  the  Tenth,  who  had  bestowed  upon  it 
the  possession  of  Castrum  Sublacense,  where  the 
Abbot  through  his  bailiff  now  exercised  jurisdiction. 
He  confirmed  the  same  abbot  in  possession  of  the 
deserted  convent  of  S.  Erasmus  on  the  Coelian,  and 
henceforward  this  monastery  remained  united  to  the 
monastery  of  Subiaco.* 

In  its  neighbourhood  stood  the  Abbey  of  Andrew 
and  Gregory,  a  building  which  we  only  mention  as 
forming  the  subject  of  Alberic's  most  celebrated 
charter,  Alberic  presented  Castel  Mazzano  with  all 
its  belongings  and  coloni  to  the  Abbot  Benedict  on 
January,i4th,  945.  This  place,  then  a  family  possession 
of  Alberic,  stood  in  the  diocese  of  Nepi,  where  Sergius, 
brother  of  the  prince,  was  bishop.  A  copy  of  the 
precious  document,  which  was  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Senator  of  the  Romans, 
has  been  preserved  by  a  happy  accident,'  and  the 

1  The  BuU  of  John  X.,  VI.  Id.  Majt.  Ann.  Pont.  III.  Ind.  /F.— 
per  man.  Marini  Ep.  S.  Polimartunsis  Eccl.  et  Biblioth,  Diploma 
of  Leo  VII.  per  interoentum  Alberici  ghriosi  Principis  atque  omn, 
Romanor.  Senatoris^  in  which  he  confirms  the  Abbot  Leo  in  possession 
of  the  convent  of  S.  Erasmus  ahready  presented  to  him  by  John  X., 
V.  Id.  Febr.  Ind.  XI.,  A.  936.  Confirmation  of  Castrum  Sub/.  IV. 
Nan.  Aug.  A.  Pont.  II.  Ind.  X,,  937.  The  reader  will  now  find  all 
these  documents,  which  I  took  from  ,the  Cod.  Sessor.,  in  the  Regesto 
Sublacense  (Rome,  1885). 

'^I  have  already  referred  to  this  document  t  Albericus  Princeps 
atq,  om,  Rom,  Senator  hinc  a  die  preseniis  donationis  cartula  de  supra- 
scriptis  immobilibus  locis  etfamiliis  cum  eorum  pertinentiis  facta  a  me 
cum  meis  consortibus  in  suprascripto  Monast^po  in  perpeiuum,  sicut 
superius  legitur,  manu  propria  subscripsi^  et  testes  qui  subscriberent 
rogavi. 

Signum  f  manu  suprascripta  Marozza  nobilissima 
femina  donatrice  qui  supra  Lra  f  n. 
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tyrant  of  Rome  thus  appears  in  a  new  light,  as  the 
zealous  promoter  of  monasticism.  Legend  further 
ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  S.  Stephen 
and  Cyriacus  near  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  to  his  sisters.^ 
But  nowhere  was  the  reform  more  necessary  than  in 
Condition  Farfa.  The  celebrated  monastery,  which  the  Popes 
"**  had  in  vain  striven  to  bring  under  their  rule,  no  longer 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  an  Emperor,  since  Emperor 
at  this  time  there  was  none.  The  ruler  of  Rome, 
however,  now  regarded  himself  as  overlord  of  Farfa. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  fall  of  the  abbey 
and  must  now  continue  its  history.  The  Abbot 
RoflFred  had  rebuilt  Farfa,  and  as  a  reward  had  been 
murdered  in  936  by  two  of  his  monks,  Campo  and 
Hildebrand.  Campo,  a  noble  Sabine,  had  come  to 
the  monastery  while  a  youth,  to  be  instructed  in 
grammar  and  medicine  by  the  Abbot.  The  pupil 
gave  tangible  proof  of  his  proficiency  in  the  latter  art 
by  the  efficacy  with  which  he  prepared  a  cup  of  poison 
for  his  benefactor.2  By  means  of  gifts,  he  acquired 
the  dignity  of  Abbot  from  King  Hugo,  and  together 
with  Hildebrand  now  entered  on  a  life  of  dissolute 
enjoyment  In  a  year  they  were  adversaries.  Hilde- 
brand, banished  from  the  monastery,  proclaimed  him- 

Signum  f  ma$tu  suprascripta  Stephania^  etc, 
Berta  nobiitssima  pueila,  etc, 
Sergius  Dei  gr,  Episcop,  S,  Nepesine  Eccl,^  etc, 
Constantinus  in  Dei  nom,  nobilis  znr,,  etc.    K  fundus  Nzttnus  near 
Vegi  is  mentioned  in  the  epitaph  of  two  children  of  Theophylact 
mentioned  above :  it  was  probably  connected  with  Mazzano. 
*  Martinelli,  Primo  Trofeo^  etc,  p.  57  sq, 

'  The  dying  abbot  humorously  exclaimed :  Campigenas  Campo^  male 
qu€tm  me  ccmtpigenasti! — Hugo  of  Farfa^  p.  535. 
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self  Abbot  in  the  conventual  estate  of  the  March  of 
Fermo,  and  Farfa  remained  divided  for  years.     Both 
men  had  wives,  and  Campo  had  also  become  through 
Liuza  the  father  of  seven  daughters  and  three  sons, 
whom  he  brought  up  in  princely  luxury.     Under  the 
guise  of  leases  and   contracts  he  squandered    the 
monastic  estates  on  his  followers  and  soldiers,  and 
assumed  the^osition  of  a  prince  in   the    Sabina. 
Hildebrand  pursued  the  same  course  at  Fermo.     One 
day    the    latter    invited    his    mistresses,    sons    and 
daughters  and  knights  to  a  feast  at  his  residence,  S. 
Victoria.     The  castle  caught  fire  while  the  company 
was  in  a  state  of  intoxication.     Countless  treasures 
brought  by  Hildebrand  from  Farfa  were  destroyed. 
The  monks  had  followed  the  example  of  the  Abbot ;     | 
each  of  them  had  married  a  mistress  according  to  the     ' 
rites  of  the  Church.^    They  no  longer  dwelt  in  the 
monastery ;  each  had  his  villa,  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  at  Farfa  on  Sundays  to  exchange  thejc       ^ 
jovial  greetings.     They  had  robbed  the  monastery  of 
all  its  valuables.     They  had  even  carried  oflF  the  gold     1- 
seals  from  the  Imperial  diplomas  and  replaced  them 
by  others  of  lead.     The  consecrated  vestments  of 
brocade  had  been   converted  into  dresses  for  their 
mistresses,  the  altar  vessels  into  earrings  and  oma-    / 
ments.     This  state  of  things  lasted  for  half  a  century.  / 
As  soon,  however,  as  Hugo  left  him  free  in  the  Sabina, 
Alberic  strove  to  suppress  these  disorders  and  to  bring 
the  province  under  subjection  to  Rome.     Odo  found 
full  occupation  at  Farfa.     He  sent  monks  to  introduce 

*  DesimcHo  Farf,^  p.  535,  and  the  Chron,  Farf,^  which  frequently 
agrees  with  it  word  for  word. 


^ 


^r 
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the  rule  of  Cluny ;  Campo,  however,  refused  to  receive 
them,  and  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  strangle 
the  brethren  by  night  in  their  beds,  they  effected  their 
escape  to  Rome.  Hereupon  Alberic  himself  marched 
with  the  militia  to  the  Abbey.  He  expelled  the 
Abbot,  installed  the  brethren  of  Cluny,  and  entrusted 
the  convent  to  Dagobert  of  Cumae,  with  orders  that 
everything  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  should  be 
restored.  These  events  took  place  in  947.  But  in 
the  course  of  five  years  the  new  Abbot  was  poisoned ; 
the  former  disgraceful  state  of  things  was  renewed, 
and  lasted,  with  some  interruptions,  until,  under  the 
Ottos,  the  monastery  again  arrests  our  attention,^ 

Alberic  also  reformed  the  monastery  of  S.  Andrew 
on  Soracte,  thus  extending  his  power  over  the  Sabina. 
This  territory  had  hitherto  belonged  to  Spoleto,  but 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards  severed  from  the 
The  province.     For  in  939  we  find  rectors  of  the  Sabina, 

who  were  indifferently  called  dux,  comes,  or  marchio. 
The  Lombard  Ingebald,  husband  of  Theodoranda,  a 
daughter  of  the  Roman  Consul  Gratianus,  meets  our 
notice  as  the  first  rector  of  the  district  in  939.* 

*  The  monk  who  had  poisoned  Dagobert  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Garganus,  but  after  having  striven  in  vain  for  a  whole  year  to  climb 
the  mountain  he  disappeared.     Destruct,  Farf,^  p.  537. 

*  FcUteschi^  Serie  248  and  Dipl,  61.  The  district  is,  as  a  rule,  called 
Territorium  or  Comitatus.  These  documents  are  dated  with  the  rule 
of  the  Pope,  of  the  Bishop,  and  of  the  Rector  of  the  Sabina,  A.  948 
(n,.63):  Temporib,  dom,  Agapiti^PP,  etjohannis  Episcopi  tt  Teuxams 
ComiHs  Rcctorisq,  Territor,  Sabin,  mense  Sept,  Nothing  is  ever 
dated  from  Alberic,  but  with  the  coronation  of  Otto  I.  the  date  of  the 
Imperial  reign  is  adopted.  The  Catalog.  Imp.  of  the  Chrm.  Farfa 
mentions  Leo  as  first  Dux  Sabinensis ;  after  him  Azo,  Joseph,  Teuzo. 


Sabina. 
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4.  Stephen  VIII.   Pope,  939 — Alberic    suppresses    a 

REVOLT — MaRINUS  II.  POPE,  942  —  HUGO  AGAIN 
LAYS  SIEGE  TO  ROME  —  He  IS  OVERTHROWN  BY 
BeRENGAR    of    IvREA — LOTHAR,    KiNG  OF     ItALY — 

Peace  between  Hugo  and  Alberic — Agapitus  II. 
Pope,  946 — Berengar,  King  of  Italy,  950 — The 
Italians  summon  Otto  the  Great  —  Alberic 
refuses  to  admit  him  to  Rome  —  Berengar 
becomes  his  Vassal — Death  of  Alberic,  954. 

Meanwhile  Leo  the  Seventh  had  died  in  939  and  ^i?^^ 
been  succeeded  by  the  Roman  Stephen  the  Eighth.*  939-943. 
History  makes  little  mention  of  the  reign  of  the  latter 
Pope,  for  under  the  rule  of  Alberic  the  pontiffs  did 
little  more  than  give  their  names  to  bulls.  A  solitary 
voice  informs  us  that  Stephen,  mutilated  in  some 
insurrection,  had  hidden  his  humiliation  in  misan- 
thropic solitude ;  and  the  statement,  even  if  a  fable, 
throws  a  light  on  the  conception  of  mankind  as  to 
what  the  Popes  were  in  those  days.' 

Stephen  the  Eighth  owed  his  elevation  to  Alberic.  Aiboic 
If,  as  was  afterwards  supposed,  he  had  been  so  cruelly  a  revolt, 
illtreated  by  the  followers,  or  actually  by  the  orders 
of  the  prince,  we  may  infer  that  he  had  joined  in  some 
conspiracy  against  him,  although,  when  a  conspiracy 
is  spoken  of,  the  Pope  is  not  mentioned,  and  among 

It  continues  the  series  down  to  10S4.  I  shall  show  that  the  Crescentii 
there  made  themselves  hereditary  counts. 

*  The  length  of  Stephen's  rule  (a.  3  w.  3  d,  15),  is  given  in  the  Cod, 
Vat,  1340,  from  which  Georgius,  on  Baronius  A,  939,  concludes  that 
he  was  consecrated  before  July  19th. 

■  Martin.  Polonus  and  Baron.  Contemporary  writers  know  nothing 
of  it. 
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the  conspirators  punished  by  Alberic,  Stephen's  name 
does  not  appear.  That  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
ruler  had  been  made  in  Rome  is,  however,  evident 
The  clergy,  whose  power  he  had  usurped,  and  many 
envious  nobles  gave  ear  to  Hugo's  agents  and  accepted 
their  bribes.  The  chronicler  of  Soracte  suddenly 
draws  a  veil  over  these  occurrences.  He  allows  us, 
however,  to  perceive  a  conspiracy  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  bishops  Benedict  and  Marius.  Alberic's 
own  sisters  also  seem  to  have  been  privy  to  the  plot 
One  of  them,  as  the  monk  informs  us,  betrayed  the 
scheme,  and  the  guilty  were  punished  by  death, 
imprisonment  or  scourging.^  The  strong  arm  of 
Alberic  successfully  controlled  both  clergy  and 
nobility;  no  Pope  dared  stretch  forth  his  hand 
towards  the  temporal  power  during  his  lifetime.  The 
Vicars  of  Christ  obediently  ascended  the  Papal  throne 
and  silently  passed  from  it. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen  (942),  Alberic  appointed 

Marinus     Marinus  the  Second  to  the  Papacy.^    This  shadow  of 

?J^^g^    a  Pope  lasted  more  than  three  years,  timidly  obeying 

the  commands  of  the  Prince,  "without  which   the 

gentle,  peace-loving  man  dared  do  nothing."^    Alberic 

*  Benedict  of  Soracte^  c.  34.  Antial.  Saxo  adA.g^i:  Corruptis cunctis 
opHmatib,^  maximeque  Romanis  Judicib.^  quib,  omnia  venalia  sunt, 

'  Three  years,  6  months  and  13  days  are  given  to  Marinus  II. 
Arguing  from  Ughelli  VIII.  50  (3  Id,  Nov.  ann,  Pont,  Marini  II,  ^ 
Ind,  II,  i,e,  943))  concerning  which  Mansi  refers  to  Baronius  ad.  A, 
943,  Jafii6  beUeves  this  consecration  to  have  taken  place  before  Nov. 
II.  In  the  Reg,  Subl,^  fol.  12,  Cod,  Sessor,  ccxvii.  p.  69,  the  first 
year  of  the  pontificate  is  designated :  anno  Do,  p,  Marini — //.  /*/'., 
in  sede  /.,  Ind,  /.,  vt,  April,  die  1$;  therefore  the  same  year  943. 

'  Electus  Marinus  papa  nan  audebat  adtingere  aliquis  extra  jussio 
Alberici principi, — Ben,  of  Soracte^  c.  32. 
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triumphantly  withstood  the  continued  attempts  of 
Hugo,  who  unweariedly  strove  to  reach  the  Imperial 
Crown  shut  up  within  S.  Peter's.  As  early  as  931, 
he  had  nominated  Lothar  his  youthful  son  as  king 
to  reign  jointly  with  himself,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  position,  had  married  Bertha,  widow  of  Rudolf,  the 
Second  of  Burgundy,  to  whose  daughter,  the  after- 
wards celebrated  Adelaide,  he  had  betrothed  his  son. 
He  sought  a  closer  alliance  with  the  Byzantines,  but 
in  spite  of  his  having  filled  the  highest  episcopal  and 
other  appointments  with  his  Burgundian  followers,  his 
throne  in  Italy  remained  insecure.  Men  regarded 
his  cunning  and  tyrannical  policy  with  hatred.  The 
Lombard  nobility  were  wearied  of  him,  and  his 
unsuccessful  undertakings  against  Rome  diminished 
his  prestige. 

In  941  he  again  appeared  before  the  city,  and  made  Hugo 
his  head-quarters  beside  S.  Agnese.'  It  is  possible  ^^!f%i. 
that  he  spent  the  entire  winter  before  the  walls,  while 
within  the  city  Odo  of  Cluny  sought  to  n^otiate  a 
peace.  Neither  threats,  force,  nor  insidious  promises 
availed  to  open  the  gates.  The  Romans  remained 
faithful  to  Alberic.  They  beheld  the  towns  and 
villages  of  their  territory  ruthlessly  laid  waste,  but 
continued  staunch,  and  the  historian  Liutprand 
marvels   at  the   failure  not  only  of  Hugo's   efforts, 

'  A  donalion  of  Hugo  to  Snlaaco  is  dated  from  7  Kai.  fulii  A,  941, 
Ind,  XIV,,  in  the  15th  ycai  of  Hugo,  in  the  loth  of  Lothar :  actant 
jtucta  Romam  in  MoHasterio  S.  Virgina  Agnes.  Mto-al.  Anna/,,  941, 
I  add  further  a  documenl  for  the  Convent  of  S.  Bened.  in  Telle,  in  the 
Musian  tenitoiy,  dated  6  JTa/.  Julias — Actum  Roma.  Archives  of 
M.  Casino,  cap.  13,  n.  S.  The  seal  is  lacking  to  the  diploma,  which 
has  not  been  edited  b;  Gattnla. 
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but  also  of  his  bribes,  and  is  forced  to  attribute  the 
resistance  of  venal  Rome  to  some  mysterious  divine 
decree. 

The  city  was  at  length  and  for  ever  released  from 
Hugo.  A  storm  burst  over  Lombardy  which  he 
found  himself  unable  to  subdue.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  he  had  not  succeeded  in  quelling  the  hostile 
nobles.  Berengar  of  Ivrea,  son  of  Adalbert,  had  been 
married  to  Hugo's  niece,  Willa,  the  daughter  of  Boso. 
The  King  hoped  by  this  union  to  entrap  the  powerful 
Margrave,  but  Berengar  avoided  the  net  which  was 
laid  for  him  by  flight,  and  [sought  refuge,  first  with 
the  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  afterwards  with  Otto,  the 
German  King.  No  sooner  did  he  know  the  soil  of 
Italy  to  be  sufficiently  undermined  beneath  Hugo's 
feet  than  he  returned  in  945.  Several  bishops  boldly 
declared  for  him.  Milan  opened  her  gates.  The 
Lombards  deserted  Hugo's  flag  to  receive  bishoprics 
and  dignities  from  a  new  autocrat.  Hugo,  however, 
sent  his  popular  son  to  Milan,  to  entreat  the  nobles 
to  leave  him  (Lothar)  at  least  the  crown;  and  so 
wavering  was  the  policy  of  the  Italians,  that  they 
agreed  to  support  him  in  opposition  to  Berengar.* 
Hugo,  having  avowed  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  to  Provence,  Berengar 
in  the  name  of  the  Lombards  announced  that  they 
would  recognise  him  as  heretofore  King  of  Italy. 
Hugo  returned,  however,  to  Provence,  leaving  to  his 

*  Italicnses  auteni  semper  geminis  uti  volunt  dominis^  ut  tdierum 
alierius  terrore  coerceant  This  celebrated  saying  of  Liutprand 
(Antapod.^  L  c  37),  which  is  transcribed  by  the  Chronicle  of  Farfa  (p. 
416)  has  only  now  lost  its  force. 
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son  Lothar  the  semblance  of  an  Italian  kingdom  for 
some  unfortunate  years. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  brought 
peace  to  Rome.  Hugo  renounced  his  claims  in  946, 
and  left  the  undisputed  sovereignty  in  the  city  and 
territory  to  Alberic*  Henceforward  the  Prince  of 
the  Romans  reigned  in  complete  security,  while  the 
Pope,  as  hitherto,  obeyed  his  commands.  Marinus 
the  Second  died  in  March  946  and  was  succeeded  by 
Agapitus  the  Second.  The  new  Pope,  a  Roman  l^  ^^i^!^ 
birth  and  a  prudent  man,  retained  the  pontificate  for  946-95^' 
nearly  ten  years.'  Under  him  the  Papacy  even  began 
to  reassert  itself,  and  reappears  as  taking  part  in 
matters  connected  with  foreign  countries,  matters  in 
which,  under  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Agapitus, 
it  had  had  no  share.  Events,  moreover,  were  shaping 
themselves  for  a  coming  change.  The  energy  of 
German  kings  was  to  imbue  exhausted  Italy  with 
fresh  life,  and  was  to  link  the  fate  of  the  nation  for 
many  a  century  with  the  fortunes  of  the  German 
kingdom. 

The  young  King  Lothar  died  suddenly  on  No- 

*  Flod.  Chrim.  .14.946.  Marinu!  Papadieissit,  ad  suci(ttU  Agapitm : 
tt  pax  inter  Alberiatm  Patriciam  el  Hugonan  Kfgtm  Ilaita  dtpa- 
sciscitur,     Hugo  died  in  947  in  Provence, 

*  Georgius  (Note  to  Baron.,  .i4.  946)  shows  tliat  Agapitus  had  already 
CDteied  on  his  pontificate  in  April,  and  Min^  {ibidem)  tries  lo  prove 
that  he  did  so  on  March  8th  (&om  Murat.,  AnC,  ll.  iii.  146).  In 
February  947,  at  any  rate,  the  first  year  had  not  yet  expired.  Amio 
prima  Agapiti  junior.  P.  P.  Ind.  V.  m.  P'ebr.  die  HI.,  Cod.  Seisor. 
ccxvii.  p.  71.  On  March  36th,  949,  he  still  reckoned  his  third  year. 
Ibid.,  p.  75:  anna  III.  Agap.  II.  Ind.  VII.  Mar.  die  26.  Mansi's 
opinion  is  therefore  mistaken.  According  to  Jafii^  (R.  P.  2  Ed.), 
Aga[ntus  was  consecrated  on  May  loth. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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vember  22ncl,  950,  in  Turin — a  victim  to  fever  or  to 
poison  administered  by  the  Berengarians.  With 
Lothar  the  Burgundian  faction  fell.  The  Italian 
national  party  arose,  and  resumed  the  attempt  which 
had  proved  fatal  alike  to  Guido,  Lambert,  and 
^ngar,  Berengar  the  First.  Berengar  of  Ivrea  took  the 
Italy,  Dec  Lombard  crown  on  December  1 5th,  and  caused  his 
«stni  950-  son  Adalbert  to  be  crowned  co-regent  Italy  thus 
again  possessed  two  native  kings,  the  eyes  of  both  of 
whom  were  turned  to  the  distant  Imperial  crown. 
Berengar,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  over  the  Bur- 
gundian party,  may  probably  have  desired  to  effect  a 
marriage  between  his  son  and  the  widow  of  Lothar, 
but  whether  he  ever  made  any  overtures  for  the  union 
remains  uncertain.^  The  beautiful  widow  of  his  pre- 
decessor on  the  throne  of  Italy  was  naturally  the 
object  of  his  jealousy.  He  consequently  caused  her 
to  be  imprisoned,  first  in  Como  and  afterwards  in  a 
tower  on  the  Lake  of  Garda.  The  brave  woman, 
however,  made  her  escape  to  Reggio,  and  sought 
refuge  with  Bishop  Adelhard;  and  it  is  perhaps 
merely  legend  that  the  bishop  placed  her  in  the 
Castle  of  Canossa  under  the  protection  of  Azzo  or 
Adalbert.  A  sudden  change  of  affairs  took  place. 
Adelaide,  her  adherents  of  Lothar's  party,  the 
enemies  of  Berengar  (more  especially  the  Milanese), 
Pope  Agapitus,  who,  oppressed  by  Alberic  in  Rome, 
saw  both  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis  in  the  power  of 
Berengar,  all  turned  their  eyes  to  Germany,  and 
instead  of  organising  a  national  movement  in  their 

^  Jahrb,  Jarb,  d,  D,  Gesch,  Kaiser  Otto  der  Grosze,  by  Kopke- 
Dttmmler  (1876),  p.  191  f. 
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own  country,  they  again  summoned  a  foreigner  to 
Italy.' 

Otto,  renowned  in  war,  in  wisdom  and  in  power,  Oito 
a  second  Charles  the  Great,  came  from  Germany  at  10  luiy, 
the  head  of  an  armed  force    The  Lombard  army  'So- 
under   Berengar    dispersed    at    his    approach.     He 
offered  his  hand  to  Adelaide,  and  married  her  at 
Pavia  towards  the  end  of  the  year  951,  when  the 
young  Lombard  queen,  clasped  in  his  powerful  em- 
brace, seemed  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  Italy  which 
yielded  herself  to  him. 

The  father  of  Otto,  Henry  the  First,  a  Saxon  duke, 
had,  in  iierce  struggles  with  the  Slavs,  Hungarians 
and  Danes,  and  also  with  the  dukes  of  German  race, 
restored  the  East  Prankish  empire  and  created  a 
powerful  national  state.  Imperial  ideas,  however, 
survived  the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  states  created 
by  Charles  the  Great,  and  in  Otto  the  First,  who 
ascended  the  German  throne  in  936,  these  ideas  found 
a  hero  capable  of  giving  them  realization,  Italy  was 
dismembered  and  powerless.  In  civilization  and 
culture,  however,  far  surpassing  the  half  barbarian 
Germans,  had  she  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
been  able  to  put  forward  a  great  native  prince,  such 
as  Alberic,  as  her  king,  the  expedition  of  Otto  would 
never  have  succeeded. 

Whether  Agapitus's  invitation  to  Otto  was  or  was 

'  That  the  property  of  the  Church  alio  played  a  part,  we  are  shown 
by  the  Translaiie  S.  Epipkanii  {Man.  Cemi.,  \i,  c  1)  «/  {Seren- 
gt^Hl—jut fiujiu  quagm  confuudins,  aliquatilum  etiam  de  Urmittis  S. 
Pari  pradattria  vi  Hbi  arrijiert  frasumpsisKi,  on  which  account  the 
Pope  invited  Otto. 
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not  sent  ivitli  the  knowledge  of  Alberic  remains 
uncertain.  We  assume,  however,  that  he  was  pnvy 
to  the  matter.  The  Princeps  of  the  Romans,  fore- 
seeing, as  he  must  have  done,  that  the  King  of  Italy 
would  renew  Hugo's  attempts  against  Rome,  must 
have  desired  the  weakening  of  Berengar's  power. 
Neither  Alberic  nor  anyone  could  foresee,  however, 
the  results  of  Otto's  expedition.  The  German  King 
had  crossed  the  Alps  under  the  pretext  of  making 
a  pilgrimage  to  Roma  He  intended  to  shape  his 
plans  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  which  he 
found  existing  there,  and  desired  to  visit  the  city  in 
person  as  earlyas952.  He  sent  the  Bishops  of  Mainz 
and  Chur  to  Rome,  where  they  were  to  take  counsel 
with  the  Pope  concerning  his  reception,  and  probably 
concerning  many  more  important  questions.  These 
envoys  were  sent  to  the  Pope,  not  to  the  Tyrant  of 
Rome ;  but  the  decided  refusal  to  admit  them  came 
from  Alberic  and  does  no  little  honour  to  his  energy. 
1  The  great  king  was  repulsed  by  the  Senator  of  ail  the 
Romans ;  with  his  wife  Adelaide  he  submissively 
returned  to  his  dominions.' 

Berengar,  so  suddenly  frustrated  in  all  his  hopes, 
surrendered  to  Conrad,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Otto's 
lieutenant  in  Italy.  He  appeared  with  his  son  at  the 
Diet  in  Augsburg,  and  here  as  a  German  vassal 
received  the  Lombard  crown,  while  the  Marches  of 
Verona  and  Aquileja,  removed  from  the  union  of 
Italian  states,  were  made  over  by  royal  desire  to  Otto's 

1  OtAo  Rex  Legatiantm  pro  suitcptiaae  sua  Rvaiam  dirigU. 
Qua  luu  vblenia,  cum  uxare  in  sua  regnditur, — Flodoard,  Ckroit. 
A.  953. 
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brother,  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria.*  Berengar  returned 
humiliated  to  his  kingdom.  Henceforward  the  sword 
of  Otto  hung  suspended  over  his  head,  although, 
thanks  to  internal  broils  in  Germany,  some  years  of 
independence  were  still  allowed  him.  He  appears 
to  have  made  his  abode  chiefly  in  Ravenna.  This 
celebrated  city,  already  long  overshadowed  by  Pavia 
and  Milan,  and  now  almost  forgotten,  again  attained 
importance  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror. Neither  the  arm  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  accord- 
ing to  treaty  it  belonged,  nor  that  of  Alberic,  reached 
to  the  distant  province  of  the  ancient  Exarchate, 
which  the  Church  had  gradually  acquired  from  the 
Kings  of  Italy. 

So  stood  things  in  northern  Italy  when  the  illus- 
trious Prince  and  Senator  of  all  the  Romans  quitted 
the  stage  of  history.     Alberic  died  in  Rome  in  the  Death  of 

i\lbenc 

flower  of  his  manhood  in  954.  The  day  and  month  954.  ' 
of  his  death  are  unknown.^  Fate  happily  spared  him 
the  trial  of  seeing  his  country  fall  under  a  new 
Imperial  yoke.  As  he  felt  his  end  approach,  he 
hastened  to  S.  Peter's  (as  the  chronicler  of  Soracte 
informs  us),  and  obliged  the  Roman  nobles  to  swear 
before  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Agapitus  the  Second,  they  would  elect  his  son  and 
heir  Octavian  to  the  papal  throne.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  statement :  Alberic's  clear  intellect  must  have 
recognised  that  the  separation  of  the  temporal  power 

*  Contin,  Regitt,  ad  A,  952. 

'  Albericus princeps  Roma  obiit,  An9ial,  Farf.  A,  954.  Flod,  Chron,  : 
Alheruo  Patricio  Romanor,  defuncto^  filius  ejus  Ociavianus,  cum  essei 
Clerictis^  Principatum  adeptus  est 
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from  the  Papacy  in  Rome  was  impossible  for  any- 
length  of  time.  In  the  hope  of  the  intervention  of 
Germany,  however,  the  Papacy  had  attained  a  new 
power  under  Agapitus,  and  sooner  or  later  Otto  the 
First  must  seize  the  reins  of  government  in  Rome. 
Alberic  understood  this.  What  had  been  impossible 
for  a  man  of  his  genius  was  utterly  impossible  for 
the  moderate  talents  of  his  youthful  son.  He  there- 
fore secured  dominion  to  Octavian  in  thus  inducing 
the  Romans  to  invest  him  with  the  Papal  crown,  and 
hoped  at  least  to  thus  bequeath  to  his  family  the 
supreme  power  in  Rome. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  rule  of  Alberic  had 
lasted  twenty-two  years,  and  throughout  the  changes 
of  four  pontificates, — when  we  consider  that  he  victori- 
ously resisted  the  temporal  claims  of  the  Church  and 
the  revolts  of  a  nobility  and  people  accustomed  to  a 
state  of  anarchy, — when  we  remember  that  he  also 
withstood  the  attempts  of  powerful  enemies  outside, 
and  that  on  his  death  he  was  able  to  transmit  his 
power  to  his  youthful  son, — we  are  forced  to  allow 
the  "  Senator  '*  the  foremost  place  among  the  Roman 
citizens  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Alberic  is  an  honour 
to  the  Italy  of  his  age,  and  was  indeed  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Roman.  The  title  of  Great,  which 
his  descendants,  in  the  pride  of  their  ancestry, 
seem  to  have  bestowed  upon  him,  might  well  have 
been  accorded  him  by  his  contemporaries.      His  race 

*  The  epitaph  of  a  child,  a  grandson  of  Alberic,  belonging  to  the 
year  1030,  says : 

Aurea  progenies  jacet  hie  vocitaiajohs 
Flehi  digna  gravijiore  tenella  rudi 
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did  not  die  either  with  him  or  his  son  Octavian,  but 
survived  in  various  branches,  and  in  the  eleventh 
century  ruled  Rome  for  the  second  time  in  the 
Counts  of  Tusculum. 


Gregorio  patri fuit  et  diUctio  mcUri 
Atque  nepos  magni principis  Alberici, 

Coppi,  MetMT,  Coloftnesi^  p.  18  ;  now  built   into  the  wall  of  the 
monastery  of  S.  Paul. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


Octavian, 
Prinoeps 
of  the 
Romans, 
954- 


I.    OCTAVIANUS  SUCCEEDS   AlBERIC   IN   THE    GOVERNMENT 

— He  becomes  Pope  as  John  XII.  955  —  His 
Excesses — He  forsakes  his  Father's  Policy — He 
unites  with  the  Lkdmbards  in  summoning  Otto 
I.  TO  Rome — Otto's  Treaty  with  the  Pope — His 
Oath — The  Imperial  Coronation,  February  2ND, 
962 — Character  of  the  new  Roman  Imperium 
OF  THE  German  Nation. 

The  youthful  Octavian,  son  of  Alberic  by  Alda,  was 
recognised  without  opposition  as  Princeps  and  Senator 
of  all  the  Romans  on  his  father's  death.^  The  young 
ruler  continued  the  temporal  government  of  his  father 
according  to  the  accustomed  forms.  No  Roman  coins 
of  this  period  have  come  down  to  us,  but  undoubtedly 
Octavian  must  have  had  coins  engraved  with  his  name 
and  his  title  of  Princeps.  He  was  little  more  than 
sixteen  years  old  when  he  was  called  to  government. 
In  his  pride  and  ambition  Alberic  had  bestowed  the 
name  of  Octavian  on  the  boy,  thus  perhaps  giving 
expression  to  the  audacious  hope  that  his  race  might 


^  The  barbarous  Benedict  of  Soracte  says  :  geniut  auUm  exhis  prin- 
cipem  ex  concubinam  filium^  imposuit  eis  nomen  Octavianus  (c  34) ; 
and  he  had  previously  spoken  of  regibus  Langobardorum^  by  which  he 
could  only  have  meant  Hugo.  Even  Alda  must  be  a  concubine,  these 
chroniclers  treating  women  simply  as  courtesans. 


•/ 
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rise  to  Imperial  greatness.  In  this  hope  he  was 
deceived.  Even  during  the  pontificate  of  Agapitus, 
the  papal  claims  had  found  an  increased  number  of 
adherents,  and  the  German  power  in  the  distance  had 
assumed  threatening  proportions.  Alberic  himself 
destined  the  papal  crown  for  his  son ;  he  intended  that 
under  this  son  the  temporal  power  should  be  reunited 
to  the  Papacy,  and  he  thus  drew  Roman  history  back 
into  its  ancient  path. 

Agapitus,  dying  in  the  autumn  of  955,  the  young  octavian 
Princeps  of  the  Romans  actually  became  Pope  in  the  j^jj^^^f, 
course  of  a  year.*  We  are  not  informed  by  any  955-963- 
historian  except  the  chronicler  of  Soracte  that  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  clerical  education,  nor  do  we  know 
whether,  previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  Sacred  Chair, 
he  had  been  invested  with  any  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
He  exchanged  his  princely  name  of  Octavian  for  that 
of  John  the  Twelfth  ;  and  we  are  told  that  from  this 
time  onwards  it  became  the  rule  for  Popes  to  change 
their  family  name.  The  heir  of  Alberic  now  united 
the  secular  and  spiritual  powers,  and  the  only  result 
of  the  revolution  of  932  was  the  elevation  of  the  ruling 
patrician  family  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  which  this  family 
hoped  to  make  an  hereditary  possession.  John's 
princely  instincts  were  stronger  than  his  taste  for 
spiritual  duties,  and  the  two  natures — that  of  Octavian 
and  that  of  John  the  Twelfth — stood  in  unequal  con- 

^  Benedict,  c.  35:  Agapittis  p,  decessit,  Ociavianus  in  sede — suscepius 
€St,  The  Chron,  Farf.,  p.  472,  wrongly  says  :  qui  poire  viventeP.  ordin- 
attis  est.  Pagi  makes  him  Pope  on  May  12th,  956  ;  a  statement  which 
Mansi  (note  to  Baron.  A.  955)  has  already  corrected  from  John's  letters 
in  Ughelli,  viii.  57.    The  month  remains  doubtful. 
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His  un-      flict.     Called  as  he  was  in  the  immaturity  of  youth  to 

disciplined  '^^  i  •   t.  t  •         i    •  ^f_  r 

life.  a  position  which  gave  him  claims  on  the  reverence  of 

the  world,  his  judgment  deserted  him,  and  he  plunged 
into  the  most  unbridled  sensuality.  The  Lateran 
palace  was  turned  into  an  abode  of  riot  and  debauchery. 
The  gilded  youths  of  the  city  were  his  daily  com- 
panions. Caligula  had  once  made  his  horse  a  senator. 
Pope  John,  probably  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  consequent 
on  some  revel  where  he  had  drunk  deep  in  honour  of 
the  ancient  gods,  bestowed  consecration  on  a  deacon 
in  a  stable.*         ^ 

The  conditions  of  Rome  during  the  early  years  of 
his  reign  are  imperfectly  known  to  us.  The  heedless 
youth  forsook  his  father's  moderate  line  of  conduct ; 
and  being  Prince  and  Pope  at  the  same  time,  he 
desired  to  accomplish  some  great  undertaking,  and  to 
extend  his  dominion  far  into  the  south.  With  the 
united  Romans,  Tuscans  and  Spoletans  he  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Pandulf  and  Landulf  the  Second 
of  Benevento  and  Capua  ;  but  the  movement  of  Gisulf 
of  Salerno  in  favour  of  the  enemy  induced  him  to 
return,  and  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  prince 
at  Terracina.^  Papal  greatness  spurred  him  on. 
From  his  father  he  had  inherited  a  certain  courage, 
but  not  wisdom.  As  Pope  he  wished,  in  fact  he 
determined,  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  state  to  its 

^  Vita  Papar,  in  Mur,  iii.  2,  327.  Liutprand  and  the  Annals  of 
Rheims.  Even  the  simple  Benedict  says  he  was  worse  than  a  pagan  : 
habebat  consaetudtnem  sepius  venandi^  non  quasi  apostolicus^  sed  quasi 
honwferus — diligebcU  collectio  feminarum  (a  splendid  expression)  odi- 
bilis  ecclesiarum^  amabiiis  Juvenis  ferocitaiis, 

■  The  Anon»  Salent,^  c.  166,  gives  the  only  information  of  this 
event. 
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former  boundaries,  and  for  the  sake  of  recovering  the 
Exarchate  he  thoughtlessly  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  German  party  against  Berengar.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  Romans  were  no  longer  restrained  by  the  strong 
hand  of  Alberic,  his  rule  was  in  danger  in  the  city 
itself  The  policy  of  his  father,  based  upon  modera- 
tion, could  not  be  continued  by  the  son  as  Pope.  The 
work  of  Alberic  therefore  fell  to  pieces,  and  John  the 
Twelfth  at  length  found  himself  obliged  to  call  King 
Otto  to  his  aid  for  the  sake  of  his  temporal  dominions. 
As  Octavian  he  might  possibly  have  been  powerful 
in  Rome;  as  John  the  Twelfth  he  was  weak  and  un- 
popular. We  thus  see  how  strangely  the  blending  of 
the  two  natures,  the  royal  and  the  priestly,  influenced 
the  position  of  the  Popes. 

While  Otto  remained  in  Germany,  occupied  with  Bercngat 

becomes 

the  rebellion  of  his  children  and  of  the  Hungarians,  powerfuL 
Berengar  and  Adalbert  profited  by  his  absence  to 
subjugate  the  recalcitrant  counts  and  bishops  of 
Lombardy.  Their  enemies  of  the  German  faction, 
especially  the  malicious  Liutprand  (offended,  we  know 
not  how,  by  Berengar)  have  represented  these  princes 
in  the  darkest  colours.  Willa,  the  wife  of  Berengar 
was  odious,  partly  on  account  of  her  avarice,  but 
neither  her  husband  nor  Adalbert  had  donesnore  to 
secure  their  sovereignty  than  their  predecessors  had 
done,  or  more  than  German  kings  permitted  them- 
selves to  do  in  later  times.  After  the  sudden  death 
of  Liudolf,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  father  Otto  to 
Italy  to  keep  Berengar  in  check,  Berengar  seemed  to 
become  invincible.  He  threatened  the  Emilia  and 
Romc^na,   and  John  the  Twelfth  was  too  weak  to 
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defend  the  patrimony.     The  son  of  the  same  Alberic, 

who  had  once  driven  Otto  back  from  the  very  gates 

John  XII.   of  Rome,  in  960  invited  the  German  King  to  visit 

OttcTto      the  city.     The  papal  envoys  were  accompanied   by 

Rome.        messengers  from  several  Italian  counts  and  bishops, 

amongst  whom  was  Walbert,  Archbishop  of  Milan, 

who  came  to  Otto  in  person.     Otbert,  ancestor  of  the 

Este  family,  did  likewise.^ 

The  German  King  accepted  the  invitation  of  Italy, 
which  offered  him  the  coveted  Imperial  crown,  and 
resumed  the  work  of  the  energetic  Arnulf  First 
securing  the  German  succession  to  his  youthful  son 
in  Worms,  he  crossed  the  Alps  above  Trent  with  a 
formidable  army.^  While  the  two  kings,  abandoned 
by  the  Lombards,  retreated  to  their  fortresses,  Otto 
celebrated  the  Christmas  festival  of  961  in  Pavia ; 
then,  sending  Hatto  of  Fulda  to  announce  his  coming, 
he  set  forth  for  Rome.'  On  the  31st  of  January  he 
reached  the  city  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  Neronian 
Field.  He  had  come  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Pope  ;  and  while  he  undertook  the  duties  of  guardian- 
ship and  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  the  rights  of 
the  Carolingian  >Empire  with  some  restrictions  were 

Treaty       offered  him.    "  If  I,  with  God's  will,  come  to  Rome," 
with  Otto,  g^  ^^^  j^jg  ^^^j^^  „  J  ^jjj  ^^^j^  ^j^g  Church  and  Thee 

its  oversger  according  to   my  powers.     Never  shalt 

^  E.  Dilmmler,  Kaiser  Otto  der  Grosze,  p.  318.      • 

^  Benedict  of  Sgracte  (c  36)  describes  the  aspect  of  his  followers, 

who  appeared  to  the  writer  like  Huns :  Erat  enim  aspectus  eorum  orri- 

bUiSf   et  curbis  properantes^   carpeiites  iter^   et  ad  prelium  ut  ferro 

stantes. 
^  Rex  Hattonefftf  Fuldetisem  abbatem^  ad  cotistruenda  sibi  habitacula 

Romafn  pramisit.     Cent,  Regin,  ^.961. 
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Thou  be  injured  in  life  or  limb  or  in  Thy  dignity  with 
my  sanction  and  knowledge.  I  will  never  hold  a 
Placitum,  or  make  any  regulation  concerning  aught 
within  Thy  jurisdiction  or  that  of  the  Romans  within 
Thy  city  of  Rome.  Whatever  of  S.  Peter's  property 
comes  into  my  hands  I  will  restore  to  Thee.  To 
whomsoever  I  shall  bequeath  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
he  shall  swear  that  according  to  his  power  he  will  be 
Thy  helper  in  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  state."  ^ 

Otto  accordingly  set  to  work  with  great  circumspec- 
tion. We  must  not  forget  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
the  Romans  of  Alberic,  so  long  ruled  by  national 
institutions.  Although  he  now  tendered  this  oath  by 
which  he,  the  Emperor,  renounced  the  privilege  of 
holding  unrestricted  initiative  placita,  still  the  treaty 
is  not  equivalent  to  an  Imperial  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  which  was  yet  to  be  determined. 

On  February  2nd,  Otto  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  the  Leonina  amid  Imperial  honours.  Alberic's 
refractory  nobility  alone  held  aloof  in  gloomy  silence ; 
on  the  faces  of  the  Romans,  whom  he  had  come  to 
deprive  of  freedom  and  power,  he  read  feelings  of 
mortal  hatred.     Before  preparing  for  his  coronation 

^  The  three  recensions  of  this  oath  :  Mon,  Germ. ,  iv.  29.  It  is  not 
found  in  Liutprand  or  in  the  Coftt,  Regin, ;  first  in  Bonizo  ad  Amicum 
{fiefeU^  Rer.  Bouar,^  ii.  800),  in  Deusdedit,  Cod,  Vat,  3833,  from 
which  it  passed  u^  the  book  of  Cencius.  I  also  read  it%^he  Cod, 
Vat,  1437,  fol.  4V  "*  *^®  ^^^  J^^'  ^^^'  t  ^^^  which  the  so-called 
Vita  of  Nicolaus  Aragonix  begin.  The  authenticity  of  this  form  of 
oath  has  frequently  been  doubted.  Donniges  {Jahrb,  d,  D,  Reicks^ 
i.  3,  Ab,  201)  rejects  it,  more  especially  on  account  of  the  passage  con- 
cerning the  placita.  The  form  of  the  oath  is  not  beyond  suspicion  ;  the 
substance  however  is  unquestioned.  The  best  text  of  the  oath  is  in 
Jafi<6  (BibLf  iL  588),  who  does  not  doubt  its  tenor. 
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he  warned  his  sword-bearer,  Ansfried  von  Lowen,  as 
follows :  "  When  I  kneel  to-day  at  the  grave  of  the 
Apostle,  hold  thy  sword  above  my  head,  for  well  I 
know  that  my  ancestors  have  often  experienced  the 
faithlessness  of  the  Romans.     The  wise  avert  evil  by 
prudence  ;  on  our  return  to  Mons  Gaudii  thou  may'st 
pray  for  what  favours  thou  wilt"^     Otto  and  Adelaide 
Imperial     were  crowned  at  S.  Peter's  with  unexampled  pomp, 
o f°Sto^!*"  After  an  interval  of  thirty-seven  years  the  Empire  was 
F^.  2,       again  revived,  and,  withdrawn  from  the  Italian  nation, 
was  restored  in  the  foreign  race  of  the  Saxon  Kings. 
One  of  Charles's  greatest  successors  was  crowned  by 
a    Roman,  who  curiously  enough   bore    the   name 
Octavianus.     But  the    momentous   transaction  was 
devoid  of  all  true  dignity  and  consecration.     Charles 
the   Great   had  received  the   Imperial  crown  at  the 
hands  of  an  honoured  and  venerable  man.     Otto  the 
Great  was  anointed  by  an  undisciplined  boy.     Mean- 
while the  history  of  Germany  and  Italy  was  by  means 
of  this  coronation  diverted  into  a  new  path. 
Differences      The  Empire  of  Charles  when  called  into  existence 
between      j^^j  possessed  a  lofty  justification  in  the  imagination 
imp^^    of  mankind.     The  great  Prankish  monarchy,  in  which 
and  that  of  nationalities  still  stood  weak  beside  each  other,  had 
^"°'         been  conceived  under  the  form  of  the  new  Christian 
republic.     The  emancipation  of  the  city  from   the 
dominion  of  Byzantium,  the  necessiflfllkppo^ng  a 
strong  Christian  power  to  the  formid^^|aominion  of 
Islam,  and  the  needs  of  the  Papa^^Hiad  contributed 
to  the  foundation  of  Imperial  power.     But  this  theo- 

^  Thietmar,  Chron,^  iv.  22  :  deindt  reeUundo  ad  numtem  Gaudii 
quantum  voiueriSf  orato. 
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cratic  Empire  fell  by  the  pressure  of  its  inward  de- 
velopment. The  ferment  in  society,  where  old  and 
new,  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements,  mixed  together, 
divided  the  second  Empire.  The  feudal  system 
transformed  officials  into  local  hereditary  princes ; 
secular  and  religious  powers  were  united.  A  perma- 
nent revolution  in  possession  and  right  was  generated 
in  the  body  corporate  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  sub- 
division of  estates  amongst  the  heirs  hastened  its 
decay.  Nationalities  suddenly  began  to  separate 
from  one  another ;  the  centre  of  Europe  fell  into  two 
hostile  divisions,  and  after  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  existence,  the  Empire  was  dissolved  and 
reduced  to  the  chaotic  state,  which  resembled  the 
conditions  that  had  prevailed  before  it  had  arisen : 
the  pressure  of  new  barbarians,  of  Normans,  Hun- 
garians, Slavs  and  Saracens ;  the  devastations  of 
provinces,  the  overthrow  of  learning  and  art,  the 
barbarism  of  manners,  the  relapse  of  the  Church  into 
the  state  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  before  the  time 
of -Charles  ;  the  enervation  of  the  Papacy,  which  had 
lost  its  spiritual  power,  and  the  state  created  for  it  by 
Fipin  and  Charles,  and  a  chaos  of  aristocratic  factions 
in  Rome,  more  dangerous  than  that  which  had 
existed  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Third.  The  Italians, 
it  is  true,  had  attempted  to  make  the  Roman 
Imperium^B^nal  institution.  Their  attempt  had, 
however,  ff^^^knd  the  Papacy  itself  sought  its 
salvation  in  th^ra||Dration  of  the  Imperium  through 
a  foreign  princely  house  which  stood  far  from  Italy 
and  Rome. 
The  Roman   Empire  was    now  restored  by  the 
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German  nation,  but  mankind  could  no  longer  return 
to  the  ideas  which  had  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Charles.  The  tradition  of  the  Empire  did  indeed 
still  powerfully  survive.  Many  voices  were  heard  in 
Germany  lamenting  its  fall  and  desiring  its  restora- 
tion as  a  benefit  to  the  world.  The  reverence  of 
mankind  for  the  institution,  however,  had  been 
diminished  by  its  unfortunate  history  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  unity  and  cohesion  of  Charles's 
monarchy  endured  no  longer.  France,  Germany  and 
Italy  were  already  separate  countries,  each  striving 
after  independence  in  its  political  forms.  While  Otto 
the  First  now  restored  the  Empire,  it  became  clear 
that  the  task  was  one  which  none  but  a  great  man 
could  accomplish  ;  that  a  weakling  could  not  sustain 
the  stru^le  against  the  feudal  system,  the  Papacy, 
and  national  tendencies.  The  Empire  was  therefore 
restored  only  in  an  ideal  and  artificial,  though  also  in 
a  great  political  form.  The  conqueror  of  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Slavs  and  the  Danes,  the .  protector  of 
France  and  Burgundy,  the  lord  of"Ilaly,  the  heroic 
missionary  of  Christianity,  to  which  he  had  opened  a 
new  and  wider  field,  deserved  to  be  a  new  Charles. 
His  country  was  always  called  the  land  of  the  Franks, 
and  his  German  tongue  the  Frankish.  He  now 
brought  the  Roman  Imperial  power  to  the  German 
nation,  and  this  energetic  people  took,  to  itself  the 
honourable  but  thankless  task  of  becoming  the  Atlas 
of  universal  history.  The  influence  of  Germany  soon 
brought  about  the  reform  of  the  Church  and  the 
restoration  of  learning,  while  in  Italy  itselt  it  was  the 
German  elements  which  fostered  the  city  republics. 
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Germany  and  Italy  indeed,  the  purest  representatives 
of  the  antique  and  the  German  character,  the  fairest 
provinces  in  the  kingdom  of  the  human  intellect, 
have  been  brought  by  a  historic  necessity  into  this 
lasting  connection.  When  we  consider  it  is  essentially 
to  the  connection  of  Germany  with  Italy  that  man- 
kind owes  the  foundations  of  universal  European 
culture,  we  ought  hardly  -to  regret  that  the  Roman 
Empire  was  imposed  like  a  destiny  upon  Germany, 
causing  her  for  centuries  to  shed  her  blood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps. 


a.  Charter  of  Otto  —  John  and  the  Romans  do 
Homage  to  the  Emperor — John  conspires  against 
HIM — Receives  Adalbert  in  Rome — Otto  enters 
the  City  and  the  Pope  escapes — The  Emperor 
deprives  the  Romans  of  the  right  of  Papal 
Election — The  November  Synod — Deposition  of 
John  XII. — Leo  VIII, — Unsuccessful  Revolt  of 
THE  Romans — Otto  leaves  Rome. 

On  February  13th  the  Emperor  Otto  gave  John  a  The 
document,  which  confirmed  to  the  Pope  and  his  oiro  r^  "^ 
successors  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  the 
Carolingians  had  in  earlier  times  bestowed  upon  the 
Sacred  Chair,  The  restoration  of  the  Empire,  its 
transference  to  the  royal  house  of  Saxony,  and  finally 
the  confusion  which  reigned  in  Italian  affairs  and  in 
the  ecclesiastical  state  made  the  Charter  absolutely 
necessary.  The  original  deed  is  not  extant,  but  a 
copy,  which  the  latest  research  has  pronounced 
contemporary,  has  been  preserved  among  the  Vatican 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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archives.  If  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
document  cannot  be  entirely  refuted,  and  both  form 
and  contents  appear  somewhat  suspicious,  it  cannot 
at  all  events  be  denied  that  Otto  ratified  the  Caro- 
lingian  Donation  in  its  full  extent,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  held  fast  to  the  Imperial  rights,  as  they  had 
been  established,  particularly  by  the  Constitution  of 
Lothar  in  reference  to  the  recognition  of  the  Papal 
election  and  the  Roman  administration  of  justice  by 
Imperial  missi.' 

The  Pope  himself  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Emperor  and  promised  never  to  desert  him  for 
Berengar.  The  Romans  on  their  side  tendered  the 
oath  of  obedience,  and  the  constitutional  relations  of 
Carolingian  times  between  Otto,  the  Pope  and  the 
city  appeared  to  be  renewed.  But  John's  position 
remained  involved  in  contradictions.  From  his  father 
he  had  inherited  the  princely  power  in  Rome  ;  with 

'  Privi/cg.  Ononis,  Hon.  Cctm.,  Leg.  II.,  App.  164.  Moralori, 
Berretta,  Goldasl,  Aeity  its  authenticity.  The  literalute  of  the  subject 
is  given  by  Waitr,  Jahrb.  4.  D.  R.  i.  3,  so?.  The  Church  is  confirmed 
in  possession  of  Venice,  Istria,  Spoleto,  Benevcnto,  even  Naples, 
ntcnon  palrimonium  Sieilie,  si  Deus  illiid  naslris  Iradideril  maitibiu. 
The  articles  concerning  the  Missi,  the  election  and  consecration  of  the 
Pope  in  Ihcir  presence,  are  in  order,  and  show  that  Otto  determined  to 
adhere  to  the  earlier  constitution  of  the  Empire.  With  regard  to  this 
document,  see  Ficker,  Fersch.  Olio's  I.  tur  I^ecilsgiseA.  IttU.  ii.  335  ff., 
and  Th.  Sickel,  Dcu  Privilegiiim  Olh's  I.  fiir  die  rem,  Kirehe.  vomj. 
962,  1SS3.  Sickel  holds  the  Vat.  document,  which  was  known  lo 
BaroTiius  and  Cenni,  for  a  draft,  made  with  the  Emperor's  knowledge 
of  his  agreement,  which  renewed  with  some  variations  the  Ludiroici- 

'  The  Vita  Malhiliiis  Regitia,  {M.  Germ.,  vi.  c.  21)  even  says; 
tolus  pep.  Horn,  se  sfenle  lubjugavit  ifstus  dominalHt,  tl  liii  se/eeiant 
ttibuta,  eiposl  ilium  etteris  tuts  fasttris.     This,  however,  is  a  fable. 
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this  power  he  had  united  the  Papacy.  The  revolution 
had  been  followed  by  the  restoration,  and  the  restora- 
tion had  culminated  in  the  Imperium.  The  Roman 
aristocracy  found  themselves  again  brought  under 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  The 
independence  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  under 
Alberic  had  ceased,  and  the  old  opposition  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Romans  must  therefore  be  renewed 
even  more  fiercely  than  before. 

Outside  the  Empire  the  belief  had  arisen  that  Otto 
had  restored  freedom  to  Rome,  had  given  back  her 
privil^es  to  the  oppressed  Church,  and  had  freed  the 
city  from  the  tyranny  of  licentious  women  and 
insolent  nobles.'  Meanwhile  the  new  Emperor 
regarded  the  dissolute  life  of  the  youthful  Pope  with 
indignation.  He  was  already  able  to  foresee  what  he 
had  to  expect  from  the  son  of  Alberic.  Otto  left 
Rome  on  February  14th,  962,  for  northern  Italy, 
where  Berengar  remained  entrenched  in  the  fortress 
of  S.  Leo,  near  Montefeltro.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  subjugate  this  last  representative  of  Italian 
nationality  before  he  could  feel  himself  in  truth 
Emperor.' 

Scarcely  had  Otto  left  the  city  when  John  began  to  jc*in  xii. 

1  Adami   Cesla    Hammab.    Eal.,    M.    Germ.    ix.    30S ;   ii.    c.    9:  p«jury. 
Remam^ta  pristina  riddidit  libtrlali.     We  should  lead  what  Liulprand 
(Legalio,  c.  j)  replied  to  the  reproaches  of  Byzantium. 

•  According  to  the  Cixf.  Vol.,  1340,  Otto  came  to  Rome  m.  Jan.  die 
xxxi.  feria  vi. ,  tt  sUtit  ihi  dieb.  xv. ,  et  exiil  indi  m.  Frhr.  die  xiiii.  in 
ftsto  S.  Valetttini,  hid.  V.  On  Feb.  21  he  was  at  Rignano,  and  was 
therefore  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ;  he  here  issned  a  charter 
or  Monte  Amiata  :  Actual  Rignaae  IX.  Kal.  Mar.  Ind.  V,.  A.  963. 
Cod.  Dipl.  Amiat.  of  Fatteschi,  codiu  p.  193.— Stumpf,  DieReieki- 
iancltr,  z8. 
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find  the  Imperial  power  an  oppressive  burthen.  The 
consequences  of  Otto's  Roman  expedition  had  far 
surpassed  his  calculations.  From  a  liberator  of  the 
state  of  the  Church  he  had  become  a  ruler — one  who 
would  be  Emperor  in  the  highest  sense — a  monarch 
such  as  would  never  be  satisfied  to  play  the  submis- 
sive part  of  Charles  the  Bald.  John  now  wished  the 
past  undone.  Compelled  by  the  nobles,  he  conspired 
with  Berengar  and  Adalbert  The  Imperial  party 
in  Rome  watched  all  his  movements,  and  reported 
them  to  Otto  on  his  arrival  in  Pavia  in  the  spring  of 
963.  The  Imperial  agents  described  the  licentious 
life  of  the  Pope,  who  had  turned  the  Lateran  into  a 
brothel,  and  had  squandered  towns  and  estates  upon 
his  mistresses.  They  told  the  Emperor  that  no 
respectable  woman  dared  any  longer  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  from  fear  of  falling  into  the  power  of 
the  Pope.  They  lamented  the  desertion  of  the  city 
and  the  ruin  of  the  churches,  through  the  decaying 
roofs  of  which  the  rain  streamed  upon  the  altars 
below.  The  answer  with  which  Otto  attempted  to 
excuse  John's  conduct  constitutes  the  bitterest  satire 
on  the  condition  of  the  Papacy,  "  The  Pope,"  he 
said,  "  is  still  a  boy,  and  will  learn  to  control  himself 
by  the  example  of  nobler  men."^  He  sent  messengers 
to  Rome  to  make  further  enquiries  into  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  started  for  S.  Leo  to  besiege 
Berengar  and  Willa.  As  he  lay  before  the  fortress 
in  the  summer  of  963,  he  received  the  nuncios  of  the 
Pope,  Demetrius,  3on   of  Meliosus  and  the  Protos- 

^  /Wr,  inquit^  «/,  facile  bonorum  immtttMhir  exemplo  virorum. 
Liutprand,  Hist  Ottonis,  c.  5. 
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criniar  Leo,  who  came  to  complain  that  he  occupied 
the  ecclesiastical  estates  and  sought  to  subdue  S.  Leo, 
the  property  of  S.  Peter.  Otto,  who  had  delayed  the 
restitution  of  several  patrimonies,  answered  that  he 
could  not  restore  the  property  of  the  Church  before 
he  had  taken  it  from  the  usurpers.  Holding  in  his 
hands  the  proofs  of  John's  intrigues,  he  could  show  to 
the  nuncios  intercepted  letters  from  the  Pope  to  the 
•Greek  Emperor,  and  even  to  the  Hungarians,  whom 
John  had  summoned  to  invade  Germany.  The 
Imperial  envoys  went  forthwith  to  Rome  to  explain 
to  the  Pope  that  their  master  was  prepared  to  wipe 
out  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty  by  oath  or  by  the 
judgment  of  God  in  a  duel.  They  were,  however, 
ungraciously  received,  and  scarcely  had  they  left,  in 
the  company  of  papal  messengers,  when  Adalbert  He 
appeared  in  the  city.  The  young  pretender  played  AdSbm' 
towards  Otto  the  same  miserable  part  to  which  ^®^®™*^ 
Adelchis  had  formerly  been  condemned.  While  his 
father  defended  S.  Leo,  he  wandered  indefatigably 
hither  and  thither  to  collect  followers.  He  demanded 
help  from  Byzantium,  he  hastened  to  the  Saracens  at 
Fraxinetum,  he  went,  as  Sextus  Pompeius  once  had 
done,  to  Corsica,  and  here  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Pope ;  lastly,  he  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  the  gates  of  Rome  were  opened  to  him. 

On  receiving  the  news.  Otto  hastened  from  S.  Leo  Otto  l 
to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  963.     The  population  of  Rome,  963. 
the  city  was  split  into  an    Imperial   and  a  Papal 
faction,  and  it  remained  thus  divided  for  centuries. 
The   Imperialists,  who  had  summoned  Otto  on  the 
-arrival  of  Adalbert,  held  themselves  intrenched  in 
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JohannipoHs,  while  the  Papal  or  national  party,  led 

by  Adalbert  and  the  Pope  himself  (John  appeared  as 

a  knight  in  armour  and  helmet),  held  the  Leonine 

city.     The  Pope  resolved  to  defend  Rome ;  he  drove 

Otto  back  to  the  Tiber.     His  heart,  however,  soon 

failed  him,  and  his  opponents  waxed  stronger  every 

day.      The  populace  which    had   made  a  resolute 

resistance  to  Hugo's  attacks  trembled  in  dread  of  an 

assault.     The  son   of   Alberic    feared    treason ;  he 

collected  the  church's  treasures,  and  with  Adalbert 

yohn  XII.   escaped  to  the  Campagna  and  apparently  shut  him- 

escapes.      ^^^f  up  {^  Tivoli.^     His  adherents  laid   down  their 

arms  and  gave  hostages,  and  the  Emperor  entered 

Rome  for  the  second  time  on  November  2nd,  963. 

Otto  I.  He  assembled  clergy,  nobles,  and.the  heads  of  the 

^^nves      people^  and  forced  them  to  swear  that  they  would  not 

of^Se"^      ordain  or  even  elect  any  Pope  without  his  or  his  son's 

right  of      consent.     He  thus  deprived  the  Romans  of  the  rights 

EieSion.     which  they  had  hitherto  preserved  as  their  jewel  and 

their  one   single  act  of  civic  independence — a  right 

with  which  no  Carolingian  had  ventured  to  interfere. 

This  right,  that  of  electing  the  head  of  the  Church, 

properly  belonged  to  the  whole  Christian  community, 

and  not  to  the  insignificant  body  of  Roman  electors. 

But    since    it  was  impossible    that    the    whole    of 

Christendom  could  exercise  a  vote,  the  election  had 

long  since  silently   passed   into  the  hands  of  the 

^  Campaniam  fugUns^  ibi  in  silvis  et  mofUibtis  more  bestia  latuit. 
Vitajoh,  XIL,  Cod,  Vat,  1437,  Chron,  Farf,^  p.  476,  and  the  Treves 
manuscript  of  the  Privilegium  of  Leo  VIII.  (in  Flosz),  Cont,  Regin.^ 
and  Liutprand,  Hist,  Otton,^  where  Tiberis  (Tivoli)  is  mentioned  as 
the  abode  of  the  Pope. 
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Romans,  or  rather  each  Bishop  of  Rome  had  been 
recognised  in  succession  as  head  of  the  universal 
Church.  This  invaluable  privilege  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  Clergy,  Ordo  and  Populus  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  right  of  ratification  exercised  by  earlier  Emperors 
as  heads  of  the  universal  Empire  was  the  only  limit 
that  had  been  placed  upon  it 

Otto  summoned  a  Synod  in  S.  Peter's  on  November  He 
6th.  As  in  the  time  of  the  Patricius  Charles,  sentence  l^^^m 
was  to  be  pronounced  on  an  accused  Pope  under  the  ^  Pet«r*s. 
presidency  of  the  temporal  authority.  But  John  the 
Twelfth  had  not,  like  Leo  the  Third,  either  given  his 
consent  to  the  trial,  nor  was  he  present,  nor  did  the 
bishops  now  declare  themselves  unauthorised  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  Apostolic  Chair.  The  times  had 
changed.  An  Emperor  appeared  in  all  the  majesty 
of  power  as  administrator  of  the  degenerate  ecclesi- 
astical government.  He  ruthlessly  laid  bare  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world  the  shame  of  the  Pope  by  whom 
he  had  been  consecrated.  He  called  upon  the  people 
to  accuse  the  Pope,  and  his  commands  were  obeyed 
by  a  Synod,  which  for  the  first  time  judged  and 
deposed  a  Pope  without  having  accorded  him  a 
hearing,  and  then  elected  an  Imperial  candidate  as 
his  successor. 

Liutprand,  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Cremona  and  an  Composi- 
eye-witness  of  the  events,  has  described  the  Acts  ofs^^^^*^ 
this  Synod.  He  enumerates  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Roman  territory  here  present,  and  we  find  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Saracens,  many  very  ancient  bishoprics 
still  existed.  Of  the  Suburbican  bishops,  there 
appeared   those  of   Albano,  Ostia    and   Portus    of 
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Praeneste,  Silva  Candida  and  the  Sabina ;  further,  the 
Bishops  of  Gabium,  Velletri,  Forum  Claudii  (Oriolum), 
Bleda  and  Nepi,  of  Caere,  Tibur,  Alatri,  and  Anagni, 
of  Trevi,  Ferentino,  Norma  and  Veruli,  of  Sutri,  Narni, 
Gallese  and  Falerii,  of  Orta  and  Terracina/  Liut- 
prand  only  mentions  thirteen  cardinals  of  the  following 
titulars :  Balbina,  Anastasia,  Lorenzo  in  Damaso, 
Chrysogonus,  Equitius,  Susanna,  Pammachius, 
Calixtus,  Cecilia,  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  Sixtus,  IV 
Coronati  and  Santa  Sabina.  Several  cardinals  had 
followed  the  fugitive  Pope.  Many  titulars  may  have 
become  extinct.  The  historian  names  as  present  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Papal  palace,  the  deacons  and 
regionaries,  the  notaries,  the  Primicerius  of  the  School 
of  Singers.  The  mention  of  some  Roman  nobles, 
amongst  whom  we  discover  many  already  well-known 
names,  excites,  however,  an  even  greater  interest. 
Stephen,  son  of  the  Superista  John ;  Demetrius,  son 
of  Meliosus,  Crescentius  of  the  Marble  Horse  (here 
mentioned  for  the  first  time),  John  Mizina  (better  de 
Mizina),  Stephen  de  Imiza,  Theodore  de  Rufina,  John 
de  Primicerio,  Leo  de  Cazunuli,  Richard,  Peter  de 
Cannapara,  Benedict  and  his  son  Bulgamin,  were  now 
the  principal  Romans  belonging  to  the  Imperial  party. 
Several  of  the  nobles  had  accompanied  the  Pope  in 
his  flight ;  others  remained  in  their  fortresses  on  the 
Campagna.     The  Roman  plebs  were  represented  by 

^  There  is  here  as  little  mention  of  the  Bishop  of  Tusculum  as  in  the 
Synod  of  John  XII.  of  964.  The  survival  of  Forum  Claudii  and 
Falerii  with  their  ancient  names  is  remarkable.  Tres  Tabemae  had 
disappeared.  Centumcelbc  is  not  mentioned,  nor  'yet  Polimartium, 
but  both  endured.  Liutprand,  Hist,  Otion,^  c  9.  For  this  Synod  see 
Hefele,  Conciiiengeschichte,  iv,  582. 
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the  captains  of  the  militia,  headed  by  Peter,  bearing 
the  surname  Imperiola.^  His  presence,  of  which 
special  mention  is  made,  shows  the  independent 
development  in  Rome  of  the  plebeian  element,  which 
dated  from  Alberic.  Had  Alberic  given  the  Romans 
a  constitution,  had  he  appointed  senate  and  tribunes 
for  the  people,  had  he  nominated  two  consuls  annually, 
civic  dignities  such  as  these  could  not  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  an  observer  such  as  Liutprand.  The 
bishop,  however,  never  by  a  single  syllable  mentions 
either  senate,  senators  or  other  magistrates.  He 
merely  speaks  of  the  primates  of  the  city,  of  the 
militia  and  of  their  captain,  as  representatives  of  the 
"  plebs,"  and  quotes  the  other  officers  of  the  Palace 
already  known  to  us. 

The  complete  representation  of  all  the  elective 
classes  caused  the  synod  to  resemble  the  synod  of 
Leo  the  Third.  Like  its  predecessor,  this  synod  was 
at  the  same  time  council,  diet  and  court  of  justice. 
The  presidency  of  a  powerful  emperor,  the  presence 
of  so  many  bishops,  dukes  and  counts  of  Germany 

^  E  pUbe  PetruSy  qui  et  Imperiola  est  dtctus  adstUit  cum  omni 
Romanorum  miiizia.  In  documents  this  Roman  is  frequently  called 
Peirus  de  Imperio,  Cod,  Sessor,  ccxvii.  p.  131,  A.  966 :  Libellum 
Petri  de  Imperio  vocati.  In  icx)6  Crescentius  de  Imperio^  probably  his 
son,  ibid,  p.  247.  The  name  Imp^roli  still  exists. — Some  of  these 
nobles  are  found  again  in  documents.  See  the  document  of  July  28th, 
966,  in  Giesebrecht  I.,  Anhang,  D.  Demetrius,  son  of  the  Consul  and 
Dux  Meliosus,  possessed  a  fortress  near  Velletri  from  the  year  946 
(Borgia,  Stor.  di  Veiletri,  p.  158) ;  perhaps  the  same,  who  appears  in 
979  as  uncle  of  Marozza  (Murat,  Ant.  V.  773).  Stephen's  mother 
Imiza  was  at  that  time  the  most  cultured  woman  in  Rome,  the  friend 
of  John  XIII.  and  of  Theophania;  she  corresponded  with  Gerbert. 
Gerberti,  £p.  22  :  Domime  Imisa. 
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as  well  as  of  Italy,  lent  it  a  character  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  attendance  of  Romans  of  all  classes 
preserved  it  from  the  accusation  of  unlawful  force. 
The  trial  was,  however,  an  act  of  Imperial  dictatorship. 
John  of  Narni  and  John  the  cardinal-deacon  appeared 
as  the  chief  accusers  of  the  absent  Pope.  The  deed 
of  accusation  was  read  by  Cardinal  Benedict.  Otto 
did  not  speak  Latin ;  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans 
therefore  commanded  his  secretary  Liutprand  to 
answer  the  Romans  in  his  stead. 
Accusa-  ys^  The  writ  of  citation  repeated  the  accusations 
ag^t  brought  against  the  Holy  Father..  "  To  the  supreme 
the  Pope.  Pontifex  and  Universal  Pope,  to  the  Lord  John,  Otto 
by  the  Grace  of  God  Imperator  Augustus,  together 
with  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Liguria,  Tuscany, 
Saxony  and  of  France,  greetings  in  the  Lord. — Having 
come  to  Rome  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  we  have 
questioned  the  Roman  bishops,  cardinals  and  deacons, 
moreover  the  people  in  general,  as  to  the  cause  of  your 
absence  and  the  reasons  why  you  will  not  meet  us, 
the  Defender  of  yourself  and  your  Church.  Charges 
so  disgraceful  are  laid  to  your  account,  that  were  they 
reported  of  even  a  comedian  would  make  us  blush 
for  shame.  Since  a  day  would  not  suffice  to  enume- 
rate all  the  accusations  levied  against  you,  we  shall 
only  bring  one  instance  before  the  notice  of  your 
Excellency.  Learn,  therefore,  that  you  have  been 
accused,  not  by  a  few  persons  only  but  by  the  world 
at  large,  by  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  of  murder  and 
perjury,  of  sacrilege,  of  incest  with  members  of  your 
own   family,  with    your  sisters    themselves.^     Your 

*  Viduam  Rainerii  et  Stephaniam  pairis  concubittam  ei  Annam 
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accusers  further  assert  that  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
believe,  that  you  drank  a  toast  to  the  Devil,  and  playing 
at  dice  invoked  Zeus,  Venus  and  other  demons.  We 
therefore  implore  your  Fatherhood  to  come  to  Rome 
to  purge  yourself  from  these  accusations.  Do  you 
fear  the  excesses  of  the  people  ?  We  promise  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  contrary  to  the  Canon. — Given 
on  the  6th  November." 

The  accused  from  his  retreat  returned  a  brief  answer 
in  his  character  of  Pope.  "  John  Bishop,  servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God,  to  all  the  bishops. — We  have 
heard  that  you  wish  to  appoint  another  Pope.  If  you 
do  so,  I  will  excommunicate  you  by  the  Almighty 
God,  and  you  shall  neither  confer  orders  nor  celebrate 
mass."  The  bishops  ridiculed  the  style  of  the  Papal 
brief,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  John  was  only 
accustomed  to  express  himself  in  the  vulgar  tongue.* 
According  to  the  Canon,  an  accused  bishop  must  be 
summoned  three  times  ;  the  Emperor  satisfied  himself 
with  two  citations.  He  was  at  the  same  time  accuser 
and  judge ;  and  after  the  Synod  had  moved  the  de- 
position, John  the  Twelfth,  without  any  defence,  was  john  xii. 
pronounced  a  criminal  and  traitor,  and  was  declared  *^  deposed, 
deposed.  The  objection  may  be  urged  that  the  Synod 
had  not  acted  altogether  canonically.  The  world, 
however,  is  more  tolerant  of  an  offence  committed 

vidtiam  cum  nepte  sua  adusnm  esse^  ei  S,  pulatium  LaUramnse  lupanar 
et  prostibulum  fecisse,    Liutprand,  c.  lO. 

^  Jokanftes  Ep,  Serous^ Servor,  Dei^  omnibus  Epsps,  Nos  audivimus 
dicerCy  quia  vos  vultis  aJium  papam  facere  ;  si  hoc  f acids  excommunio 
vos  da  Dcum  omnipotentem^  ut  non  habecUis  liccntiam  nullum  orditmre^ 
et  missam  celebrare,  Liutprand,  c.  13  ;  and  the  Mockery  of  the  Bishops^ 
c.  14. 
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against  the  forms  of  canon  law  than  of  an  outrage 
against  the  dignity  of  mankind. 

A  distinguished  Roman  was  put  forward  by  the 
Emperor  as  candidate  for  the  vacant  chair ;  he  was 
elected  on  December  4th  and  consecrated  on  the  6th. 
Leo  VIII.  Leo  the  Eighth,  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law,  rose 
thL^pacy.  ff^^  *h®  condition  of  layman  to  S.  Peter's  Chair,  the 
Cardinal-bishop  Sico  of  Ostia  having  in  the  most 
summary  manner  consecrated  him  successively  Osti- 
arius,  Lector,  Acolyte,  Sub-deacon,  Deacon,  Presbyter 
and  Pope.*  His  position  was  that  of  Proto-scriniar 
of  the  Church,  and  his  name  appears  in  documents  of 
the  period.*  He  dwelt  on  the  Clivus  Argentarii,  the 
present  Salita  di  Marforio,  a  street  which  was  hence- 
forth called  "  ascent  of  Leo  Protus  '*  (Protoscrinarius). 
As  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  a  church  on  the 
spot  was  known  as  "S.  Lorenzo  de  ascensa  ProH!'^ 
Leo's  blameless  life  had  recommended  him  to  the 
Emperor.  None  but  a  man  in  every  way  worthy  of 
respect  dared  Otto  put  forward  as  successor  to  a 
profligate. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  Romans  from  the  burthen 
of  maintaining  his  army,  the  Emperor  ordered  a  por- 
tion of  the  troops  to  S.  Leo.     He  himself  celebrated 

'  John  XII.  justly  resisted  this  abuse  ;  Actio  2  of  his  Council  of  Feb- 
ruary 26  (Baron.,  A,  964). 

'  Marini,  n.  loi.  A,  961,  where  Leo  Protoscrinarius  is  mentioned 
as  owner  of  a  casale  on  the  Via  Appia. 

•  A  diploma  of  Anaclete  II.  (Casimero,  Isior,  Aracelt^  p.  434)  calls 
the  Clivus  :  descensus  Leonis  Prothi.  Galletti  {Del  Pn'mic,  p.  143)  gives 
an  inscription  with  the  name  de  Ascensa  Proti  The  oldest  continu- 
ation  of  Anastasius  {Cod,  Vat,^  1437)  says  :  Leo  not,  rom,  protoscrinio 
4X  peUreJohe,  protoscrinio  de  regitnte  clivus  org,  sed,  a,  i,  m,  iv.;  and 
following  it,  Cod,  Vat,  1437. 
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the  Christmas  festival  in  Rome,  unconscious  that  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  him.  The  de- 
position of  John  the  Twelfth  had  made  him  an  object 
of  sympathy.  He  was  also  the  son  of  the  great 
Alberic,  and  had  been  voluntarily  elected  Pope  by  the 
Roman  people.  On  January  3rd,  964,  the  alarm  bells  Revolt 
were  suddenly  rung,  and  the  Romans  rushed  to  the  Romans. 
Vatican  where  Otto  dwelt ;  their  attempts  were,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful.  The  Imperialists  repulsed  their 
assailants,  broke  down  the  barricades  at  S.  Angelo 
and  slew  the  fugitives,  until  Otto  himself  commanded 
his  soldiers  to  desist^  This  was  the  first  revolt  of  the 
Roman  people  against  a  German  Emperor.  The 
following  day  the  Romans  appeared  before  Otto  to 
sue  for  mercy.  They  swore  obedience  both  to  him 
and  to  Pope  Leo  on  the  grave  of  the  Apostle.  Otto 
knew  the  value  of  the  oath ;  he  took  a  hundred  host- 
ages and  allowed  the  humiliated  citizens  to  depart. 
He  remained  an  entire  week  in  Rome.  At  Leo's 
entreaty  he  released  the  hostages,  and,  hoping  to 
acquire  friends  for  the  Pope  of  his  creation  by  leav- 
ing him  in  a  defenceless  position,  he  set  forth  to  meet 
Adalbert  at  Spoleto  about  the  middle  of  January  964. 
He  quitted  the  city  in  anger,  leaving  the  Pope  like  a 
Iamb  among  wolves.  The  blood  which  had  been 
shed  on  the  3rd  January  never  dried  in  Rome. 
Hatred  to  the  foreigner  found  nourishment  therefrom, 
and  the  Romans  who  had  been  repressed  by  force, 
scarcely  saw  their  prisoners  at  liberty  and  the  Em- 
peror at  a  distance,  when  they  hastened  to  give  vent 
to  their  desire  for  revenge. 

^  Coftt,  Regin^i  A,  964  ;  Liutprand,  c.  16. 
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3.  Return  of  John  XII.     Flight  of  Leo  VIIL     He  is 

DEPOSED    BY  A  COUNCIL.      JoHN'S   REVENGE  UPON    HIS 

Enemies.  His  Death,  May  964.  The  Romans 
ELECT  Benedict  V.  Otto  conducts  Leo  VIII. 
BACK  TO  Rome.  Deposition  and  Exile  op  Bene- 
dict. The  Papacy  rendered  subject  to  the 
German  Emperors.     Privilegium  of  Leo  VHI. 


John  XII. 
returns 
to  Rome. 


He 

summons 
a  Council. 


John  the  Twelfth,  hastily  summoned  back  to  the 
city,  arrived  with  an  army  of  friends  and  vassals,  and 
Leo  the  Eighth  found  himself  deserted.  He  escaped 
with  a  few  followers  to  the  Emperor  at  Camerino. 
Berenger  and  Willa,  who  had  surrendered  at  S.  Lep, 
had  been  sent  by  Otto  to  Bamberg,  and  Adalbert's 
latest  attempt  could  scarcely  appear  formidable  to  the 
Emperor.  Nevertheless  Otto  did  not  immediately 
advance  on  Rome,  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
as  he  had  dismissed  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  collect  new  reinforcements.  John 
meanwhile  exercised  a  cruel  revenge  upon  his  enemies. 
On  February  26th  he  assembled  a  council  in  S. 
Peter's.  Among  the  sixteen  bishops  present  were 
eleven  who  had  signed  his  deposition.  These  prelates 
might  justly  or  otherwise  represent  their  participation 
in  Otto's  Council  as  having  been  compulsory,  and 
the  cardinals  might  urge  a  like  defence.  Not  ©nly 
the  insignificant  number  of  clergy  present  at  John's 
Synod,  but  also  their  adhesion  to  the  two  Synods, 
show  the  wretched  state  of  confusion  in  which  the 
Roman  Church  was  sunk.  John  explaii^d  that 
owing  to  the  Emperor's  violence  he  had  been  driven 
into  a  two  months'  exile,  and  that  he  had  now  re- 
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turned  to  his  throne.  He  condemned  the  Synod 
which  had  deposed  him.  The  bishops  of  Albano 
and  Portus  acknowledged  themselves  guilty  in  hav- 
ing uncanonically  consecrated  Leo.  They  were  sus- 
pended, and  Sico  of  Ostia,  who  had  conferred  the 
various  degrees  of  consecration,  was  deprived  of  his 
orders.* 

John  excommunicated  Leo,  and  then  vented  his 
anger  on  many  of  his  more  distinguished  opponents. 
He  deprived  Cardinal  John  of  nose,  tongue  and  two 
fingers ;  the  Protoscriniar  Azzo  of  a  hand.  Both  men 
had  been  his  legates  at  the  time  that  he  had  invited 
Otto  to  Rome.  He  ordered  Otger,  Bishop  of  Spiers, 
to  be  scourged,  but  repressed  his  thirst  for  revenge  so 
far  as  to  send  the  bishop  to  the  Emperor,  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  irritate  to  too  great  a  degree.  Otto 
meanwhile  remained  at  Camerino,  where  he  had  cele- 
brated Easter  with  his  own  Pope.  He  prepared  to 
march  against  Rome,  but  before  reaching  the  city  he 
received  the  news  of  John's  death.  If  certain  reports  Death  ot 
be  true,  the  death  of  the  Pope  was  worthy  of  his  life.  ^4.  * 
To  gratify  an  adulterous  passion  he  had  gone  one 
night  outside  the  city,  when  he  was  summoned  by 
the  Devil,  represented  by  an  outraged  husband.  The 
man  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  John  died 
in  the  course  of  eight  days  (May  14th,  964).  Other 
writers  speak  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,. which  in  his 
state  of  mental  excitement  seems  a  probable  occur- 
rence. The  son  of  the  glorious  Alberic  thus  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  own   unbridled   passion,  and  to  the 


2  AciaC 


Coftc,  XVI ILy  472. 
ConsiL  Remens,f  c.  28  {Af,  Germ.,  T,  V,). 
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anomalous  position  which  he  held  as  Prince  and 
Pope  at  the  same  time.  His  youth,  the  greatness  of 
his  father,  the  tragic  discords  of  his  position,  claim 
for  him  a  lenient  judgment^ 

On  the  death  of  John  the  Romans  broke  the  oath 
which  had  been  extorted  from  them,  and  on  February 
26th,  deposing  Leo  the  Eighth,  whom  they  no  longer 
recognised  as  Pope,  they  again  sought  to  defy  the 
Emperor.  Benedict  the  cardinal-deacon  was  elected 
after  a  violent  dispute  between  the  factions,  and  was 
acclaimed  by  the  militia.  Benedict  was  a  worthy 
man,  and  one  who  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  bar- 
barism had  acquired  the  rare  title  of  Grammaticus  by 
which  he  is  distinguished.*  As  one  of  the  accusers 
of  John  the  Twelfth,  Benedict  had  signed  the  Act  of 
Deposition.  He  had,  however,  appeared  at  the  Feb- 
ruary Synod  which  condemned  the  Imperial  Pope. 
In  him  the  Romans  beheld  the  man  who  would 
bravely  defend  the  Church  against  the  Imperial 
power.     In  defiance  of  the  Emperor's  prohibition  the 

1  In  temporibus  adeo  a  diabolo  est  percussiis^  ut  infra  dierum  octo 
spacium  eodem  sit  viilnere  vtortuus,  Liutprand,  c.  19,  and  similarly  the 
Vita  in  Murat,  III.  2,  p.  326  {Cod,  Vat,  3764)  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstance. — Nam,  2,  Id.  Maii — excessit,  says  Cont,  Rcgin,  John 
XII.  was,  moreover,  buried  with  every  honour  in  the  Lateran.  His 
epitaph  in  the  customary  official  phrases  (printed  in  Adinolfi,  Roma 
— di  mezzo  I.  197),  has  been  preserved.     It  begins  : 

Quam  soUrs  Domino  placuit  quam  matte  modcsta 

Prasul  apostolicus  orbis  et  omtte  decus^ 
Hie  statuit  tumulo  claudi  sua  fnembra  sub  isto^ 
H(€c  eodem  sperans  tit  sibi  reddat  htwius, 

'  Erai  enim  vir  prudentiss,  grammcUice  artis  imbtdtis^  unde  cuf 
Romanum  populo  Benedictus  grammatictis  est  appellattis,  Ben.  of 
Soracte,  c.  37 ;  and  Gerbert,  Cone,  Remens,,  c  28. 
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elected  candidate  was  consecrated  and  ascended  the 
Apostolic  Chair  as  Benedict  the  Fif^h. 

Envoys  from  the  Roman  people  had  hastened  to  Otto  i. 
Otto  at  Rieti  to  inform  him  of  the  recent  Papal  elec-  Leo  viii. 
tion  and  to  implore  his  ratification.  Otto  had  ex-  p^J"* 
plained  that  he  would  return  in  company  with  Leo, 
their  lawful  Pope,  and  would  punish  the  city  did  it 
refuse  him  obedience.  He  now  departed  for  Rome. 
The  villages  belonging  to  the  Roman  territory  were 
pillaged  and  devastated  by  his  troops  ;  the  city  itself 
was  besieged.  As  Otto  lay  encamped  before  the 
walls  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Benedict,  he 
appeared  in  the  light  of  an  Emperor  requiring  the 
obedience  of  a  city  which  he  had  subjugated.  The 
Romans,  however,  only  recognised  a  despot  who  had 
come  to  rob  them  of  the  last  remains  of  independence, 
of  the  right  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  an- 
cestors— the  right  of  electing  a  pope.  The  infamy 
of  John  the  Twelfth  was  wiped  out.  A  pious  man 
had  been  elected  as  his  successor,  and  the  Imperial 
ratification  was  implored.  But  could  Otto  set  aside 
Leo  the  Eighth,  who  had  been  elected  by  a  Council 
with  his  consent?  Could  the  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  now  renounce  the  attempt  to  maintain  against 
the  new  Emperor  their  ancient  right  of  election  with- 
out admitting  themselves  to  be  deserving  of  slavery  ? 
Their  Pope  mounted  the  walls  and  encouraged  the  He 
defenders  to  resistance.  Famine  raged  in  the  city,  ^^" 
and  repeated  attacks  completely  shook  the  courage 
of  the  besieged.  They  opened  the  gates  on  June 
23rd :  they  surrendered  Benedict  the  Fifth  and  again 
swore  obedience  at  S.  Peter's  grave.    They  awaited 
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a  merciless   punishment.      The   Emperor,  however, 
granted  them  an  amnesty.^ 

After  his  entry  Leo  the  Eighth  assembled  a 
Council  in  the  Lateran  at  Otto's  command.  The 
unfortunate  Pope  of  the  Romans,  clad  in  pontifical 
vestments,  was  led  into  the  Hall  of  Council  The 
Arch-deacon  asked  by  what  right  he  had  ventured  to 
assume  the  insignia  of  the  sacred  dignity,  since  his 
master  and  Pope  Leo,  in  whose  election  on  the  de- 
position of  John  he  had  himself  taken  part,  was  still 
Benedict  alive.  He  was  further  charged  with  having  broken 
deposed,  his  oath  to  his  sovereign  and  Emperor  here  present 
never  to  elect  a  pope  without  his  consent  "  If  I 
have  sinned,"  answered  Benedict,  "have  pity  upon 
me."  And  he  stretched  out  his  hands  in  entreaty. 
Otto  burst  into  tears.  The  Roman  Church,  under 
Nicholas  the  First,  so  formidable  a  tribunal  for  kings, 
now  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Empire.  Otto  addressed 
an  intercession  in  favour  of  Benedict  to  the  Synod. 
The  anti-pope  clung  to  his  knees.  Leo  the  Eighth 
cut  his  pallium  in  two,  took  the  ferule  from  his  hands, 
broke  it  asunder,  commanded  Benedict  to  sit  upon 
the  ground,  tore  the  papal  vestments  from  him,  and 
deprivied  him  of  his  spiritual  dignities.  He  con- 
demned the  anti-pope  to  perpetual  exile,  and  only  to 
please  the  Emperor  did  he  allow  him  to  retain  the 
rank  of  deacon.^ 

The  Papal  Chair  had  long  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  city  factions.     Even  women  had  appointed  popes, 

'  Dimisit  auUm  eis  quanta  et  qualia  mala  perpessus  est  ab  Hit's 
Ckron.  Farf.,  p.  476. 
'^  Liutprand's  Historia  Ottonis  closes  with  the  Acts  of  this  Synod. 
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and  the  degradation  of  the  sacred  office  had  reached 
its  lowest  depth  in  the  grandson  of  Marozia.  The 
Emperor,  therefore,  in  wresting  the  right  of  election 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  rude  nobility  had  rendered 
the  Church  a  true  service.  The  corruption  of  the 
city  constituted  him  its  Dictator ;  he  therefore  arro- 
gated to  himself  as  an  Imperial  right  the  privilege  of 
filling  every  appointment  He  was  accustomed  to 
nominate  bishops  according  to  his  pleasure  in 
Germany.  Never  had  Emperor  obtained  a  like  vic- 
tory. Owing  to  his  personal  energy  and  the  eneigy 
of  his  successors — whose  example  he  became— the 
Papacy  was  rendered  subject  to  the  Empire,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  became  a  vassal  of  Germany.  The 
Imperial  power  attained  a  tremendous  height  The 
Papacy,  however,  though  repressed  by  the  majesty 
of  great  rulers,  revenged  itself,  while  (in  obedience  to 
Nature's  laws  of  change)  it  not  only  r^ained  its  lost 
freedom,  but  overstepped  its  previous  limits  with 
gigantic  strides.  The  struggle  of  the  Church  with 
the  German  Empire  was  the  greatest  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages, — the  drama  which  convulsed  the 
world. 

The  honourable  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  preserve 
their  right  of  election  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  higher  ne- 
cessity. In  order  to  reform  Rome  and  the  Church  it 
was  necessary  that  the  German  monarchy  should 
assume  the  dictatorship  over  them  for  a  time.  The 
humiliated  city  had  accepted  the  Emperor  as  its 
ruler ;  the  Imperial  Pope  was  reinstated,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  Otto,  instead  of  being  satis- 
fied with  an  oath,  now  issued  a  decree  commanding 
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the  absolute  renunciation  of  the  elective  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  and  that  his  creature  Leo  the 
Charter  of  Eighth  acquiesced  in  carrying  out  his  design. .  A  char- 
ter of  this  nature  in  the  imperfect  diction  of  the 
eleventh  century  has  been  preserved,  but  its  authen- 
ticity is  open  to  grave  doubts,  evident  falsifications  in 
favour  of  Imperial  rights  having  placed  its  true  im- 
port beyond  recognition.* 

*  I  have  compared  the  Privileg.  Leo  VIII.  (Ivo  Pancrm,  VIII,  135, 
Gratian,  Decret,  63,  c.  23,  Moti,  Germ, ,  Leg.  II.  167)  in  the  Cod,  Vat, 
1984,  fol.  192,  where  also,  fol.  191,  the  spurious  Privileg.  of  Adrian  I.  is 
found.  It  gives  the  Emperor  the  power  of  choosing  Pope,  King,  Patridus 
and  Bishops,  ut  ipsitatnen  ab  eo  itwestituram  suscipiant^  et  consecratumem 
recipiafit  undecumque  pertinuerit — soli  regi  romani  imperii  hanc  rever- 
entia  tribuimus  potestatem,  Flosz  has  published  a  manuscript  of  Treves, 
of  S3CC.  XI.  or  XII. ,  in  which  he  seeks  to  recognise  the  original  Privilege 
of  Leo  VIII.  This  clumsy  document  rather  appears  to  be  a  rhetorical 
production.  The  grounds  for  the  spuriousness  of  the  diploma  are 
given  by  Baronius,  Pagi,  Muratori,  Curtius,  Pertz,  Donniges,  Giese- 
brecht,  Hinschius,  Kirchenrccht.  A  second  spurious  Privilegium  of 
Leo  VIII.  in  Baron, ^  and  Mon,  Germ,  Leg.  II.  168,  agreeing  w^ith 
the  Vita  Leo  VIII.  in  Bern.  Guidonis  and  Amalricus  Aug.^  according 
to  which  the  Pope  ceded  the  State  of  the  Church,  is  only  valuable  on 
account  of  the  specification  of  the  regions  of  the  city. — See  E. 
Bemheim,  Das  unechte  Decret  Hadrians  I,  im  Zusammenhange  mit 
den  unccht,  Decreten  Leo's  VIII. ,  als  Documente  des  Investiturstreiis 
{Forsch.  z.  D.  Gesch.^  Bd.  xv.,  1875,  P*  618/). 
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4.  Otto  returns  to  Germany.  Death  of  Leo  in  the 
Spring  of  965.  John  XIIL  Pope.  His  Family. 
His  Banishment.  Otto  marches  against  Rome. 
The  Pope  is  again  seized.  Barbarous  punish- 
ment OF  the  Rebels.  The  Caballus  Constantini. 
Lament  for  the  fall  of  Rome  into  the  power  of 
THE  Saxons. 

Having  celebrated  the  festival  of  S.  Peter,  Otto  otto  leaves 
left  the  city  on  July  ist,  964.  He  took  with  him  fjj,"^"^^ 
Benedict  the  Fifth,  whom  he  afterwards  sent  in  exile 
to  Hamburg.  Leo  the  Eighth,  who  remained  behind 
under  such  grievous  conditions,  was  released  by  death 
from  his  hopeless  fate  in  the  spring  of  965.  The 
Romans  dared  no  longer  assemble  for  the  election  of 
a  new  pope.  On  the  contrary,  they  sent  Azzo  and 
Marinus,  Bishop  of  Sutri,  to  Germany,  and  resigned 
the  election  to  the  Emperor.  Their  own  wishes 
were  centred  on  Benedict  the  Fifth,  the  man  of  their 
choice,  and  they  hoped  that  the  Emperor  might 
ratify  his  election.  Benedict,  however,  died  on  July 
4th,  965,  at  Hamburg,  where,  under  the  custody  of 
Bishop  Adaldag,  he  had  led  a  saintly  life,*  and  Otto 
was  thus  released  from  the  difficulty  of  refusing  the 
request  of  the  Romans.  Courteously  dismissing  their 
ambassadors,  he  sent  the  Bishops  Otger  of  Spiers  and 
Liutprand  of  Cremona  to  Rome. 

The  choice  fell  on  the  Bishop  of  Nami,  who  was  John  xin., 

Pope,  965- 

*  Cont,  Regin,  says  nothing  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Romans  ;  Adam  ^^' 
of  Bremen,  however  {Mon,  Gertn,  ix.  309),  speaks  of  them.     Benedict 
V.'s  body  was  afterwards  brought  to  Rome.     See  Thietmar,  who 
praises  him  greatly  {Ckron,  IV.  c.  40). 
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elected  to  the  Papal  chair  on  October  ist,965.  John 
the  Thirteenth,  son  of  another  John,  Bishop  of  Narni^ 
had  been  educated  in  the  Lateran.  He  had  here 
mounted  in  succession  the  various  steps  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical ladder,  and  had  acquired  respect  by  his  learn- 
ing.^ He  had  been  one  of  the  accusers  of  John  the 
Twelfth,  and  had  also  signed  the  deposition  of  Leo 
the  Eighth,  in  whose  elevation  he  must  have  unwil- 
lingly acquiesced.  He  was  of  distinguished  Roman 
family  and  nearly  related  to  the  Senatrix  Stephania, 
whom  he  later  invested  with  the  fief  of  Palestrina. 
He  also  effected  a  marriage  between  Benedict  (her  son 
by  the  count  of  the  same  name)  and  the  daughter  of 
Crescentius  of  the  Marble  Horse,  and  then  made 
Benedict  Rector  of  the   Sabina.^     After  the  fall  of 

*  Catalog.  Eccardi  and  ViUc  Cod,  Vat,  1437,  3764;  Ughelli  (I. 
1013)  rightly  calls  the  Bishop  of  Narni  John,  the  son  wrongly  Sergius. 
Catalog.  I.  in  the  Cod.  Vat.  3764  has  correctly  sed.  ann,  vi\  in,  xi,  d, 
V, ;  the  second,  or  the  continuation  of  Anastasius,  wrongly  says  ami, 
vii,  (/;/.  xi,  d,  v,) 

^  Hugo  of  Farfa  {Mon,  Germ,  xiii.  540) :  Joh,  igitur  papa  qui  appit- 
iatus  est  major ^  ingressus  papaticum  satis  exaitavit  ijuendam  nepotem 
stium  tiomine  Benedictum^  deditque  ei  Theodorattdam  uxorem  satis 
nobiiem^  fiiiam  Cresccntii  qui  vocatur  a  Cabal lo  marmoreo^  et  comitatum 
Sabinensem  dcdit  ei  ct  plures  alios.  Another  Theodoranda  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Consul  Gratian,  whom  I  hold  to  have  been  the  husband 
of  Theodora  II.,  and  was  married  to  Ingebald,  Rector  of  the  Sabina. 
Wilmans  believes  the  former  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Crescentius, 
who  was  executed  in  998  ;  the  supposition,  however,  cannot  be  proved, 
and  is  at  variance  with  the  dates  of  the  persons.  Benedict  was  still 
rector  of  the  Sabina  in  998.  His  sons  John  and  Crescentius  are  found 
from  loio  as  lords  of  Palestrina,  with  which  Stephania  had  been  in- 
vested in  the  year  970.  Count  Benedict  appears  as  husband  of 
Stephania  in  987  (Dipl.  III.  in  Nerini,  p.  381),  whose  son  was 
probably  the  nephew  of  John  XIII.  Stephania  must  therefore  have 
been  the  sister  of  the  Pope,     Petrini,  Mem,  Premst,  p.  104.     Was 
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the  house  of  Alberic,  the  family  of  Crescentius  entered 
upon  its  illustrious  career.     John  the  Thirteenth  him- 
self exalted  it  in  order  to  secure  a  support  against 
the  nobility,  with  whom  he  forthwith  quarrelled.     He 
endeavoured  by  a  closer  approach  to  the  Emperor  to 
free  himself  from  the  influence  of  the  nobility  ;  but 
the  result  was  a  conspiracy  formed  against  himself.* 
At  its  head  stood  Peter  the  City  Prefect,  and  the  sud-  Rebellion 
den  mention  of  a  Prefect  proves  that  the  illustrious  ffSTxiii., 
officer  had  been  restored   by  the  Emperor.^    With^^^^^y 
Peter  was  Roffred,  Count  of  the  Campagna,  who  it  Prefect  of 
would  appear  was  a  highly  influential  man,  the  Vesti-    ^  ^  ^* 
arius  Stephen,  and  many  members  of  the  populace. 
The  standard-bearers  of  the  militia  seized  the  Pope 
on  the  1 6th  of  December,  and  threw  him  into  S.  An- 
gelo,  whence  they  carried  him  to  Campania,  probably 
to  Roffred's  castle.^    The  revolt  possessed  a  demo- 
she  as  Senatrix  the  daughter  of  Theodora  II.  ?    Did  John  belong  to 
the  family  of  Alberic  ? 

*  Qui  statim  majotes  Romanorum  elatiore  ammo  quam  oporteret 
insequitur^  quo  in  brevi  inimicissimos  et  infestos  patitur,  Coniin. 
RegiiumiSy  A,  965. 

^  A  leaden  bull,  which  entirely  corresponds  to  those  of  the  Popes  in 
the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  must  haye  reference  to  him  ;  on  the  obverse 
PETRVS  round  a  Greek  cross  ;  on  the  reverse  PR.tFECTVS  round  a 
star  with  eight  rays.  Marini  has  described  this  bull  (Cod.  Vat.  907 '» 
p.  185) ;  see  thereon  De  Rossi,  Di  una  Bolla  Plumbea  Papale  del  sec. 
incirca  X,  scopexia  nel  Foro  Romano ^  Notizie  degii  Scavi  maggio^  1882. 
This  Peter  was  probably  a  son  of  the  above-named  John  Mizina  ; 
since  in  a  deed  of  Cometo,  of  November  loth,  1 144,  reference  is  made 
to  a  previous  time,  where  Peims  Prafectus  quofui.Jokannis  Michini  first 
possessed  Corneto.  WUstenfeld,  Regesten  der  wichtigeren  Urkunden 
zur  G$schichte  von  Cometo,  in  the  Iter  Italicum  of  Pflugk-Hartung,  1884, 

ii.  533. 
»    Vita  Joh,  XIII,  e  Cod,  Vat,  (1437)  :  comprehensus  est  a  Roffredo 
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cratic  character,  for  the  leader  of  the  common  people 
{vulgus  popult)  appeared  beside  the  City  Prefect 
And  since  the  loss  of  the  elective  privilege  must 
have  involved  Rome  in  a  state  of  continuous  revolu- 
tion, it  further  signified  the  release  of  Rome  from  the 
Papal  government,  as  also  from  the  yoke  of  the 
foreigner.  This  outbreak  of  despair  was  also  destined 
to  a  tragic  end. 

Otto  came  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  966.  He  first 
punished  rebellious  Lombardy,  where  the  unfortunate 
Adalbert  had  again  ventured  on  war,  and  again  been 
forced  to  fly  to  Corsica  and  to  wander  restlessly 
hither  and  thither.  As  the  Emperor  again  advanced 
on  Rome,  his  approach  effected  a  counter  revolution. 
John,  son  of  Crescentius,  and  the  followers  of  the 
banished  Pope,  rose  in  rebellion;  Roffred  and  Stephen 
were  slain,  the  Prefect  was  forced  to  fly ;  the  Pope 
was  recalled.  John  the  Thirteenth  was  now  at  Capua, 
under  the  protection  of  Count  Pandulf  With  a 
Capuan  escort  he  crossed  the  Sabina,  where  his 
nephew  Benedict,  step-son  of  Crescentius  of  the 
Marble  Horse,  ruled  as  Count,  and  after  an  exile 
of  ten  months  and  twenty-eight  days  he  entered 
the  city  on  November  12th.* 

Otto  soon  after  also   arrived.     Although  the  city 

Campanino  Comite  cum  Petro  Prcefecto^  et  adjutorio  Vulgi  PopuH  qui 
vocantur  DecarcotuSj  redusertmt  eutn  in  CasteUo  S,  Angeli.  Cont. 
Regin.  Bened.  of  Soracte,  c  30,  after  having  comically  described  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  prisoner  [alii percittieh<mt^  caput  ejus^  alii  alapas  in 
facies  ejus  percutiebat^  alii  nautes  nut  is  cruciehantur).  Sic — in  Cam- 
paniefinibus  inclusus, 

^  Ben.  of  Soracte,  c.  39.      The  Pope  had  won  over  the  Capuans 
by  raising  Capua  to  an  archbishopric. 
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offered  no  resistance,  his  troops  did  not  now  spare 
the  inhabitants,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  on  this 
occasion  Rome  was  both  sacked  and  stained  with  the 
blood  of  her  citizens.  The  indignant  Emperor  re- 
solved to  punish  the  heads  of  the  rebellion  with  otto  i. 
severity.  The  more  conspicuous  offenders,  men  bear-  f^^^^ 
ing  the  title  of  Consul,  were  banished  to  Germany,  ^"^ans. 
Twelve  leaders  of  the  people,  called  in  ancient  docu- 
ments Decarcones — possibly  Captains  of  the  Regions 
— expiated  their  love  of  freedom  on  the  gallows. 
Several  were  executed  or  blinded.^  Barbarous  and 
strange  as  the  age  itself  was  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  Peter  the  City-Prefect,  who  had  been  dragged  a 
prisoner  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Lateran.  The 
Emperor  handed  him  over  to  the  Pope  and  John 
caused  him   to  be    hanged    by  his  hair  from  the 

*  Vita  Joh,  XIII,  :  de  vulgi  populo^  qui  vocantur  Decarcoius  duo- 
decitn  suspendit  in  patibulis.  The  word  Decarcones  is  only  used  in  this 
vita,  R^v^o  counts  13  ^^  majoribus  Romanor,^  without  the  prefects. 
Cod.  Elstens.  only  gives  11,  and  Muratori  has  the  variants  decartores^ 
decartumesy  decuriones.  In  the  Cod.  Vat.  1437  I  clearly  read  decar^ 
cones,  Giesebrecht  holds  them  to  have  been  members  of  the  Vulgus 
populi  or  viri  humiUs^  which  is  contradicted  by  the  epithet  majores  in 
Regino.  They  were,  nevertheless,  leaders  of  the  populace.  If  the 
word  should  be  read  Decarchontes^  then  is  it  a  translation  of  Decern^ 
primi,  Decarcones,  or  rather  Decariones  as  it  must  be  read,  arose, 
according  to  my  view,  from  decern  capi  {tafiei)  regionum,  which  the 
people  joined  together  into  de^cariopusy  as  men  afterwards  said 
i  caporioni,  or  in  Orvieto  anterioni.  The  i  in  riones  might  easily  be 
transformed  into  a  f  in  writing.  In  1 148  there  were  in  Viterbo  **  Ten- 
men  "  or  Capudece  (Orioli  in  the  Giom,  Arcadico,  t.  137,  p.  257).  Since 
Regino  counted  i^  ex  majorib,  Romanor,^  the  13th  belonged  to 
Trastevere.  There  were  12  standard-bearers  in  saec.  xii.  and  xiii.  also. 
In  Henry  V.'s  time  the  draconarii  were  still  distinguished  from  the 
aquiliferi,  leoniferi,  lupiferi,  so  that  Hegel's  view  (I.  315),  that  the 
right  reading  is  Dra/conarii,  standard-bearers,  is  imtenable. 


stantmi. 
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equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  "  Caballus 
Constantini."    Thus  by  a  singular  accident  a  cele- 
brated monument  of  antiquity  emerges  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  time. 
Tiie  This  renowned  work   of  art   still   survives  as  the 

Con-  most    beautiful     ornament     of    the     Capitol.     The 

traveller  looks  upon  it  with  reverence,  remembering 
the  seventeen  centuries  which  have  passed  over  the 
bronze  Emperor,  who  with  outstretched  arm  sits  his 
horse  in  majestic  sadness,  and  who  may  possibly  re- 
main there  while  another  like  period  of  history  runs 
its  course.  Created  while  the  power  of  the  Caesars 
was  at  its  height,  the  statue  has  witnessed  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  and  the  growth  of  the  Papacy  in  Rome. 
Goths,  Vandals,  Heruli,  Byzantines,  Germans,  intent 
on  pillage  and  slaughter,  have  passed  it  by  and  spared 
it.  The  rapacious  Constans  the  Second  looked  on  it 
and  left  it  unheeded.  Temples  and  basilicas  have 
fallen  around  it.  Colonnades  and  monuments  have 
been  overthrown.  The  statue  itself  has  remained  un- 
harmed like  the  solitary  genius  of  Rome's  great  past. 
Its  name,  however,  had  been  forgotterv,  and  after  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Constantine  on  the  Arch  of 
Severus  had  been  destroyed,  it  was  baptised  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  who  had  been  so  great  a  bene- 
factor to  the  Church.  A  rude  legend  concerning  its 
origin  had  arisen.  Pilgrims  related  how  Rome  had 
been  besieged  by  a  foreign  king  at  the  Lateran  Gate, 
while  the  Consuls  still  ruled  the  city.  A  gigantic 
armour-bearer,  or  a  peasant,  had  offered  to  deliver  it 
in  its  straits,  but  had  demanded  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  sesterces  and  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  in  re- 
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turn  for  his  services.  The  Senate  consented.  He 
mounted  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  a  sickle  in  his 
hand.  An  owl  had  reported  to  him  where  the  king 
was  to  be  found  every  night  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
He  seized  the  king  and  carried  him  off,  while  the 
Romans  attacked  the  enemy's  camp  and  possessed 
themselves  of  their  treasures.  The  Senate  bestowed 
the  promised  reward  on  the  liberator,  and  ordered  a 
horse  of  gilt  bronze  without  a  saddle,  on  which  the 
rider  was  represented,  the  right  hand  (with  which  he 
had  taken  the  king)  outstretched.  An  image  of  the 
owl  was  placed  on  the  horse's  head,  and  the  king 
himself  with  bound  hands  underneath  his  hoofs.^ 

The  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  therefore  stood  in 
perfect  preservation  on  the  Lateran  field  (the  Campus 
Lateranensis)  in  the  tenth  century.'  The  Lateran 
basilica  was  one  of  Constantine's  foundations.  The 
Patriarchium  had  been  his  palace,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently believed  that  the  equestrian  statue  was  a 
portrait  of  this  great  Emperor.     Several  memorials 

^  Et  eqtium  aneum  pro  menioria  deauratum  et  sine  seila^  ipsa 
desuper  residentey  extensa  manu  dextera  qtut  ceperat  Regent,  Mirabilia 
and  Graphia.  The  horse  has  a  tuft  of  hair  on  its  forehead,  which  the 
popular  imagination  transformed  into  an  owl  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
fettered  prisoner  of  war  may  originally  have  l>een  represented  under- 
neath the  horse.  The  legend  probably  belongs  to  the  X.  soec.  In 
966  a  Prefect  of  the  city  was  hanged  on  this  statue,  and  in  1847  the 
Italian  Tricolour  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  same  Marcus  Aurelius. 

*  The  Vita  Joh,  XIII,  does  not  specify  the  site  of  the  equestrian 
statue :  per  capillos  capitis  eum  suspendit  in  caballwn  Constantini, 
The  same  Vita  and  Catal,  Eccardiy  however,  have  in  the  Life  of  John 
XIV. :  in  Campum  ante  Caballwn  Constantini.  The  expression  Campus 
so  frequently  used  of  the  Lateran  Field  has  misled  Fea  and  others  into 
thinking  of  the  Campo  Vaccino. 
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and  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  had  already  found 
refuge  in  the  Lateran.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century 
the  bronze  group  of  the  nursing  wolf  had  been  placed 
in  one  of  the  Halls,  where  tribunals  were  held  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Imperial  Missi,  and  from  the 
group  this  hall  received  the  name  ad  Lupavi} 
/  We  return,  however,  to*  the  Prefect,  whom  we  left 
hanging  by  his  hair.  Removed  from  this  position,  he 
was  placed  backwards  and  naked  upon  an  ass,  the 
tail  of  which,  furnished  with  a  bell,  he  had  to  grasp  as 
reins.  A  sack  of  feathers  was  placed  upon  his  head, 
two  similar  sacks  were  fastened  to  his  thighs,  and  he 
was  thus  led  through  Rome.  He  was  finally  exiled 
beyond  the  Alp^  Revenge  was  exercised  even  upon 
the  dead.  The  bodies  of  Count  Roffred  and  the 
Vestiarius  Stephen  were  taken  from  their  graves  by 
Imperial  command  and  thrown  outside  the  walls. 
This  act  of  severity  aroused  horror  and  indignation 
within  the  city,  surprise  and  sympathy  without,  and 
hatred  among  all  the  enemies  of  the  Empire.  John 
the  Thirteenth  alone  had  reason  for  gratitude  towards 
Otto.  He  terms  him  the  liberator  and  restorer  of  the 
tottering  Church,  the  illustrious  guest  and  thrice 
blessed  Emperor.^    The  Romans  nevertheless  could 

'  Libek,  de  Imp,  Potest,  ^  p.  720:  in  jtidiciali  loco  ad  Later  mm  ^  ubi 
dicitur  ad  Lupam^  t/tue  niater  vocabcdur  Roniancr,  This  is  copied  by 
Benedict  of  Soracte,  cap,  24.  The  she-wolf  stood  there  until  147 1,  when 
it  was  brought  to  the  Capitol.  The  Lateran.  Catasto  of  1450  mentions 
the  house,  in  which  la  lupa  ei  opera  de  nutallo  stood :  Fleury,  Le 
Latrarif  p.  498.     Stevenson,  Annali  d,  Inst,  1877,  p.  380. 

*  Mansi  {Coficil.  xviii.  509)  in  the  Ravennese  bull  of  the  institution 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Magdeburg  :  Homa  capttt  totius  mundi  et 
ecclesia  universalis  ab  inquis  pene  pessnm  data,  a  Domno  Ottone  cutg, 
Itnp,^  a  Deo  coronato  Casare,  et  viagno^  et  ter  henedicto—erecta  est,  et  in 
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never  learn  to  bend  to  the  power  of  the  foreign  kings, 
who  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  an  army  to 
obtain  a  crown  and  title  in  S.  Peter's,  wherewith  to 
rule  their  city.  It  was  in  silent  resentment  that  they 
submitted  to  the  power  of  the  Saxon  house.  No 
poet  was  forthcoming  to  describe  the  fate  of  the  illus- 
trious city,  as  it  had  been  described  in  the  time  of 
their  ancestors.^  The  monk  of  Soracte,  however,  who 
closes  his  chronicle  with  the  arrival  of  the  indignant 
Otto  with  his  "  immense  army  of  Gauls,"  drops  his 
pen,  overcome  with  emotion,  and  bursts  into  a  lament. 
His  wail,  although  uttered  in  barbarous  and  stammer- 
ing accents,  is  inspired  by  genuine  feeling,  and  as 
such  awakes  our  sympathy. 

"  Woe  to  Rome  !  oppressed  and  down-trodden  by  Lament  of 
so  many  nations !    Thou   art  taken  captive  by  the  sor^t'e^ 
Saxon  king,  thy  people  are  judged  by  the  sword.    Thy  ^^^  Rome, 
strength  is  become  as   naught.     Thy  gold  and  thy 
silver  are  carried  away  in  their  purses.     Thou,  who 
wast  a  mother,  art  now  become  a  daughter.     What 
thou  didst  possess,  thou  hast  lost.     Thou  art  robbed 
of  thy  first  youth.     In  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  thou 
wert  overcome  by  the  first  Julius.     In  the  might  of 

pHstinum  honorem  omni  revereiitia  redacta.  The  Greeks  also  ac- 
knowledged that  Rome  was  a  Papal  city  :  vv¥  tk  l-yh^ro  ^  jcatv 0T0^(a 
a8n}  81&  th  rijv  '"P^firjy  iwoO^o'dai  rh  fia(rt\4cay  KpdroSf  Kal  IBiOKparopiar 
Ix*"'  1^0^  9t<rw6(€(r$ai  Kvpicts  irapd  riyos  Kurii  Kaiphv  -naira.  Const. 
Porphyr.,  Dg  Themaiib,,  ii.  27  (ed.  Bonn.). 

^  A  poet  about  1000  causes  the  Queen  of  the  World  to  repeat  the 
following  lines : — 

Enitui  facie  toto  met/wrabiiis  orbe  .  .  . 

Ei  post  deiicias  semino  nunc  Icuhrymas, 

Cod,  Casin,  451.  p.  326 ;  Di  Costanzo,  Mem,  di  S,  Rufino^  p.  423, 
in  De  Rossi,  Piante  icnogr,  di  Roma^  p.  77. 
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thy  power  thou  hast  triumphed  over  nations)  hast 
cast  the  world  into  the  dust,  hast  strangled  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  Thou  hast  borne  the  sceptre  and  the 
great  power.  Thou  hast  been  utterly  plundered  and 
ravaged  by  the  Saxon  king.  As  some  wise  men  said, 
and  as  it  will  be  found  written  in  thy  histories,  thou 
hast  formerly  fought  with  foreign  nations  and  been 
victorious  from  north  to  south.  The  people  of  Gaul 
have  taken  possession  of  thee.  Thou  wast  too  beauti- 
ful. All  thy  walls  with  towers  and  battlements  were 
as  it  is  found.  Thou  hadst  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  towers,  forty-six  forts,  six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred battlements :  thy  gates  were  fifteen.  Woe  to  the 
Leonine  city!  long  since  wert  thou  taken,  but  now 
thou  art  desolated  by  the  Saxon  king."  * 

Such  is  the  lament  raised  by  an  ignorant  monk  for 
the  fall  of  Rome  under  the  Saxons.  From  the  lonely 
heights  of  Soracte  the  chronicler  could  look  on  the 
beauteous  plains  below,  and  watch  the  armed  pro- 
cessions as  they  trooped  year  after  year  across  the 
Campagna  to  attack  the  Eternal  City  and  to  fill  it 
with  blood  and  terror.  In  the  changed  conditions  of 
Rome  the  lament  of  the  monk  cannot  move  us  as  did 
the  elegies  of  his  predecessors.  We  may,  however, 
place  his  lamentation  beside  that  of  Jerome  on  the 
fall  of  the  city  under  the  Goths,  beside  that  of  Gregory 

^  Ve  Roma  !  quia  tantis  gcntis  oppressa  et  comulcata.  Qui  etiam  a 
Saxotte  rege  apprecnsa  fuistisy  et  gladiati  poptdi  tui^  et  rohor  iua  ad 
nichihim  redacta  est,  Aurum  et  argentum  tuton  in  iUorum  marsuppis 
deportant.  The  enumeration  of  the  towers,  &c.,  appears  as  the  second 
since  that  of  the  Anon,  of  Einsiedeln.  These  enumerations  are  based 
essentially  on  the  ancient  registers,  but  this  by  no  means  excludes  the 
newer  buildings,  especially  the  towers. 
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undef  the  terror  of  the  Lombards,  and  lastly  beside 
the  touching  dirge  over  Rome's  subjugation  to  the 
Byzantine  yoke.  Comparing  it  with  these  earlier 
elegies,  we  discover  in  the  barbarism  of  its  diction  the 
depth  to  which  the  language  and  learning  of  the 
Romans  had  sunk  in  the  tenth  century. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

I.  Coronation  of  Otto  II. — Embassy  of  Liutprand 
TO  Byzantium — Praeneste  or  Palestrina — ^The 
Senatrix  Stephania  receives  the  Investiture  of 
THIS  City  in  the  year  970. 

For  six  entire  years  affairs  demanded  Otto's  pres- 
ence in  Italy,  the  country  in  which  after  him  count- 
less Germans  were  to  win  glory,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  bitter  hatred  and  their  graves.  During  his 
sojourn  in  Rome  he  had  invested  Pandulf,  "  the  Iron- 
head,"  of  Capua  with  Spoleto  and  Camerino.  He  had 
entrusted  a  faithful  vassal  with  the  fairest  domains  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  had  made  over  to  him  the  war 
with  Byzantium,  which  still  continued.  He  celebrated 
the  Easter  of  969  in  Ravenna  with  Pope  John,  and  in 
a  Council  restored  this  city  with  its  territory  and 
other  patrimonies  to  the  Church.^  He  then  brought 
his  son  to  Italy  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  in 
his  family  and  to  make  the  Italian  kingdom  heredi- 
tary like  the  Empire. 
Otto  II.  Otto  the  Second  entered  the  city  with  his  father  on 

crowned  ' 

CO-  December  24th,  and  on  Christmas  Day  received  the 

Dec^s!^'    Imperial  Crown  at  the  hands  of  John  the  Thirteenth.* 

^  Cant.  Reginonis^  A,  967. 

*  Anna!,  Saxo,  A,  967,  and  letter  of  Otto  I.  to  the  Dukes  of  Saxony, 


967. 
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The  ideas  cherished  by  his  father  influenced  the  mind 
of  the  boy  of  fourteen,  who  suddenly  found  himself  a 
Caesar  standing  amid  the  monuments  of  world  history. 
The  restoration  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  was 
the  goal  of  Otto's  policy  ;  the  subjection  of  Rome 
and  the  Papacy,  the  expulsion  of  Greeks  and  Arabs 
from  Italy,  the  unification  of  the  divided  country, 
were  the  steps  by  which  he  hoped  to  attain  his  end. 
An  alliance,  such  as  the  great  Charles  had  once  de- 
sired, was  formed  with  Constantinople.  Otto  was 
anxious  to  bestow  lustre  on  his  youthful  dynasty  by 
intermarriage  with  the  royal  house  of  Greece.  The 
Greek  Emperor,  however,  regarded  with  jealousy  the 
restoration  of  the  Western  Empire  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  German  king  in  Italy,  where  the  princes 
of  Benevento  and  Capua  already  obeyed  Otto  as 
vassals.  The  fugitive  sons  of  Berengar  found  shelter 
at  Byzantium,  and  these  princes  might  have  easily 
kindled  a  war  in  Calabria,  as  the  pretender  Adelchis 
had  previously  attempted  to  do.  Otto  sent  an  em* 
bassy  to  Nicephorus  Phocas  to  negotiate  a  peace  and 
to  solicit  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Romanus  the 
Second  for  his  son.  His  envoy  was  the  cleverest  and 
most  intellectual  Italian  of  the  age.  Liutprand  had 
been  the  courtier  and  flatterer  of  Hugo,  Berengar  and 
Otto  in  succession,  and,  since  962,  Bishop  of  Cremona. 
His  unusual  knowledge  of  tlie  Greek  language,  his 

dot.  XV.  Kai.  Fibr.  in  Camfania  juxia  Capuam,  which  ends ;  Fitiiu 
nttUr  in  nativitate  Dentini  carmam  a  biata  apeslolico  in  imperii  digni- 
taUm  svscepil.  On  Dec  3,  Otto  L  was  already  in  Rome,  on  Dec.  7 
in  Ostia,  on  Dec.  33  he  waa  again  in  Rome.  See  the  documents  for 
these  dites  in  Stumpf,  Dit  Stitktketnltr,  38,  39. 
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wit  and  courtier-like  tact  qualified  him  for  the  most 
difficult  of  all  embassies  of  the  time.     He  wrote  a 
minute  account  of  his   mission   to   Otto,   and  this 
account,  which  we  still  possess,  forms  one  of  the  most 
amusing  records  of  the  age.     The   Bishop  gives  a 
picture   of    the    Byzantine    Court,  which,   although 
perhaps  occasionally  coloured   by  malice,  is  drawn 
with  lively  insight  and  remains  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable.     We  quote  it  therefore,  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  Rome  and  the  Romans.^ 
Liuiprand       Liutprand  reached  the  capital  of  the  East  on  June 
ByMmtium.  4th,  968.     He  was  at  length  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  Nicephorus   Phocas,  the   renowned  conqueror  of 
Crete.      The  vain    courtier    found    himself   in   the 
presence  of  a  sovereign   of  rude   but  vigorous  and 
heroic  type,  who  condescended  to  bestow  a  few  words 
upon  him.     He  revenged  himself  for  his  contemptuous 
treatment  by  drawing  the  portrait  of  a  monster.     The 
Emperor  addressing  him  said  :  "  We  desired  to  receive 
you  with  splendour  and  magnanimity ;  the  impiety 
of  your  sovereign  does  not,  however,  allow  us  to  do 
so.     He  has  made  himself  master  of  Rome  by  hostile 
invasion  ;  he  has,  contrary  to  right,  deprived  Adalbert 
and   Berengar   of    life.     He   has   killed,   blinded   or 
banished  the  Romans,  and  has  presumed  to  subject 
the  cities  of  our  Empire  by  fire  and  sword."  ^     The 
Bishop,  who  remained  unembarrassed,  urged  in  reply 

*  Relatio  de  Legatione  ConstantinopoJit,^  last  printed  in  Mon,  Germ,^ 
V.  347.  This  splendid  pamphlet,  full  of  life,  encounters  us  like  an 
oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  literature.  Since  leaving  Procopius 
behind  we  have  not  met  anything  similar  to  it. 

'  Cap.  4.  The  imprisoned  Berengar  had  died  in  966  at  Bamberg  ; 
Adalbert,  however,  itill  lived,  so  that  the  speech  is  inaccurate. 
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to  these  accusations  that  Otto  had  delivered  Rome 
from  the  rule  of  dissolute  women  and  insolent  aristo- 
crats, and  assured  Nicephorus  that  sentence  of  execu- 
tion had  only  been  passed  upon  perjured  rebels  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Justinian.  In  his 
further  dealings,  he  explained  that  Otto  had  restored 
all  the  Church  property  in  his  Empire  to  the  Pope, 
and  he  referred  to  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  at 
this  time  esteemed  genuine.  The  pride  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  the  sanctity  of  his  person,  the  claims  of 
ancient  legitimacy  to  power  over  Rome  and  Italy, 
the  contempt  for  the  barbarian,  the  unwieldy  and 
theatrical  ceremonial  of  the  Court,  are  attractively 
described.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  Liutprand  actually  displayed  the  courageous 
independence  of  which  he  boasts.  As  Basil  had 
formerly  refused  the  Imperial  title  of  BasUetis  to 
Lewis  the  Second,  so  Nicephorus  now  refused  it  to 
Otto,  according  him  merely  that  of  Rex}  Niceph- 
orus still  considered  himself  sole  Roman  Emperor,and 
Liutprand  was  thrown  into  no  slight  dismay  when  a 
letter  of  John  the  Thirteenth  reached  Constantinople 
addressed  in  audacity  or  ignorance  to  "  the  Emperor 
of  the  Greeks."  At  table,  whither  Nicephorus  con- 
descendingly, and  with  an  ill-concealed  contempt, 
invited  Otto's  ambassador,  he  one  day  taunted  Liut- 
prand with  the  reproach  that  those  who  in  Italy  now 
called  themselves  Romans  were  barbarians  or  Lom- 
bards.    "  The  true  Romans,"  answered  the  Lombard, 

'  {Ips€  enim  vos  turn  imptraiorem,  id  tit  ffairaia,  ma  lingua,  Itdei 
indigtuUimeni  ^flyB,  id  tit  mem,  tustra  vecabat.    Uulpr.,  Lig.,  c  a. 

— TKANSL  ATOR.  ] 
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"  were  descended  from  the  fratricide  Romulus  and 
from  robbers.  We,  however,  Lombards,  Saxons, 
Franks,  Lotharingians,  Bavarians,  Swabians,  Bur- 
gundians,  despise  the  Romans  to  such  a  d^ree  that 
when  we  wish  to  insult  our  enemies  we  call  them 
*  Romans,'  for  by  this  name  we  denote  all  that  is  ig- 
noble, cowardly,  covetous,  sensual  and  false."  *  The 
Greeks  smiled;  they  hated  fallen  Rome,  and  since 
they  dared  not  openly  express  the  hope  of  recovering 
the  city  from  the  barbarians,  they  assured  the  envoys 
that  Constantine  had  brought  the  Senate  and  the 
Roman  knights  to  Byzantium,  and  had  only  left  the 
dregs  of  the  population  behind. 
)tto  II.  is  Meanwhile,  when  Liutprand  demanded  the  hand  of 
and  of  ^  the  Emperor's  step-daughter  Theophano  for  Otto's 
^^  son,  he  was  answered :  "  If  you  surrender  what  be- 
longs to  us,  you  shall  attain  your  desire.  Give  us 
therefore  Ravenna  and  Rome  and  all  the  land  that 
lies  between  these  cities  and  our  provinces.  Will 
your  lord  enter  into  an  alliance  without  cementing  it 
by  marriage,  then  let  him  restore  freedom  to  Rome." 
To  the  argrument,  that  Otto  had  made  the  Church 
richer  than  it  had  previously  been,  while  the  Byzan- 
tine government  had  not  restored  the  patrimonies 
which  it  had  annexed,  the  Imperial  minister  replied 
that  the  Emperor  would  do  as  desired  as  soon  as  he 

^  /foe  solo  f .  ^.  Ronumorum  nomine  quidquid  ignobiiitatis,  quicquid 
timidHatiSf  quicquid  avaritia^  q,  iuxuria,  q,  mendacii^  immo  q,  Tnti- 
orum  est^  comprehendentes  ...  c.  12.  With  reference  to  this  passage 
we  may  remember  the  verdict  of  Salvian,  who  500  years  before  Liut- 
prand was  forced  to  say :  nomen  civium  Romanorum  eUiquando — 
magno  astimatum — nunc — nee  vile  tanfum,  sideticun  abominabUe  petu 
habitur. 
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Tuled  Rome  and  the  Roman  bishopric  according  to 
"his  will.*  Liutprand  did  not  attain  his  object  Ridi- 
culed and  ill-treated  by  the  subtle  Greeks,  after  count- 
less insults,  which  he  described  with  more  humour 
than  he  endured  them,  the  vain  bishop  gladly  quitted 
•Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the  year  968. 

We  shall  not  follow  Otto's  movements  in  Italy. 
We  find  him  making  war  now  in  Calabria,  now  in 
Ravenna  and  Pavia ;  at  Christmas  970,  however,  he 
is  back  again  in  Rome.  The  city  now  bore  the  Im- 
perial yoke  without  resistance.  No  event  of  import- 
ance is  recorded  in  its  history  for  some  years  after 
the  cruel  sentences  which  we  have  described.  A 
diploma  of  John  the  Thirteenth,  however,  concerning 
a  celebrated  city  deserves  attention.  The  ancient 
Praeneste,  twenty-four  miles  distant  fromRome,  whence  Praeneste. 
it  may  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  by  the 
naked  eye,  still  retained  its  name  and  the  ruins  of  its 
ancient  magnificence.'  L^ends  of  poets  and  deeds 
of  history  graced  the  hoary  city  of  the  Siculi.  Here 
the  youthful  Marius  had  fallen  on  his  sword :  Sulla 
had  reduced  the  city  to  ruins  over  the  corpses  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  had  then  built  the  sumptuous  temple 
to  Fortune.     Here  Fulvia  had  defied  Octavian,  and 

'  Faceret  cum  ad  nuium  suum  Roma,  et  R,  Eccksia  ordinabitur, 
Byzantium  was  indignant  that  Otto  ruled  as  sovereign  over  Ravenna 
and  Rome.  Otto  had  even  built  a  palace  at  Ravenna  in  970  :  Pladtum 
of  Otto  II.,  A.  971,  Chron,  Fatf.  475. 

'  The  people  already  called  it  Pemstrina,  In  territorio  Petustrino, 
Document,  A.  998,  in  Marini,  n.  106.  Or  Pelcstrina :  Document  in 
Galletti,  Gabio,  p.  67,  A.  873.  Hugo  of  Farfa  still  said  :  mons  Penes* 
trinus  ;  A.  1074,  ^e  phrase  is  in  Territorio  Pe/estrino(fi\iilsLr.,  Casin, 
II.,  const,  cxii.). 
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with  Fulvia  was  Livia,  first  the  enemy,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Augustus.  The  balmy  air  of  Prseneste  had 
cured  the  dissolute  Tiberius.  Emperors,  poets,  all 
worshippers  of  Fortune — Ovid,  Horace,  Vir^l — loved 
the  laurel-crowned  city  sacred  to  the  Goddess,  It 
had  fallen  to  decay  in  barbarian  times ;  its  temples, 
basilicas  and  theatres  had  perished  or  stood  in  ruins, 
and  the  splendid  masterpieces  of  three  different 
periods  of  antiquity  lay  buried  in  dusU 

Praineste  had,  however,  become  one  of  the  seven 
sufTragan  bishoprics  of  Rome,     Agapitus,  a  saintly 
youth,  had  here  suffered  martyrdom  on  August  28th,. 
274,  and  was  now  worshipped  as  patron  of  the  city  in 
the  cathedral  which  had  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the 
a  XIII.  Temple  of  Fortune.     John  now  bestowed  the  town  in 
'^^'^  hereditary  lease  on   the   Senatrix   Stephania.     Prx- 
phania    neste  was  to  belong  to  her,  her  children  and  grand- 
:^esitf,    children,  for  a  rent  of  ten  gold  solidi,  but  it  was  after- 
wards  to   return   to    the   Church.      The   document 
affords  us   an   example  of  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  feudal  tenure  into  Roman  territory.* 

We  shall  presently  encounter  the  descendants  of 
Stephania  in  possession  of  Palestrina,  and  shall  fre- 
quently return  to  the  city  in  dealing  with  the  history 
of  family  wars  of  the  eleventh  century. 

'  The  celebrated  picture  in  mosaic,  excavated  at  Palcsuina  in  1640, 
is  still  the  treasure  of  the  baronial  cosUe.  The  eicavatiotis  in  Pales- 
tritm  have  yielded  many  Etruscan  articles  of  toilette  ;  the  gem  of  [lie 
Kirchcrian  Museum  in  Rome,  the  Ci'sfa  Myslica,  was  also  brought  from 
Paieslrina.  Need  I  also  remind  the  reader  that  the  ruins  of  Prameste, 
on  these  enchanting  heights,  gave  birtli  to  the  genius  of  modem 
Italian  music  ? 

*  Diplonuin  Fctrini,  App.  394. ;  Marini,  n.  32 ;  Murat.,  A«t.  It.,  iii. 
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2.  Marriage  of  Theophano  with  Otto  II.  in  Rokie — 
Benedict  VI.  Pope,  973 — Death  of  Otto  the 
Great — Agitation  in  Rome — Family  of  the  Cres- 

centii^The  Caballi  Marhorei — Roman  Surnames 
AT  this  Period — Crescentius  de  Theodora — Fall 
OF  Benedict  VI.— Ferrucius  raised  to  the  Papal 
Chair  as  Boniface  VII.  —  His  sudden  Flight — 
Obscure  end  of  Crescentius. 

The  successor  of  Nicephonis  willingly  granted  the 
request  which  Nicephonis  himself  had  refused. 
Exactly  a  year  after  his  departure  the  malicious 
Liutprand  may  have  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  mighty 
ruler  of  the  Eastern  Empire  had  fallen  by  the  swords 
of  assassins.  John  Zimisces,  who  had  brought  the 
murderers  into  the  palace,  ascended  the  Greek 
throne  on  Christmas  Day,  969,  He  received  in  a 
friendly  spirit  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Otto  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and  the  daughter  of  the  younger 
Romanus  became  the  betrothed  of  Otto  the  Second. 
This  princess  had  witnessed  in  her  youth  the  most 
hideous  tragedies  committed  in  her  own  home.     She 

*3S  =  Jeanne!  Ef.  Serv.  Server.  Dei  diUctissime  in  Dam.  Fitie 
Stephanie  aaissime  Saialricii  luisqiie JiUis  ac  ntfetibm.  The  chrono* 
k^cal  dates  are  not  entirely  accurate.     The  concession  was  tertii 

generis.  The  Church  both  before  and  after  this  time  leased  places  j 
thus  Bonilacc  VII.  leased  the  fortress  of  Pietrapertusa  for  lo  gold 
lolidi,  Deusdedit,  in  Borgia,  App.  VI. — A  document  in  Nerini,  p. 
381,  speaks  of  the  SenatrU  and  Comitissa  Stephania  and  her  husband 
Count  Benedict  :  they  presented  the  convent  oiF  S.  Alessio  with  a  larm 

Jtala  pertum  Asiure. 
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had  seen  her  father  die  of  poison,  mixed  for  him  by 
her  mother,  the  Empress  Theophano ;  she  had  seen 
this  mother,  first  in  the  arms  of  Nicephorus  and 
afterwards  in  those  of  his  murderer  Zimisces,  who, 
once  possessed  of  the  bloody  crown,  banished  the 
adulteress  to  the  solitude  of  an  Armenian  convent^ 
Accustomed  to  the  skies,  the  language  and  the  arts 
of  the  East,  Theophano  reluctantly  departed  for  the 
West  to  live  among  the  iron  warriors  of  Saxony,  in 
cities  whose  climate  and  want  of  civilisation  made 
them  seem  as  barbarous  in  her  eyes. 

The  Imperial  bride  came  under  the  escort  of  Gero, 
Archbishop   of  Cologne,  two  bishops,  and   several 
counts    and    dukes.      She    landed    in    Apulia    and 
entered  Rome,  where  the  bridegroom  awaited  her, 
on   April    14,  972.      The    young    Caesar  was   only 
seventeen  years  old,  boyish  and  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, highly  educated,  brave  and  amiable,  concealing 
within  a  slight  and  diminutive  body  the  soul  of  a 
hero.''     The  youthful  bride,  little  more  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  beautiful  and  intellectual.     To  the 
hands  of  this  pair  the  elder  Otto  confided  the  future 
Tb^hano  of  the  empire.     John  the  Thirteenth  crowned  Theo- 
Otto  II?,  *°  phano  on  the   14th  April,  and   the   marriage  took 
^^^     place    immediately    after    in    the    presence    of   an 
April  14th,  assemblage   of  the  nobles   of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
^**  Rome.'     Brilliant  festivals  were  given  in  honour  of 

*  Theophano,  mother  of  the  princess  of  the  same  name,  was  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper  in  Constantinople,  and  of  such  surpassing 
beauty  that  Romanus  II.  had  made  her  his  wife. 

2  In  parvo  corpore  maxima  virtus.     Vita  S,  AdcUbtrti^  c.  8. 

'  Annal,  Lobiens.;  Anmil,  Saxo;  Anna/,  Hildesh,^  A,  972.  Bene^ 
dicti  Chron.^  v.  718. 
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the  occasion.  Now  that  for  the  first  time  an 
Emperor  of  the  West  was  united  to  a  Byzantine 
princess,  a  reconciliation  seemed  to  have  been 
efTected  between  Rome  and  Constantinople.  But 
the  splendour  of  the  unioil  brought  no  real  advan- 
tage. Its  fruit  was  a  child  prodigy,  who,  imbued 
with  an  almost  morbid  preference  for  Greece  and 
Rome,  looked  with  contempt  on  his  own  country. 
The  Imperial  family  returned  to  Germany  after  the 
marriage  festivities,  and  John  the  Thirteenth  soon 
afterwards  died  on  September  6th,  972.^ 

His  successor  was  Benedict  the  Sixth,  the  son  of5S»®?»ct 

VI.  Pope 

Hildebrand,  a  Roman  of  German  ancestry.     He  had  973-9I4. 
previously  been  deacon  in  the  Eighth  Region,  now        ^— 
no  longer  known  as  Forum  Roinanorum^  but  as  Sub   ^'A^^^' 
Capitolio.    Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  consequent  delay  of  the  ratification,  Benedict 
was   not    ordained   until  January  19th,  973.'      His 
elevation  had  been  the  cause  of  a  schism,  for  the 
Romans,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  their  elective 
rights,  continued  to  put  forward  candidates  for  the 
Papacy.     The  Imperial  faction  had  proposed  Bene- 
dict ;  the   National   party  had,  however,  voted   for 

^  He  was  buried  in  S.  Paul's.  Plis  epitaph  says  at  the  end :  Hie 
vera  summus  Pont,  Joannts  in  ap,  Sede  sedit  annos  septem,  Dc- 
positionis  ejus  dies  8.    Id,  Sept,  ab  Incani,  D.  A.,  972  (Baron.,  ad  A. 

972). 

*  Cod,  Estensis  (Murat.,  iii.  2,  332) :  Benedict  VI,  ^  diacon.  de 
reg,  VIII,  sub  capitolio  ex  patre  Ildebrando  vionacho  ingressus  est  m, 
Jan,  d,  19.  Hie  fuit  electus  V  anfto  regis  Ot fonts,  Ind  /.,  Dotnnus 
sedit  a,  I,  tn.  6.  This  is  the  passage  out  of  which  arose  the  im- 
aginary Pope  Donus^  who  has  been  inserted  in  later  catalogues 
between  Bened.  VI,  and  Boni£eice. — ^JafK,  p.  331  ;  Jahrb,  d,  /?,, 
Reichs^  ii.  2,  von  Giesebrecht,  Excurs,  viii. 
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Franco,  son  of  Ferrucius.  Benedict  the  Sixth 
became  Pope,  fear  of  the  power  of  the  old  Emperor 
sufficing  to  keep  Rome  in  check  during  his  lifetime. 
After  having  made  Germany  the  most  powerful 
country  of  Europe,  the  great  monarch  died  on  May 
7th,  973.  The  Romans  immediately  deserted  the 
Pope,  and  hastened  to  bring  forward  their  own 
candidate  in  his  stead.  The  youth  of  Otto  the 
Second,  his  absence  in  Germany,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  secure  the  sovereignty,  the  promises  of 
help  on  the  part  of  the  Byzantine  commanders  in 
Southern  Italy  gave  courage  to  the  Romans.  The 
moment  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  it  might  be 
possible  to  recover  their  ancient  rights,  and  perhaps 
obtain  release  from  foreign  rule. 

The  powerful  family  of  the  Crescentii  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  nationalists.  Its  ancestors,  like  the 
ancestors  of  Alberic,  are  veiled  in  obscurity.  The 
names  Crescens  and  Crescentius,  however,  frequently 
occur  during  Imperial  times,  although  perhaps  not 
until  the  third  century.  In  the  Placitum  of  Lewis 
the  Third,  of  the  year  901,  the  name  of  a  Crescentius 
appears  for  the  first  time.  We  observe  it  again 
among  the  nobles  of  Alberic,  and  have  seen  Cres- 
centius of  the  Marble  Horse  take  part  in  the 
November  Synod  of  Otto  the  First.  The  books 
of  Farfa  further  mention  the  marriage  of  Theodor- 
anda,  daughter  of  this  Crescentius,  with  Benedict, 
nephew  of  John  the  Thirteenth.  Another  John, 
undoubtedly  son  of  the  same  Crescentius,  led  the 
counter  revolution  of  966. 

The  surname  a  caballo  marmoreo  is  one  of  the 
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most  remarkable  in  Rome.  By  the  marble  horse  are 
understood  the  two  colossal  horses  and  their  tamers, 
the  celebrated  masterpieces  of  antiquity  which  still 
stand  on  the  Quirinal  in  front  of  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  which  apparently  became  the  subject  of 
a  curious  legend  in  the  Mirabilia.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  three  statues  of  the  Constantines,  now  on  the 
Piazza  of  the  Capitol,  stood  beside  those  of  the  horse 
tamers  on  the  QuirinaL  Ignorant  pilgrims,  looking 
on  these  naked  giants  and  reading  on  their  pedestals 
the  names  of  the  greatest  Athenian  sculptors,'  trans- 
ferred the  names  to  the  horse  tamers  themselves,  and 
related  the  following  legend ; — "  Once  upon  a  time 
two  young  philosophers,  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  came 
to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,*  who  looking  upon  them 
asked  in  surprise  :  '  Why  do  you  go  about  naked  ? ' 
They  answered  :  '  Because  all  before  us  is  naked  and 
clear  to  us,  and  we  esteem  the  world  as  nought 
Even  what  thou  ponderest  alone  in  thy  chamber  in 
the  silence  of  the  night  can  we  repeat  word  for  word.' 

'  It  b  pcobable  that  many  statues  bore  such  titles  in  ancient  Rome. 
Thus  in  the  Piazza  Monlanara  a  maible  pcdeslai  was  discovered  with 
the  inscriplion :  OPVS  PRAXITELIS  {Bull,  dtlla  Cenim.  Arch. 
Munieip.,  ii.  174,  1874). 

^  Duo  philasophi  jitvenn.  In  \^t  Paisio  SS.  IV.,  Corimator.  along 
with  artifice!,  fne  philosapki  are  mentioned  as  skilled  in  art,  and  the 
sit  of  sculpture  is  called  ari  philoaipkua.  O.  Benndoif  thence  in- 
fened  that  in  mediaeval  'Ls.XhaX.'j  philosophu!  also  signified  sculptor. — 
Arihaal.  Bemerk.  zur  Passio  SS.  IV.  Cor.,  in  Blidinger's  Untersueh. 
sur  Rim  Kaistrgesch,  iii.  343.  On  the  other  hand,  see  Lambroso's 
explanation,  who  by  pkihsopki  understands  only  eminent  and  highly 
educated  men. — Atli  del  Limii,  v.  74/.  In  Byzantium,  Phidias  and 
PraiJteles  were  regarded  as  ju^lers  and  magicians :  Sathas,  L^ende 
de  Phidias,  'yuaat  AnnMaire—dis  &tudtt  Creques  Paris,  1882,  p,  143. 
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Tiberius  replied  :  *  If  you  are  indeed  able  to  do  this, 
then  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  desire.'  They 
answered :  *  Money  we  do  not  desire,  but  a  monu- 
ment/ After  they  had  revealed  his  inmost  thoughts 
to  the  Emperor  on  the  following  day,  Tiberius  com- 
manded their  memorials  to  be  erected,  ue.  two  pran- 
cing horses,  symbols  of  the  powerful  rulers  of  the 
earth :  a  mightier  king  was,  however,  to  come  to 
mount  the  horses,  that  is,  to  subdue  the  power  of  the 
princes  of  the  world.  Half-naked  men  were  there- 
fore represented  standing  near  the  horses  with  their 
arms  raised  and  their  fists  clenched.  These  men 
foretell  the  future,  and,  as  they  are  themselves  naked, 
so  all  knowledge  lies  naked  before  them.  The  woman 
who  sits  surrounded  by  serpents,  and  holding  a  bowl, 
signifies  the  Church,  which  is  surrounded  by  many 
documents.  No  one,  however,  can  understand  these 
writings  who  has  not  previously  bathed  in  that  bowL" 
Such  is  the  legend  of  the  Caballi  Marmorei.  It  con- 
sequently appears  that  close  to  the  horse  tamers  stood 
a  statue  of  Hygieia,  with  the  serpent  drinking  out  of 
a  patera,  and  that  this  statue  was  popularly  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Church.^ 
Roman  Thus  from  the  place  of  his  dwelling  Crescentius 

ofihu™^  received  a  surname,  which  was  later  borne  by  other 

period. 

*  Mirabilia,  De  Caballis  Martnorcis  in  Roma,  The  Romans  said 
a  CabcUlo  Marmoreo  in  the  singular.  So  too  the  Quirinal  is  called 
Monte  Cavallo  at  the  present  day.  Signorili  also  wrote  in  sxc  XV. : 
In  cHvio  Cabaili  (De  Rossi,  Le  prime  raccolte^  p.  45).  The  Anon, 
of  Einsied.  thus  specified  the  horses :  Thenna  Sallmtiana^  Sea 
Susanna  et  CavaJli  Mannorei,  Buffalini's  plan  of  the  city  (about 
1 551)  marks  them  as  standing  beside  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  before 
Sixtus  V.  in  1589  had  them  placed  on  the  piazza  of  the  Quirinal. 
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Romans  alsa'.  These  Crescentii  had  undoubtedly 
erected  a  fortress  for  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Thermae  of  Constantine,  perhaps  on  the  spot  where 
the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi  now  stands.  People  often 
called  themselves  after  the  quarter  where  they  dwelt, 
and  since  these  quarters  were  usually  marked  by 
monuments,  the  Romans  of  the  tenth  century  are 
frequently  designated  by  curious  sounding  names. 
These  names  arrest  our  attention,  recalling  as  they 
do  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  frequently  form- 
ing our  sole  evidence  of  their  continued  existence. 
We  thus  encounter  Romanus  and  Gregorius  a  Campo 
Martio,  Johannes  de  Campo  Rotundo,  Sergius  de 
Falatio,  Benedictus  a  Macello  sub  Templo  Marcelli 
(of  the  meat  market  under  the  theatre  of  Marcelius), 
Durantus  a  Via  Lata,  Ildebrando  a  Septem  Viis, 
Gratianus  a  Balneo  Miccino,  Johannes  a  5.  Angelo, 
Franco  a  S.  Eustachio,  Riccardo  a  Sancto  Petro  in 
Vincula,  Petrus  de  Cannapara,  Bonizo  de  Colossus, 
Andreas  de  Petro :  all  of  them  derived  their  names 
from  the  alleys  of  the  Colosseum.'  From  these  local 
^  K  Landtl/o  di  eabaile  maitnereii,  A.  iOO$.  Jttg.  Sub!ac.,ia\,  156; 
and  a  Beraldns  tt fiHta  primas  drftnsor  dt  Cmiallo  Marmene,  A.  1014 
(Gallelti,  Da,  Prim,,  n.  30)  seem  to  belong  to  this  family.  Again,  id 
1 14S,  I  find  a  Senator  Ceorgius  ab  cqiie  marmoreo :  Mscr.  Vatiean  of 
Galletti,  n.  8043. — A.  1259  again  htrtda  Cmietitiidt  caballe — After., 
n.  8044,  p.  31.  DocnmeDt  of  Alex.  IV,  of  August  i,  1287 — a  LUn- 
ardus  eau^erio  de  eaoailo  ;  ibid. 

*  Andreas  de  Peirt  qui  dicebahtr  de  Viola  de  Celesse  testis,  Mitlar- 
elli,  p.  235,  dipl.  104,  A.  1019.— The  Cannapua  was  a  street  which  In 
nee  X,  and  later  lay  in  the  Velabrnm  opposite  S.  Theodore,  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitol.  Casimiro,  Cescki^hte  von  Araeeli,  p.  438. 
The  name  Cannapara  U  as  yet  unexplained  ;  it  probably  referred  to 
some  ancient  building.  See  Vol,  V.  An  andent  church  called  S. 
Maria  in  Cannapara  stood  within  it 
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nicknames  the  family  names  of  the  nobility,  such  as 
S.  Eustachio  or  Santo  Statio,  were  occasionally  de- 
rived. The  populace,  however,  already  named  indi- 
viduals after  their' peculiar  characteristics,  and  in  this 
way  many  proper  names  arose.  Thus  we  find  Cres- 
centius,  Five-teeth ;  Adrian,  Short-neck ;  Benedict, 
Sheepsmouth ;  John,  Hundred-swine ;  Leo,  Short- 
hose.^  The  custom,  however,  of  naming  the  children 
after  father  or  mother  continued  to  exist;  as,  for 
instance,  Stephanus  de  Imiza,  Leo  de  Calo  Johannes, 
Azone  de  Orlando,  Benedictus  de  Abbatissa,  Johannes 
de  Presbytero,  Crescentius  de  Theodora. 

As  early  as  the  tenth  century  the  name  Crescentius 
was  as  common  as  the  women's  names,  Stephanio, 
Theodora,  Marozia.^  As  one  Crescentius  was  called 
of  the  Marble  Horse,  so  others  were  known  as  de 
Bonizo,  de  Roizo,  de  Duranti,  Raynerii,  Crescentius 
Cannulus,  Crescentius  Stelluto,  sub  Janiculo,  de  Polla 
or  Musca  Pullo,  de  Flumine,  de  Imperio,  a  Puteo  de 
Proba  (of  the  fountain  of  Proba),  and  Squassa  Casata 
(of  the  ruined  house).^     It  is  utterly  improbable  that 

1  Crescefitius  qui  vacatur  Quinqm  Denies  {Gall,  d,  Prinu^  n.  28, 
A.  loii) :  Adrianus  qui  caput  in  collo  vocor  {ibid.^  n.  29,  A.  10 1 2). 
Befudictus  qui  supertwnien  Buccapecu  vocaiur  {ibid,,  n.  30,  A.  1014). 
Johannes  Centum  Porci  [ibid,^  n.  259,  A,  1026).  Leo  Curtabraca^  also 
a  Curiafemora{ibid.i  n.  26,  27,  A.  loio).  The  Curtabraca  survived 
until  sjec.  xiv.  ;  in  saec.  xiii.  there  was  a  Torre  de'  Curtabrachi  in  the 
Region  Parione  (Galletti,  Gabio,  p.  140). 

^  Duret,  Johanns  X,  Ponti/icaisantritt,  p.  302,  only  knows  of  the 
two  Roman  Marozias  and  one  of  Ravenna  in  siec.  x.  I  have  read  the 
name,  however,  in  countless  tenth  century  documents  of  Subiaco  and 
Farfa,  and  equally  often  the  name  of  Crescentius. 

'  The  copy  (attributed  to  the  year  1002)  of  the  spurious  donation  of 

Euphemianus  (Nerini,    p.    33)  has   the  signatures:    Crescentius  stib 

Janiculot  Cresc,  de  Polla,-— Crescent^  nob,  vir^  qui  vocor  a  puteo  dc  Proba 
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Crescentius  of  the  Marble  Horse  was  one  and  the 
same  person  with  Crescentius  de  Theodora,  as  the  Craceotim 
head  of  the  Roman  rebels  was  now  called.  The  two  don. 
names  are  never  confused  with  one  another  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Farfa.  Here  Crescentius  of  the  Marble 
Horse  is  alone  mentioned ;  the  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion against  Benedict  is,  however,  elsewhere  spoken  of 
as  Crescentius  de  Theodora,  and  at  the  time  nick- 
names such  as  these  were  very  closely  adhered  to. 
It  is  also  idle  to  imagine  that  in  Theodora  we  dis- 
cover the  notorious  Senatrix,  and  equally  idle  to 
suppose  that  John  the  Tenth  was  the  father  of  her  son 
Crescentius.  No  document  gives  us  any  information 
on  the  subject.  Crescentius  belonged,  however,  to  an 
illustrious  patrician  family,  and  was  undoubtedly  de- 
scended from  that  Crescentius  whom  we  have  already 
noticed  among  the  nobles  of  Lewis  the  Third.  His 
family  owned  valuable  property  in  the  Sabina,  and  as 
early  as  967  Crescentius  is  spoken  of  as  Count  and 
Rector  of  the  Sabine  territory. 

(Vendeltini,  p.  60;  Gallctti,  CaJu,  p.   117).     The  remainuig  names 
are  scatteied  thiough  the  Farfa  documents, 

]  Fatteschi,  Serie,  p.  351 :  Crtsuntita  Coma  tt  Rector  ierrilor. 
Sab.  Hbfler,  p.  300,  and  Wilmans,  Jahrb.,  \\.  a,  226,  give  geneali^cal 
trees  of  all  the  Crescentii,  on  which,  however,  hang  many  strange 
fruits.  If  the  epitaph  in  S.  Alessio  says :  Ex  magnis  magna  prelcs 
^leraluntalta—Joantupatre,  Thtffthra  malre  nilisciiu  :  wlif  should 
these  parents  be  John  X.  and  Theodora,  Senatiix,  when  there  were  so 
many  nobles  of  the  same  names  ?  Wilmans  overlooked  the  bet  that 
as  early  as  901  a  Dux  Crescentius  had  appeared,  and  what  is  more 
nalund  than  lo  see  in  him  the  head  of  the  Ciescentil  7  Wilmans  makes 
a  certain  Slephania,  daughter  of  a  Marozia,  the  great -graitdaughter  of 
Crescentius  who  was  executed  in  998,  and  represents  her  as  in  the 
same  year  (998)  wife  of  Orso  de  Baro.  1  know  the  diploma  to  which 
he  refers.     It  says  nothing,  howerer,  of  this  relatioitship.     Fragments 
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Overthrows  Crcscentius  Stirred  up  an  insurrection  ;  the  Romans 
seized  Benedict  the  Sixth,  threw  him  into  S.  Angelo^ 
and  here  strangled  him  in  July  974.  Meanwhile  they 
raised  a  deacon,  the  son  of  Femicius,  to  S  Peter's 
Chair  as  Boniface  the  Seventh.*  The  Pope  thus 
forcibly  installed  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman,  but 
his  family  is  unknown.  Since  he  bore  the  surname 
Franco,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  name  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
documents  of  the  tenth  century,  and  which  may  have 
been  of  French  origin.*    Boniface,  who  stepped  to  the 

of  an  inscription  have  been  discovered  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Lorenxo, 
relating  to  the  death  of  a  Landalfus,  who  had  heea  adopted  by  the 
Senatrix  Marocia.  The  &ther  of  Landulfus  is  here  specified  as  a 
Roman,  a  descendant  of  Senatricis  Theodora  atque  Johannis  consulis 
ei  dticis.  In  him  De  Rossi  thinks  he  recognises  Crescentius  de  Theo- 
dora {Bull,  di  Arch.  Crist,  ^  1864,  n.  9).  The  date  of  this  inscription 
is  Dep.  XV,  Kl,  Aug,  Temp,  D,  Joh,  XII.,  P,  P.  Ind,  VI.,  A,D,, 
In  DCCCLXIII.  De  Rossi  has,  in  accordance  therewith,  boldly 
brought  the  Crescentii  into  connection  with  Theophylact. 

^  Cad.    Va/.f   3764 :    Compreh^nsus  a  quod,    CrescetUio    Theodora 

filius  et  in  castellum  S,  Angeli  retrusus  ibiq.  strangulatus  est  propter 

bonifaiium  diaconi,  quern  miserunt  vvvettte  eo  papam.    AmaL  Aug. : 

de  mandato  Cencii  Theodorce  filii,  ibi  interfectus  atque  strangulatus. 

Hemi,  Contr,,  A.  974  :  a  Ronianis  criminatus,  et  Crescentio  Theodora 

filio — et  eo  viveftte  Bonifacius  Ferruccii  fil,,  Pp,  ordinatus.     L.  Fer- 

rucd  wrote  Investigazoni — su  la  persotia  ed  il  pontif.  di  Bonif.  VII., 

figliuolo  di  Ferruccio,   1856,  in  which  he  strives  to  whitewash  his 

blackamoor  namesake.    Instead  of  eo  vivente  he  invents  the  reading  ea 

juvante  (sc.  Theodora)  t — The  installation  of  Boniface  and  the  murder 

of  the  Pope  probably  took  place  about  the  same  time.    AmaL  Aug.  : 

Romani  ipsum  Bonif.  sublimaverunt  statim  cum  ditto  Bened,  per  tos 

strangulato. 

'  Franco  de  Britto,  Franco  a  S.  Eustachio.  The  epitaph  of  Bened. 
VII.  calls  Bonif.  Franco,  I  have  read  at  Monte  Casino  diplomas  of 
this  period,  according  to  which  Ferrucci  lived  in  Gseta  itself;  in 
Nerini,  p.  392:  A.  1072  Ferrucius  de  Johannis  de  Crescentio  testis. 
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papal  throne  across  the  body  of  the  living  or  dying 
Benedict,  is  described  as  a  "  monster  "  by  his  con- 
temporaries, who  assert  that  he  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  his  predecessor.'  The  events  of  this  period 
in  Rome  are  unfortunately  only  known  to  us  through 
the  most  scanty  notices,  and  we  are  scarcely  aware  of 
the  elevation  of  Boniface  before  we  hear  of  his  over-  bc 
throw.  In  the  course  of  a  month  and  twelve  days  he  ^ 
collected  the  ecclesiastical  treasures  together  and  fled 
to  Constantinople,  where,  like  other  fugitives,  he  found 
protection.  This  fact  makes  it  probable  that  his 
elevation  had  been  associated  with  the  policy  of  the 
Greek  Emperor,  who  precisely  at  this  time  was  striving 
to  supplant  German  influence  in  Salerno.  The  banish- 
ment of  the  anti-pope  could  only  be  the  work  of  the 
German  party,  which  was  again  triumphant  in  Rome, 
and  was  still  headed  in  the  south  by  the  valiant 
Pandulf  the  Ironhead.' 

Crescentius  also  vanishes  from  history.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  sought  the  Patriciate,  and  what  is 
more  he  seems  to  have  remained  quietly  in  Rome 
after  the  victory  of  his  opponents.  A  document  of 
the  year  977  mentions  Crescentius  lUustrissimusi 
called  de  Theodora,  as  a  peaceful  tenant  of  a  fortress 

If  any  one  wishes  to  assert  that  Booilace  VII.  was  related  to  Crescentius, 
I  have  nothing  to  the  contrary.  I  cannot,  however,  design  genealogical 
Ubles. 

'  Homndum  monstmm  Benif.  {,Malifaiius)amciO!  MtrrlaUs  nequitia 
superans,  ctiam  prioris  Pant,  sanguine  ermntus.  Thus  mote  Gerbert 
at  the  Council  of  Rheims,  and  Geibert  had  been  under  Qtto  II.,  Abbot 
of  Bobbio,  and  therefore  resident  in  Italy. 

»  Cod.   Vatican.   Calal.  Eteardi :—!ed.  m.  I,  d.  12.     Herm.  Cantr., 
A,  974  :  post  unum  m.  expulsus,  Cfnstantittop.  pottta  pttitt. 
VOL.   IIL  2  B 
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near  Velletri.*  Another  document  dated  October  1 5th, 
989,  referring  to  him  as  already  dead,  speaks  of  him 
as  Consul  and  Dux,  husband  of  the  illustrious  Sergia, 
and  father  of  John  and  Crescentius.*  We  believe 
that  we  finally  discover  him  as  monk  in  the  convent 
of  S.  Alexius,  where  he  remained  making  expiation 
for  his  sins  until  his  death.on  July  7th,  984.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  the  church  informs  us  that  "  Here  lies  the 
Crescentius  celebrated  Crescentius,  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
dora  dies  citizen,  and  the  great  leader.  His  father  John,  and 
^^oalu"^'  his  mother  Theodora,  bequeathed  him  renown.  Christ, 
the  loving  Saviour  of  souls,  laid  hold  of  him,  so  that, 
renouncing  the  world,  he  cast  himself  down  on  the 
threshold  of  the  holy  martyr  Boniface,  and  here,  in 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  dedicated  himself  to  the  Lord. 
He  enriched  this  temple  with  gifts  and  many  farms. 
Pray  for  him,  thou  who  readest,  in  order  that  he  may 
at  last  obtain  forgiveness  for  his  crimes.  He  died  July 
7th,  in  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  984,' 

^  Latcran  document  in  Galletti's  Vatic,  Mscr,^  n.  8042,  p.  7  :  The 
Abbot  John  leases  the  fortress  Crescenzo  illmo  viro  qui  appellcUur  de 
Theodora^  9th  April  977. 

'  Vatic,  Mscr,f  n.  8043  (p^es  unnumbered) ;  Lateran  documents  of 
ISth  Oct.  989  :  ttos  Johamtes  et  Crescentius  illmi  viri  cUque  germani 
filii  D,  Crescentii  olim  Consulis  et  Ducts  qui  dicebatur  de  Theodora^ 
seu  Sergiae  illmefemine  otim  jugalium  b,  m.     Among  those  who  gave 
their  consent  there  is  a  Constantia,  but  no  Theodoranda.     From  this 
diploma  Wilmans  (Excurs,  X,)  seeks  to  prove  that  the  elder  Cres- 
entius  had  really  two  sons,  as  specified  above. 
•  Corpore  hie  recubat  Crescetitius  inclitus  ecce^ 
Eximius  civis  Romanus  Dux  qtioque  Magnus — 
Se  DNO  tradidit  habitum  moncuhorum  adeptus — 
Hie  omnis  quicunque  legis  rogitare  niemenio, 
Ut  tandem  scelerum  veniam  nurecUur  habere, 

Etobiitd,  VII,Mens.Jul,Ann,DominiJncam,  DCCCCLXXXIV, 
C,  R,  M,  jctm  cuUt  annos  duodecimo 
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3.  Benedict  VII.  Pope,  974  ~-  Ha  promotes  the 
Cluniac  Reform — He  restores  Churches  and 
Convents  —  Monastery  of  St  Boniface  and 
Alexius  on  the  Aventine  —  Legend  of  S. 
Alexius  —  Otto    II.'s    Italian    expedition  —  His 

PRESENCE  IN  ROME  AT  EaSTER,  98 1 — HiS  UNFOR- 
TUNATE Campaign  in  Calabria  —  John  XIV. 
BECOMES  Pope — Death  of  Otto  II,  in  Romi;,  7TH 
December,  983 — His  Tomb  in  St  Peter's. 

The  Papal  election  which  followed  the  flight  of 
Boniface  was  difficult.  Majolus  of  Cluny,  a  holy  man, 
declined  the  tiara  offered  him  by  Otto  the  Second  ; 
but  at  length  Benedict  the  Seventh,  previously  Benedict 
Bishop  of  Sutri,  was  elected  Pope  in  October,  974'  gj^l^l^ 
We  have  no  proof  that  he  was  the  nephew  or  grand- 
son of  Alberic  He  condemned  Boniface  in  a  council 
and  instituted  a  vigorous  rule,  which  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  for  nine  years,  although  for  more  than 

Papebroch  also  holds  this  person  to  have  been  (he  murderer  of 
Benedict.  Nerini  (p.  84),  however,  tries  to  wipe  this  crime  from  the 
tombstone.  Explaining  C.  R.  M.  as  Cum  Regula  Monaihcmm,  he 
represents  Cresccntius  as  a  monk  as  early  as  972.  But  the  document 
of  the  year  977  shows  that  he  was  not  a  monk  at  that  lime.  He  only 
became  one  in  981,  when  Otto  came  to  Rome.  I  explain  the  letters 
as  standing  for  Cujas  Riqnies  Mars,  and  the  words  as  meaning  that 
the  epitaph  was  not  placed  here  until  996,  twelve  years  after  his  death, 
when  his  supposed  son  was  Patricius  in  Rome,  I'rovana  is  to  blame 
for  having  made  this  Crescenlius  and  his  celebrated  successor  one  and 
the  same  person. 

'  Leo  of  Oslia  (II.  c  4)  calls  him  fropinqtius  sufirad.  Albtriti 
RomaiiBT.  comult!.  Cod.  Vol.  ijGiivntes  i;r  fia/ri  dd.,  which  signifies 
either  Deus-dtdil  or  David,  as  the  Calal.  Euardi  has  it.  According 
to  Jaffi,  bis  otdinatioo  took  place  between  the  znd  and  zSih  Oct. 
974.     Giesebr,,/a4ri.  d.  D.  R.,  ii.  I,  145. 
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five  Otto  remained  absent  from  Italy.  The  oppos- 
ing party  was,  however,  repressed  by  the  German 
faction,  under  circumstances  which  remain  unknon'n 
to  us.' 

Benedict  the  Seventh  zealously  furthered  the  reform 
of  Cluny.and  provided  for  the  restoration  of  churches 
and  convents.  A  stone  with  rude  rchefs,  in  the 
.  courtjard  of  the  con\-ent  of  St  Scholastica  at 
'-  Subiaco,  retains  an  inscription  which  tells  us  that 
1^  the  I'ope  consecrated  the  new  convent  church  on 
December  4th,  9S1.-  He  also  restored  the  new  mon- 
astery of  SS.  Boniface  and  Alexius  on  the  Aventine, 
which  was  now  the  most  celebrated  monastery  in 
Rome,  Although  the  city  had  been  filled  with  con- 
vents for  centuries,  none  had  attained  the  importance 
of  the  abbeys  of  Italy,  Germany,  or  France,  The 
foundation  of  Gregory  the  First  on  the  Coclian  had 
formerly  been  distinguished  as  the  seminary  of  the 
missionaries  of  England.  The  venerable  abbey  of 
S.  Andrew  and  Gregory  still  sur\-ived ;  but  various 
other  monasteries  had  fallen  to  decay,  and  we  have 
already  spoken  of  Albcric's  care  for  their  restora- 
tioii.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  S.  Boniface 
on  the  Aventine  revived,  and  soon  became  an  institu- 
tion for  missionaries  to  Slavic  lands. 

'  Pasi  anil  Sigonius  liclicve  that  Olio  II.  had  created  the  Connls  of 
Tusculum,  fiuin  whom  Bcnedicl  Vll.  had  spning.  The  documents 
cif  thu  lime  nii:  fiik'iil  un  tliis  subject.  Leo,  Cesth,  It.,  i.  346,  pro, 
laHj  mislLHi  \ij  this  passage  in  Leo  of  Oslia,  makes  >  certaia  Albciic 
leniler  in  Roric  ^_    ^ 

"  EilifiaUio  tijiis  Ecle  See  Stolaitiit  Tevtfore  Damni  Beneditti 
Vn.  pp.  Ab  ipsB.  TpA.  ^Dtdiiata  Q.D.S.  An.  Ab.  Tut. 
D:ii.CCCCCCCCCLX.\XI.  M.  Vad.  D.  IlIJ.  lad.  VIII.  {re«d  IX.). 
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The  church  dedicated  to  the  saint  was  ancient, 
legend  relating  that  Euphemianus  had  given  his 
palace  for  its  erection  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius.  Alexius,  son  of  that  senator,  was  the 
hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  legends  of  Christian  Legend  of 
self-renunciation.  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  the  Alexius, 
young  nobleman  had  suddenly  forsaken  his  bril- 
liantly lighted  halls  and  his  guests,  and  instead  of 
embracing  his  Imperial  bride,  had  addressed  a 
sermon  to  her  on  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pleasures, 
and,  clad  in  mean  attire,  had  set  forth  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  remotest  deserts.  Like  Odysseus  he  returned 
home  a  beggar  after  many  years,  and,  unrecog- 
nised, laid  himself  under  the  steps  of  his  ancestral 
palace,  where  troops  of  servants  passed  him  by  in 
scorn.  Here  he  lived  seventeen  years,  trodden 
on  and  fed  like  a  dog,  then  died  in  silence  like  a 
hero.  The  story  of  his  life,  written  by  himself  and 
found  in  his  hand,  revealed  his  identity,  and  angelic 
voices  testified  to  his  parentage,  as  also  to  his  great- 
ness. The  dead  son  of  the  senator  was  carried  from 
under  the  steps,  and,  amid  a  concourse  of  Romans 
of  both  papal  and  imperial  factions,  was  buried  in 
S.  Peter's.!  His  name  was  later  associated  with  that 
of  S.  Boniface,  and  although,  in  the  epitaphs  of  the 

^  It  is  questionable  whether  Alexius  was  a  Roman  ;  his  legend  being 
even  assigned  to  Byzanliunu  Acta  SS,,  17th  July,  t.  iv.  The  older 
Latin  Martyrologies  and  the  Martyrol.  Roman,  (compiled  in  soec.  viii. ) 
are  silent  concerning  him.  His  legend  was  very  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Conrad  of  WUrzburg  sang  of  it  in  his  well-known  poem  ;  and 
again,  in  1859,  Cardinal  Wiseman  brought  S.  Alexius  from  under  his 
wooden  staircase  on  the  platform  of  the  stage.  The  staircase  is  still 
seen  in  S.  Alessio,  where  the  festival  of  the  saint  is  celebrated  on  the 
17th  of  July, 
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time  of  Benedict  the  Seventh,  Boniface  stands  alone, 
the  two  saints  are  mentioned  together  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  centur>'.  Probably  a  convent  already  stood 
near  the  ancient  church,  a  diaconate.  Both  had 
fallen  to  decay  when  Benedict  consigned  them  to  the 
care  of  Scrgius,  the  Greek  Metropolitan,  in  977. 
Scrgius,  flying  before  the  Arabs,  had  forsaken  his 
bidhopric,  that  of  Damascus,  and  had  come  as  a 
fugitive  to  Rome.  He  here  founded  the  monastery 
of  S.  Boniface,  and  became  its  first  abbot  Although 
the  convent  acknowledged  the  Benedictine  rule,  fol- 
lowers of  Basil  dwelt  within  it  side  by  side  with  the 
Latins,  and  the  fact  that  the  monastery  bad  been  a 
Greek  colony  had  undoubtedly  determined  Sergius's 
choice.  The  surrounding  district  was  called  Blac- 
hcmc'L' ;  S.  Boniface  himself  had  met  his  death  at 
Tarsus;  and  Euphcmianus,  his  wife  Agla,%  and  her 
son  Alexius  were  Greeks,  as  their  names  inform  us. 
Here  Scrgius  of  Damascus  lived  until  981,  when  Leo 
succeeded  him  as  abbot,  and  the  new  monastery  soon 
became  the  centre  of  a  distinguished  band,  of  whom 
we  shall  later  have  to  speak.^ 

liencdict  the  Seventh  meanwhile  could  abandon 
himself  in  peace  to  his  care  for  cloistral  discipline. 
Did  we  possess  more  definite  information  concerning 
the  time,  we  .should  doubtless  find  him  engaged  in 
conflict  with  his  opponents,  perhaps  even  flying 
before  them.  With  the  other  motives  which  led  to 
Otto  the  Second's  expedition  to  Rome,  was  associated 
an  urgent  summons  from  the  Pope,  praying  for  de- 

'  I  have  already  si)()kcn  of  Ncrini*s  important  work  on  this  monas- 
tery,    lor  Scrgius's  ci)itai)h,  see  p.  68. 
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Hverance  from  the  hands  of  his  oppressors.^  Since 
the  fall  of  Berengar  and  his  sons,  and  since  the  most 
influential  bishoprics  and  counties  in  northern  Italy 
had  been  filled  with  followers  of  the  house  of  Saxony, 
Southern  Italy  alone  offered  a  stage  for  the  young 
Emperor's  thirst  for  adventure.  Rome  and  Italy  still 
trembled  before  the  Saracens.  The  Arab  fortress  at 
Fraxinetum  had,  it  is  true,  been  destroyed  by  William 
of  Provence  in  972,  but  the  infidels  still  continued  their 
raids  on  Calabria  from  Sicily.  It  was  further  necessary 
to  fight  the  Greeks,  who  were  seeking  to  recover  the 
loss  of  Calabria  under  the  German  sceptre,  and 
finally,  it  was  desirable  to  conquer  Sicily.  Burning 
to  accomplish  deeds  such  as  these.  Otto  the  Second 
came  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  980.  He  celebrated 
Christmas  in  Ravenna,  where  it  is  possible  that  he 
met  the  Pope ;  but  not  until  Easter  981  did  he  arrive  otto  ii.  in 
in  Rome.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  mother  ^°™^* 
Adelaide,  his  wife  Theophano,  his  sister  Matilda, 
abbess  of  Quedlinburg,  Duke  Hugh  Capet  of  France, 
King  Conrad  of  Burgundy,  and  several  other  princes 
and  nobles.^ 

No  contemporary  annalist  relates  that  Otto  punished 
the  rebels  of  974.  Later  informants,  however,  have 
invented  a  tale  which  recounts  how,  after  the  manner 

^  AnnaL  Colonitns  (Man,  Germ,^  i.  98),  ad,  A.  981  :  apostolicus  in 
sed,  recepttis  esl^  as  if  Otto  had  brought  him  back.  Richer  {Hist,  iii. 
c.  81)  merely  says  that  the  emperor  had  come  to  Rome  :  reprcssurus 
etiam  si  qui  forte  esscnt  tumult  us, 

*  AntmL  Saxo,  A.  981,  Chrofi,  Casaur,  A.  981,  and  Chron,  Farf. 
p.  478,  produce  the  well-known  diploma  of  Otto  II.  :  dot.  14,  Kal, 
Afaji,  Actum  Rormz  in  Palatio  juxta  Ecch  b,  Petri  Ap.  and  Actum 
RofiuB  3,  Non,  Maji, 
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of  Caracalla,  the  Emperor  gave  a  banquet  beside  the 
steps  of  S.  Peter's,  and  how  during  the  repast  he 
caused  some  of  the  guests  to  be  beheaded,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  remained  at  table:  a  stupid 
legend,  which  is  still  occasionally  repeated  by  Italian 
historians.^  The  young  Emperor,  before  whose  wrath 
Crescentius  had  sought  refuge  in  the  cowl,  left  Rome 
in  June  or  July  for  Southern  Italy.  Here  the  Greeks 
(the  brothers  of  Theophano,  Basil  the  Second,  and 
Constantine  the  Ninth,  now  ruled  in  Byzantium),  and 
the  Saracens,  under  Abul  Kasem  of  Palermo,  were 
arming  themselves  for  his  reception.  The  struggle  of 
Otto  in  the  provinces,  where  the  empires  of  East  and 
West  and  the  power  of  Islam  had  so  long  been  at 
His  defeat  strife,  was  Unsuccessful.  After  the  battle,  first  won 
July  i^  and  then  lost,  at  Stilo,  on  July  13th,  982,  where  the 
flower  of  the  German  and  Italian  nobility  fell  under 
the  sabres  of  the  Saracen,  and  after  his  adventurous 
rescue  from  the  Greek  vessel,  which  had  carried  the 
fugitive  to  Rossano,  Otto  returned  to  Capua.*  His 
plans  were  shattered  ;  the  Byzantines  triumphed  ;  and 

*  It  is  derived  from  the  Pantheon  of  Gotfried,  after  whom  Ricobald, 
Hist,  Imp,f  repeats  it.  Muratori  blames  Sigonius  for  having  accepted 
this  fable ;  still  more  deserving  of  censure  are  the  most  modem 
Italians  Ferrucci  and  Amarl,  the  latter  of  whom,  on  the  strength  of 
the  myth  is  pleased  to  call  Otto  Sanguinarius,  Concerning  the  legend, 
see  Giesebrecht's  Excursus  XIII, 

*  Amari  {Stcria  dei  Musulniy  ii.  324)  shows  the  harmony  existing 
between  Thietmar  and  Tbn-el-Atihr.  Four  thousand  Germans  feU, 
and  Abul- Kasem  on  the  side  of  the  Saracens.  Amari's  thanks  to  Otto 
for  his  endeavour  to  free  Italy  from  these  brigands  takes  the  shape  of 
delight  that  the  Emperor  died  *  *  di  rabbia. "  With  him  the  Saracens 
become  Guelfs,  the  battle  of  Stilo  a  prima  Legnano,  I  regret  this  in 
an  author  whom  I  respect.  How  high  Murratori  stands  above  aU 
party  prejudice  1 
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had  they  been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great 
victory  of  Islam,  the  Greek  Emperor  might  perhaps 
have  established  his  exarchs  in  Ravenna,  his  Popes 
in  Rome.  Filled  with  dismay,  the  nobles  of  the 
Empire  surrounded  Otto  in  Verona  in  June  983.  The 
child  Otto  (the  Third)  was  here  elected  king  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  the  Emperor  hastened  back  to 
Southern  Italy  to  undertake  a  fresh  campaign.  He 
went  to  Rome,  where  the  death  of  Benedict  the  Ninth, 
in  September  or  October '983,  rendered  his  presence 
necessary.* 

The  Emperor  caused  Peter  of  Pavia,  Imperial  John  iv. 
Chancellor,  to  be  elected  as  John  the  Fourteenth,  but  9^^  ^ 
scarcely  had  the  election  taken  place  when  the 
Emperor  fell  dangerously  ill.  The  exertions  of  the 
last  few  years  had  exhausted  a  constitution  that  was 
not  formed  of  steel  like  his  father's.  His  friends  and 
companions  gathered  round  the  deathbed  of  the 
young  Emperor.  He  bequeathed  his  wealth  to  the 
Church  and  the  poor,  to  his  mother,  his  only  sister 
Matilda,  and  lastly  to  the  soldiers  who  out  of  love  to 
him  had  left  their  native  country.     He  confessed  to 

^  His  epitaph  is  still  preserved  in  S.  Crcx:e  :  D.  X,  M,JuI.  in  Apost 
sede  residens  IX,  ann,  aJbiit  ad  Christum  Ind.  XII,  Ind.  XII.  began 
in  Sept.  983 ;  July,  perhaps,  has  only  to  be  altered  to  October, 
Baron,  gives  the  inscription  from  S.  Cosmo  and  Damian  with  the  date, 
Joann,  XIV,  Papa  m,  Febr,  d,  22,  Ind,  XII,  A,  984,  which  correct 
chronology  he  then  changes  into  A.  985  and  Ind.  XIII,  Jaff6  and 
Giesebrecht  seek  to  prove  that  Benedict  died  in  Oct.  983.  His 
epitaph,  which  is  modelled  on  that  of  Stephen  VI. ,  says  t 

Hie  primus  repulit  Franeoni  spurca  sufurbi^ 

Culmina  qui  inuasU  sedis  apostolica^ 

Qui  dominum  suum  captum  in  castro  habebot. 
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the  Pope  in  presence  of  the  bishops  and  cardinals, 
Death  of  received  absolution,  and  died  in  his  eight  and 
OttoH.,  twentieth  year,  in  the  Imperial  palace  beside  S. 
983.  Peter's,  on  December  7th,  983/ 

The  only  Emperor  of  German  race  who  died  and 
was  buried  in  Rome  received  a  grave  in  the  atrium  of 
S.  Peter's,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  His  remains 
were  laid  in  an  ancient  coffin,  on  which  was  sculptured 
the  likeness  of  a  consul  and  his  wife.  Ancient  coffins 
changed  hands  in  Rome  as  well  as  the  columns  of 
beauteous  temples,  and  as  living  Emperors  of  German 
race  disguised  themselves  under  the  titles  and  forms 
of  antiquity,  so  the  dead  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  sar- 
cophagi of  bygone  times.  A  mosaic  representing  the 
Saviour  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  standing  between 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  was  placed  above  Otto's  grave. 
This  remarkable  picture,  now  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
Vatican  crypt,  remains  a  monument  of  the  art  of  the 

period.  The  execution,  although  bad,  is  better  than 
Hi|grave    ^j^^^  ^f  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^j.  j^^^  ^j^^  Seventh.    The  character  of 

Peter's.  Christ's  head,  with  its  long  black  hair,  is  dignified,  but 
the  drawing  and  light  and  shade  are  both  defective, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  two  apostles.  The 
mosaic  was  doubtlessly  executed  by  order  of  Theo- 
phano,  and  was  placed  by  her  over  the  pagan  coffin 
which  contained  the  remains  of  her  husband.  Through 
a  course  of  seven  centuries,  the  German  pilgrim  was 

*  Chroiiagr,  Saxo,  A,  983.  He  alone  speaks  of  the  appointment  of 
John  XIV.  by  Otto.  Richer,  III.  c.  96  relates,  that  Olto  succumbed 
to  dysentery  after  having  swallowed  four  drachms  of  aloes.  Siegbert, 
Chron, :  tadio  et  angore  animi  deficiens  Rotriu:  moriiiir.  His 
character  is  well  drawn  in  the  Vita  Adalbert^  c.  8,  and  still  better  by 
Thietmar,  III.  i. 
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able  reverently  to  gaze  on  the  Imperial  tomb  until  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
basilica  in  the  time  of  Paul  the  Fifth,  The  body  of 
the  Emperor  was  then  taken  from  the  sarcophagus  in 
the  presence  of  a  notary,  who  confirmed  the  state- 
ments as  to  Otto's  shortness  of  stature.  The  Imperial 
remains  were  begrudged  the  ancient  urn  in  which  they 
had  reposed  ;  the  coffin  was  sacriligiously  made  over 
to  the  cooks  of  the  Quirinal  to  serve  as  a  common 
cistern,  and  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  were  laid  in 
another  marble  sarcophagus  arched  over  with  stucco. 
The  grave  where  Otto  the  Second  sleeps,  near  his 
relative  Gregory  the  Fifth,  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
crypt  of  the  Vatican.  As  he  wanders  amid  the  twi- 
light of  these  wondrous  catacombs,  and  surveys  the 
tragic  company  of  popes  resting  side  by  side  like 
mummies  in  their  sarcophagi,  the  traveller  cannot 
remain  unmoved  by  the  sadness  of  history.^ 

^  An  illustration  of  the  mosaic  and  of  the  present  monument  is  given 
in  Dinoysius,  Sacrar,  Basil,  Vat.  Cryptar,  Alon,  Tab,  X.  and  XLV. 
See  also  Torrigius,  Le  Sacre  Grotte,  p.  364.  Bonizo  deems  Otto  II. 
fortunate  :  terque  quaterque  beatus^  qui  ex  ianto  numero  Impcratonwi 
et  Regum  solus  meruit  inter  Pontifices  cum  apostolar.  Principe  con- 
sortium habere  sepultures  (Oefele,  Rer.  Boicar.  II.  lib.  4,  93,  800). 
His  epitaph  by  Gerbert  in  Duschesne  Hist,  Fram,^  807: — CVIVS 
AD.  IMPERIVM  TREMVERE.  DVCES  TVLIT.  IIOSTIS. 
QVEM  DOMINVM.  POPVLIQVE.  SVVM.  NOVERE.  PAR- 
ENTEM.  OTTO  DECVS  DIVVM.  CAESAR.  CHARISSIME. 
NOBIS.  IMMERITIS  RAPVIT.  TE.  LVX.  SEPTENA  DEC- 
EMBRIS. 
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4.  Ferrucius  Returns  to  Rome — Terrible  End  of 
John  XIV. — Boniface's  Reign  of  Terror— His 
Overthrow  —  John  XV.  Pope,  985  —  Crescentius 
seizes  the  Patrician  Power — Theophano  comes  to 
Rome  as  Regent  of  the  Empire — She  Tran- 
quillises  the  city — s.  adalbert  in  rome. 

Standing  beside  Otto's  coffin,  John  the  Fourteenth 
was  able  to  see  his  own  speedy  overthrow.  The 
Romans  now  felt  themselves  free  from  the  dreaded 
Emperor.  His  heir,  a  crowned  child  of  three,  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  woman,  was  menaced  by  the 
arms  of  an  ambitious  relative,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  assumed  the  regal  title  in  Germany.  Theophano 
had  therefore  left  the  city  in  the  spring  of  984.  The 
desire  for  a  Roman  Pope  became  general,  and  the 
still  living  pretender  appeared  in  Rome  at  a  highly 
favourable  moment. 

For  more  than  nine  years  the  son  of  Ferrucius  had 
lived  in  exile  at  Byzantium,  his  thoughts  ever  fixed 
on  the  throne  in  S.  Peter's.  He  had  joined  the 
league  of  Greeks  and  Saracens,  had  heard  with  satis- 
faction of  the  defeat,  with  joy  of  the  death  of  the 
Bonifa^  Emperor.  He  now  came  to  Rome,  He  found  the 
ttirns  10  Chair  of  Peter  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of  Pavia ;  but 
his  followers  rallied  round  him,  and  his  treasury  or 
the  gold  of  the  Greek  acquired  him  new  friends. 
Boniface  had  been  dismissed  with  best  wishes  from 
Constantinople  ;  he  was  accompanied  by  Greeks,  and 
a  treaty  had  probably  been  made  between  him  and 


Rome. 
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the  Byzantine  Court.  The  lack  of  documents,  however, 
leaves  us  in  ignorance  concerning  this  transaction, 
and  the  history  of  Rome  appears  more  than  ever 
confused. 

The  overthrow  of  John  the  Fourteenth  was  sudden 
and  terrible.  After  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Ferrucius  he  lanquished  for  four  months  in  the  dun- 
geons of  S.  Angelo,  and  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  either 
starvation  or  poison.^  The  revolution  must  have 
taken  place  about  Easter  984,  and  the  death  of  John  paUof 
have  followed  in  the  summer.  Boniface,  who  hadJ?|^^ 
caused  a  synod  to  depose  John  as  a  usurper,  never 
ceased  to  regard  himself  as  lawful  Pope,  and  after  his 
return  reckoned  his  reign  as  dating  from  the  year 
974.*  Boniface  must  have  therefore  filled  the  papal 
chair  for  eleven  months,  but  of  this  period  of  history 
we  remain  in  utter  ignorance.  The  casual  mention 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  caused  Cardinal  John's  eyes  to 
be  torn  out,  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  other 

^  Catal.  Eccardi:  qtum  Bonif,  reversus  a  Constants — compre- 
kensum  in  Castello  s.  Ang,—per  4  m,  incdia  atiriium  jussit  occidt. 
Cod.  Vat,  3764,  and,  in  agreement  therewith,  1437 1— Quern,  iste 
supranomin,  Bonif.  Ferrucii  filius  reversus  a  Const. — compi^heftdit  ac 
deposuii  et  in  castello  s,  angeli  in  custodia  misit — ibiq.  infimiitatem  et 
famis  inopiam  per  IV.  m.  sustinuit  ac  mortuus  est  et  ut  fertur  occisus 
est.  Cod,  Vat.  1304 :  qjti  bofiefacius  r^ers.  a  Const,  dans  pecuniam 
interfecit  predictum  peirttm.  Herm.  Aug.  Chron.  adds :  et^  ut 
perhibenty  toxicavit.  This  catalogue  and  Chron,  Bernoldi  give 
John  XIV.  eight  months  ;  the  Chron.  Vultur.  alone  has  nine  months 
(wrongly  anftos\  and  registers  his  starvation  in  Ind.  XII.  A.  984. 
Baron,  somewhere  found  the  epitaph,  which  gives  Aug.  20th. — 
Gerbert,  Acta  Concil.  Rem, 

'  Ferrucci  produces  some  documents  which  reckon  the  X. ,  XI. ,  even 
XII.  year  of  Boniface  VII.,  in  the  Ind.  XIII.,  from  which  we  see 
how  untrustworthy  these  4^tes  are. 


"i 
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atrocities  were  probably  committed  in  the  desire  for 
revenge  fostered  by  his  long  exile.  He  himself  had 
become  a  stranger  to  the  Romans,  and  his  sudden 
death  shows  that  he  had  grown  inconvenient  to  his 
own  followers.  This  faction  was  not  so  much  Byzan- 
tine as  national-Roman  ;  the  party  which  had  formerly 
been  under  the  leadership  of  Crescentius,  and  was 
now  headed  by  his  sons.  They  overthrew  the  papal 
tyrant,  hoping  themselves  to  seize  the  government  of 
the  city  under  the  present  favourable  conditions. 
Fall  of  Boniface  the  Seventh  undoubtedly  suffered  a  violent 
vii^^^<  ^^^^^-  H^s  remains,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
populace,  were  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  at 
length  thrown  aside  under  the  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurclias.  Thus  repeatedly  was  this  statue,  the  monu- 
ment of  one  of  the  noblest  Emperors  of  Rome,  used 
as  a  sort  of  scaffold  in  times  of  revolution.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  servants  of  the  palace  removed  the  corpse 
and  gave  it  Christian  burial.  And  after  a  reign  of 
eleven  years,  during  which  he  had  overthrown  two 
popes,  and  allowed  them  to  perish  in  S.  Angelo, 
Boniface  the  Seventh  ended  his  career  in  the  summer 
of  985.^ 
John  XV.  John  the  Fifteenth  succeeded  to  S.  Peter's  Chair 
9^'        under  circumstances  unknown  to  us.     He  belonged 

^  Cod,  Vat,  1340 :  veneno  tnicn'it.  Cod,  3764  and  1437 :  re- 
peniina  ntorte  interiit^  and  they  relate  the  story  given  in  the  text. 
From  them  Hemi,  Augien.  ad.  A,  985  borrowed.  Ca/a/,  Eccardi 
agrees  therewith.  Boniface  was  still  living  in  May  985.  Pont  Z>. 
Bonifadi,  S.  P,  ct  univers.  VII.  Papt  in  Sacr.  Sede  B,  P.  Ap,  A,  XI, 
Ind,  XIII,  tn,  Madio  die  III  (Galletti,  Mscr.  Vat,  8048,  p.  2$).  After 
984  he  caused  a  Denarius  to  be  struck  :  OTTO  IMPE.  ROM. ;  on  the 
other  side,  SCS  PEV  BONIF ;  in  the  middle,  PAPAE.    See  Promts. 
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to  the  quarter  Gallina  Alba,  described  by  the  Notitia 
as  situated  in  the  Sixth  Region,  Alta  Semita.'  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Presbyter  Leo,  and  his  family, 
which  is  unknown,  must  have  been  hostile  to  the 
house  of  Crescentius  and  friendly  towards  the  German 
or  Imperial  party,  John  must  therefore  have  been 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  German,  in  opposition  to 
the  national  faction.  He  was  accounted  learned,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  various  books. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Roman  clergy  must,  therefore, 
all  the  more  have  offended  him  ;  and  since  he  sought 
to  fill  all  the  most  influential  posts  with  his  partisans 
and  relatives,  he  was  in  return  hated  by  the  clergy.* 
The  temporal  power  had,  however,  been  seized  since 
the  return  or  death  of  Boniface  by  John  Crescentius, 
probably  the  son  of  the  first  Crescentius.  This  cele- 
brated Roman,  called  Numentanus  by  later  chroniclers 
— probably  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  possessor  of 
the  Sabine  Numentism,  now  Mentana — strove  to  re- 

'  Jaffii  shows  that  he  was  consecrated  between  Aug.  6  and  Oct  16, 
9S5.  In  documents  of  S.  Syikcus  et  Nicol.  in  via  lata  {Galletti,  8048), 
I  find  also  the  following  dates  :  A.  988, /oA.  XV.  P.  A.  III.  ni.niadio 
Ind.  I.  h.^,j!ih.  XV.P.A.  III.  Ind.Im.  OilohriB  d.  K  A.  989. 
Jah.  XV.  P.  A.  IV.  hi4.  II.  m.  Febr.  d.  VI.  Recent  investigations 
have  done  awaj'  with  another  John,  whose  leign  of  from  4  to  6  months 
bad  been  inserted  between  those  of  Boniface  VII.  and  John  XV.  {Cod. 
Vol.  1340;  Ptol.  of  Lucca,  Amalr.  Augr.).  Willman's/air*.,  p.  208, 
313  ;  Jaffe,  p.  486.    The  catalogues  give  John  XV.  a  X.  m.  7.  d.  10. 

'  Isle  exaias  iatuil  derimi,  propter  quod  et  Clerici  aim  odio  habu- 
trunt ;  et  merite  guia  qua  hahere  poterat,  parenlibus  dislributbat, 
Chn>n.  Farf.  644 ;  of  which  Ihe  source  is  Ced.  Vat.  1437  and  3765. 
The  nephew  of  this  Pope  appears  as  Dux  of  Aricia  A.  990  ;  Guido  vir 
nob.  ruplm  Pontifids  et  Dux  Ariiitmh,  Murat.,  Aniieh.  Dissert.  V. 
Guido  may  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Tusculans,  which  wai 
hostile  to  the  Crescentii. 
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store  the  authority  of  Alberic,  and  for  some  years 
succeeded  in  making  himself  ruler  in  Rome.  We  find 
him  as  head  of  the  national  party,  although  not  invested 
with  the  title  of  Princeps  and  Senator  of  all  the 
Romans.  No  document  at  least  speaks  of  him  by 
Crescentius  these  titles.  In  985,  however,  he  adopted  the  dignity 
^tricius,  Qf  patricius.^  This  he  might  safely  do,  since  there 
was  no  Emperor  at  the  time.  He  thereby  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
Roman  Senate  and  people,  and  possessed  the  tem- 
poral power  in  the  city,  although  not  regarding 
himself  as  an  independent  prince.  Italy  made  no 
further  effort  to  regain  her  national  independence 
She  put  forward  no  native  king,  no  foreign  prince 
The  Counts  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
bishoprics,  which,  having  grown  powerful  under  Guido 
and  Lambert,  and  still  more  powerful  through  the 
privileges  accorded  to  them  by  both  the  Ottos,  had 
now  become  almost  states  within  the  state.  They 
remained  favourable  to  the  Empire,  while  not  a  single 
man  possessed  of  adventurous  spirit  seemed  forth- 

1  The  Vita  Joh,  XVI,  (XV.)  in  Muratori  calls  him  Pairictus  urbis 
RorfhB :  Romuald.  Salernit,  Murat.,  vii.  165:  Romani  Capital  mi 
Patriciatus  sibi  tyrannidem  z>eftdicavere^  which  is  word  for  word  said 
by  Bonizo,  who  likewise  adds :  a  Cresccntio  Numcfttano^  qui  Patricius 
dicebatur,  A  document  in  Gattula  Accession,  ^  i.  115,  thus  expresses 
itself :  aniw  Deo  propicio  pent,  D,  Joannis  s.  pont.  et  uttivcr.  pape — 
Irtd,  XIV,  m.  Jan,  d,  3.  Imperante  a,  primo  Dom,  Jokanne  Cresccn- 
tiofu  filio  Romaftor,  Patricio,  The  phrase  Imperante' Patricio  denotes 
the  Vicariate  in  the  Emperor's  stead  ;  the  diploma  contains  the  dona- 
tion of  a  fishery  at  Terracina  to  the  Monastery  of  S.  Stephen.  That 
the  title  of  Patricius  appears  in  Rome  earlier  than  loio  is  shown  by 
Mittarelli,  I.  Ap.  41,  p.  97,  a  document  of  the  year  975,  which  is  signed 
Benedictus  patritius  a  Stefcuius  rogatus. 
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coming  from  among  the  nobles.  After  the  death  of 
Otto  the  Second,  Italy,  in  continuing  to  respect  the 
rights  of  a  Saxon  child  and  to  fix  her  eyes  on  Ger- 
many, condemned  herself  anew  to  foreign  servitude, 
while  it  was  inevitable  that  Germany,  by  reason 
of  her  political  power,  should  rule  the  divided 
country. 

The  attitude  of  the  Romans  alone  caused  anxiety 
to  the  regent  Theophano.  She  therefore  hastened 
her  return  to  the  city,  summoned  thither  by  the  dis- 
tracted Pope,  On  her  arrival  in  989,  the  usually  iiieophano 
restless  Italy  yielded  obedience  to  the  Greek,  whose  JSj^'" 
two  brothers  meanwhile,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
ruled  the  Empire  of  the  East.  The  gates  of  the  city 
were  not  closed  against  her  by  the  Patricius;  she 
met  with  no  resistance  from  the  Romans,  who  instead 
yielded  obedience  to  the  mother  of  the  young  child 
who  was  to  wear  the  Imperial  crown.  This  attitude 
of  submission  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
assumption  that  the  German  faction  was  very  strong 
at  the  time ;  it  can  only  have  been  the  result  of  a 
treaty  which  Theophano  had  already  concluded  with 
Crescentius.  She  did  not  admit  that  the  Imperium 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
but  rather  r^arded  the  Sovereignty  over  Rome  as 
the  hereditary  right  of  her  son.  The  Imperial  govern- 
ment of  a  woman  was  unprecedented  in  the  West 
Theophano,  however  —  a  Byzantine — recalled  the 
examples  of  Irene  and  Theodora,  and  exercised  as 
Imperatrix,  nay,  actually  as  "  Imperator,"  full  Imperial 
power  both  in  Ravenna  and  Rome.  She  held  Pla- 
cita  in  person,  and  judicial  decisions  were  ratified  in 

VOL.  IIL  2  C 
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her  name.'  We  may  conclude  that  she  made  the 
Romans  swear  to  acknowledge  her  son  and  all  stipu- 
lated Imperial  rights,  and  that  under  these  conditions 
she  confirmed  Crescentius  in  the  Patriciate. 

She  celebrated  Christmas  in  Rome,  and  left  the 
city  in  the  spring  of  990.  She  honoured  the 
memory  of  her  husband  by  alms  and  masses,  and 
the  exhortation  of  a  saint  somewhat  assuaged  her 
*^^^  grief-*  Adalbert,  Bishop  of  Prague,  a  pious  enthu- 
siast, and  a  man  destined  later  to  exercise  immense 
influence  on  her  son,  was  in  Rome  at  this  time. 
In  Adalbert  the  restless  nature  of  the  Slav  was 
united  with  the  fervour  of  a  Roman  saint  of  old. 
Christianity  had  but  lately  reached  the  Slavs,  and 
Adalbert  was  the  second  Bishop  of  Prague.  Con- 
demned to  live  among  the  Bohemians,  he  was 
repelled  by  their  barbarism,  and  instead  of  exerting 
himself  in  the  work  of  their  civilisation,  he  set  the 
law  at  defiance,  and  left  his  bishopric  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  first  to  Rome  and  then  to  Jerusalem. 
Theophano   gave   him   money  for   his   journey ;   he 

1  Anna/.  Hildeik.,  A.  989  {M.  Germ.,  v.  68) ;  Theopkanu  Imferatrix 
msUtr  Regis  Koniam  perresit,  ibiq.  Natale  damini  ceUbravit  et  omnem 
rtgiatiem  Regi  lubdidil.  In  the  Reg.  Far/.,  n.  436,  we  find  the 
sufficiently  ridiculous  phrase  :  Theopkanita  gratia  divitia  Imperaior 
Augustus;  and  Imperii damni  Tkiopkanii  Imperaieris  XVIII.  The 
Ravennese  documents  of  I.  Ap.  990  hasi  Imperii  Damna  Tkeophamt 
Imperalriiis  X  VIII.  Ind.  III.  acSum  Ravtrtrur  felitiler,  where  the 
Impeiium  was  consequently  reckoned  from  her  marriage  with  Olto  II. 
Other  documents;  Ckron.  Vullum.,  MuraL,  i.  p.  3,  484,  of  the  4 
NoH.  Jan.,  K.  990.  Actum  Rome ;  Theophaau  divina  gr.  Imferatrix 
Augusta.     Mabillon,  Antial.  Betted.,  iv.  69. 

'  Eral  autem  ipsis  diebus  Roma  iniperatrix  augulta  Tkevpkanu,  &c , 
Vita  S.  Adalb.,  Men.  Germ.,  vi.  c  13,  14,  and  Biuno'i  Vita  S. 
AdaSi.,  c.  13,  Md. 
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accepted  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor.  He  wandered 
first  to  Monte  Casino,  and  then  sought  the  most  cele- 
brated saint  of  Calabria,  This  Greek  hermit  bore  the  s.  Nam. 
mystic  name  of  Nilus.  He  lived  like  an  errant  patri- 
arch with  his  disciples  in  Southern  Italy,  through  the 
provinces  of  which  he  wandered,  revered  and  adored 
by  princes  and  people,  working  miracles  and  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  peace.  The  venerable  saint  forbade 
Adalbert's  further  journey  to  Jerusalem,  but  on  the 
contrary  sent  him  to  Leo,  Abbot  of  S.  Boniface,  in 
Rome.  Here  the  Slavic  bishop  took  the  cowl  at 
Easter  990,  and  remained  some  years  in  the  monas- 
tery. Leo  Simplex  was  now  Abbot,  and  not  only 
Leo  but  several  of  the  monks — for  instance,  John  the 
Wise,  Theodosius  the  Silent,  John  the  Innocent,  and 
even  followers  of  the  order  of  S.  Basil — were  renowned 
for  their  eloquence  or  virtues.  While  the  city  re- 
echoed with  the  strife  of  parties,  these  holy  men  lived 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Aventine,  within  sight  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Cestius  and  of  Monte  Testaccio,  and 
formed  enthusiastic  schemes  for  the  conversion  of 
heathen  lands,  or  for  shedding  their  blood  in  Christ's 
service.  Crescentius  in  his  ambition  aspired  to  the 
glory  of  an  ancient  Roman  hero ;  Adalbert  longed  to 
attain  the  fame  of  a  Roman  martyr.  The  bishop  was 
obliged,  however,  to  leave  the  tranquil  cloister.  The 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  required  his  return,  and  a 
Roman  synod  commanded  him  to  depart  for  Prague. 
No  sooner  had  he  reached  his  home,  and  convinced 
himself  of  the  futility  of  his  efforts,  than  he  quitted 
Prague  for  the  second  time  in  995,  and  again  appeared 
at  the  Convent  of  S.  Boniface. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


I.  Deeper  decadence  of  the  Papacy — Invectivb  of 
THE  Gallic  Bishops  against  Rome — Hostile  atti- 
tude OF  THE  Provincial  Svnods — Crescentius 
USURPS  the  Temporal  Power — Flight  of  John 
XV. — His  return  to  Rome — His  Death,  996 — 
Gregory  V.  the  first  German  Pope — Subjbctioh 
of  the  Papacy  to  the  German  Empire — Otto  IIL 
Emperor,  May  21ST,  996, 

The  Papacy  now  seemed  to  have  reached  the  utmost 

limit  of  its   degradation.     Not   in  Rome  alone,  but 

elsewhere,  reverence  for  the  Chair  of  Peter  had  been 

extinguished   by   the  criminals    who   had    filled    it 

The  celebrated  synod  of  Rheims,  of  the  year  991, 

affords   a   striking   proof  of  our  assertion.     Amulf, 

Archbishop  of  this  city,  the  first  metropolis  of  France, 

had  treacherously  surrendered  it  into  the  power  of  his 

uncle  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and,  at  the  instance 

of  Hugh  Capet,  the  usurper  of  the  Carolingian  throne, 

had  been  handed  over   for  trial  to  an  assembly  of 

bishops.     On  the  demand  of  a  priest  that  the  question 

should  be  referred  to  the  supreme  authority,  the  Pope, 

inveciive  of  Amulf,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : 

of  Oriran?  — "  O  unfortunate  Rome,  in  the  silence  of  the  past  thou 

^'^'  ^^  gavest  our  ancestors  the  light  of  the  Fathers  of  the 

the  time.     Church.    Our  times,  however,  thou  hast  darkened 
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with  a  night  so  terrible  as  shall  make  them  notorious 
even  in  the  future.  Once  thou  gavest  us  the  renowned 
Leos,  the  great  Gregories.  What  shall  I  say  of 
Gelasius  or  of  Innocent,  who  surpassed  all  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  universe  in  wisdom  and  in  learning  ? 
What  have  we  not  witnessed  in  these  days?  We 
have  seen  John,  who  bore  the  surname  of  Octavian, 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  sensuality,  and  even  conspir- 
ing against  Otto,  whom  he  himself  had  crowned. 
John  was  banished,  and  Leo,  a  neophyte,  made  Pope. 
The  Emperor  Otto  left  Rome ;  Octavian  returned, 
banished  Leo,  deprived  John  the  Deacon  of  his  nose, 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  his  tongue  ;  in  his 
passionate  fury  he  executed  several  of  the  nobles, 
and  soon  after  himself  died.  The  Romans  elected 
the  grammarian,  Benedict,  in  his  place.  The  neo- 
phyte Leo,  with  his  Emperor,  soon  after  seized  Bene- 
dict, deposed  and  banished  him  into  life-long  exile 
in  Germany.  Emperor  Otto  was  succeeded  by 
Emperor  Otto,  who  excelled  all  princes  of  our  times 
in  arms,  in  wisdom,  and  in  knowledge  A  dreadful 
monster,  however,  dripping  with  the  blood  of  his  pre- 
decessor, filled  the  Chair  of  Peter  :  Boniface,  a  man 
who  in  criminality  surpassed  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Banished  and  condemned  by  a  synod,  he  returned  to 
Rome  after  Otto's  death.  In  spite  of  his  oath  he 
hurled  Pope  Peter,  formerly  Bishop  of  Pavia,  from  the 
highest  position  in  the  city,  and  after  deposing  his 
victim  and  subjecting  him  to  frightful  torture  in 
prison,  finally  murdered  him.  Where  is  it  written 
that  the  innumerable  company  of  priests  of  God, 
scattered  over  the  earth,  and  adorned  by  learning  and 
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merit,  should  be  subject  to  monsters  devoid  of  all 
knowledge,  human  and  divine,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
world  ?  "  The  bold  speaker  then  asked  the  assembled 
bishops,  who  in  terror  or  satisfaction  had  listened  to 
his  unprecedented  discourse,  by  what  name  the  Pope 
who  sat  in  vestments  of  gold  and  purple  on  S. 
Peter's  Chair  was  to  be  called.  "If,"  he  said,  "he 
has  not  charity  and  is  not  filled  with  learning,  then  is 
he  anti-Christ,  who,  enthroned  in  the  temple  of  God, 
like  a  god,  attracts  the  regard  of  mankind.  If  he  lack 
Christian  charity  as  well  as  learning,  he  is  an  idol  in 
God's  temple,  from  whom  we  may  as  well  expect 
oracles  as  from  a  block  of  marble."  The  speaker 
further  insisted  that  there  were  many  enlightened 
bishops  in  Belgium  and  Germany  to  whose  decision 
the  affairs  of  Rheims  might  be  submitted,  instead  of 
making  appeal  to  the  spiritual  forum  of  a  city  where 
everything  was  venal,  and  where  judgment  was 
measured  according  to  the  weight  of  gold,' 

This  was  the  Catilinarian  oration  pronounced 
against  the  Papacy  of  the  tenth  century.  But  so 
firmly  was  the  great  institution  based  on  the  needs 
of  mankind  that  it  remained  proof  against  conditions 
of  dissolution  which  would  have  sufficed  to  shatter 
'  Quid  hum— in  tuilimt  nlie  residtnttm,  veste  furpurea  et  autea 
radian/em,  quid  huiK,  inquant,  tsse  cms€lisf  Niinirum  si  carila/c 
destiluiliir,  sotaque  satnlia  infiatar  el  ixtoUilur,  Atttickrislta  tit,  in 
lemflo  Dii  sedens,  tl  st  eslendeus  lamguam  n't  Deus.  Si  au/em  mt 
earilaie  fundalnr,  nte  scimtia  erigittir,  in  Tetnpio  Dei  tamquam  slatua, 
tamquam  idaium  est,  a  qua  rcspensa  pelere,  marmora  consultre  est. 
That  everything  in  Rome  was  corrupt  w&3  the  universal  opinion  of 
contemporaries.  The  Abbot  Abbo  of  Fleuty  found  John  XV.  turpit 
bicri  cupidum,  aiqti*  in  omnibtis  suis  actibus  venaJem, — Aimon,  Vita 
S.  Aiiottis;  Muntori,  Annal.  A.  996. 
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kingdoms.  To  its  inner  enemies,  the  decay  of  Church 
discipline,  the  overbearing  nobility  within  the  city, 
the  Imperial  dominion,  were  united  the  provincial 
synods  also.  Since  the  time  of  the  CaroHngians  the 
bishops  had  become  almost  independent  princes 
within  their  privileged  territories;  the  state  lay  in 
their  hands,  tfiey  as  the  chief  nobles  of  the  Empire 
directing  political  affairs,  and  in  culture  and  in  diplo- 
matic skill  far  surpassing  ail  temporal  barons.  At 
this  period  the  Episcopate  struggled  with  formidable 
weapons  against  the  Papacy.  The  victory  of  the 
synods,  the  separation  of  the  Gallic  Church  had 
become  impossible.  Meanwhile  we  shall  hear  how 
Rome  answered  the  charge  of  Rheims,  and  shall 
again  find  bishops,  princes  and  kings  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  dishonoured  Papacy. 

The  later  years  of  John  the  Fifteenth  were  stormy. 
The  Pope  was  hated  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  c„,j^y„, 
his  nepotism  and  his  avarice.  We  may  therefore  "■«*  i" 
assume  that  after  the  departure  of  Theophano,  and 
still  more  after  her  death,  which  soon  followed  (June 
15th,  99i)>  Crescentius  took  the  government  of  the 
city  entirely  into  his  hands.  After  the  second  synod 
of  Rheims  in  99S,  the  Prankish  bishops  complained 
that  their  envoys  and  those  of  King  Hugo  had  not 
met  with  a  fitting  reception  from  John  the  Fifteenth, 
because,  as  they  believed,  they  had  brought  no 
presents  to  Crescentius.  The  envoys  asserted  that 
no  one  obtained  a  hearing  in  Rome  unless  the 
"  tyrant,"  for  the  sake  of  gold,  condescended  to  acquit 
or  condemn  him.'    John  was  actually  obliged  to  fly 

'  Man,  Germ,,  t.  691,  693 :  ntmintm  in  judiciit  aitingen  fai  at. 
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to  the  Margrave  Hugo  in  Tuscany  in  995.     Hugo 

belonged  to  the  German  party,  and  John  sent  a  sum- 

J?**^    mons  imploring  the  boyish   Otto  to  undertake   an 

>5.       '  expedition  to  Rome.     The  news  of  Otto's  approach 

induced  the  rebellious  Romans  to  recall  the  Pope. 

They  accorded  him   an  honourable  reception  and 

made  their  peace.*    John,  however,  did  not  see  the 

arrival  of  his  deliverer,  dying  in  March  or  April  996.* 

The  youthful  Otto  left  R^[ensburg  and  crossed  the 

Alps  by  the  Brenner  in  the  spring  of  996.     He  came 

^Sition  at  the  head  of  a  great  military  force  and  with  a 

rotto  IIL  retinue  of  several  bishops  and  nobles,  among  whom 

was    Willigis    of    Mainz,   the    true    leader   of    the 

expedition.     He  celebrated  Easter  at  Pavia,  where 

he  first  heard  of  John's  death.     At  Ravenna  Roman 

envoys  brought  him  letters  from  the  nobility,  assuring 

him  that  the  Romans  looked  forward  to  his  arrival, 

that  the  death  of  the  Pope  had  placed  them  in  a 

nisi  quern  Crescentius  tirannus  mercede  conductus  voiuerit  absolvere^ 
vcl  punire, 

^  Baronius  assumes  985  to  have  been  the  year  of  John's  flight ; 
Muratori  records  it  with  doubt  in  987.  To  me  995  seems  the  right 
date.  The  Catalogues  of  the  Popes  are  now  silent.  AmaJr,  Auger, : 
propter  persecut,  Patricii  Urbis  Roma  et  Senaius^  ipsum  oportuit  ah 
ipsa  Urbe  recedere,  Sed  postmod,  pra  timore  Ottonis  Imp,  ipsum 
niiserunt  quasitum, — SimiXinxXy  Jordani  Chron,  (Murat,  Ant,  It,  iv, 

957). 
^  The  questionable  epitaph  of  John  XV,,   in  Baronius,   A.  996, 

registers  the  death  on  May  7th.    Ja(T<6  assumes  the  date  to  have  been  in 

the  beginning  of  April,  since  it  was  at  Easter  (April  12th)  that  Otto  III. 

received  the  news  of  John's  death  at  Pavia  {jChron,   Venetum,  Afon, 

Germ,f  vii.  30).     Marini,  Papiri,  n.  36,  has  a  diploma  of  John  XV. 

of  the  year  992,  wherein  the  Bishop  of  Portus  is  granted  a  piece  of 

ground  for  a  fish-pond.    The  Lacus  Trajanus  is  mentioned  here ;  the 

harbour  had  become  a  marshy  lake. 
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difficulty,  and  that  they  therefore  awaited  his  wishes 
concerning  the  new  election.'  This  submissive 
attitude  was  due  to  fear,  for  Crescentius  possessed 
neither  the  power  nor  the  genius  of  Alberic.  During 
the  short  time  that  he  ruled  his  native  city  (in  less 
favourable  circumstances,  it  is  true,  than  those  of 
Alberic),  he  appears  solely  as  the  head  of  a  faction, 
never  as  a  prince.'  The  Patricius  was  forced  to 
respect  in  the  grandson  of  Otto  the  First  the  rights 
usurped  by  his  ancestor  with  regard  to  the  Papal 
election ;  and  the  boy,  Otto  the  Third,  disposed  at 
his  will  of  the  tiara,  as  his  grandfather  had  received 
the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  a  boyish  Pope 
He  awarded  the  Papacy  to  his  cousin  and  chaplain 
Bruno,  a  son  of  the  Maigrave  Otto  of  Verona,  Duke 
of  Carinthia,  and  through  his  grandmother,  Liutgarda, 
a  great-grandson  of  Otto  the  First'  Bruno  was 
only  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  had 

'  Vi/a  S,  AJalhtrii,  c  31 :  Hi  in  ejus  aceurium  veniunt  episMte 
aim  ntindis,  guai  miltunt  Romatii  fnxeres  it  sena/anut  ordo.  We 
hear  no  longer  of  tkms,  orda,  and  pepulus  ;  the  nobilit]'  had  seized  the 
entire  power.    Concerning  Olto'a  Roman  expedition,  see  Giesebrecht,  I, 

'  No  Papal  coins  of  his  time  have  been  preserved,  Afler  the  coins 
of  Benedict  VII.  (OTTO  IMPE  ROM),  we  possess  no  Papal 
denarii  for  the  space  of  150  years,  some  of  Leo  IX,  (1049-1055)  uid 
of  Paschalia  II.  (1099-1118)  excepted.  The  coins  of  the  Calabrian 
John(XVI,}inCinagli  ore  to  be  rejected  ;  and  that  in  Maffei  [Verma 
Ilhutr.  iii,  371),  nhere  Crescentius  is  designated  as  IMF.  AUG. 
P.P.,  and  is  represented  on  horseback  addressing  the  army,  is  an 
absurdity  of  the  17th  century,  as  the  drawing  in  the  style  of  Domeni- 
chino  is  enough  to  prore. 

'  Conrad,  son  of  Werinher,  in  943  Duke  of  Lorraine,  married  Lnit> 
garda,  daughter  of  Otto  I.,  and  died  like  a  hero  at  Lechfeld,  A.  955. 
His  ion  Otto  wai  invested  with  the  Dukedom  of  CarinlhiB,  and  also 
theMaigravateofVerona.— A.  Otto,  A/i«<;rv^ar  V.,  MUnster,  1881, 
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received  a  good  secular  education,  and  was  possessed 
of  distinguished  abilities ;  but  he  was  of  a  passionate 
and  headstrong  disposition.  With  the  consent  of  the 
German  and  Italian  nobility,  who  surrounded  him  in 
Ravenna,  Otto  sent  the  Pope-designate,  escorted  by 
Willigis  of  Mainz  and  Hildebald  of  Worms,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  honour.  A  so-called 
GfegoiyV.  election  saved  appearances,  and  the  first  Pope  of 
G^^o  purely  German  descent  ascended  the  papal  throne 
Pope,  9s^  as  Gregory  the  Fifth  on  May  3rd,  996.'  The  frightful 
conditions  in  which  Rome  now  found  herself  proved 
that  she  could  no  longer  furnish  a  fitting  candidate 
for  the  papal  chair.  The  friends  of  the  Papacy  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France  therefore  hailed  the 
election  of  Bruno  as  an  unexpected  stroke  of  good 
fortune ;  the  order  of  Cluny  rejoiced  at  the  accession 
of  their  friend,  and  hopes  were  universally  cherished 
that  a  Pope  of  the  Imperial  line  might  effect  the 
reform  of  ihe  degenerate  Church,  Only  the  Romans 
murmured.  The  Apostolic  Chair  had  fallen  into  the 
hands^of  the  Saxon  house — a  triumph  of  the  Imperial 
power,  which  threw  everything  else,  even  the  victories 
of  Otto  the  Great,  into  the  shade. 

The  elevation  of  the  German  Bruno  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  reprehensible  custom,  which  had  silently 
become  law,  that  none  but  a  Roman  should  be  elected 
to  the  Papal  Chair.  In  the  course  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  reign  of 
the  Syrian  Zacharias,  out  of  the  forty-seven  bishops 

'  Fagi  alTcadf  recognised  that  Gregory  V.  must  have  been  coase- 
crsted  at  the  heginning  of  May ;  Mansi,  b  the  Note  In  Baronius,  A. 
99^1  P-  349i  usumes,  with  great  probability,  the  dote  May  3rd. 
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who  had  filled  it,  all  but  two  had  been  either  Romans 
or  natives  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Of  these  one, 
Boniface  the  Sixth,  was  a  Tuscan ;  the  other,  John 
the  Fourteenth,  a  native  of  Pavia.  The  national 
feeling  of  the  Romans  must  therefore  have  sustained 
a  deadly  wound.  Rather  would  they  have  seen  a 
monster  of  Roman  birth  seated  on  the  sacred  chair 
than  a  saint  of  Saxon  origin.  Meanwhile  the  Papacy 
assumed  wider  relations  under  Gregory  the  Fifth.  It 
became  independent  of  the  local  barriers  of  the  city 
and  the  civic  aristocracy,  and  was  again  placed  in  a 
universal  relation  to  the  world.  The  great  principle 
that  the  nationality  of  the  Pope  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, had  its  origin  in  the  idea  of  Christianity,  in 
which  the  conception  of  the  nation  is  lost  in  the  con- 
ception of  mankind.  It  was,  moreover,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  cosmopolitan  idea  of  the  head  of  the 
universal  Church,  and  to  it  the  Papacy  owed  in  part 
its  temporal  dominion.  Although  the  principle  was 
in  no  way  expressed  as  a  law  by  the  elevation  of 
Bruno  or  after  him,  nevertheless  since  the  great  uni- 
versal forces  were  more  powerful  than  the  voices  of 
the  Romans,  who  incessantly  demanded  a  Roman 
Pope,  the  realisation  of  this  principle  followed  after 
some  interruption  as  a  natural  result.  Throughout 
the  entire  Middle  Ages,  Romans,  Italians,  Germans, 
Greeks,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Spaniards  rose  to 
the  Apostolic  Chair,  until  with  the  end  of  universal 
papal  dominion,  the  principle  died  out,  and  the 
custom  that  none  but  an  Italian  should  sit  on  the 
papal  throne  ^ain  silently  became  law,  and  clearly 
showed  the  narrowed  confines  of  the  Papacy. 
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After  the  installation  of  his  cousin,  Otto  came  to 

Rome  to  take  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of 

otto  in.     j.[,g  Pope  of  his  own  creation.    He  was  received  with 

crowned  fts  ^ 

Emperor  great  solemnity,  and  was  crowned  in  S.  Peter's  on  May 
^^,M^'^2Ist;  and  with  the  coronation  ended  the  authority 
aisi,9g6.  Qf  Cresccntius  as  Patricius.  After  the  Imperial  title 
had  been  in  abeyance  for  thirteen  years,  Rome  again 
saw  a  new  Augustus  within  her  walls,  and  with  him  a 
new  Pope,^  The  former  aimed  at  the  restoration  of 
the  Empire  of  Charles,  if  not  that  of  Trajan,  and  by 
his  side  the  Pope  desired,  like  another  Gregory,  to 
establish  the  universal  power  of  the  Papacy — aims 
essentially  at  variance  with  one  another.  These 
German  youths,  both  as  yet  but  boys,  one  twenty- 
three,  the  other  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  related  to 
one  another,  and  standing  together  on  the  utmost 
pinnacles  of  power  to  which  mortal  could  attain,  pre- 
sented a  singular  spectacle  in  Rome.  The  Romans 
doubtless  looked  with  indignation  on  the  fair-haired 
Saxons  who  had  come  to  rule  their  city  and  with  it 
Christendom,  and  foreigners  so  ine?cperienced  can 
hardly  have  inspired  reverence.  Did  the  Emperor 
and  Pope  ever  find  themselves  alone  together  in 
the  chambers  of  the  Lateran,  they  may  probably 
have  sworn  eternal  friendship,  and  formed  visionary 
schemes  for  universal  dominion  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race.  The  world,  however,  offers  pro- 
blems beyond  the  grasp  of  enthusiastic  boys.     The 

'  The  author  of  the  Vilii  S.  Adalb.  therefore  exclainu:  Lalaatur 
cum  frimalibus  niimres  civitatis:  cum  afflitle  pauftre  cxuitant 
agmina  viduarum,  quia  novm  imftrater  dot  jura  pofu^,  dot  jura 
tuvuspapa,    e.  3i. 
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dream  b^otten  of  Roman  inspiration  scarcely  lasted 
four  months.  In  three  years  the  young  Pope,  in  six 
the  young  Emperor,  were  no  more,^ 

2.  Condemnation  of  the  Roman  Rebels — Crescentius 
IS  Pardoned — Adalbert  obliged  to  leave  Rome 
— His  MARxyRDOM — Otto  III.  leaves  Rome — Re- 
bellion OF  the  Romans — Struggle  of  the  Citv 
AGAINST  Papacy  and  Empire — Crescentius  drives 
Gregory  V,  out  of  the  City — Revolution  in  Rome 
— Crescentius  raises  John  XVI. to  the  Papal  chair. 

On  May  2Sth,  996,  Otto  and  Gregory  assembled  in 
S.  Peter's  a  Council  of  the  two  nations,  which,  like 
earlier  Councils,  assumed  the  character  of  a  Court  of 
Justice.  Now  that  a  member  of  the  Imperial  party 
had  been  appointed  to  the  Papacy,  it  was  necessary 

'  DUmmler,  AuxU.  mid  Valvar.,  p.  57,  gives  from  a  Bamberg  MS. 
a  temaikable  poem  on  the  joint  government  of  the  vorld  by  Grt^ory 
V.  and  Otto  III.     It  says  :— 

Surgut  Rama  imptiio,  sub  Oliane  tcrtio  I 
Safni,  fapa  msltr,  salvt,  Grigari  digfihsime 
Cum  O/ftttK  U  auguslo  luui  Pitrus  txcipit. — 
Vm  due  luminaria  per  ttriaram  spacia 
Illustrate  eccttsias,  effugati  tawbras 
Vt  tatusftrro  vigcal,  alter  verbs  tinnial. 
Compare  with  this  a  soog  in  'Cd£ parvus  ordo  Roman.,  printed  Crom  a 
Cod.   Casin.  by  Di  Costanzo.  .   .  .  S.  Rufino  Mait.,   Assist,   1797, 
p.  423  f.  :— 

Satiela  Dei  Genttrix  Romanam  respite  pitbem, 

Otiotumque  fove  Satuta  Dei  Ceiutrix. 
Tertius  Otte  tue  nixus  solamine  palnu 

Presto  sit  venie  terlius  Otto  liu.  .  .  . 
Caudeal  emtiis  Home  quia  regnal  terlius  Olte. 
Illius  imferio  gaudeal  emmi  heme. 
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that,  in  order  to  remove  every  hindrance  to  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Christian  universal  Empire,  the  secular 
and  spiritual  powers  should  unite  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  city.  The  rebellious  Romans  who  had  banished 
John  the  Fifteenth  were  cited  to  appear.  Their  sub- 
mission, however,  to  this  Pope,  whom  they  had  again 
admitted  into  the  city,  as  well  as  their  subjection  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  at  whose  hands  they  had 
received  his  successor,  mitigated  the  sentence  of  the 
judges.  The  majesty  of  the  young  idealists  would 
not  permit  them  to  stoop  to  the  hated  dictates  of 
fear.  No  Roman  was  punished  with  death,  but  some 
popular  leaders,  amongst  them  Crescentius,  were 
banished.  The  noble  spirit  of  Gr^ory  the  Fifth, 
inexperienced  to  power,  shrank  from  imposing  even 
this  punishment,  and  in  hope  of  conciliating  Rome 
by  clemency,  he  implored  the  equally  forgiving  young 
Emperor  to  grant  entire  remission  of  the  sentence. 
Crescentius  tendered  the  oath  of  submission  and  re- 
mained in  Rome,  leading  the  life  of  a  private  citizen. 
Crescentius  ^his  act  of  impolitic  forbearance,  however,  does 
doeshom-  honour  rather  to  the  hearts  than  to  the  judgment  of 
finperor.    Otto  and  Gregory.' 

While  a  rebel  in  the  hands  of  barbarians  escaped 

'  Habitoqvi  cum  Remanii  f!<uiU,  qutmriani  Crescenlium,  quia 
priortm  Papam  injuriis  sapt  laeeraveral,  exilic  slaluit  deforlari,  sfd  ad 
frecesnmiiApaslaliciiimBiaillircmisil. — Annal.  Saxo k.  996.  Hock's 
assertion  ("Gerbert,"  c  g}  that  Gregory  had  pardoned  Crescentius  in 
order  lo  use  him  as  a  caunterpoise  lo  the  Germans  In  Rome,  is  utterly 
absuid.  Otto  dates  a  Privilegium  foi  the  convent  of  S.  Salvalor  on 
Monte  AmittU  on  the  zjth  May  (Dot.  VIII.  KcO.  fun.  A.  D.  J.  996, 
Ind.  IX.  Imp.  J.  Actum. RBmc.—Coi..  Amiatin.  ut  atpra,  p.  590), 
On  May  27th,  Gregoty  V.  issued  his  bull  for  Ihe  same  conveot,  vrhich 
be  exempied.    Ihid,,  p.  593.~See  Stumpf  on  this  peiiod. 
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the  fate  of  exile — &  sentence  which  the  Romans  even 
of  the  tenth  century  regarded  as  equal  to  death — the 
dreaded  doom  overtook  a  saint  Adalbert  still 
lingered  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Bonifazio,  but  being 
now  summoned  by  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz,  was  again  compelled  to  return 
to  his  orphaned  diocese.  The  enthusiastic  respect 
shown  him  by  the  young  Emperor  did  not  avail  to 
shield  him  from  the  harsh  decree.  Accompanied  by 
his  faithful  brother,  Gaudentius,  he  returned  with  Adaiben 
many  tears  to  the  barbarous  north.  The  region  was  r,,^ 
as  uncongenial  to  him  as  to  his  friend  Otto,  of  whose  »*■ 
idealistic  nature,  his  own,  clad  in  the  habit  of  mon- 
asticism,  was  the  striking  counterpart  Both  the 
Saxon  and  the  Bohemian  loved  Rome  with  a  deep  and 
fatal  devotion.  The  restless  Adalbert  still  found  his  ,^ 
bishopric  utterly  uncongenial,  and  after  a  protracted 
visit  to  Mainz  and  another  to  Tours,  he  finally  sought 
a  martyr's  death  among  the  savage  Prussians.'  He  ^A^Snl 
found  it  on  April  23rd,  997.  His  remains  were  bought 
by  Bolcsiaw,  Duke  of  Poland,  for  their  weight  in  gold, 
and  were  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gnesen,  where 
the  "  Apostle  of  the  Poles  "  received  his  earliest  wor- 
ship. He  is  still  revered  in  Rome  as  the  missionary 
of  this  people.  His  memory  was  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  S.  Bonifazio,  and  from  this  Abbey  on 
the  Aventine,  as  from  a  martyr  colony,  other  brave 
apostles,  fired   by   Adalbert's   example,   went   forth 

'  Frussorum — qtiartia  deus  venter  est  el  avarilta  Juiuta  cum  matie, 
tAJS  the  Vila  S.  Adalb.,  C  37,  a  cot  very  flatlering  compliment  to  my 
own  couDCiy  in  those  days,  which  in  the  Xth  centaiy  was  still  inhabited 
by  a  half-sKTage  people,  but  in  the  XVIIIth  produced  the  philosopher 
Kut 
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to  the  savage  country  of  the  Slavs.  Conspicuous 
among  them  n'as  Guadentius,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Church  dedicated  to  his  brother  at  Gnesen  ;  he  was 
followed  by  Anastasius,  who  had  previously  accom- 
panied Adalbert  to  Bohemia,  and  who  now  became 
the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Stephen  the  First,  King  of 
Hungary,  and  died  as  the  first  Archbishop  of  the 
Magyars  in  Kolocza ;  last  came  Boniface,  a  relati\'c 
of  Otto  the  Third,  who  took  the  cowl  in  Rome  in  945, 
and  later  went  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Prussians 
and  Russians, 
oitoiii.  Meanwhile  Otto  the  Third,  having  established  his 
Romt.  tribunal  in  the  Eternal  City  and  tranquilised  the 
Romans  by  an  amnesty,  returned  to  Germany  as 
Emperor  in  the  beginning  of  June,'  The  charm  which 
Rome  exercised  over  his  imagination  was  not  yet  so 
powerful  as  completely  to  estrange  his  heart  from  his 
native  country,  and  he  still  felt  himself  a  German 
King.  No  historian  has  recorded  the  measures  which 
he  took  to  secure  Gregory  against  the  enmity  of  the 
Romans.  The  device  of  permanent  garrisons,  by 
means  of  which  kings  arc  enabled  to  hold  cities  and 
provinces  in  obedience,  was  at  this  time  unknown. 
Sovereigns  could  only  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  vassals, 
to  whose  hands  they  entrusted  the  highest  offices, 
namely,  the  administration  of  justice.  If  Otto  now 
appointed  to  the  Patriciate  a  man  devoted  to  his 
interests,  made  another  Prefect,  and  nominated  the 

■  On  May  31st,  Otto  III.,  then  in  Rome,  took  Ibe  convent  of  SS. 
Boni£icc  and  Alexius  on  the  Aveniine  under  his  protection.  As  early 
as  June  lalh  he  issued  a  charter  from  Fuhgna,  Od  Sept.  I5(h  he  was 
at  Ingelhdm.     Stumpf.,  pp.  91,  91. 
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judges  from  a  number  of  doubtful  adherents,  his  mea- 
sures were  of  no  avail.  His  absence  was  the  signal 
to  the  Romans  for  revolt  The  national  party  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  shake  off  the  German  yoke,  and 
their  efforts  to  break  the  fatal  spell  under  which 
Papacy  and  Empire  held  the  city  deserve  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Individualism  for  ever  struggles  against  system. 
The  right  of  the  individual,  although  more  limited  in  Relation  of 
historical  value  than  the  right  of  system,  is  yet  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
earlier  origin.     In  ancient  republican  Rome  the  long-  towards  the 
continued  struggles  of  the  plebeians  against  the  aris-  the^***^^" 
tocracy  present  a  spectacle  worthy  of  admiration,  ^^^p*'*- 
They  were  healthy  revolutions  of  the  body  politic 
itself,  and  out  of  these  struggles  the  greatness  of 
Rome  developed,  until  the  balance  of  the  adverse 
elements  was  attained  and  the  democracy  gave  place 
to  the  Empire.     Rome  no  longer  struggled  under  the 
rule  of  the  Caesars,  the  opposing  elements  of  civic  life 
had  been  uprooted,  and  the  revolutions  were  restricted 
to  the  Palace  and  to  the  Praetorian  Guards.    After 
long  centuries  we  find  the  Imperial  and  Papal  city' 
again  excited  by  contending  factions — the  aristocrats^ 
the  citizens,  the  militia  fighting  against  the  Papacy 
and  the  Empire.    These  various  forces  summoned  to 
their  aid  from  the  already  myth-enshrouded  graves  of. 
antiquity  the  ghosts  of  consuls,  tribunes,  and  senators,- 
who  seem  to  have  haunted   Rome  throughout  the 
entire  Middle  Ages.    The  Empire,  which  the  revolu- 
tionists desired  to  overthrow,  was  in   no  wise  the 
terrible  despotism  of  the  ancient  Caesars,  but  an  ideal 
theocratic  system  which  prevailed  outside  the  dty. 

VOL.  III.  2  D 
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The  territorial  power  of  the  Popes  j^iunst  which  they 
contended  was  likewise  a  ^vemment  far  removed 
from  all  absolutism,  in  itself  devoid  of  power  and 
means,  and  strong  only  thraugh  a  moral  principle 
that  per\'adcd  the  whole  world.  The  city  of  Rome, 
however,  found  herself  condemned  to  offer  her  civic 
freedom  a  sacrifice  for  ever  to  the  greatness  and  inde- 
pendence of  her  high  priest  Nature,  which  impels 
man  to  extend  his  powers  in  the  state  and  in  society ; 
ambition  and  glory,  the  ever  sweet  if  vain  hopes 
which  goad  forceful  men  to  strive  for  distinction, 
found  themselves  in  harsh  opposition  to  a  state  in 
which  secular  energies  were  stifled  and  where  priests 
alone  obtained  advancement  If  the  Roman  opti- 
mates  reflected  on  the  glory  of  the  counts  or  princes 
in  other  cities  of  Italy — such  as  Venice,  Milan,  and 
Benevento — and  if  in  later  days  the  citizens  of  Rome 
contemplated  the  liberty  and  power  of  their  equals  in 
the  northern  or  southern  democracies,  they  must  have 
inveighed  against  heaven  or  its  representative,  who 
had  condemned  them  to  an  eternal  political  death. 
All  the  more  must  they  have  murmured  when  they 
remembered  their  great  forefathers.  The  efforts  of 
the  Romans  to  uphold  the  right  of  their  individuality 
against  great  universal  systems  were  continued  for 
centuries,  and  gave  rise  to  the  strangest  contradic- 
tions. Roman  emperors  of  German  race  termed 
peoples  and  kings  their  vassals,  pacified  their  dis- 
putes, received  their  homage,  disposed  of  their 
diadems,  but  were  themselves  forced  to  flght  the 
Roman  aristocrats  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  were 
often  attacked  and  maltreated  by  the  populace.    The 
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popes  prescribed  laws  to  the  world,  and  distant  kings 
trembled  at  their  very  word ;  but  the  Romans  drove 
them  out  of  the  city  times  innumerable,  or  draped 
them,  shrieking  prisoners,  to  their  fortresses.  At 
length  the  unfortunate  Romans  bowed  in  subjection 
to  the  power  of  the  system  in  view  of  whose  world- 
wide significance  their  own  tragic  struggles  and  efforts 
often  assumed  a  fantastic  and  quixotic  character. 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  to  con- 
tradict such  authors  as  have  stigmatised  Romans  like 
Alberic,  Crescentius,  and  their  successors  as  tyrants 
or  criminals,  because  they  refused  to  yield  a  slavish 
submission  to  emperors  and  popes.  Patriotism  is  a 
sacred  virtue  inseparable  from  freedom,  the  highest 
moral  conception  of  humanity.  The  national  hatred 
of  Romans  to  foreigners,  their  aversion  to  the  rule  of 
priests,  was  grounded  on  the  essential  nature  of  things 
and  explicable  at  the  time.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
invest  a  Roman  of  the  tenth  century  with  the  cloak 
of  a  Greek  demagogue,  the  toga  of  a  Brutus,  or  the 
fantastic  mantle  of  a  Cola  di  Rienzi.  Crescentius  was 
a  brave  man  who  cherished  no  vain  delusions,  a 
patriotic  Roman  who  lived  at  a  time  when  his  native 
city  was  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism.  He  was 
handsome  in  form  and  feature,  and  of  distinguished 
birth.  Like  Alberic  he  strove  for  temporal  power, 
which,  as  Romans  of  the  present  day  still  assert,  is 
only  a  leaden  weight  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  drawing 
him  from  heaven,  his  own  uncontested  domain,  to  a 
foreign  and  lower  sphere, 

Crescentius  with  his  adherents  conspired  to  over- 
throw the  German  Pope.    The  people  found  grounds 
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Revolt  of  for  complaint  in  the  fact  that  foreigners,  ignorant  of 
Ronuuu  Roro^n  lav^i  administered  justice  and  appointed 
under  judges,  who,  not  being  in  the  pay  of  the  state, 
in^^""*  were  corrupt  and  one-sided.  If  this  reproach  was 
true  of  the  Counts  in  the  non-Roman  cities,  Rome 
also  had  reason  to  murmur  against  the  partisanship 
of  the  Judicei  dativt,  or  over  the  judges  of  the  criminal 
courts,  who  had  punished  many  citizens  with  imprison- 
ment, confiscation  of  property,  and  exile.'  The  pre- 
ceding revolutions  had  made  a  firm  rule  necessary. 
Many  Roman  nobles  were  deprived  of  their  offices, 
while  men  of  the  most  pronounced  Imperial  tenden- 
cies were  raised  to  the  highest  administrative  posts, 
and  to  judgeships,  Gregory  the  Fifth  himself  was 
not  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  having  disposed  of 
offices  for  money.  While  the  German  Pope  sur- 
rounded himself  with  Germans  and  his  creatures,  and 
decided  to  impose  the  strict  discipline  of  Cluny,  in 
fact  to  effect  an  ecclesiastical  reform  in  the  corrupt 
city,  the  new  order  of  things  appeared  to  the  Romans 
in  the  light  of  an  odious  tyranny. 
Flight  of  A  revolt  broke  out;  the  Pope  fled  on  September 
V.  ^°^  29th,  996.  It  seems  strange  that  Gregory  had  not 
assured  himself  of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  or  that  if 
'This  is  said  in  the  fragment,  fuel  sunl  genera  judicum,  published  bf 
Blume  in  the  Rheinischa  Uusetim,  v.  139,  and  by  Giesebrecbt,  L  835. 
I  saw  it  in  the  Codt  Vaticem,  3037,  of  sxc.  xiii. :  Merwn  postquam 
peicath  naslHs  cxigenlUi,  Romaitor.  imptrium  iarbaror,  fatutt  gladiis 
ftrimJum,  Romanas  Ugtspenitus  igtioranles  inliltrali  ae  barbari Juttictt 
Ugis  ftrilBi  in  kgem  cegmln  jurair,  Judices  treaBtre  qtarum  jtidicia 
It!  vintilata  Icrminaretur.  Hi  atcepta  abusivapetislait,  dum  stiftitdia 
a  npttblica  turn  accipiiati,  avarilia  fan  taccensijus  cmnt  CBiiftuidt4Ht. 
Cemei  enim  iiliUraliu  ac  bardana  lutcit  vtra  a  fidm  discemtre,  tt 
idtafaiUtur. 
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he  did  so  assure  himself,  his  adherents  should  have 
made  no  resistance.  The  only  fortress  of  the  city 
must  have  been  wrested  from  tiie  nobles  after  Otto's 
coronation.  Although  it  had  frequently  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  nobility,  the  fortress  had  not 
yet  become  private  property.  On  the  contrary,  as 
one  of  the  chief  monuments  of  the  city,  it  belonged 
to  the  State,  and  like  the  Leonine  city,  their  own 
work,  was  in  later  times  regarded  by  the  popes  as 
their  peculiar  property,  and  rec<^nised  as  such  by  the 
Romans.  S.  Angelo  was  of  no  use  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  since  the  popes  did  not  live  in  the  Vatican, 
but  remained  instead  in  the  unprotected  Lateran, 
defenceless  against  any  sudden  attack.  Crescentius 
seized  the  fortress  and  filled  it  with  armed  men. 

Gregory  meanwhile  hastened  to  North  Italy,  where 
he  had  summoned  a  Council  at  Pavia.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  997,  he  here  promulgated  several  statutes 
in  matters  regarding  the  churches  of  Germany  and 
France.  He  showed  princes  as  well  as  bishops  that 
henceforward  they  must  bow  to  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  sacred  chair  would  energetically 
uphold  the  decretals  of  Isidore  against  the  provincial 
synods.  He  showed  an  exemplary  calm  with  regard 
to  his  own  banishment,  and  in  moderate  language 
required  the  German  bishops  to  ratify  the  excommu- 
nications pronounced  against  the  spoilers  and  robbers 
of  the  Church.'    But  while  the  banished  Pope  ex- 

>  The  letter  it  iddreaBed  to  Willigis  of  Maim,  tlie  Pope's  CbaiMdlor 
ID  Genmn7  :  Notum  vebU  ftiam  faamut,  qtiaiUer  per  cmtmunan  ch- 
sattum  friirum,  Crtieentittm  i.  Raitt.  Eicl.  inDoioraa  el  difirteda- 
tertm   a    gran^    i.    adttiia    el    emniim   JldeJr'ian 
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eluded  Crescentius  from  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  bold  rebel  had  established  his  ephemeral  rule 
in  Rome  before  Otto  returned,  summoned  probably 
by  urgent  letters  from  the  Pope. 

A  general  revolution  had  taken  place- In  the  adminis- 
tration after  Gregory's  flight  The  existing  judices 
were  expelled ;  their  places  were  filled  with  nationa- 
lists, and  Crescentius  again  styled  himself  Patricius  or 
Consul  of  the  Romans.  Aware  of  his  own  weakness, 
he  sought  an  ally  in  Constantinople ;  and  that  the 
Greek  Court  did  not  stand  aloof  from  the  revolution 
we  may  gather  from  the  following  events.  Before 
Otto  had  received  the  Imperial  crown,  he,  like  his 
father,  had  sent  envoys  to  Constantinople  to  sue  for 
the  hand  of  a  Greek  princess.  The  embassy  was 
Phiiaga-  conducted  by  John,  Bishop  of  Piacenza,  a  Calabrian 
RoMiuio.  Greek  from  Rossano,  originally  known  as  Philaga- 
thus.  He  owned  his  rise  from  low  estate  to  the 
favour  of  Theophano,  at  whose  court  he  had  arrived 
in  extreme  poverty.  Here  he  soon  became  power- 
ful ;  he  obtained  Nonantula,  the  wealthiest  abbey 
in  Italy,  and  during  the  regency  of  the  Empress 
acquired  the  bishopric  of  Piacenza,  which  was 
created  an  archbishopric  by  John  the  Fifteenth,  and 
separated  from  the  metropolis  of  Ravenna  for  his 
especial  benefit.^     Philagathus  had  gone  to  Constanti- 

stgregavimus,  el  ut  unusquisque  vistrum  in  sua  epUcopatu  huic  facio 
adsensum  prirbeat,  caritativt  regavimu!. — Mon.  Gtitn.,  v.  694. 

'The  German  chroniclers  say:  Hie  Jeh.  nalioiu  Crmis ,  condit. 
leniMS,  Bilu  (allidiaimu!,  ad  Imper.  If.  Ollnium  sub  paupert  adient 
Aabilu,  intervtntu  Thapha»u  Imptralricis  rtgia  primtun  ali/us  ett 
stipe ;  deinde—fene  inter  primos  hahebatur.  Anaal.  Qucdiinb., 
Chtvntigr.  SaxB,   Thittniar  Chran.,  iv.    21.       Tht   Excerpia    t    CiUB' 
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nople  in  995  to  represent  the  Emperor's  suit;  he 
remained  there  some  time  in  negotiations  with  the 
court,  and  saw  his  ambitious  hopes  shattered  by  the 
election  of  Gregory  the  Fifth.  He  returned  to  the 
West,  and  probably  to  Rome,  in  the  spring  of  997, 
invited  thither  either  by  the  change  in  aflfairs  or 
by  the  summons  of  Crescentius.  Resolved  on  the 
tyranny  or  death — the  Patricius  would  rather  have 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Byzantium  than  have 
borne  the  hated  Saxon  yoke — Crescentius  accorded 
the  Greek  Philagathus  a  friendly  reception,  and 
offered  him  the  Papal  crown  in  return  for  a  large  sum 
of  money.  The  dazzled  favourite  of  Theophano, 
loaded  with  favours  by  the  Ottos,  and  bound  by 
spiritual  ties  to  both  Emperor  and  Pope  (he  had 
stood  godfather  to  both  Otto  the  Third  and  Gregory 
the  Fifth)  betrayed  his  benefactors.  He  took  thej^ij^xvi 
tiara  from  the  hands  of  Crescentius  in  May  997,  and  Anti-pope 
called  himself  John  the  Sixteenth.  Forming  a  compact 
with  the  Romans,  who  had  elected  him  anti-pope,  he 
resigned  the  temporal  power  to  Crescentius  and  the 
nobility,  but  demanded  in  all  probability  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  without 
whose  aid  he  could  never  hope  to  maintain  himself.^ 

logo  Tabulurii  Nonantul,  (Muratori,  Ant,  V.  676)  speak  in  a' partisan 
spirit  of  Philagathus :  probis  fnoribtis  et  scientia  omcUum^  and  say : 
hunc  /ok,  abbatcm  (that  is  of  Nonantula,  to  which  Otto  II.  had  ap- 
pointed  him,  A.  982)  Romani  Crescentii  Consults  Pontificem  in 
Sckismaie  contra  Gregorium  V,  declararunt^  A,  Ch,  996. 

^  When  the  Germans  say :  Cresc,  per  Joh.  Apostaticum  Imp,  sibi 
usurpavity  Imperium  signifies  the  Imperial  rights.  Several  chroniclers 
speak  of  the  alliance  with  Byzantium.  Ckron,  Venetum,  Mon.  Germ, , 
ix.  31.  Jbh,  {sc.  Crescentius)  Johannem  suum  Jiltum  Constantin, 
destincpvit,    quern  imperator — honortb,    sublimavit,     Amulf  (Histor, 
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3.  RULK  OF  Crescentius  —  Otto  advances  against 
THE  City  —  Horrible  fate  of  the  Anti-Pope  — 
Crescentius  defends  himself  in  S.  Angblo  — 
Varying  Accounts  of  his  Death — Mons  Maiats 
OR  Monte  Mario — Epitaph  of  Crescentius. 

Had  the  occupant  of  the  Greek  throne  been  a  man 
of  courage  he  would  undoubtedly  have  gone  to 
war  to  regain  possession  of  Rome.  Basil  and  Con- 
stantinc,  however;  ingloriously  draped  their  burthen 
of  power  through  an  unusually  long  term  of  years^ 
and  Italy  remained  safe  from  another  Byzantine  in- 
vasion. No  army  advanced  to  Rome  from  Calabria ; 
no  fleet  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tiber,  and 
Philagathus  soon  repented  that  he  had  defied  the 
warning  of  his  sainted  countryman  Nilus.  Gregory 
the  Fifth  despised  the  usurper  of  his  chair,  and  the 
united  bishops  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  France 
thundered  anathemas  against  the  treacherous  Greek. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Imperial  party  having  been 
subdued  by  the  terrorism  of  the  usurpers,  Philagathus 
was  recc^nised  as  Pope  by  the  Romans,  and  even 
the  Campagna  yielded  him  obedience.     Relations  of 

Midiol.,  L  ll)  says  of  the  Anti-pope  :  di  qtut  dictum  til,  quod  Rmnimi 
dtcus  imperii  ailiUt  in  Gracei  Irans/cm  latlaisel.  Benionii,  Paiugyr. 
inHeicl.  iiL,  Menkea.,  J.  968  :  Olio  deeollavil  CrtscttUtMm  tt  tKaeU 
fafam  Strgium  (  1 )  cz  juod  aim  Gracis  frtquenlatattt  irtiiatitm 
amimerdum.  Boniio's  fragment  {Ms(r.  Vat.,  7143)  contain*  aolhing 
on  the  mbject  j  it  even  says  of  the  Anti-pope  :  cum  Remam  eratioHit 
oatsa  veitirel,  a  prof.  Crescenlio  el  a  RomoHt!  cafilur  et  CtHelur  el 
licet  invilm  lumen  Papa  ia/eiix  ordttuUm.  His  siateineat  that  Cre*- 
centiut  made  the  courtier  of  Otto  Pope  in  order  to  gain  over  the 
EmpeioT,  is  truly  absurd.     {Adamicum,  lib.  iv.  Soo^  in  Qefele,  U.) 
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Crescentius  dwelt  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  and 
Count  Benedict,  the  husband  of  Theodoranda,  and 
his  sons  John  and  Crescentius,  had  profited  by  the 
rule  of  their  cousin  to  annex  property  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  monastery  of  Farfa.  The  Abbot  of  the 
monastery  was  Hugo,  a  man  afterwards  distinguished 
for  his  services,  but  who  nevertheless  had  stooped  to 
purchase  his  dignity  from  Pope  Gregory.' 

The  usurpers  were  forced  to  recognise  that  the  pre- 
parations for  their  defence  were  insufficient  Otto 
the  Third,  who  had  been  detained  in  Germany  in 
tedious  wars  against  the  Slavs,  crossed  the  Alps  at 
the  end  of  the  year  997.  His  exiled  cousin,  Gregory, 
met  htm  at  Favia,  where  they  celebrated  Christmas. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Cremona,  and  afterwards  to 
Ravenna  and  Rome.  The  monk  Benedict,  if  still 
alive,  may  have  watched  the  pn^ess  of  their  hosts 
as  they  marched  past  the  foot  of  Soracte,  and  have 
raised  a  fresh  lament  over  the  fate  of  unfortunate 
Rome. 

Otto,  arriving  before  the  city  at  the  end  of  February  ottoiii. 
998,  found  its  gates  open,  its  walls  undefended.  5.  Gregory 
Angelo  alone  was  occupied  by  Crescentius  and  his  ^^J° 

»  Hugo  succeeded  the  Abbot  Alberic  at  the  eod  of  997  ;  in  .De-  ^"^^  ^■ 
ttntctie  Farf.,  c  17,  he  accusea  himself:  iUe  mertHe,  vent  ego  pcaater 
Huge,  mm  ut  Ugitimus,  ltd  ui  aihortivut.  HoSer,  Detttsckt  Piipstt,  i. 
130,  believd  that  he  had  bought  the  abbey  from  Joh.  XVI.,  but  in 
tbb  case  Otto  Hi.  would  Ecarcely  hare  said  in  the  Placitatn  of  99S 
(dnxi.  Farf.  491),  qui  liH  Imptrialii  Abbatia—absqat  iKiIro  aisitisu 
Ttgimnt  Mtttrpaserai — <tf  quod  dttirita  est,  pretio  tmtral  a  Romano 
Pentifiaf  tince  this  would  have  been  a  recogmtion  of  Philagathus. 
Gregory  V.  was  accessible  to  gold ;  see  the  Pladium  of  Otto  HI.,  A. 
999  (Ckroit,  Farf,  499),  from  which  it  appean  that  the  monks  of  S. 
Cosma  had  gained  him  orer  with  money. 
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adherents,  who  thought  to  defy  death  in  this  fortress 
or  tomb.^  The  Romans  here  showed  that  they 
merited  their  fate.  It  was  unnecessary  for  them  to 
recall  the  defence  of  the  city  under  Belisarius ;  it  was 
sufficient  to  remember  the  times  of  Alberic,  and  re-* 
mind  themselves  that  a  like  victory  was  still  possible. 
But  the  people  were  torn  by  factions,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  were  Imperialists. 
Fall  of  Philagathus  fled  terror-stricken  to  the  Campagna  and 
Sui*^^^  hid  himself  in  a  tower,  hoping  to  reach  the  Greeks 
either  by  land  or  sea.  Imperial  horsemen  brought 
him  back.  The  sham  Pope  was  barbarously  deprived 
of  nose,  tongue,  and  ears ;  his  eyes  were  torn  out ;  he 
was  dragged  back  to  Rome  and  thrown  into  the  cell 
of  a  monastery.^  Otto,  who  had  entered  the  city  un- 
opposed, required  Crescentius  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
but,  although  he  received  a  defiant  answer,  he  delayed 
his  attack  on  the  fortress.  He  calmly  held  tribunals 
in  the  Lateran,  and  issued  decrees  for  convents  and 
churches,  while  the  Pope  allowed  the  wounds  of  Phila- 

^  Chron,  Venet,^  p.  31  ;  Rodulfi  Glaber,  Hist,^  i.  ;  Mon,  Germ.^  ix. 
56 :  conscettdens  cum  sin's  turrinit  qua  sit  a  est  extra  civ  it  ate m  tratu 
Tiberinty  ob  cUtitudifum  sui  Intercelos  vocatam  valiavit  earn,  defensurus 
pro  vita,  Anttcd,  QuedL  Chronogr,  Saxo,  Otto  was  certainly  in 
Rome  on  Feb.  22,  since  his  Placitum  for  Farfa  is  dated  8  Kal,  Martii 
A,  998,  Ind.  XI,  Anno  Ottonis  III,  Regn,  XV,  Imper.  II, 
Actum  Roma  feliciter, 

'  Chron,  Venet,:  procul  a  Roma  intxpugnabilem  turrim  intravitj 
in  qua  twn  diu^  vento  imperatore^  ilium  manere  licuit.  Sed  ab  ejus 
militibus  captus^  projectis  oculis — Romam  in  quodam  monasterio  delatus 
est.  Vita  in  Ekkard  :  ab  Ottonis  Vassore  Birthihne  correptus,  ttmpu- 
talis  naribus,  etc,  Glaber,  Bonizo,  Amalr.  Auger,  also  ascribe  the 
ill-usage  to  the  Emperor.  The  German  chroniclers  call  his  captors 
nan  tantum  Impcratoris^  sed  Christi  amici  (Annal,  Saxo,  Anncd, 
Quedl,,  998). 
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gathus  time  to  heal.  Gregory  summoned  a  council 
in  the  Lateran  in  March ;  the  appalling  figure  of  the 
mutilated  anti-pope  here  met  the  eyes  of  the  bishops, 
when  the  sight  of  his  sufferings  might  have  softened 
even  the  hearts  of  Saracens.  Philagathus  was  de- 
prived of  all  his  dignities ;  the  Papal  vestments,  in 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  appear,  were  rudely  torn 
from  him.  He  was  placed  backwards  on  a  mangy 
ass,  while  a  herald  walking  before  him  announced 
that  this  was  John  who  had  dared  to  play  the  Pope. 
Amid  the  cries  of  the  populace  he  was  thus  led  through 
the  city  to  prison,  and  in  his  dungeon  disappears 
from  sight^  Nothing  better  reveals  the  character  of 
men  than  the  manner  in  which  the  virtuous  are 
rewarded  and  the  guilty  punished ;  and  having  wit- 
nessed a  few  examples  of  the  penalties  inflicted  at 
this  period,  we  may  draw  our  inference  with  regard 
to  society  in  the  tenth  century.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
Abbot  Nilus  came  to  Rome  and  endeavoured  to  save 
his  unfortunate  compatriot,  the  deed  does  honour  to 
his  memory.  The  incident  is  related  in  his  biography, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  saint,  nearly  ninety  years 
old,  journeyed  to  Rome  to  implore  the  release  of 
Philagathus.  His  entreaties,  however,  were  unavailing, 
and  after  the  infliction  of  the  cruel  sentence  he  left 
the  city,  but  not  without  invoking  the  curse  of  heaven 
on  the  pitiless  hearts  of  both  Pope  and  Emperor.^ 
The  actual  author  of  the  revolution  still  remained 

*  Catal.  Eccardi:  in  asino  caudam  ejus  ienens^  saiis  irrisorie  per 
totam  Romam  ductus  est.     So,  too,  Chron,  Venet. 

•  Vita  Niii,  ActaSanctor,  for  the  26th  Sept,  vii.  c.  90.     The  J/b«. 
Germ,  give  extracts  from  the  Greek  text,  vL  615-618. 
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Crescentius  defiant  in  S.  Angelo.  Crescentius  here  found  himself 
hfrn^sif  in  without  prospect  of  escape,  even  through  flight,  which 
s.  Angelo,  jje  seems  to  have  scorned.  Deserted  in  Rome,  where 
the  populace  immediately  abjured  him  to  become  the 
spectator  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  tragedies,  while 
the  Imperialist  faction  united  with  the  Germans  in 
attacking  the  fortress ;  unsupported  by  the  barons 
on  the  Campagna,  where  his  cousins  in  the  Sabina 
remained  expectant  in  their  fortresses,  Crescentius 
saw  no  other  prospect  of  rescue  than  in  the  swords  of 
the  faithful  friends  who  had  shut  themselves  up  and 
were  ready  to  die  with  him.  For  although  his  end 
was  to  be  foreseen,  he  was  not  betrayed  by  his  fol- 
lowers, and  his  short  but  brave  defence  increased  the 
glory  of  his  name,  which  the  populace  long  associated 
with  S.  Angelo.  The  celebrated  Mausoleum,  in  itself 
strong  as  a  tower,  in  the  course  of  time  had  become 
a  castle.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Charles  the  Great 
it  had  reckoned  six  towers  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  battlements;  Crescentius  had  further  en- 
larged iL^  The  Mausoleum  was  deemed  impr^- 
nable ;  the  knowledge  of  its  defence  by  the  Greeks 
must  have  still  survived ;  Hugo's  flight  from  it  was 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  as  were  the  facts  that  the 
fortress  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  invincible 
Alberic,  and  that  it  had  remained  unconquered  since 

^  Thietmar,  iv.  c.  21,  and  Annal,  Saxo,  A.  998,  call  S.  Angelo 
domus  Theoderici  for  the  first  time  ;  it  is,  however,  spoken  of  as  Cos- 
tellum  Crcscentii  in  Cencius.  Pier  Damiani  calls  it  Mons  S,  Angeli^ 
either  on  account  of  its  size,  or  because  the  mountainous  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus  was  called  at  that  time  Afons  Augustus,  Rud.  Glaber  and 
Ademar  {Hist,^  iii.  c.  31)  call  S.  Angelo  turris  InUrceioSi  from  die 
church  on  its  summit. 
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the  time  of  the  Goths.  Crescentius  successfully  re- 
pulsed several  attacks,  and  Otto  was  forced  to  lay 
siege  to  the  Mausoleum  according  to  the  rules  of 
military  science. 

He  entrusted  the  siege  to  the  Margrave  Eckhard  of 
Meiszen,  who  opened  the  attack  immediately  after 
Sunday  in  Albis.  Crescentius  manfully  defended 
himself  for  a  time.  But  the  huge  wooden  towers  and 
machines,  built  by  the  Germans,  shook  the  fortress 
and  the  belief  in  its  impregnability.  The  end  of 
Crescentius  is  veiled  in  fable.  It  was  said  that,  de- 
spairing of  a  lengthy  resistance,  he  disguised  himself 
in  a  cowl,  came  secretly  to  Otto's  palace,  and  begged 
for  mercy  at  his  feet.  The  young  Emperor  asked  his 
attendants  why  they  had  admitted  the  Prince  of  the 
Romans,  who  had  made  emperors,  popes,  and  laws, 
into  the  dwelling  of  the  Saxons  ?  "  Take  him  back," 
he  said, "  to  the  throne  of  his  highness,  until  we  have 
prepared  a  reception  worthy  of  his  dignity."  Cres- 
centius, reconducted  to  the  fortress,  valiantly  defended 
himself,  until  S.  Angelo  was  at  length  taken  by 
assault,  when  the  Emperor  commanded  that  the 
prisoner  should  throw  himself  from  the  battlements 
in  the  sight  of  the  people,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  accused  by  the  Romans  of  having  secretly  made 
away  with  their  prince.^  Another  legend  relates  that 
Crescentius  was  seized  in  attempting  to  escape,  was 

^  Such  b  the  romance  of  Glaber,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  m  the  middle  of 
ssec  xi  :  Cur^  m^uuns,  Romanor,  principem^  imperator,  dccretorum 
(this  refers  to  the  Byzantine  alliance)  datoremqtu  iegum  atqtu  ordina- 
tortm  pantificnm,  intrarc  sinistis  magalia  Saxonumt  Nunc  quoque 
rtdudte  turn  ad  thronum  sua  sublimiiatist  donee  ejus  koncri  condignam 
videlicet  praparamus  susceptionem. 
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led,  seated  on  an  ass,  through  the  strtets  of  Rome, 
was  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  was  finally  hanged  out- 
side the  city.*  Rumour  also  attributed  his  fall  to 
shameless  perjury  on  the  part  of  Otto.  It  was  said 
that  the  Emperor,  through  his  knight  Tammus, 
assured  Crescentius  of  safety,  and  that  the  Fatricius, 
having  surrendered  himself  into  the  ImpeHal  power, 
was  executed  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Although 
this  act  of  treachery  remains  unproved,  the  fact  that 
Tammus  embraced  the  monastic  profession,  and  that 
Otto  performed  various  penitential  exercises,  lends  an 
aspect  of  probability  to  the  statement.  Crescentius' 
resistance  was  hopeless,  and  the  Emperor  was  by  no 
means  obliged  to  resort  to  measures  so  unchivairous 
to  obtain  the  surrender  of  the  fortress.'  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Consul  of  the  Romans  was  forced 
to  capitulate ;  and  he  may  either  have  surrendered  at 
discretion  or,  covered  with  wounds,  have  laid  down 
his  arms  on  receiving  the  assurances  of  the  generals. 
These  assurances,  however,  were  not  ratified  by  the 
Emperor.     Crescentius,  who  had  previously  received 

"  SLgbett.,  Cimbl,  A.  looi. 

'  Pier  Damiani,  who  wrote  nearly  runetjr  years  later  ( Vita  Romualdi, 
Paris,  1664,  i.  196) :  Cut  Tammw  ex  prateffo  Regis  juijurandnm 
uturilatis  prastilit,  el  Ua  ilU  dtceflus.  Glaber  relates  (hat  Otto 
chivalrously  let  him  go  to  the  fortress,  in  order  that  he  might  take  it 
by  assault.  Claber  thus  contradicts  his  younger  contemporary  Dami- 
ani. Landulfiis,  senior,  ii.  c.  19  :  Crenenlium  ingtnio,  turn  armis  ctfit. 
Before  him  (about  1085)  Amulfus  wrote  {Hisl.  Medial,  c.  11) :  faela 
utrinifiu  ipfnposito,  illius  it  IraeUdil  potalate.  Leo  Ostien,  ii.  c,  18  : 
iaeramento  deeepium  eepit,  el  max  quasi  reum  majestatis  capite  eblntH- 
cetvil,  which  he  borrows  Irom  Damiani.  Bonizo  merely  says  din  obsef 
sum  cipil  el  eapile  Irutuavit.  Ademar  {Hist.,  iii.  c.  31)  has  the  notice  : 
Ileitis  est  iiuidiis  sua  amjugis.  We  see  how  many  different  verdons 
there  were  concemiag  the  Me  of  the  uoTorliuutte  bero  of  Roman  liberty. 
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the  Imperial  pardon,  had  broken  his  oath,  banished 

the  Pope,  set  up  an  Anti-pope,  and  negotiated  with 

the  Byzantines ;  he  was,  therefore,  veil  aware  that  his 

life  was  forfeit 

The  fortress  was  taken  by  assault  on  April  29th,  998. 

Cresccntius  was  beheaded  on  the   battlements :  his  E^«^tioa 

1  1  t       ,     of  Crescen- 

remains  were  then   thrown   down,  and  were   lastly  tius,  April 

placed  on  a  gallows  below  Monte  Mario.*    When***^^' 

Italian  chroniclers  relate  that  his  eyes  were  first  torn 

out,  that  his  limbs  were  mutilated,  and  that  he  was 

dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome  on  the  skin  of 

a  cow,  we  neither  make  any  attempt  to  discuss  the 

question  nor  to  speculate  as  to  whether  or  not  the 

infliction  of  such  cruelties  would  have  outraged  the 

feelings  of  Otto  the  Third  or  Gregory  the  Fifth,  both 

of  whom  had  calmly  permitted  such  hideous  tortures 

to  be  inflicted  on  the  Anti-pope.    The  Romans  them- 

I  Tbietmai  writes  u  &  contemporaiy,  being  twenty-one  years  old  at 
the  time  of  Crescentiiu'  Ikll  (CArnn.,  iv.  c.  3i,  Attnai  Sam,  which 
transcribes  from  bim] ;  Tandem  per  maehinamenia  alio  constnuta 
aseetidit  (Eckhard),  tt  etntdtm  daellalum  voce  Imperatoria  per  fedes 
laqueo  stapendit  cum  aliis  duodecim.  Catal.  Eccardi:  Capita  el 
trtmcatus  per  ptdes  ia  Monie  Mala  suspensui  eit.  The  Vita  Meimaerci, 
C  It.  p.  530  (Leibnid,  Script.  jBrunrai,  i.)  says :  cum  dundecim  mil. 
The  Annai.  Quedl.  only  :  iUumque  captunt  daellari,  it  i  summo  arcii 
prcecipitatun  in  patibulo  pedibus  surfiemii  jussit.  The  Chronicle  of 
LUnebui^  :  Crescettltut  guam  de  le  stride  mil  deme  Kaiieri  an  dot  Veil, 
uade  vrarlgevangeH,  unde  schendlicAe  erhangen  (Eccard.  I.  lix.  133S). 
Ainulf  of  Milan  records  that  he  was  beheaded  on  the  Neronian  Field ; 
Laodulf,  that  be  was  £i5l  deprived  of  all  his  limbs,  and  that  his  eyes 
were  torn  out.  The  Venel.  Chrm.  (of  Otio  III. 's  time) :  Crescent. 
veniam  miserabili  voce  adclamanlem  in  summilatt  ul  ai  omHii.  vidtr- 
etur  dtrollaverttnl,  el  projede  lellure  alii  —  simili  poena  in  Mmte 
Gaudio  imferiali  dccrilo  suspatsi  sunt.  Glabei  has  the  tale  of  hi* 
being  dragged  on  the  skin  of  ft  cow,  etc. 
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the  place 
of  execu- 
tion. 


selves  could  only  look  with  hatred  on  those  gallows 
on  Monte  Mario,  the  hill  of  the  northern  pilgrims, 
which  rises  over  Ponte  Molle  like  a  monument  of  the 
history  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
nation.  At  the  foot  of  this  lofty  hill,  traversed  by 
the  ancient  Via  Triumphalis,  lay  the  Neronian  Field 
(campus  Neronis\  where  the  Imperial  army  had  erected 
their  tents.  Here  Crescentius  was  hanged,  and  with 
him  twelve  Romans,  the  Regionary  captains  of  the 
city,  who,  like  their  leader,  were  sentenced  to  death 
— awful  trophies  of  the  hated  yoke  of  the  foreigner. 
A  chronicler  consequently  traces  the  derivation  of  the 
name  of  the  hill  from  this  (for  the  Germans)  fortunate 
occurrence.  He  speaks  of  the  hill  as  Mons  Gaudiiy 
the  Mount  of  Joy ;  called  by  the  Romans,  however, 
Mons  Malus}  Another  writer  describes  the  unfortu- 
nate  widow  of  Crescentius  in   the  arms  of  brutal 

*  Chronica  Regia  S,  PantaUonis  of  soec.  xii.  :  idemque  mons  usque 
kodie  ob  triumphaJem  tyrannidis  prasumf^orem  a  Teutonicis  Mons 
Gaudily  a  Romanis  auiem  M,  Malus  vocatur,  I,  however,  derive  the 
name  of  Mons  Gaudii  from  the  rejoicings  of  pilgrims  at  the  first  sight 
of  Rome.  My  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  crusaders  called 
the  spot  named  Biddu,  outside  Jerusalem,  Mons  Gaudiiy  because  here 
the  sacred  city  first  came  into  view.  The  hill  is  called  Malus  for  the 
first  time  by  Ben.  of  Soracte,  c.  26  ;  he  was  acquainted  with  a  church 
dedicated  to  S.  Clement  there.  From  M.  Malus  the  name  Monte 
Mario  was  probably  derived.  The  ancient  Romans  called  a  part  of 
the  hill  clivus  Cunia.     Martial,  Epigr.  4  : 

Ilinc  septem  daminos  videre  montes 

Et  totam  licet  astimare  Romam, 

The  present  Monte  Mario  was  perhaps  called  Mons  Vaticanus  in 
ancient  times.  See  on  this  subject  Costantino  Maes  in  Cracas,  a.  42 
(March  1888).  The  Triumphal  Way  led  across  the  hill;  to  the 
Triumphal  Way  I  refer  an  Arcus  MUitorum^  as  Ben.  of  Soracte  calls 
what  was  probably  an  ancient  triumphal  arCh  on  the  Field  of  Nero  : 
a  Praio  S,  Petri,  hubi  dicitur  arcus  Militcrum  (c.  33). 
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soldiers,  to  whom  she  had  been  surrendered  as  the  stephania, 
spoils  of  war.     The  legend,  however,  is  an  invention  c^^. 
of  Roman  hatred,  and  Stephania  was  soon  afterwards  ^o*- 
to  appear  in  a  quite  different  l^endary  character, 
namely,   as   the   mistress   of   her  husband's  victor.* 
With  more  show  of  probability,  we  see  the  unhappy 
woman   imploring  the   Emperor  to  grant   her   the 
remains  of  her  executed  husband,  and,  accompanied 
by  her  sorrowing  friends,  giving  the  corpse  a  Christian 
burial.     If  the  Romans  were  justified  in  ascribing  the 
death  of  their  hero  to  perfidy,  then  was  the  choice  of 
his  resting-place  determined  with  conscious  purpose. 
He  was  buried  on  the  Janiculum  in  the  Church  of  S.  CrewanUiw 
Fancrazio,  from  ancient  times  the  Defender  of  the  s.  Pan- 
Oath  and  the  Avenger  of  Perjury.  *'^* 

,  The  Romans  long  bewailed  the  ill-fated  Cres- 
centius,*  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  from  this 
time  onward  until  late  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
name  Crescentius  is  frequently  discovered  in  the 
annals  of  the  city.  Many  families  bestowed  it  on 
their  sons  in  memory  of  the  brave  champion  of 
Roman  liberty.  An  inscription — one  of  the  best  and 
most  remarkable  of  the  Roman  Middle  Ages — 
was    placed    over    the    grave    of    the    patriot*     It 

•  SlepAania  aulem  uxor  tjus  Iraditur  adulteranda  Tattffnibui, 
— Amulfiis,  Hist.  Medial.,  c.  12,  According  to  the  Fai&  Archives,  the 
wife  of  Crescentius  was  named  Theodora  {Reg.  Parf,,  n.  DIIII,,  in 
Fatteschi,  p.  313).  She  may,  however,  have  had  two  name*.  This 
was  customary  at  the  time.  !□  documents  we  find  :  Manna  qua  et 
Atria  ;  Maria  qut  tt  Regala  ;  Panfila  qtit  Cimslanlia  vocaiur  ;  Triierga, 
who  signed  herself  Stefan  ia.  Even  among  men.- yuAiWHW/yiurt  jl/rib  ; 
Johaani! quiet  Rustico  ;  and  countless  other  instances  ofthe same  kind. 

'  Pro  a  planclus  magnus  foetus  at. — Ademar,  Hist,,  iiL  c.  3I. 

*  [Destroyed  ia  the  lestarations  nndcr  Cardinal  Torres  in  1609. — 
TVoHslator.'l 
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breathes  the  sorrow-laden  spirit  of  the  past  as  insfMi 
by  the  ruined  world  of  the  Eternal  City, 

Totx  wotiD,  vbo  bin  in  polices  wodist  dwdl, 
Tby  home  miut  be  this  (tiki  oonfimng  oeQ. 
He  to  wboD  Roote  ha  glaJ  aU^kuKC  g>vC| 
lies  DOW  Dnbooourcd  in  this  otsoue  ^rave. 
The  mighty  Dakc  CresoentiBS,  to  whsae  dnie 
Fell  noble  aacearj  and  besotj  me. 
Strong  aood  the  land  of  Tiber  in  hit  diTi 
Then  nuoed  nibmieiTe  to  ha  PontiS's  snf. 
For  round  the  fickle  vheet  i^  FortuDe  spoiii 
And  hotfoc  closed  what  glorj  had  began. 
Oh  tboa,  wboe'cf  thou  art,  vbo  pauesl  bf. 
Under  like  chance  'tis  thine  to  live  and  die  ; 
Then  spare  tbf  fellow  man  at  least  a  n^* 
'   Vtrmii  hopu  putnde,  eimit,  laqiuaria  ftiatris. 
Hi]  aptandu!  eris  ltd  irrrifui  jrjrii. 
Qui  ttnuit  totam  feHiiUr  oriim  Rcmj^vt 
ffii  talebris  ttgilur  fauf<r  it  isigutts, 
Pukher  in  aiftclu  demimK  Crtsitnlias  it  dux 

Intlyla  fregtnitt  qucnt  ptfirit  s<il}alem, 
Timporc  sub  cujus  Ta!iiil  Tyierinntiut  tttlta 

Jus  ad  Apasletici  valie  quitia  sitlil. 

Nam  foTtum  nui  (mnvrtH  iusiius  anim 

El  dedil  txtremtim  finis  Imbtrt  tilrvm. 

Sorte  sub  hai  quisquis  x'ittt  spiraJttina  earpis 

Da  niihi  vcl gtmilum,  ft  recelens  sodnm, 

[For  the  translation  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend. — Translaier.'\ 

Etaronitu  read  this  epitaph  in  5,  Pancraiio,  and  published  it  for 
lin(  time,  AnmU.  E«l.  A.  gge.  The  penultimate  couplet  shows  I 
it  refers  to  the  ill-&ted  hero.  The  fourth  couplet  is  obscure  ;  the  [ 
seems  to  speak  in  veiled  language  of  the  govenunent  of  Crescentins  i 
the  retam  of  Rome  to  subjection  tinder  Gregory  V.  He  dared 
speak  the  truth,  but  the  Vam  in  the  GAh  distich  expresses  a  conclui 
from  his  hidden  thoughL  He  means  to  say  that  Rome,  which  Ci 
centiui  bad  vigorously  ruled,  again  became  papal,  foe  .the  hero  i 
overthrown  by  the  fickleness  of  fate.  The  Kad«t  will  have  notit 
the  6nt  appearance  of  Leonine  rhymei. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

I.  Consequences  of  the  Fall  of  Crescentius — His 
Relatives  in  the  Sabina— Hugo,  Abbot  of  Farfa 
— Condition  of  this  Imperial  Monastery — Re- 
markable Lawsuit  between  the  Abbot  and  the 
Presbyters  of  S.  Eustachius  in  Rome. 

Otto's  criminal  tribunal,  even  more  appalling  than 
the  tribunal  of  his  grandfather,  filled  the  city  with 
terror.  The  young  emperor  in  one  of  his  diplomas, 
however,  records  with  satisfaction  the  day  of  Cres- 
centius's  execution ;  he  fully  believed  that  he  had 
finally  subdued  Rome.^  The  relations  of  the  rebel 
also  felt  the  consequences  of  his  tragic  fall  In  the 
hope  of  extending  dieir  authority  in  the  Sabina,  they 
had  clung  to  Crescentius  as  long  as  he  was  powerful, 
but  at  the  time  of  his  overthrow  had  prudently 
remained  aloof.  The  sense  of  nationality  never 
existed  in  the  Campagna ;  there  were  no  Romans 
outside  Rome ;  no  feeling  of  oneness  ever  united  the 
inhabitants — severed  by  race  and  laws — of  Roman 
territory.    While  the  Roman  Curial  constitution  had 

1  Otto's  writings  b  Mabill.,  AnnaL  Beit.,  iv.  117,  dated  ///.  Kal. 
Miyi  A,  99S,  pi^ldt  CrutintitK  dettllattu  susfmius  fuil. 
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long  perished  in  the  provincial  towns,  a  free  citizen 
class  had  scarcely  arisen  before  barons,  bishops  and 
abbots  rose  powerful  above  the  mass  of  the  coloni 
and  bondsmen.  All  strove  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  country  towns  or  fortresses,  and  in  many  cases 
the  popes  invested  influential  families  or  bishoprics 
and  convents  with  estates.  Feudalism  spread  through- 
out the  Roman  territory;  in  some  instances  nobles 
took  possession  of  entire  districts,  and  from  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  baronial  system  of 
a  secular  as  well  as  a  spiritual  nature  became  rooted 
in  the  soil,  to  survive  as  a  curse  of  agriculture  until 
our  own  days. 

From  the  eleventh  century  onwards,  we  shall  find 
Tusculum  and  Praeneste  the  centres  of  feudalism  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  the 
end  of  the  tenth,  however,  the  family  of  Count  Bene- 
The  Cres-  diet,  which  was  related  by  marriage  to  Crescentius, 
SeSabina  ful^d  in  the  Sabina.  This  powerful  noble  dwelt  in 
and  Caere,  the  fortress  of  Arci.  He  had  seized  and  subjugated 
several  places  belonging  to  Farfa,  and  his  sons,  John 
and  Crescentius,  strove  to  emulate  his  example. 
Benedict  seized  the  episcopal  town  of  Caere,  the 
ancient  Etruscan  Agylla,  not  as  yet  known  as  Ccere 
vetus  (Cervetri).  The  fall  of  Crescentius  filled  him 
and  his  sons  with  dismay.  Count  John  forthwith 
surrendered  half  of  an  estate  which  he  had  taken 
from  Farfa,  and  the  Abbot  gave  him  a  deed  of 
tenure  of  the  "third  class"  over  the  other  half, 
together  with  the  disputed   fortress  of  Tribucum,^ 

*  Hugo,  Destruct,  Farf,^  p.  541.     Concerning  the  dispute  between 
Farfa  and  this  Count,  see  Galletti's  treatise  on  the  Sabine  Gabii. 
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Meanwhile,  other  estates  belonging  to  the  monastery, 
and  even  to  the  Roman  Church,  remained  in  Bene- 
dict's power,  Hugo,  the  Abbot,  hastened  to  demand 
justice  in  Rome.  Crescentius,  the  brother  of  John, 
a  young  and  thoughtless  man,  came  to  the  city,  which 
was  still  filled  with  horror  at  the  execution  of  his 
uncle.  He  probably  desired  by  his  dauntless  de- 
meanour to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  borne  no 
part  in  his  uncle's  doings,  or  perhaps  hoped  to  effect 
his  object  by  means  of  bribery.  The  Emperor  and 
the  Pope,  however,  had  him  arrested.  Benedict, 
his  father,  hastened  to  Rome,  formally  restored  Caere 
to  the  Pope,  but  promptly  retired  to  his  fortress  and 
there  held  himself  intrenched.  When  a  country  y 
baron,  a  relative  of  Crescentius,  thus  ventured  im- 
mediately  after  the  death  of  the  rebel  to  defy  both 
Emperor  and  Pope,  we  may  imagine  the  nature  of 
the  foundations  on  which  papal  and  imperial  power 
rested  in  the  city.  These  foundations  were  and 
remained  purely  ephemeral,  and  the  emperors,  who 
boasted  of  being  the  successors  of  Augustus,  no 
sooner  entered  Roman  territory  than  they  found 
themselves  obliged  to  set  their  troops  to  the  task  of 
laying  siege  to  petty  fortresses.  The  ruler  of  Rome 
was  now  forced  to  depart  at  the  head  of  a  military 
force  to  drive  Benedict  out  of  Csere.  He  left 
accompanied  by  the  Pope  and  the  Abbot  with  the 
captive  Crescentius.  The  father  laughed  at  the 
threat  of  hanging  his  son,  but  looking  from  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  beheld  him  led  to  the  gallows,  and 
yielded.  He  surrendered  Caere  to  the  Pope,  and 
received    his    son.      Emperor,    Pope,    and    Abbot 
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immediately  returned  to  Rome  Although  the 
refractory  baron  solemnly  vowed  to  renounce  his 
legal  claims,  his  son  ridiculed  the  oath  and  pressed 
Farfa  yet  more  closely  than  before.'  1 

With  the  object  of  curbing  the  arrogance  of  the 
petty  tyrants  in  the  Sabina,  both  Emperor  and  Pope 
strove  to  maintain  themselves  in  possession  of  Farfa, 
condiiion  On  the  death  of  Campo  in  966,  the  Abbey  had  been 
or  Farfa.  made  over  per  commendam  to  Leo,  Abbot  of  S. 
Andrea  on  Soracte,  a  step  which  had  only  served  to 
hasten  its  decline.  John,  an  unbridled  debauchee, 
was  elected  Abbot,  but  was  deposed  by  Otto  the 
Second,  when  the  Emperor  appointed  Adam  in  his 
stead.  The  latter  appointment  caused  a  division  in 
the  Abbey,  and  on  Otto's  death,  John  sdred  the 
Sabine,  Tuscan,  and  Spoletan  property,  while  Adam 
ruled  in  the  March  of  Fermo.  On  his  arrival  at  Farfa 
in  996,  Otto  the  Third  fixed  the  exact  extent  of  the 
Abbey  lands  in  a  diploma,  and  thus  united  the 
The  Abbot  mou^tic  territory  under  the  Abbot  John.'  On  John's 
Hugo.  death  in  997,  Hugo,  in  opposition  to  the  Canonical 
rules,  purchased  the  dignity  of  Abbot  from  Gr^ory 
the  Fifth.  He  had  entered  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Amiata  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  seized  the  crozier  of  Farfa,  to  enter  on  a  long 

'  In  988  John  was  0)mes  and  Rector  of  the  Sabioa  ;  in  994  Cre$- 
centins  (Fatteschi,  Serie,  Appendix).  Between  994  and  999  no  Comes 
is  a.ny  longer  mentioned  heie.  In  999  Geiardus,  an  adherent  probaU; 
of  Emperor  Mid  Pope,  held  the  office,  but  in  looa  John  again  appears 
as  Comes,  and  in  1003  Rainerius  and  Crescentius. 

'  Privilegiura  in  the  Chran.  Far/.,  p.  479.— ^rf.  Saiinit  in  Curte  S. 
Ctlhulii  Fill.  Kal,  Junii  A.  996  ejus  Imp,  Rtgni  XIII.   Imperii 
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and  honourable  reign,  and  to  compile  the  valuable 
volumes  which  describe  the  conditions  of  the  time.* 
He  was  deposed  as  a  usurper  by  Otto  the  Third,  and 
the  Abbey  was  then  made  over  to  other  hands.  The 
entreaties  of  the  monks,  however,  and  the  talents  of 
the  deposed  Abbot,  found  favour  with  the  Emperor. 
He  reinstated  Hugo  on  February  22nd,  998,  and 
revived  the  ancient  law,  by  which  the  Abbot  of  Farfa, 
after  having  been  elected  by  the  monks,  was  first  to 
obtain  ratification  from  the  Emperor  as  patron  of  the 
monastery,  and  afterwards  be  consecrated  by  the 
Pope." 

Hugo's  restoration  was  a  benefit  to  the  Abbey. 
He  was  zealous  in  furthering  the  reform  of  Cluny, 
and  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  for  the  recovery  of 
the  monastic  property.  We  frequently  discover  him 
before  the  imperial  tribunal  in  Rome,  armed  with  the 
diplomas  of  his  monastery,  and  invariably  see  him 
issue  victorious  from  the  trial.  The  records  of  these 
trials,  which  bring  us  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  tenth  century,  still 
awaken  our  interest  The  account  of  one  may  serve 
the  historian  as  a  picture  of  the  conditions  then 
existing.  The  age  portrayed,  although  rude  and 
violent,  was  humanised  by  the  respect  which  encom- 

'  Bethmann  has  edited  them  u  ffugaim  OptttctUa,  and  has  collected 
ruious  writioes  lel&ting  to  Farb  nndei  the  title  of  Bittaria  Far- 
ftmti  in  torn.  vUi.  of  the  Moit,  Cain.  Hugo  wrote  hi*  Uier 
Datruclicmis  Farf.  afler  the  year  lOOa 

*  Electui  quiiqiit  ab  eadem  Ctmgrtgatient  print  ejutdem  ImptriaU 
paiTOcimia  prastniiOta  gratis  rebertlur,  tl  Ihik  a  S.  Paul.  caaieHut 
(MKtrttvr.  Dot.  S  Kal.  MarHiA.  998.  Ind.  XI.  amn.  OitotUs  III. 
Ftgnanlis  XV.  Imptr.  II.  Ait.  Rtmafti.  m  Dn  turn.  Amtm.  Thii 
Practftmnt  in  llie  CkroH,  Fa^.,  p.  493. 
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passed  the  law.  Popes  and  kings  of  present  timi 
would  consider  themselves  humiliated  were  the 
requested  to  descend  in  person  to  the  presence  of 
civil  tribunal  to  settle  civil  disputes.  The  conceptic 
of  the  royal  power  has  long  been  removed  from  tl 
province  of  immediate  and  personal  operation,  ar 
been  transformed  into  an  impotent  abstraction.  Bi 
in  these  semi-patriarchal  times,  the  judicial  majest 
was  accounted  the  highest  and  most  sacred  functic 
of  the  sovereign  power,  and  after  the  days  of  Charlt 
the  Great  emperors  frequently  took  their  place  c 
the  judge's  seat  These  tribunals  gradually  becan 
less  frequent,  and  under  the  Ottos  we  meet  with  on] 
a  few  Roman  Placita  particularly  associated  with  tl 
I  i  Imperium, 

Trial  of  the  On  April  8th,  998,  the  presbyters  of  S.  Eustachio  i 
of^feT^  Rome  took  proceedings  against  the  Abbot  of  Far! 
998'  The  presbyters  claimed  the  surrender  of  the  churcb 

of  S.  Maria  and  S.  Benedict  in  the  Thermae  < 
Alexander,  which  belonged  to  the  monastery,  ar 
asserted  that  this  monastery  had  paid  them  taxes  fi 
the  churches.  The  regular  Roman  tribunal,  whic 
consisted  of  imperial  and  papal  judices,  assemble 
outside  the  doors  of  S.  Peter's,  near  S.  Maria  in  Tun 
The  Emperor  appointed  the  Archdeacon  of  tl 
Imperial  Palace  as  his  representative  and  j 
President,  and  nominated  John  the  Prefect  of  tl 
City  and  Count  Palatine  as  his  successor,  while  tv< 
Palatine  judges,  the  Chief  Defensor  and  the  Arcariu 
with  three  Judices  Dativi,  were  added  as  assessors  c 
the  side  of  the  Pope.  Farfa  had  always  stood  und( 
Lombard  law,  and  the  Abbot  Hugo  consequent] 


r 

! 


I 
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refused  either  to  recognise  Roman  law  or  to  instruct 
a  Roman  advocate.  He  pleaded  the  rights  of  his 
nationality  as  a  man  of  German  race  in  Rome,  where 
such  rights  had  been  recognised  since  the  time  of  the 
Constitution  of  Lothar.  The  President  grew  violent, 
seized  him  by  the  cowl,  and  dragged  him  down  on 
the  seat  beside  him.^  With  the  sanction  of  the 
Emperor,  however,  Hugo  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Farfa  in  order  to  fetch  his  own  Lombard  advocate, 
and  three  days  later  he  appeared  with  Hubert, 
Proctor  of  the  monastery.  He  produced  a  diploma 
of  Lothar  and  the  ratification  of  Pope  Paschalis, 
which  showed  that  his  monastery,  like  other  monas- 
teries in  the  Prankish  Empire,  could  only  be  judged 
by  Lombard  law.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
swear  to  the  genuineness  of  the  documents,  or  to 
prove  them  by  duel  and  witnesses.  His  adversaries 
declined  the  test,  and  strove  to  prevent  the  case  being 
decided  by  Lombard  law  ;  the  President,  however, 
forced  them  to  recognise  it. .  The  accusing  presbyters 
were  allowed  a  Roman  advocate,  Benedict,  son  of 
Stephen  of  the  Market,  under  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  who  immediately  formulated  the  complaint 
against  the  Abbot.  No  Lombard  judges,  however, 
being  present,  the  President  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  rough-and-ready  means.     He  appointed  Hubert, 

*  Manibus  suis  eum  comprehendit  per  cuadlam  et  juxta  se  sedere 
fecit  cut  et  dixit  :  hcdie  non  exies  de  isto  plcuiio  nisi  legem  feceris, 
"  Placitum  "  is  the  act  of  justice  no  less  than  the  judicial  decision,  trial 
as  well  as  sentence,  and  the  usual  term  legem  facere  here  signifies,  to 
allow  it  to  be  decided  by  verdict,  or  to  answer  before  the  law.  This 
Placitum  in  the  Chron,  Farf,^  p.  505,  in  the  Reg»  Farf.f  n.  459,  and  in 
Galletti,  del  Prim,^  xxi. 
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Advocate  of  the  Monastery,  as  judge,  and  forced 
him  to  swear  on  the  Gospels  that  he  would  judge 
uprightly.  The  Abbot  remonstrated  that  he  was  left 
without  an  advocate,  and  a  native  of  the  Sabina  was 
consequently  appointed  counsel  for  the  defence. 
The  Sabine,  who  was  unacquainted  with  law,  knew 
not  how  to  answer;  he  was  therefore  consigned  to 
Hubert,  now  acting  as  judge  or  assessor,  for  instruc- 
tion. The  Lombard  judge,  in  conformity  with 
Lombard  law,  insisted  on  the  accused  party  swearing 
that  for  forty  years  the  monastery  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  two  churches.  The  presbyters, 
however,  tried  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  oath  ;  in 
accordance  with  Roman  law,  they  sought  through 
witnesses  to  prove  that  within  the  forty  years  they 
had  levied  taxes  on  the  monastery.  The  witnesses, 
being  separately  examined,  were  found  contradictory 
and  false ;  and  after  the  presbyters  had  refused  to 
prove  the  truth  by  oath,  their  complaint  was  rejected, 
and  they  were  sentenced  to  resign  the  churches  in 
question  to  the  monastery.^  According  to  legal 
usage,  the  document  containing  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint, or,  in  case  of  forgery,  the  spurious  document, 
was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  condemned.  A 
judge  cut  a  cross  in  it  with  a  knife,  and  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  successful  disputant,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  retained  as  an  archive,  and  produced  in 
case  of  necessity.  At  the  same  time  a  renewal  of  the 
suit  was  forbidden,  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
in  gold,  one-half  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  Imperial 

^  The  customaiy  legal  expression  is :  refittan  (Italian,  rijiutare) : 
refutan  ipsas  ecclesias  domno  abbati. 
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Palace,  the  other  to  the  monastery .^  Owing  to  the 
great  uncertainty  which  prevailed  both  in  civil  and 
political  affairs,  the  same  suit  was  as  a  rule  repeated 
times  innumerable.  It  was  even  dragged  on  with 
incredible  obstinacy  for  nearly  a  whole  century,  and 
was  in  fact  renewed  as  often  as  the  disputants  found 
the  circumstances  favourable,  and  hoped,  either  by 
bribery  of  the  judges  or  through  the  change  of 
authorities,  to  succeed  in  their  treacherous  desig^.* 

The  acts  of  the  trial  were  entered  in  a  document, 
which  was  signed  by  the  Judges  and  Proctors  and 
given  to  the  Abbot  This  document  is  still  found 
among  the  Farfa  archives,  and  shows  us  how  naive 
and  curt  were  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  of  this 
age;  also  the  difficulty  and  confusion  with  which, 
owing  to  the  different  legal  systems,  they  were 
encumbered.  The  uncertainties  of  law  were  endless ; 
all  doors  were  open  to  fraud  and  bribery;  and  we 
may  judge  what  protection  remained  for  the  burgher 
or  colonus. 

^  Arcarius  Leo — tidit  cuUrum  et  signum  s,  cruets  in  ea  (that  is  to 
say,  carta  per  guam  litt^abant)  abscindendo  per  medium  fecit^  et  reliquit 
in  manu  Domni  abbatis,  Muratori  refers  to  this  Placitum  in  his  Diss. 
34,  in  order  to  show  how  many  forged  documents  were  at  this  time  in 
circulation.  I  refer  further  to  Dipl,  zxiv.  in  Galletti  {Del  Prim,  A, 
999),  where  the  Abbot  of  S.  Cosma  and  Damiano  in  Trastevere  tries 
to  fraudulently  acquire  property  by  means  of  a  &lse  diploma. 

'  This  case  of  Farfa  was  repeated  in  loio,  and  several  times  in  the 
Xlth  century.  The  monastery  went  to  law  again  on  account  of  the 
fortresses  Arci  and  Tribuco  in  1068.  A  law-suit  with  S.  Cosma  and 
Damiano  in  Mica  aurea  (Trastevere),  on  account  of  S.  Maria  in  Minione, 
near  Civita  Vecchia,  lasted  until  1083,  consequently  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 
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2.  Legal  Administration  in  Rome — ^The  Judices 
Palatini  or  Ordinarii — The  Judices  Dativi — 
Formula  for  the  Institution  of  the  Roman 
Judges — Formula  for  the  Bestowal  of  Roman 
Citizenship  —  Criminal  Judges  —  Consuls  and 
Comites  with  Judicial  Authority  in  the  Country 
Towns. 

The  judi-  The  Roman  Placitum  affords  us  an  opportunity  for 
tern  of  making  some  remarks  upon  the  system  of  justice  in 
^"""^^  Rome  in  the  time  of  Otto  the  Third.  In  every  trial 
we  find  two  classes  of  judges — the  Palatini  and  the 
Dativi.  With  the  former  class  we  became  acquainted 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  in  the  form  of  the 
seven  papal  ministers.  They  continued  to  form  the 
ordinary  Court  of  Justice  in  civil  matters  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Empire.  As  the  Lateran,  however, 
assumed  also  the  form  of  an  Imperial  Palatinate,  the 
Judices  Palatini  became  at  the  same  time  imperial 
judges,  and  could  be  employed  by  the  Emperor  as 
well  as  the  Pope,  as  assessors  taking  part  in  the 
judgment.  The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
Rome  stood — ^her  overlord  the  Emperor,  her  terri- 
torial ruler  the  Pope— fostered  the  curious  blending 
of  the  two  powers,  which  were  represented  in  common 
as  the  judicial  system.  The  Primicerius  and  the 
Secundicerius,  the  Arcarius  and  the  Saccellarius,  the 
Protoscriniar,  Primus  Defensor  and  Adminiculator 
were  invested  at  the  same  time  with  the  dignity  of 
imperial  officials.  The  times  when  these  papal 
ministers  had  tyrannised  over  Rome  were  past ;  the 
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old  official  hierarchy  had  been  broken  by  the  Carolin- 
gians  as  well  as  by  the  Popes.  The  Judices  Palatini, 
however,  remained  under  the  presidency  of  the  Primi- 
cerius,  the  first  college  of  officials  in  Rome.  They 
conducted  the  papal  elections,  they  prescribed  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  whom 
they  surrounded,  and  as  it  were  ordained,  as  the  seven 
Lateran  bishops  ordained  the  Pope.  The  Primicerius 
and  Secundicerius  appear  as  Chancellors  of  the 
Empire,  and  as  they  escorted  the  Pope  in  processions, 
so  likewise  on  solemn  occasions  they  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  Emperor.^  The  seven  Palatini,  as  the  The  seven 
permanent  supreme  College  of  Judges  of  the  twofold  .^dgw!!^ 
Palatinate,  were  also  called  Judices  Ordinarii.  In 
none  of  the  revolutions  that  had  taken  place  in  Rome 
had  they  lost  their  judicial  authority,  and  we  have 
seen  that  Alberic,  as  well  as  Emperor  and  Pope,  had 
made  use  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duces  of 
old  had  been  deprived  of  their  authority.  They  are 
mentioned  by  the  side  of  the  Judices  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  Lothar  of  the  year  824 ;  in  the  days  of  the 
Ottos,  however,  they  no  longer  retained  such  func- 
tions. The  Roman  judicial  system  had  suffered 
changes  since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  The 
judicial  authority  of  the  military  and  civil  officials, 
which  had    been    legal    in    the    Byzantine  period, 

^  In  Romano  vero  Imperio  et  in  Romana  usque  hodie  ecclesia  septem 
judices  sunt paJatini^  qui  Ordinarii  vocantur^  qui  ordinant  Imperatorem^ 
et  cum  Romanis  clericis  eligunt  Papam.  Hi  dextra  lavaque  vallantes 
imperatorem^  quodatnmodo  cum  iiio  vidtniur  regnare^  sine  quihus 
aliquid  magnum  non  potest  constituere  imperator.  This  well-known 
fragment  is  in  the  Cod,  Vat,  2037.  I  believe  that  these  Palatini  gave 
legal  fonn  and  order  to  the  papal  election. 
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disappeared  under  Frankish  rule  to  make  way  for 
freer  German  institutions,  such  as  were  developed  in 
the  system  of  assessors.  Thus,  after  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century,  we  discover  Judices  Dativi  in 
Rome  itself,  and  after  961  frequently  come  across 
them  in  documents,  while  mention  is  made  of  them  in 
Ravenna  as  early  as  838. 
Dativi.  The  nature  of  these  dativi  is  not  as  yet  entirely 

clear  to  us.  According  to  their  name  they  were 
appointed  in  the  capacity  of  assessors  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities — by  the  Emperor,  Pope,  Patricius, 
or  in  the  provincial  towns  by  the  Comes.  They  have 
justly  been  regarded  as  a  German  institution,  and 
been  compared  with  the  Scabini,  permanent  Frankish 
officials,  who  were  elected  under  the  influence  of  the 
Counts  from  the  yeomen  of  the  district  or  the  juris- 
diction, in  order  to  sit  in  judgment  and  to  pronounce 
sentence,  as  learned  in  the  law.^  Documents  show 
that  in  North  Italy  the  dativi  received  their  names 
from  the  cities  where  they  acted  as  judges,  and  that 
they  retained  the  title  even  in  death.^  With  regard 
to  Rome,  however,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they  were 
chosen  by  consent  of  the  citizens.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appear  invariably  as  having  been  "  given  "  alone 

*  Savigny,  i.  sect  68  ;  Leo,  Eniw.  der  Vctf,  der  lombard,  Stddie^ 
p.  57  ;  The  X.  Diss,  of  Muratori.  According  to  a  law  of  Charles  the 
Great,  seven  Scabini  were  obliged  to  attend  every  Placitum  as  asses- 
sors, but  the  number  was  seldom  complete. 

^  The  passives  are  given  after  Fantuzzi  in  Hegel,  i.  329  ;  Savigny,  i. 
372.  Bethmann-HoUweg  {Urspr,^  &c,  193-200)  calls  them  a  sort  of 
hybrid  between  assessors  pronouncing  judgment  and  magistrates.  The 
word  dcUus  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  dattTms :  Adrianus  daius 
judex,  Lcetus  Da  grot,  datjud,  Placitum  of  Otto  III.  A.  999,  Chrvn, 
Farf%  SOI. 
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by  the  Emperor  or  the  Pope,  and  so  far  from  being 
assessors  appointed  by  the  community,  as  in  Northern 
Italy,  that  Uiey  could  occasionally  be  designated  as 
Palatine  judges.'  The  highest  secular  dignitaries 
appeared  as  Dativi.  We  find  Theophylact  as 
Consul  and  Dativus  Judex,  and  John  as  Prefect, 
Count  Palatine,  and  Dativus  Judex,  while  again  other 
Dativi  appear  without  any  other  dignity.  Thus,  as 
soon  as  Hubert,  Counsel  for  the  Abbey  of  Farfa, 
became  transformed  into  a  judge  pronouncing 
sentence,  he  was  called  Hubert  Dativus.^ 

The  Roman  courts  of  justice  were  therefore 
composed  of  the  Ordinarii  and  the  Dativi.  Under  the 
presidency  of  the  judge,  ordinarii  and  dativi  were,  as 
a  rule,  united  to  the  number  of  seven,  while  an 
indefinite  number  of  optimates  (nobiles  viri)  assbted 
at  the  tribunal.  ■     Ordinarii  and  dativi  were  classed 

'  I  find  al  least ;  Betudiclus  Domini  nulu  dativtu  Judex  S.  Palaiii, 
in  Marini,  n.  103,  A.  961. 

*  This  by  itself  shows  in  opposition  to  SttTign)'  (i.  373)  that  the 
jndicial  o£ce  of  the  dativus  could  also  be  commlssaiial.  It  is  also  tt 
mistake  to  use  prafedus  as  Gyaonynious  with  dativus.  Dativus  denotes 
the  office  of  a  judge  ;  the  adjuncts,  however,  such  as  consul  tt  dativus, 
triiunus  tt  d.,  comts  falatii  tt  d.,  relate  to  the  rank  of  the  peison,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dativus.  Savignf  (i.  sect,  1 13),  outside 
the  Eiarchalc  and  Rome,  only  knows  dativi  in  Pavia  and  Milla. 
Documents  nevertheless  show  dalrvi  de  civilale  NamimH,  de  do, 
Hartaita  [Ced,  Farf.  Sissor.,  cciviii.,  □,  466,  A.  1003),  and  dativi  of 
Tibut(,a.rf.,n.  4S3.A.  1003). 

•  A  document  of  July  38th,  966,  shows  the  Ihtee  constituent  parts  of 
the  Roman  tribunal :  atm  ordinarits  pidicili.  itjoh.  atgut  Guide  datioi 
Jadicts,  Hec  noa  tt  nobili  virts,  vid,  Gumfiio,  Jek.  de  Mittma  eit, 
fui  ads/aat.  Here  datioi  and  nob.  viri  evidently  correspond,  as  the 
Fnuikish  scabini  and  bani  homines  (in  genenJ,  freemen  of  the  nnk  of 
ax*essoi5) — CiesebiechC,  L  833. 
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together  as  essentially  Roman  judges  (Judices  Rottumi 
or  Romanorum),  and  called  themselves  "  By  the  grace 
of  God,  judges  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  {Dei 
Gratia  sacri  Rotnani  Imperii  Judex),  In  the  time 
of  the  Ottos  the  appointment  of  the  dativi  appears 
to  have  been  associated  with  a  solemn  ceremony. 
Fomoia  "  When  a  judge  is  to  be  appointed  he  must  be  led  by 
appoiDi'  the  Primicerius  to  the  Emperor,  who,  addressing  the 
^vra^""  Primicerius,  says  :  '  Primicerius,  see  that  he  is  neither 
poor  nor  the  slave  of  any  man,  so  that  he  may  not 
injure  my  soul  by  bribery.'  To  the  judge  the 
Emperor  must  say :  '  Take  care  never  to  subvert 
the  laws  of  our  most  sacred  predecessor  Justinian' ; 
and  the  judge  must  answer,  'May  I  be  for  ever 
accursed  if  I  do.'  The  Emperor  then  must  make  the 
candidate  swear  never  on  any  occasion  whatever  to 
infringe  the  law.  He  must  invest  the  newly-made 
judge  with  the  mantle,  turning  the  buckle  of  it  to  the 
right,  the  clasp  to  the  left,  as  a  sign  that  the  law 
should  always  be  open  before  him,  false  witness  silent 
in  his  presence.  The  Emperor  must  then  place  the 
book  of  the  law  in  his  hand,  saying :  '  Judge  Rome 
and  the  Leonine  city  and  the  whole  world  according 
to  this  book,'  and  dismiss  him  with  a  kiss." ' 

'  Etdit  eiinmatmmlibrumcodicumeldicat:  stcundum  hutK  librutn 
Judua  Ramam  d  Lamianam  Orbtmque  univtrsum  ;  el  dtt  ei  eiemlum 
et  dimitlat  turn.  Formula,  qualiter  judex  emtslituendus  til,  in  the  CqI. 
Vol.  4917,  oissc.  xi.,  and  the  copy  b  Ihe  Cod.  Vat.  1983,  at  the  end 
of  the  history  of  Paul  Dlaconus,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Graphia,  Here 
we  have  oodoubiedly  (he  appointment  of  a  judex  of  Otto  Ilt.'s  time. 
Compare  with  this  the  later  papa]  formula,  qutUiler  Jtidex  et  tcrinarius 
a  XomatK  Ponltf,  insliluaatur,  after  Cencius  Camerarius  in  MuiaL, 
AM.  It.,  i.  6S7. 
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The  proud  but  ridiculous  words  which  command 
the  Roman  judge  to  judge  the  universe,  as  well  as 
the  Leonine  city,  according  to  the  code  of  Justinian, 
corresponded  to  the  newly  revived  idea  of  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  Rome,  which,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Otto  the  Third,  had  found  expression  in  the  well- 
known  Leonine  motto :  **  Roma  caput  mundi  regit 
orbisfrena  rotundi"  The  fame  of  Roman  citizenship  The 
was  also  revived.     It  flattered  the  Romans  to  behold  2S?SLi.. 

cmc  ngbts. 

Franks  or  Lombards  sueing  for  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  law :  a  privilege  which  was  accorded  them 
with  pompous  solemnity.  "  If  any  one  desires  to  be- 
come a  Roman,"  so  runs  the  formula,  "  he  must  send 
his  faithful  friend  to  the  Emperor,  and  entreat  him  that 
he  may  be  placed  under  Roman  law,  and  inscribed 
in  the  list  of  Roman  citizens.  The  Emperor  having 
granted  the  request,  the  order  of  procedure  shall  be 
as  follows : — The  Emperor  shall  sit  with  his  noble 
judges  and  magistrates ;  two  judges  shall  advance 
before  him  with  bowed  heads  and  say, '  Our  Emperor, 
what  does  thy  high  Imperium  command?'  The 
Emperor  shall  reply,  'That  the  number  of  Romans 
may  be  increased,  and  that  he  who  is  made  known 
to  me  to-day  may  be  placed  under  Roman  law.' "  ^ 

Criminal  justice  was  exercised  in  Rome  by  the  Criminal 
Prefect  and  other  permanent  judges,  who  were  called  '^  ^^ 
Consuls,    and    whose    instructors    were    known    as 
Pedanei.*     The  jurisdiction   of  these  officials  was 

^  Qualiter  romanus  fieri  debeat.    The  last  of  the  three  formnlas 
(interrupted).— G«/.  Vdt,^  4917,  1983,  Grapkia. 

^  Judicum  alii  sunt  palaHni  quos  ordinaries  vocamus;  tdii  eonsules 
VOL.  IIL  2F 
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the  pro- 
vincial 
towns 


divided  according  to  the  regions  of  the  city,  and  was 
probably  committed  to  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  since 
it  was  scarcely  likely  that  these  Consuls  acted  simply 
as  judges  outside  Rome,  or  that  their  courts  were 
merely  local  courts  outside  the  city.^  As  little  as  we 
know  of  the  Roman  juridical  system,  so  little  do  we 
know  of  that  of  the  cities  outside.  These  cities  were 
still  administered  by  duces,  comites,  and  vice-comites, 
even  by  Gastaldi  and  apostolic  Missi,  who  in  their 
turn  appointed  their  judges.  The  duces  henceforward 
very  rarely  appear.  They  were  evidently  supplanted 
by  the  Prankish  Counts  who  sprang  up  in  every 
direction,  so  that  the  ancient  duchies  became  trans- 
formed  into  counties.'     The  former  tribunes    also 


dtstributi  per  judicatus  :  alii  Pedami  a  Consulibus  crecUi  {i,e. ,  nostri 
judices  according  to  the  Gloss.,  Cod.  Vdf.f  2039),  and  further:  ^i 
dicufUur  consules  jttdicatus  regunt  et  reos  legibus  puniunt  et  pro  qucUi* 
tate  criminum  in  noxios  dictant  sententiam.  This  fragment,  quot  sunt 
genera  Judicum^  from  Cod,  Vat,^  2037,  has  been  edited  by  Mabillon, 
recently  and  completely  by  Giesebrecht. 

*  In  a  document  from  Velletri,  of  the  year  997,*Consuls  appear  as 
judges  in  civil  matters,  and  are  appointed  by  an  abbot.  See  further 
below.  Hegel  (i.  332)  refers  the  judicatus  definitely  to  the  papal 
territory  outside  Rome.  Bunsen  (i.  223),  like  Savigny,  refers  it  to 
Rome.  Why  should  not  these  institutions  apply  to  Rome  as  well  as 
to  the  papal  territory  ?  I  remark  further  that  the  title  consul  is  very 
frequent  in  documents  of  the  z.  s^ec. 

^  Papal  diploma  A.  10 18,  in  Marini,  n.  42,  for  the  Bishop  of 
Portus :  quicumque  vero  presumptor  sive  DuXy  sive  Comes,  vel  Vice' 
comes,  aut  cubicularius,  vel  a  nra  Aplica  sede  Missus,  aut  quaiiscumque 
interoeniens  Potestas  (the  later  podestd)  que  de  ipsa  civitate  Portuense 
dominatum  tenuerit,  &c.  Portus  stood  under  a  comes,  A  Gastaldus, 
however,  in  the  capacity  of  papal  overseer,  levied  the  taxes.  The 
diploma  consequently  calls  Portus  a  CasteUdatus,  so  that  the  titles  of 
Lombard  magistrates  appear  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
In  the  fragment  quot  sunt  genera  judicum^  the  office  of  the  comes  is 
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ceased  to  be  rectors  of  the  smaller  towns.  Their 
titles  are  frequently  merely  honorary,  or  else  are  used 
to  mark  the  actual  position  of  municipal  officials  and 
judges  of  these  places.^ 


3.  The  Imperial  Palatinate  in  Rome  —  Imperial 
Guard  —  Count  Palatine  —  Imperial  Fiscus  — 
Papal  Palatinate  and  Camera — Taxes— Diminu- 
tion OF  THE  LaTEBAN  REVENUES  —  SQUANDERING 
OF  THE  PrOPERTV  OF  THE  CHORCH — EXEMPTIONS  OF 

THE  Bishops — Recognition  of  Feudal  Contracts 
BY  the  Roman  Church  about  the  Year  100a 

We  have  spoken  at  length  of  the  Roman  Palatine  The  ib- 
judges  ;  the  nature  of  the  Imperial  Palatinate,  never-  Adnata 
theless,  remains   somewhat   obscure   at   this   period. 
Originally  intended  to  be  united  with  the   papal 
palace,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  the  two  soon 
became  distinct    Each  had  its  own  household,  its 

specified  tis  sometbine  doq-Roquui  ;  Ceims  enim  illiteratus  ae  harbarus, 
TivoU  and  Segoi  stood  under  Counts  (Murat.,  Ant.,  v,  379,  v.  773)  and 
Gastaldi  (Marini,  Annat.,  n.  31,  p.  333);  Tusculum,  Alife,  Horta, 
Temtcina,  Traetto  under  Counts.  Albano  stood  uoder  a  Dux  (MuiBl., 
Anl.,  V.  774). 

'  Savigny  (i.  sect.  115)  wrongly  says  that  tribunes  do  not  appear 
after  sxc  x.  They  are  founil,  however,  in  Horta,  Sutri,  Camerino. 
Ego  AdalgiH  trilnatta  labellis  civ,  Sutrini  A.  94S.  Galletti,  Msr. 
Vai.,  8048,  p.  8  ;  Cod.  Farf,  Sessor.,  catviii.  n.  461,  A.  1004  ;  n.  466, 
A.  1005 ;  Cod.,  cciii.  p.  154,  as  lale  as  A.  1068.  Lta  Irfbunui  ft 
dativ.  j'ud.  et  Tabtllarius  civ,  Horlamt.  Petrus  tribun.  el  daiiv.  Lea 
trib.  Beringeritu  tribun.  el  Dei  gr,  jud.  et  laAellar.  civ.  Hortana. 
This  corresponds  to  the  consul  tt  dalivui  jud.  in  Rome.  These  tribunes 
were  therefore  no  longer  military  tribunes.  An  ancient  Roman  title 
is  thus  found  in  t(ec.  xL  among  the  Lombards  in  Tuscan  and  Spolelan 
territory. 
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own  revenues.  After  the  time  of  Charles,  the 
Emperors  dwelt  at  S.  Peter's,  occasionally  in  the 
Lateran,  but  possessed  no  residence  in  the  city. 
Although  Otto  the  First  had  buiit  a  palace  in 
Ravenna,  he  had  never  contemplated  building  one 
in  Rome.  The  idea  of  such  a  palace  first  seems  to 
have  been  conceived  by  Otto  the  Third,  who,  but  for 
the  mass  of  ruins  on  the  Palatine,  would  probably 
have  constructed  an  Imperial  fortress  within  the 
ancient  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  He  erected  one 
instead  on  the  Aventine  beside  S.  Bonifazio,  or  more 
probably  transformed  some  ancient  palace  to  answer 
to  his  needs.'  He  here  lived  encompassed  by  Byzan- 
tine ceremonial,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  host 
of  palace  dignitaries,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  most 
curious  titles.  At  their  head  stood  the  Magister 
Palatii  Imperialis.'  An  Imperial  guard,  composed 
exclusively  of  nobles,  German  as  well  as  Roman, 
surrounded  his  person.  The  formula  of  admission 
to  this  body  has  been  preserved  in  the  Grapkia.  The 
Miles  receives  from  the  tribune  the  spurs  ;  from  the 
Dictator  the  coat  of  mail ;  from  the  Capiductor  the 
lance  and  shield ;  from  the  Magister  Militize  the  iron 
greaves ;  from  the  Caesar  the  plumed  helmet ;  from 
the  Imperator  the  girdle,  with  the  insignia,  sword, 

'  Gesia  Ep.  Cameraf.,  i.  c  I44 ;  in  aiiiiytui  Palidie,  qutd  eti  in 
menle  Avntline  vtnabaiur,  and  the  Aventine  ii  described  u  a  (plendid 
quarter.  Tangmar  (  Vila  Bermuardi,  c  19)  :  Olla  /istmoMS  a  fiaJatie 
fire  dm  miliaria  ad  S.  Pelmm.     This  distance  suits  tlie  Aventine, 

*  Albeiicus,  son  of  Gi^ory  {qid  dt  THsaUana),  is  thus  mestioned 
in  the  Hcgtsl.  Farf.,  a.  470  (A.  999),  He  appears  asfinxficttu  mavalis, 
Gregoiius  Miccinus  as  vislarius  S.  Palatii,  A  itgeiketa  S,  Faialii 
■ppeiirs  in  a  diploma  of  Classe,  A.  looi  (BililtaieUi,  Aff,,  66,  p^  161). 
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ring,  collar,  and  bracelets.  Byzantine  and  Roman 
customs  are  evidently  here  mingled  together.  The 
Imperial  militia  consisted  of  two  cohorts,  each  of  555 
men,  and  each  commanded  by  a  Comes,  at  whose 
head,  however,  stood  the  Imperial  Count  Palatine,  an  The  Late- 
official  who  was  placed  "  over  all  counts  in  the  world,  PSatinel*^ 
and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  palace."  *  In  Otto 
the  Third's  time  the  Comes  sacrosancti  Palatii 
Lateranensis  is  first  mentioned.  This  dignity  was 
conferred  on  the  Roman  Peter  in  looi,  but  would 
also  seem  to  have  been  borne  by  John  the  Prefect  in 
908,  John  signing  himself  comes  palatii  in  his  Farfa 
Placitum.  There  were,  however,  already  several 
Counts  of  the  Palatinate.*  These  officials  also  be- 
longed to  the  papal  court,  and  hence  passed  into  the 
Imperial.  In  succeeding  ages.  Emperors  and  Popes 
conferred  the  title  until  finally  it  lost  all  its  earlier 
significance.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive 
of  the  oflSce  at  this  period  apart  from  its  correspond- 
ing jurisdiction,  and  appeal  was  probably  made  to 
the  Count  Palatine  in  cases  which  concerned  the 
Imperial  treasury. 

The  existence  of  an  Imperial  Fiscus  in  Rome  isTheFiscus. 
undoubted    The  Emperor  here   possessed  various 
royal  prerogatives.      It  was  but  natural  also  that 

^  See  the  Graphia^  which  makes  him  at  the  same  time  Dictator 
Tusculanensis,  The  Graphia  is  only  to  be  used  with  discretion.  Reg, 
Fctff.f  n.  470 :  Gtrardo  grcU,  Dei  inclito  cotnite,  atque  Imperialis 
Militia  Magistro, 

•Ann,  983,  Sergius  com,  Palat,  (Mur.,  Ant.y  L  379),  the  same,  A. 
998  (Marini,  n.  106,  p.  166) ;  A.  ICX)I,  Petrus  S,  Pa/,  Lateran  comes 
(Mittarelli,  App,^  n.  66,  p.  161).  Papencordt  (p.  147)  fitly  compares 
the  Count  Palatine  with  the  Superistct,  The  Diss.  VII.  of  Muiatori 
gives  us  but  scanty  information  concerning  his  office. 
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monasteries  such  as  Farfa  and  S.  Andrea  on  Soracte 
should  pay  taxes  to  the  treasury  of  their  protector ; 
the  existence,  however,  of  domains  of  another  charac- 
ter may  be  noticed.'  When,  in  874,  the  Emperor 
Lewis  endowed  the  monastery  of  Casa  Aurea,  which 
he  had  recently  founded,  he  presented  it  with  all  the 
revenues  he  possessed  in  the  Romagna,  in  Spoleto, 
Camerino,  and  Tuscany.'  If  among  these  revenues 
fiscal  rights  are  to  be  understood,  it  would  prove  how 
insignificant  were  the  Imperial  possessions  in  Rome 
and  Roman  territory.  The  amount  of  the  revenues 
which  the  Emperor  drew  from  the  city  is,  however, 
unknown.  In  Carolingian  times  the  gift  of  ten 
pounds  of  gold,  one  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  and 
ten  fine  pallia  was  yearly  sent  to  the  palace  of  Pavia, 
while  the  Imperial  Missus  was  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Apostolic  treasury.'  No  tribute  from 
Rome  is  mentioned ;  only  one  half  of  the  fines, 
amounting  in  civil   cases  usually  to  ten   pounds  of 

'  Libell,  de  Imp.  Patesf.  (p.  770) ;  crani  datiqtu  moHoiteria  m 
Sabinis — sta  celtra  Jistalia  patrimottia  intra  Rgmiuas  Jhui  ad  umm 
imperialtnt.  In  the  Dipl.  of  Conrad  II.,  A.  IOI7,  for  Farfc  {Reg. 
Far/.,  707} :  quidqiiid  de  pradiiti  monast.  feaessionibus  fiscta  nesttr 
sfcrart  folueril.  Among  the  Lombards  Ihe  Fiscus  was  called  the 
eurlis  regia,  among  Ihe  Carolingians  falatium,  for  which,  after  the 
time  of  Lewis  II.,  the  word  camem  was  sometimes  used.  As  early  as 
thf  It^inningofsa-t.  ni.  vie  finA  taniera  i/oj/rafor  the  papal  fiscus  ;  the 
«Lnie  expression  is  used  for  the  imperial  as  eail;  as  the  tiice  of  Otto  I. 
Trivilcg.  for  Subiaco,  A.  967 :  mtdielatim  in  pradiito  menailerio,  tl 
medicl.  Kamcre  nostra. 

•  Omna  rts  nostras,  fuar  jiislo  ae  legali  (enere  acqutsivimtts  tarn 
infra  urbem  Romam  qnam  extra — Ckren.  Casaur.,  p,  81 1,  MoiuL, 
ii.  3  ;  Pa[)encordt,  &c.  (pp.  143,  144),  hence  infers  the  insigniGotnee  of 
the  imjierial  domains. 

•  I  lake  this  from  the  Libtllus  de  Imp.  Pot. 
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gold,  was  paid  to  the  Imperial  Palatium.  Owing  to 
the  numerous  trials,  these  revenues  amounted  to  no 
inconsiderable  sum.  They  remained,  however,  vari- 
able, and  other  revenues  also  were  of  a  like  casual 
character,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Foderum,  the 
Parata,  the  Mansionaticum,  the  duty  of  maintaining 
horses  and  soldiers,  of  repairing  roads  and  bridges, 
and  of  providing  quarters  for  the  army.  Whenever 
the  Emperor  came  to  Rome  his  army  and  court  were 
quartered  upon  the  city,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Otto  the  First  on  one  occasion  removed  his  troops 
in  order  to  spare  Rome  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them.  The  duty  of  Foderum  extended  to  all  the  cities 
of  Italy,  and  proved  no  small  burthen  to  the  country.^ 

The  Apostolic  Camera,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  The  Apos- 
an  entirely  different  character.  The  papal  treasury,  oJj^eni. 
originally  the  Vestiarium,  was  at  this  period  equally 
called  Palatium.  The  rents  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estates,  which  in  general  were  comprised  as  dationes 
(dazio  in  Italian),  tributa,  servitia^  functiones^  and 
pensiones  were  paid  to  the  papal  treasury.  The 
separate  names  of  these  taxes  were  endless,  and 
those  of  the  tolls  for  bridges,  roads,  gates,  meadows, 
woods,  markets,  rivers,  harbours,  &c.,  form  a  long  list 
characteristic  of  the  barbarous  State  economy  of  the 
age.*    The  officials  exacted  money  from  all  the  pos- 

"  ^  Fotrum  ox  foderum  (fourrage,  foraggio) :  Murat,  Ant.^  ii.  I ;  Diss,^ 
xix.  64.  The  Vita  Mathildis  Regina,  c.  21,  says  of  Otto  I.  :  et  totus 
pop,  Roman,  se  sponte  subjugauit  ipsius  dominatui^  et  sibi  solvebant 
tributa,  et  post  ilium  ceteris  suis  posteris,  Ekkard  Chron.  for  the  year 
1043 :  Anno  Colonien,  Episc,  et  Hermannus  Babenbergensis  Romam 
missi  sunt  pecuniam  qua  regi  debebaiur  congregandi  graiiam, 
2  Pontaiicum^  pedagium^  portaticum^  escaiicum^  terraticum^  glanda- 
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sessions  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  city  itself  we  find  the 
papal  Camera  owner  of  taxes  imposed  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  the  gates  of  the  city  and  at  the  bridges.' 
We  know  nothing  of  direct  tribute  in  Rome,  and 
entirely  doubt  whether  the  free  Romans  paid  poll 
tax  or  ground  rent  to  the  papal  Fiscus.  That  Rome 
should  not  be  oppressed  by  taxes  was  a  principle  of 
papal  policy.  Nevertheless,  extortions  were  levied 
under  the  name  of  gifts,  collections,  tithes,  and 
customs.  Barbarous  although  the  time  may  appear, 
it  was  yet  not  far  removed  from  the  later  system  of 
extortionate  monarchies.  The  idea  of  sovereignty 
was  mainly  represented  in  the  supreme  judicial 
authority,  and  all  the  customary  services  of  subjects 
rested  on  a  pactum  or  agreement,  by  which  tribute 
was  paid  on  all  of  which  the  subjects  made  use  as 
belonging  to  the  State.  Thus  the  Church  could 
claim  no  more  than  the  tax  which,  as  Census^ 
belonged  to  the  Camera,  and  her  essential  revenues 
rested  on  her  numerous  patrimonies.  On  the  other 
hand,  flnes  and  compositions  fell  to  the  papal  Fiscus, 
as  also  the  property  of  all  who  died  without  heirs.* . 

ticum,  ha^atiatm,  cascUicum,  flcUeatkum,  ripatieum,  paliJUttira, 
maoalia  ielettia,  tataticam,  and  so  forth.  Diss.  xli.  of  Moratoii. 
The  pemia  od  loued  property  often  amounted  to  only  ten  pounds  • 
jrear  ;  we  may  note  at  the  same  time  the  eipiesdoD  ttf  ptrseloal 
ftnsicnim  in  nsstre  palatie,  in  the  Diploom  of  Job]  XIIL  for  Fneneste. 

'  Lib.  Dium,,  c  6,  tit.  20,  speaks  of  aeliaKoria  de  da>trti!  foriit 
kujus  Rsmaaa  uHrii.  The  editor  dates  this  foimula  (mwrAni)  ftom 
the  ix.  or  X.  sxc  Toll  was  levied  at  the  Ponle  MoUe.  Marini.,  n.  28 : 
pettitm  Molvium  in  integrum  cum  emni  ejus  ingrtssti  </  tgnttu  tl 
dalioni  ft  Iriiutu,  which  Agapltos  II.  pieseQted  to  Che  convent  of  S. 
Silvestio  in  Capiie  in  955. 

*  Marini,  n.  41,  Diploma  of  Benedict  VIII,  for  Portn^  A.   tOiS. 
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The  Mint  was,  further,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
the  papal  palace,  the  Popes  alone  possessing  the  right 
of  coinage. 

The  revenues  of  the  Lateran  had,  however,  greatly  Condition 
diminished.  The  restoration  of  the  State  of  the  ^tri^ 
Church  by  Otto  the  First  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  ^^^^ 
revolutions  under  which  the  papal  property  had 
suffered  for  more  than  seventy  years.  The  patri- 
monies which  had  been  so  prosperous  under  Adrian 
the  First  and  Leo  the  Third  had  been  exposed  to 
innumerable  sacks  since  the  decline  of  the  Empire. 
Boundless  confusion  reigned  in  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration. The  Lateran  was  frequently  robbed  and 
sacked,  its  archives  were  destroyed ;  the  rectors  of  the 
patrimonies  were  left  to  themselves.  The  oppressed 
coloni  no  longer  paid  tribute.  The  noble  tenants 
delayed  the  payment  of  rent  or  denied  their  liability. 
The  Popes  themselves  were  obliged  to  relinquish 
estates  and  taxes,  and  the  German  feudal  system, 
which  Rome  had  long  resisted,  made  its  way  on 
every  side.  Numberless  estates,  alienated  by  cunning 
or  force,  became  hereditary  property.  Popes  lavishing 
them  on  the  relatives  or  partisans  to  whom  they  owed 
the  tiara.  Necessity  obliged  them  to  part  with  many 
a  fair  domain  for  the  sake  of  ready  money,  imposing, 
in  order  to  preserve  to  the  Camera  the  right  of  pos- 
session, an  annual  tax,  frequently  of  ridiculous  insig- 

He  confirms  to  the  Bishop  omn^  res  et  facuHateSt  mobiles  et  immobiles 
de  illis  haminibus  qui  sine  herede  et  intestati  ac  subito  praoatpaH 
Juditio  nwrtuifuerintt  and  that  in  the  whole  of  Portus,  Trastevere,  and 
the  island  in  the  Tiber  (p.  67).  The  Castaldate  of  Portus  was,  that  is 
to  say,  ex  jure  Palaiii  Laieranensis  ;  it  was  ceded  to  the  Bishop  with 
all  harbour  and  ship  duties. 


'iMWM 
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nificance  Wars,  Hungarians,  and  Saracens  still  further 
reduced  the  property  of  S,  Peter,  The  greater  part 
of  the  estates  was  ruined,  and  the  Popes  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  bestow  entire  districts  on  bishops 
and  barons. 

The  exemptions  also  multiplied  in  the  Roman 
territory.  Ancient  prerc^atives  were  lavished  with 
increasing  frequency  on  bishops  and  abbots,  who,  as 
well  as  the  nobles,  seized  possession  of  towns.  We 
have  seen  this  happen  with  regard  to  Partus  and 
Subiaco,  but  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  Gregory 
the  Fifth  conferred  the  counties  of  Comacchio  and 
Cesena,  and  even  Ravenna  itself,  with  its  territory,  all 
the  public  taxes  and  the  right  of  coinage  in  perpetuity, 
on  the  Archbishop ;  and  that  Otto  the  Third  added 
to  the  gift  the  podestas  or  jurisdictioa  The  Popes 
thus  renounced  their  rights  over  this  long-guarded 
possession.*  Abbots  and  bishops  also  made  o^-er 
their  estates  to  powerful  nobles,  who  then  became 
their  vassals  or  milites  :  in  this  way  they  were  assured 
of  having  these  lands  protected  against  the  Saracens 
and  other  enemies.  In  order  that  the  towns  might 
be  defended,  or  waste  districts  colonised,  they  besto^«-ed 
these  towns  in  fief,  and  thus  during  the  tenth  century 
many  fortresses  and  towers  arose  on  the  Roman 
The  feudal  Campagna.  Although  these  contracts  were  alwaj'S 
mdtt  of  the  nature  of  Emphyteusis,  under  the  influence  of 
encroaching  feudalism  their  character  soon  became 
altered,  and  as  early  as  997  we  meet  with  a  contract 
'  UelielU,  ii.  353,  and  LabW,  id.  loii,  dot.  4  ^"0/.  Jtfa/i,  in  Git- 
gory's  second  jeai.  Dunainus  libi,  tuaque  cuksia  dislrictum  Ravcn- 
naiis  urbit,  ripam  in  itttigrum,  montlam,  ttloneum,  mercaiitm,  murai  it 
emntsfertas  civilaiii. 
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of  feudal  nature.  John,  Abbot  of  S.  Andrea  in  Selci 
near  Velletri,  invested  the  celebrated  Crescentius  de 
Theodora  with  Castrum  Vetus,  with  the  significant 
duty  of  "making  war  and  peace  according  to  the 
command  of  the  Pope  and  tJie  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery." The  more  immediate  conditions  are  also 
noteworthy.  The  monastery  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  of  manning  a  gate  of  the  fortress ;  also  the  right 
of  sending  its  consuls  (judges)  and  its  viscounts 
(overseers)  into  the  districts  it  had  leased,  to  guard 
its  rights,  to  collect  its  taxes,  and  to  decide  in  civil 
disputes,  Crescentius  reserving  to  himself  the  penal 
judicature  and  the  command  of  the  troops.  The 
taxes  took  the  form  of  a  payment  in  kind,  including 
a  fourth  of  the  vintage,  and,  on  the  festival  of  S, 
Andrew,  the  tribute  of  a  pair  of  torches  and  of  half  a 
sextarius  of  oil.  Although  the  treaty  appears  as  a 
lease  of  the  third  class,  the  obligation  of  military 
service  invests  it  with   a  feudal  character.^      This 

^  Lateran  document  in  the  Collectan,  Vatican,  of  Galletti,  iL  n.  8043 
(the  pages  are  .unnumbered).  It  supplements  Borgia's  history  of  Velletri, 
which  only  quotes  the  Diploma  of  Demetrius  Meliosi  for  ssec  x.  It 
is  dated  on  April  8th,  A,  III,  Betudicti  VII.  Ind,  VI.  Locatio  et 
conductio — unum  castrum  sine  cUiquo  ienimento  qtiod  diciiur  vetus 
positum  subtus  strata — tali  quid,  condicione  ut  guerram  et  pacem  faciat 
ad  mandatum  s.  pontif,  et  prad.  AbbcUis  et  successorib.  ipsius  et  ut 
ipsum  castrum  ad  major,  cultum  perducere  debeat.  Porta  que  est  a 
parte  monasterii  semper  erit  in  potestate  ecclesie  et  ut  predictum  jus 
eccl.  mm  per  eat  ipse  abbas  vel  successor  ejus  habebunt  pro  temp,  consules 
vel  vicecomes  qui  mittent  bandum  supra  predictis  rebus  .  .  .  bandum 
sanguinis  et  forfeiture  et  offensionis  strate  et  proibitiones  litium  et 
exercitus  conducere  et  omnia  cUia  ipse  pred.  Crescentius  filii  et  nepotes 
ejus — possidere — debent.  It  is  signed  by  the  abbot,  five  presbyters  and 
monks,  and  five  nob.  viri.  Pandolfus  Corvinus  nob.  vir.  Adtinolfus 
nob,  vir.  Birardus  Corvinus  nob.  vir.  Bonus  homo  Coranus  (of  Cori) 
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document  is  the  first  Roman  deed  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  another  document  of  the 
year  looo  shows  us,  however,  that  the  system  of 
beneficia  was  recognised  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Sylvester  the  Second  conferred  the  town  and 
comitatus  of  Terracina  on  the  Lombard  Dauferius 
and  his  family,  upon  whom  he  imposed  the  duty  of 
military  service,  wherein  lay  the  essential  character 
of  feudal  vassalage.  Such  were  the  results  of  party 
strife  and  the  raids  of  the  Saracens.  The  ancient 
administration  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  through 
sub-deacons  became  transformed  into  a  system  of 
private  contract;  this  system  passed  into  feudal 
tenure,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the 
great  patrimony  of  S.  Peter  was  occupied  throughout 
by  milites,  who  eagerly  strove  to  transform  the  estates, 
with  which  they  had  been  merely  temporarily  invested, 
into  hereditary  property.^ 

nob,  vir,  Amatus  comes  Signie,  The  remarkable  diploma  of  946,  in 
which  the  Bishop  of  Velletri  invests  Demetrius,  son  of  the  Consul  and 
Dux  Meh'osus,  with  a  mountain  and  the  surrounding  territory,  in  order 
that  he  may  build  a  fortress,  is  to  be  found  in  Borgia,  p.  158.  The 
Canon  consisted,  among  other  things,  in  the  delivery  of  one-fourth  of 
the  wine  produce,  and  of  one  out  of  every  herd  of  cattle. 

^  Sylvester  II.  laments  in  his  bill  of  enfeoffment  {^aceptiams pagma) : 
R.  Eccl,  poniifices,  nomine  pensionis  per  certas  indictiones  hoc  et  aHa 
nonnulla  cUtribuisse  nonnuilis  indifferenter  constat,  cum  hurts  optram 
darent  et  sub  paruissimo  censu  mcucimas  res  ecclesia  perderent  (Ja£R^, 
^^^'t  P*  34^)*  As  he  says:  Concedimus  sub  nomine  ben^eO,  et 
stipendia  militaria  sunt.  We  have  here  a  formal  fiicL  Dauferius  was 
descended  from  the  Dukes  of  Gaeta ;  in  941  a  Dauferius  and  his  son, 
Lando  of  Gseta,  were  invested  with  Tnetto  (Federid,  p.  44). 
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4.  Otto  the  Third  goes  to  Campania — Death  of 
Gregory  V.  in  February  999  —  Gerbert — S. 
RoMUALD  IN  Ravenna — Gerbert  as  Sylvester  II. 
— Otto's  Visions  of  a  Restoration  of  the  Roman 
Empire — He  adopts  the  Forms  of  the  Byzantine 
Court  —  Boor  of  Court  Ceremonial  —  The 
Patricius. 

We  return  to  history.  Otto  left  Rome  for  North 
Italy  in  the  spring  of  998.  In  November,  however, 
he  was  again  present  in  the  city  at  a  council,  after 
which  he  immediately  started  for  the  south.  His 
enthusiastic  spirit  had  been  stirred  by  the  news  of 
Adalbert's  martyrdom ;  the  promptings  of  the  monk 
of  Ravenna  and  the  admonitions  of  S.  Nilus  had 
aroused  his  remorse  for  the  cruel  tortures  inflicted  on 
the  Roman  rebels.  He  therefore  resolved  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Southern  Italy.  If 
it  be  true  that  he  quitted  Rome  barefooted,  then  is 
there  ground  for  the  rumour  that  he  suffered  remorse 
for  his  perfidy  towards  Crescentius;  and  although 
superstition  had  accustomed  mankind  to  the  sight  of 
such  acts  of  humiliation,  humiliation  such  as  this 
must  nevertheless  have  diminished  the  reverence  felt 
for  the  Emperor  by  whom  it  was  undergone.^ 

Weighty  matters  summoned  Otto  to  the  south. 
He  here  adjusted  the  relations  between  the  Lombard 
princes,  whom  he  held  to  their  duty  of  vassalage. 
Capua,  Benevento,  Salerno,  even  Naples,  rendered  him 
obedience.     His  sojourn  in  Campania,  where  he  had 

^  The  doubtful  sources  for  this  statement  are  the  Vita  S,  Ni/i,  c.  91, 
and  Vt/a  S,  RamualcU,  c  25,  written  by  Petrus  Damiani. 
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visited  Monte  Casino  in  a  spirit  of  deep  revere 
*  was  cut  short  by  an  important  occurrence ;  the  n 

:  reached  him  of  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Fifth  in  Re 

The  first  German  Pope  had  ended  his  earthly  carec 
1 1  '/  the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  suspicion  that 

'\  t  death  was  due  to  poison  seemed  but  too  well  found 

Ij  '  Otto  resolved  now  to  return  to  Rome;  he  1 

however,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Gargani 
wild  headland  in  the  Apulian  Sea,  where  stood 
ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Archangel  Micl 
The  worship  of  this  Semitic  guardian  spirit 
passed  through  Judaism  down  to  the  Chris 
i  mythology,  and  had  made  its  way  from  Byzant 

to  the  West     Legend   related  that  the  Archai 

had  appeared  on  Garganus  in  493,  where  a  chi 

had  been  built  in  his  honour  within  a  cave.     ' 

church  became  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  s 

for  the  entire  West.     The   fame  of  its  sanctity, 

V.  remoteness,  the  solitary  grandeur  of  its  situat 

''j  made  it  the  most  frequented  sanctuary  of  the  age 

(  that   Mount   Garganus  became  to  the  West   \^ 

(  Athos  or  Hagionoros  was  to  the  Christian  Blast 

i  miracle-working  Apulian  shrine  possessed  a  spe 

attraction  for   Otto,  being   dedicated   to  the   s< 
i  Archangel  Michael  whose  fortress  in  Rome  he 

^.  besieged.     Barefooted  he  climbed  the  sacred  hill, 

'  ,  *  The  yita  Meinwtrci  Ep,^  c  7  (about  IISS),  says :  Gregorius- 

rr  discessum  ejus  a  Romanis  expulsus,  ac  deinde  veneno  pertmtus — i 

Martii  morUur,     The  Vita  S,  Nili^  c  91,  seems  to  point  to  a  se 
expulsion  ;  it  also  says,  &<rw€p  ris  rtpapvos  fiialcts  rw  Mw  kwif' 
iK{  The  epitaph  gives  the  i8th  February  as  the  day  of  his  death  ;  Thiet 

'K  ,  iv.  c  27,  the  4th  February.    The  representation  of  the  sarcophaf 

■•'   '  given  in  Dionysius,  xlvi« 
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clad  in  the  robe  of  a  penitent,  lingered  in  the  cave 
amid  the  chanting  monks.  And  while  thus  mortifying 
body  and  soul  he  could  turn  his  longing  gaze  from 
the  lofty  cape  towards  Hellas  and  the  East.  Advanc- 
ing further,  he  also  visited  S.  Nilus,  who  with  other 
enthusiasts  now  dwelt  in  miserable  tents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gaeta.  The  Emperor  fell  at  the 
feet  of  the  saint,  reverently  conducted  him  to  the 
chapel  and  there  prayed  in  his  company.  In  vain  he 
invited  Nilus  to  return  with  him  to  Rome,  and  offered 
to  grant  him  any  boon  he  desired.  The  patriarch's 
only  wish  was  for  the  salvation  of  the  Imperial  youth. 
Otto  laid  his  golden  crown  in  the  hands  of  the 
prophet,  as  a  testimony  to  the  nothingness  of  earthly 
grandeur,  and  a  token  that  the  true  king  was  the 
saint  who  knew  no  temporal  desire.^ 

Otto  entered  Rome  in  the  last  days  of  March.  He 
found  the  city  tranquil;  the  Romans  had  made  no 
attempt  to  elect  a  Pope,  but  patiently  awaited  the 
successor  to  Gregory  who  should  be  given  them  by 
the  Emperor.  This  was  Gerbert,  a  member  of  the  ^ 
Imperial  retinue,  the  Emperor's  own  tutor,  and  a 
genius  who  far  outshone  all  his  contemporaries. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  of  French,  not  German 
birth,  a  Burgundian  of  humble  origin.'    As  monk  in  Gerbert 

*  ETto  r6v  <rri*f>avov  KXivms  4»  reus  X«P'^  '»'®5  ^yiov,  icai  ^bXoyriB^U 
wap*  airrov  <rhv  wacri  rots  fitr*  ainov  iwoptitro  r^y  6Z6v, —  Vita  S, 
Niliy  c  93.  Nevertheless,  says  his  biographer,  he  did  not  escape  the 
judgment  of  God,  but  died  banished  from  Rome.  S.  Nilus  came  to 
Rome  in  1002,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  the  church 
of  which  was  consecrated  by  John  XIX.  in  1024.  Domenichiao  painted 
there  the  meeting  of  the  Emperor  and  monk  at  Gaeta.^ 

'  For  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  see  C.  F.  Hoek,  Gerbert  oder 
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Aurillac  he  had  devoted  himself  to  mathematics,  a 
science  which  then  flourished  owing  to  the  impetus 
given  to  it  by  the  Arabs.  He  had  studied  philosophy 
in  Rheims  with  such  success  that  he  was  afterwards 
honoured  there  as  a  teacher.  He  became  acquainted 
with  Otto  the  First  in  Italy,  and  the  Emperor, 
attracted  by  his  learning,  took  him  into  favour.  Otto 
the  Second  admired  him,  and  presented  him  with  the 
rich  Abbey  of  Bobbia  Gerbert,  however,  soon 
escaped  from  the  persecutions  which  he  there 
suffered,  and  returned  to  Rheims ;  thence  he  went  to 
the  German  court,  where  he  successfully  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  Imperial  family.  Af^er  again  dwell- 
ing for  some  time  in  Rheims,  he  rose  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  chair  of  this  metropolitan  city,  owing  to 
the  favour  of  the  new  King,  Hugh  Capet,  to  whose 
son  Robert  he  had  been  tutor.  In  his  reports  of  the 
Synod,  Gerbert  had  recorded  the  bold  transactions  of 
the  schismatical  French  bishops  at  the  Council  which 
pronounced  the  deposition  of  his  predecessor,  Amulf 
Finally,  compelled  by  the  papal  legate,  Leo  of  S. 
Boniface,  to  renounce  the  throne  of  Rheims  at  the 
Synod  of  Mouson  in  995,  Gerbert  went  to  Rome  on 
affairs  of  the  Pope.  Otto  had  just  received  the 
crown.  The  young  Emperor  invited  Gerbert  to 
return  with  him  to  his  court  in  Magdeburg  ;  here  he 
became  the  instructor  of  the  Emperor  in  Greek  and 
mathematics  until  998,  when  Otto  bestowed  the 
archbishopric  of  Ravenna  upon  him. 

Through  the  virtues  of  a  saint,  this  celebrated  city 

Fafist  Sylvtsttr  II.  iMrf  lein  JaJirk.,  Viemia,  1837 ;  Jnlea  Havel, 
Z*Um  dt  Gtrbtrt  (983-997),  Puii,  1SS9. 
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luul  now  attained  a.  fame  equal  to  that  of  Clunf ;  for 
«liile  the  south  of  Italy  was  filled  with  the  renown  of 
S.  Nilus,  tix  north  re-echoed  with  the  name  of  a 
Ravennese.  In  925,  Komuald,  a  descendant  of  the  Romwid. 
Dukes  of  Travcrsara,  after  a  wild  career  bad  become 
a  hermit,  had  reformed  the  monasteiy  of  S.  Apolli- 
naris  in  Classe,  and  had  afterwards  retired  to  a 
bamttage  in  Venetia.  A  monastery  for  hermits 
which  he  founded  on  the  island  of  Ferens,  near 
Kavenna,  in  971,  henceforward  became  a  celebrated 
seminary  for  andiorites.  For  unlike  Odo,  Romuald 
founded  not  monasteries  but  hermitages,  which  soon 
spread  over  Italy.  A  fresh  wave  of  mystic  enthusiasm 
swept  over  the  human  race  at  this  period.  The 
^ging  for  the  martyrdoms  of  antiquity  was  revived ; 
the  wealthy  again  bestowed  their  property  on  the 
Qiurch ;  princes  made  pilgrimages  and  performed 
penances  ;  the  Doge  Peter  Urseolos,  ihe  noble 
Venetians  Gradenigo  and  Maurocenus,  became  her- 
mits like  their  master  Romuald ;  and  pious  enthusiasts 
made  their  lonely  dwellings  on  mountains,  on  the 
Be3<oasts,  and  in  woods  and  cavcs.^ 

Romuald  and  Gerbert  presented  a  singular  contrast 
in  Ravenna.  The  latter,  intriguing  and  ambitious,  a 
great  scholar,  an  accomplished  mathematician,  might 
look  with  compassion  on  the  hermit  who  was  scarcely 
able  to  read  the  Psalter,  and  who  strove  to  find  the 
highest  attainment  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  waste 

'  Damianua,  Viia  S.  Hemaaidi,  and  Annat.  CairuUd.,  torn.  L  In 
Romuald  the  order  of  CsnuildoU  honours  iu  foundor;  he  is  slid  to 
have  died  Id  id37,  at  the  age  of  izo  years.  He  and  S.  Nilus  are 
diaract  eristic  figures  of  the  tenth  centniy,  the  age  of  the  reiuuMance  of 
□uutyrdom. 
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of  mystic  ignorance.  The  most  renowned  princ 
however,  sat  at  the  feet  of  Romuald  and  humt 
listened  to  his  discourse ;  and  the  same  Otto  who, 
admiration  for  the  genius  of  his  tutor,  had-writt 
him  letters  addressed,  "To  the  most  wise  Gerbe 
crowned  in  the  three  classes  of  philosophy,"  f 
prostrate  before  the  ignorant  hermit,  reverently  kiss 
his  cowl,  and  stretched  himself,  a  penitent,  on  1 
hard  bed  of  rushes.  Gerbert  meanwhile  had  or 
retained  the  Archbishopric  of  Ravenna  for  a  ye 
when  fortune  raised  him  to  the  sacred  chair,  and  1 
pupil  proved  that  the  instruction  of  so  great  a  teach 
had  not  been  thrown  away.' 

His  appointment  did  honour  to  Otto,  and  reflect 

shame  on  the  Roman  clergy.     The  genius  of  the  n 

Pope,  who  had  formerly  so  severely  criticised  t 

ignorance  of  his  predecessors,  only  caused  the  dai 

ness  of  Rome  to  appear  the  denser.     Gerbert  v, 

syiirsiet    ordained  in  the  beginning  of  April  999.    He  bolt 

A-Ms^    took  the  name  of  the  Pope  who  was  revered  as  mi 

K»3-         holy,  but  had  already  become  mythical ;   Sylves 

the  Second  saw  in  Otto  a  second  Constantine,  a 

the  choice  of  a  name  was  not  merely  accidental,  sii 

friendship  and  gratitude  united  teacher   and   puj 

.This  ideal    alliance  between  Papacy  and  Empi 

>  Baion.,  A.  999,  calls  him  homintm  aliegui  asttdum,  el  in  grot 
SI  Primipum  insiHuandi  maximum  artifiiem,  tania  stdi  (uf  U 
faiear)  indigidssanum.  His  artifices  and  his  character  have  bran 
the  "  necromancer  "  whh  undeserved  reproach  ;  and  the  Amial,  J 
alieadr  VKji  that  be  ought  by  ri^t  to  be  ciclnded  from  the  lii 
Popes.  Even  Herm.  Contr.  (A.  looo}  calls  him  strulari  liltcrat 
nimium  dtditia.  His  verse  od  Rheims,  Ravenna,  and  Roice  is 
known;  stamlilab R,  Gerberlta ad R., fctt fa^viget R. 
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which  Otto  had  striven  to  attain  through  his  cousin, 
Gregory  the  Fifth,  was  now  to  be  realised  under  the 
new  Sylvester.  Believers  in  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  might  well  tell  the  Emperor  that  the  name 
Sylvester  pointed  to  the  restoration  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  and  to  fresh  donations.  The  satire  of  the 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  reminded 
Otto  that  immediately  after  the  donation  Constantine 
had  resigned  the  Eternal  City  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  and  had  himself  retired  to  a  corner  of  Europe 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  Otto,  on  the  contrary;*- 
desired  to  make  Rome  the  Imperial  residence,  and  to 
be  the  creator  of  a  new  universal  monarchy.  The  J*"j^*"L 
ideal  of  Charles  hovered  before  his  eyes.  The  in-  otio  IIL 
experienced  youth  was,  however,  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving any  political  system  such  as  was  necessary 
for  the  Germanic-Roman  west  His  Greek  education 
had  alienated  him  from  the  north ;  and  instead  of 
considering,  as  Charles  had  done,  that  Rome — fallen 
for  ever  politically  —  was  merely  the  source  of  his 
Imperial  majesty,  the  seat  of  the  Church  over  which 
he  ruled — instead  of  establishing  the  centre  of  the 
Empire  in  Germany,  Otto  desired  to  exalt  Rome  • 
again  into  the  seat  of  Imperial  residence.  The 
thought  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Roman  Church,  by  a  series  of  conflicts,  to  the  level 
of  a  Patriarchate,  such  as  the  Church  of  Byzantium, 
never  crossed  his  brain.  The  boundaries  of  Church- 
and  State  were  confused  in  his  imagination,  and  with 
the  despotic  principles  of  Justinian,  he  united  recol- 
lections of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
The  energy  of  Germany  had  saved  the  Papacy  from 
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niin,  and  had  reconquered  Rome;  and  tJie  nobil 
who,  more  practical  than  Otto  himsdf,  had  sou^i 
limit  his  dominion  to  the  measure  possessed 
Alberlc,  the  Emperor  believed  himself  to  have  s 
dued.  Having  sent  to  ihe  gallows  the  patriots  t 
had  striven  to  acquire  a  slight  importance  for 
Eternal  City,  Otto  appeared  like  Augustus  alter 
victory  of  Actium,  and  his  extravagant  ins^nat 
invested  ruined  Rome  with  the  proportions  of 
universe.  He  dreamed  of  extending  hts  rule 
C%sar  over  foreign  nations,  and  of  restoring 
Roman  Empire  On  one  of  his  leaden  seals  Ro 
appears  as  a  woman,  veiled,  bearing  shield  and  lar 
and  surrounded  by  the  inscription,  Rgnovaiio  Impi 
Romani}  With  deliberate  ostentation  he  revived  1 
ancient  idea  of  the  Republic  ;  he  even  spoke 
increasing  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  1 
Senate.  He  called  himself  by  preference  Empe 
of  the  Romans,  but  also  Consul  of  the  Roman  Sen, 
and  people ;  and  had  he  lived  longer  he  would  hi 
restored  the  Senate.*  Although  no  document 
forms  us,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  gave  soi 
kind  of  civic  constitution  to  the  Romans.  The  pov 
of  the  nobility  had  already  become  too  peat ;  ( 

'  Muratoci,  Jalif.,  v.  556. 

■  DecrelHOt  de  mcindaulit  injuilit  rentm  ecrUsiar.  aiumati 
{Htg.  Farf.,  n.  244,  20  Sept.  998):  Otla  Dei  grot.  Rgmaaor.  FA 
AUG.  COS.  S.P.Q.R.  Arckitpiteopis,  Aidatiha,  Marehitmi. 
Comilibut  il  cunctis  Judicibus  in  Hilaiiam  censtitutii.  So  I  raid  i 
the  original  Faib  MS.,  and  expand  not  CansuSius,  u  Giesebr* 
does,  who  believes  (hat  Otto  had  placed  consuls  at  the  head  of  a  nc 
constituted  senate,  but  Consul  Senalui  Papuliqut  Jiomani.  The  C 
is  written  in  majuscule,  like  IMP.  AUG.,  and  S.P.Q.R.  in  mi 
■mailer  characteis. 
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Emperor  was  forced  to  condone  it  In  a  time  when 
the  rights  of  corporations  assumed  decided  form,  and 
the  power  of  the  soverei^  was  in  no  wise  absolute, 
the  city  could  not  have  remained  without  its  own 
municipal  constitution.  The  Emperor  or  Pope 
appointed  the  leaders,  but  the  rights  of  the  civic 
corporation  were  safely  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

Otto  now  revived  the  pedantic  forms  of  the  Greek  He  mr. 
court  He  bridged  over  the  chasm  which  happily  i^„,geK 
separated  Rome  from  the  despotism  of  the  Byzan-  ^?^^ 
tines,  and,  clothing  himself  in  Eastern  splendour, 
incurred  the  censure  of  his  serious  fellow-countrymea 
The  Emperor,  says  a  German  historian,  desired  to 
restore  the  obsolete  customs  of  the  Romans,  and  did 
many  things  which  were  differently  judged.  He  was 
accustomed  to  sit  alone  at  a  semi-circular  table,  and 
on  a  throne  higher  than  the  seats  of  those  around 
him.'  Gerbert  encouraged  the  Emperor's  enthusiasm 
for  all  things  Greek,  Before  his  elevation  to  the 
Papacy,  the  Prince,  athirst  for  knowledge,  earnestly 
implored  his  tutor  to  instruct  him  in  classic  literature 
and  the  courtier  had  answered  that  "  He  knew  not 
by  what  divine  secret  it  had  come  to  pass  that  Otto, 
by  birth  a  Greek,  by  Imperial  power  a  Roman, 
claimed,  as  it  were,  by  hereditary  right  the  treasures 
of  both  Greek  and  Roman  wisdom."  The  nature  of 
the  gifted  youth  was  thus  corrupted  by  flattery.'    ln^^^^ 

>  Thietnuu,  Citvn.,  W.  19  ;  Attnal.  Saxo  A,  1000, 
'  Ep.  1 53 1  volumMS  vei  Saxanitam  rustiatatan  oMtrrrert,  std 
GratitcaM  tuttnim  svUiHtaitm^-pivvoran,  and  now  the  tiaim.—- 
Sfi.  154:  uU  Mtieia  fmd  dnnnum  cxfirimilw,  mm  lieme  gmtrt 
Grattu,  Imprria  Rrmanitt  qtiasi  htrtiiilane  Jtirt  theiaurot  tOi 
Graca  at  Remana  nptlit  sapUnlia.      And  the  Prafai.   ad  Qiten. 
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order  to  win  his  favour  the  courtiers  affected  Gn 
manners,  and,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  ev 
in  the  present  day,  French  is  stammered  at  eve 
German  court,  so  in  the  time  of  Otto  German  knigl 
and  heroes  tried  to  stammer  Greek ;  so  early  is  t 
date  at  which  the  pitiable  passion  of  Germans, 
falsify  their  own  nature  by  the  adoption  of  forei 
superficialities,  shows  itself.  Among  the  signatui 
of  Otto's  German  judges  we  still  discover  the  naa 
of  Siegfried  and  Walther  written  in  Greek  characte 
in  the  same  way  as  Latin  sentences  were  written 
Greek  letters  according  to  the  fashion  which  p 
vailed  in  Rome  and  Ravenna  during  the  Byzanti 
period. 

Otto  studied  the  ceremonial  of  the  Byzanti 
court,  with  which  he,  the  son  of  a  Greek,  wished 
ally  himself  by  marriage.  Probably  for  his  use, 
[  Latin  formulary  was  compiled,  which  is  partly  deriv 
from  the  "Origines"  of  Isidore,  and  partly  agn 
with  the  Book  of  Ceremonies  of  Constantine  PorpI 
rogenitus.  The  Byzantine  dignities  are  here  describ 
with  antiquarian  learning,  and  are  applied  to  Ron 

Imfi.  in  laeiim  Perphyrii  a  se  il/uslratum  (Mabillon,  Vtl.  AmttU. 
133) :  Ne  sacrum  palalium  torfuisse  pulcl  Italia,  el  nt  si  solamjc 

'  Thus  at  the  foot  of  the  riacimni  of  Pavia  of  Oct.  14th,  10 
Sigefrtdus  Judtjc  Palalii  CTrHtPHAOrC ;  and  thus  WaL 
OTAAeAPT  (Marat.,  Ani.  Esttn.,  i.  126).  In  looz  the  Prefect 
the  city  signs  a.  legal  document ;  CTE^ANO  nPE^EKTTOC  OTI 
PO :  ME.  Undcmealb,  however,  ^mplf  and  intelligibly,  Bentdi. 
tubiJi  viro :  Baiduinus  tuiili  vire:  MS.  Vatican.,  8043,  of  Galli 
Less  surpti^ng  are  such  Greek  tignatures  in  Naples  at  this  peri 
lee  the  many  documents  of  tsec  x.  in  the  M«nuin.  Regiilftafiolii 
Arthivii. 
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and  the  fantastic  vestments  of  the  Emperor,  the  ten 
different    crowns,  are    enumerated    and    explained. 
According  to  the  statements  of  the  unknown  author, 
these  were  crowns  of  ivy,  olive  leaves,  poplar  branches, 
oak    and    laurel,  the    mitra  of   Janus,  the  Trojan 
Frigium  of  Paris,  the   Iron   Crown  (in  token  that 
Pompey,  Julius,  Octavian,  and  Trajan  had  conquered 
the  world  with  the  sword),  the  crown  of  peacock's 
feathers;  lastly,  the  golden  crown  set  with  precious 
stones,  which  Diocletian    had    borrowed  from   the 
Persian    kings,  and  on   which  ran  the  inscription, 
"  Roma  caput  mundi   regit    orbis  frena    rotundiP  * 
Horses,    weapons,    musical    instruments,    even    the 
eunuchs,  are  described ;  the  various  kinds  of  triumphs 
are  distinguished    "  No  dignity,  no  power,  no  living 
soul  in  the  Roman  world,  not   even  the    exalted 
Monokrator,  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  Capitol  of 
Saturn,  the  Head  of  the  World,  otherwise  than  in 
white  raiment    The  Sole  Ruler  must  assume  the 
white  robe  in  the  Mutatorium  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
must  advance  to  the  Golden  Capitol  surrounded  by    ' 
all  kinds  of  musicians,  while  receiving  acclamations  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and    Latin    from    the    bystanders. 
There  all  must  bow  three  times  to  the  earth  before 
him,  and  entreat  God,  who  has  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  world,  to  preserve  his  health."  * 

1  Graphia  aurea  Urb,  Rom,  The  legend  Roma  caput  mundi^  a 
customary  phrase  of  that  time,  was  since  then  borne  by  the  coins  of 
the  Roman  Senate.  The  iron  crown  is  that  of  Lombardy  ;  the  silver 
crown  of  Aachen  is  wanting ;  the  third  one,  of  gold,  is  the  Imperial. 
Concerning  these  three  crowns,  see  Sigonius  de  Regno,  vii.  288. 

^  Ozanam  quotes  in  this  connection  an  extract  from  Const,  Porphyr., 
i.    app :    Ingressus  Justiniam   in   urbem    Constantin. :   Miimi9aM 
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Otto,  howevcTr  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  read- 
ily of  this  antique  pageantry  ia  the  Bocdc  of  Cere- 
monies. Hb  fantastic  whims  osntributcd  m  great 
degree  to  noorish  the  vain  ideas  cherished  by  the 
Romans  of  the  eternal  capital  of  the  world.  Deluded 
enthusiasts  might  comfort  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
their  civic  freedom  by  the  thought  that  Hui^ary, 
Poland,  the  north  of  Spain,  Germasy  itself  were 
provinces  of  Rome,  that  they  themselves  were  i»o- 
consuls  of  these  provinces.  The  ignorant  aiistooats 
scarcely  smiled  over  the  youthful  foibles  of  liie 
Emperor,  who  flattered  their  national  pride.  They 
thronged  eagerly  forward  to  obtain  the  offices  in  tbc 
court  and  Militia  offered  them  by  Otta  If  the 
Emperor  did  not  create  tribunes  of  the  people, 
consuls,  dictators,  and  senators,  nevertheless  other 
oi^cials  with  high  sounding  names  were  found  at  his 
court  —  Protovestiarii,  Protoscriniarii,  Lc^othetse, 
Archilogothetae,  Protospatharti,  as  in  Constantinople; 
r  The  new  title  of  Prefect  of  the  Fleet  was  borne  by 
Gregory  of  Tusculum.  In  consequence  of  the  decline 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state  the  papal  navat  station  at 
Ostia  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Otto  the  Third,  intend- 
ing to  create  a  Roman  navy,  hastened  to  further  his 
purpose  by  the  appointment  of  an  admiral.' 

ta/itariKoi,  irpttTturoptt,  al  lirrik  irxoXai,  jml  fttr'  atroii  TfiBoSroi,  nl 
Mi/iirrtT,  rirrti  /MTik  \tvKirr  x^"^^-'-  ^'^  ^'  P^^^oge,  kebraSet,  grttt, 
tt  laHrufausta  atdamaitiibus,  I  [ect^iac  the  cortiinued  existence  of  the 
Rotnan  Jews  as  a  Schola. 

'  Stg.  Farf.,  n,  470.  Document  concenuDg  the  Cell*  Minionii, 
l6th  Decetnbei  999  :  Gtrarde  p-d  da  inrlita  ctmit»  a/fm  imfcriMH 
mHUia  magittrei  Gngana  txc*ll*M.  virB  fa  dt  tmxulaita  tOfm 
prmftcto  natiaUi   Gngvne  virp  ciar,   fui  miccimu  mljtti  vtitrnvrU 
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More  importaQt  was  the  order  of  Patricius,  which, 
in  order  to  flatter  the  Romans,  he  seems  to  have 
revived,  for  the  title  possessed  a  special  signifkance 
for  the  people:  It  was  a  title  occasionally  borne  by 
the  Roman  nobles,  perhaps  merely  as  a  distinction 
bestowed  by  the  first  Otto,  according  to  the  example 
set  by  the  Greek  Emperor,'  Otto  the  Third,  how- Patridw. 
ever,  invested  it  with  a  still  higher  importance — the 
solemn  ceremonial  of  appointing  a  Patricius  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Graphia.  The  Frotospatharius  and  the 
Prefect  lead  the  future  Patricius  to  the  Eoiperoc 
The  candidate  kisses  the  Emperor's  feet,  knees,  and 
mouth;  he  farther  kisses  all  Romans  present,  who 
lud  him  welcome.  The  Emperor  then  appoints  him 
his  assistant,  judge,  and  defender  in  matters  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  and  the  poor,  invests  him  with  the 
mantle,  places  a  ring  on  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand,  and  sets  a  gold  circlet  on  his  head.'  Ziazo  is 
mentioned  as  the  first  Patricius  of  Otto's  time;  *  but 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  we  find 
John  "  Patricius  of  the  city  of  Rome,"  where  in  his 

iocri  palatii;  AUtriet  filit  grtgorii  atju*  imp^ialit  PalatU 
magistm. 

'  To  FuntuEri,  ii,  rj,  where,  A.  967,  a  dux  Joh.  catml  et  pairitiui 
\a  mentioned,  odd  the  &mans  Ronuui  deed  of  gift  of  975  (Mittirclli,  i. 
ap.  41,  p.  97),  l^B^ed  Baudittta  patriliui  a  Slefamm  ragntus  scrifsi. 

'  The  well-known  formula  :  Qualiter patrieitt!  lil  fatitndia. 

'  Ziazo  {Zacius,  Zaius)  appears  to  be  an  Italian  vuIgarisatioD  of  ft 
Gennan  name,  for  Aio  ii  the  German  Albert  The  brother  of  Count 
Frederick,  resident  near  Ilalberstadt,  was  called  Ciaio  [Wilmanns, 
OM  77.,  p.  ig).  Otto  III.  mentions  nattri  fidelis  dilerli  el  fatridi 
Ramcawnm  Ztai  m  a  docoment  addreued  la  the  Biihop  of  Vicenza, 
July  igth,  loot,  aa.  imitr  AlioKtim  et  AriUmm  (Bohmei,  Atta  Zmf. 
Seltela^^). 
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own  palace  he  holds  a  Placitum.  Crescentius,  Prefect 
of  the  city,  stood  by  his  side — ^the  Patridus  occupyii^ 
however,  the  foremost  place.*  There  was  a  suggestion 
of  rebellion  in  the  ofRce,  which  had  a  charm  for  the 
Romans,  since  the  Roman  magnates  who  had  fought 
against  papal  and  imperial  authority  had  invariably 
called  themselves  Patricius.  It  was,  therefore,  after- 
wards  obscured  by  the  dignity  of  the  Prefect,  the 
importance  of  which  office  Otto  the  Third  seems  also 
to  have  exalted.  In  the  years  955  and  956  the  City 
Prefect  of  Prefect,  who  has  remained  out  of  sight  during  the 
^'^'  Carolingian  period,  again  appears.  His  position  soon 
becomes  more  important,  since  we  see  him  as  the 
special  representative  of  Imperial  authority,  invested 
with  the  eagle  and  sword,  and  exercising  the  penal 
jurisdiction  in  the  city  and  its  territory.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  the  permanent  advocate  of  the 
Church,  endowed  with  judicial  power. 

5.  Beginning  of  Sylvester's  Pontificate — Donation  of 
Otto  III. — Earliest  presage  of  the  Crusades — 
Hungary  becomes  a  Province  of  the  Roman 
Church—  Otto  III.  on  the  Avkntine — His  Mysti- 
cism— He  returns  to  Germany — Revisits  Italy  in 

THE   YEAR  lOOO — DIFFICULT   POSITION   OF  SyLVESTKR 

11. — The  Basilica  of  S.  Adalbert  on  the  Island  in 
THE  Tiber. 

TbepwNi      Sylvester  the  Second  meanwhile  gave  evidence  of 
Sjiresur    the  spirit  in  which  he  meant  to  rule.    He  compelled 

^  ■  Seg.  Far/.,  649  ;  Galletti,  del.  Prim.,  xxvL  ;  PUdtam  of  the  ye«r 

1003.     It  is  signed  Gist  hjjek.  Demini  grot.  Ratittautr,  patriemi,  «nd 
next  tqr  Crtte.  Dcm.  gr.  Urbii  prt/ulta. 
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Robert,  the  French  king,  to  break  off  an  uncanonical 
marriage;  he  excommunicated  the  rebellious  Lom- 
bard, Ardutn.  The  bishops  were  informed  that  the 
new  Pope  was  resolved  severely  to  punish  simony 
and  unchastity,  in  order  that  the  episcopal  office 
should  again  stand  spotless  above  the  authority  of 
kings,  which  it  as  far  outshone  as  the  splendour  of 
gold  outshone  common  lead.'  Sylvester  found  ready 
support  from  Otto  in  every  matter  concerning  the 
furtherance  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms  planned  by 
Gregory  the  Fifth.  The  Emperor  was  necessary  to 
the  Pope  alike  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble 
aim,  and  to  uphold  him  in  Rome.  While  Sylvester 
resolved  to  found  a  new  temporal  supremacy  for  the 
Papacy,  he  saw  beside  him  a  young  Emperor  eager 
for  fame,  intoxicated  hy  the  ideal  of  ancient  splendour, 
and  hopeful  of  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  Empire; 
The  relationship  of  the  worldly-wise  master  and  his 
romantic  pupil  is,  consequently,  in  the  highest  degree 
remarkable,  for  at  bottom  their  ideas  were  at  variance. 
Otto  the  Third  undoubtedly  felt  that  he  was  Emperor, 
that  he  had  made  two  Popes,  and  that  he  must  follow 
in  the  path  of  his  grandfather.  He  announced  these 
principles  when  he  graciously  presented  the  Pope 
with  eight  counties  claimed  by  the  Church  in  the 
Romagna.  He  declared  Rome  the  capital  of  the 
world,  the  Roman  Church  the  Mother  of  Christianity, 
but  asserted  that,  in  squandering  the  ecclesiastical 
property  for  gold,  the  Popes  had  diminished  her 
prestige.     He  further   maintained  that,  in  the  con< 

*  Serma  Geritrti  dt  htfarmalieHe  Eftscafertim,  in  Mabfllon,  Vet. 
Aitakcla,  u.  317,    Tbe  dme  of  Gregor}'  VII.  la  foreshadowed. 
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fused  state  of  the  law,  the  Popes;  in  virtoe  of  the 
's  pretended  Donation  of  Constantine,  had  usurped  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  bad  invented  an  equally  felse 
Donation  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  despised  these 
fictions,  but  nevertheless  presented  bis  hrtor,  wfaoai 
he  had  made  Pope,  with  the  counties  of  Pesaro,  Fsao, 
Sinigaglia,  Ancona,  Fossombrone,  Cagli,  Jesi,  and 
Osimo.  This  declaration,  which  was  probably  made 
at  the  instigation  of  earnest  men,  his  chancellors^ 
showed  a  consciousness  of  Imperial  majesty  which 
may  well  have  struck  Sylvester  with  dismay,*- 

The  Pope  avoided,  however,  disturbing  the  dierished 
dreams  of  the  noble  youth,  for  in  raising  his  tutor  to 
the  Papacy,  Otto  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  pontiff  wito 
would  further  his  ideas,  and  death  alone  prevented  a 
bitter  disillusion.  Sylvester  hoped  to  educate  the 
young  idealist,  and  under  his  rule  entirely  to  restore 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  agreed  to  the  project  of 
making  Rome  the  permanent  imperial  residence,  since 
the  Emperor's  presence  formed  a  safeguard  against 
rebellion.     He  flattered  Otto  in  every  way.     He  was 

>  Rtmam.  t^ut  miaidi  profitemvr,  in  Ducheme,  U,  73,  where  tbe 
diplocpa  is  falsely  called  Decrelum  EUctumis  Silvestri  It,  Pa^  tnd 
others  dispute  its  authenticity.  Miuatoii,  Peiti,  Gieiebrecht,  G&iiret 
accept  it.  Tlie  principles  of  the  diplmia  agree  with  the  £(7c^  oVA*^ 
Pettit.  )  the  squandering  of  their  preiogathes  by  the  Pope*  was 
censured  by  Sjtlvester  himself  in  the  feudal  diploma  of  Terjaciiw ; 
their  tone  ani!  character  belong  to  the  time.  The  gift  of  eight  couotiel 
vettrvm  ab  amortm  is  again  mentioned  by  Otto  in  Efist.  Gtrh. ,  15& 
These  cities  had  hitherto  been  administered  by  Hugo  of  Ttucany 
together  with  Spoleto  and  CaineiuiOt  LA«  thes«  the  Romagns 
belonged  to  the  Empire.  The  strong  attack  on  the  q>uriomness  of 
the  Donation  of  ConstantiQe  i*  very  strikiDg,  in  Otto's  mouth,  in 
coiksideration  of  the  time,  although  not  nnpoaiible. 
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the  universal  monarch,  to  whom  Italy  and  Germany, 
France  and  Slavonia  yielded  obedience,  wiser  than 
the  Greeks,  himself  of  Greek  ancestry.  Ry  speeches 
such  as  these  he  Inflamed  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  who  lay  at  the  same  time  under  the  spell  both 
of  antiquity  and  monasticism. 

Exalted  by  education  above  the  level  of  his  age, 
Sylvester  nevertheless  shared  many  of  its  character- 
istics.    It  is  singular  that  the  first  summons  issued  to  First 
Christendom  for  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem  from  the  ^  uie 
hands  of  the  infidels  came  from  him.'     Church  and  ^J^fj^ 
State  celebrated  fresh  triumphs,  compensation  for  the  chiisua- 
loss  of  Bulgaria  was  found  in  the  conversion  of  Sar- 
matia,  Poland  became  Romanised,  and  the  savage 
Hungarians,  only  a  short  time  before  the  most  ruth- 
less spoilers  of  Italy,  now  restrained  by  German  arms, 
submitted  to  the  Roman  faith  and  to  German  institu- 
tions  both   in   Church   and    State.     Anastasius,  or 
Astarik,    envoy    of    the    shrewd     prince,    Stephen, 
appeared  before  Sylvester  to  receive  for  his  master 
the  royal  dignity  as  a  reward  for  the  conversion  of 
Hungary.    The  Pope  joyfully  placed  a  crown  in  the  The  crown 
hands  of  the  envoy.     Otto,  who  hoped  in  the  new  ™™' 
sovereign   to  gain   another  vassal  for  the   Empire, 
acquiesced  in  the  transaction ;  but  since  the  royal 
dignity  was  conferred  through  papal  consecration  in 
Rome,  it  appeared  to  the  recipient  to  emanate  from 
the  power  of  the  Church.    The  Pope,  who  already 
possessed  the  right  of  crowning  the  Emperor,  for  the 

'  Gerberte,  Sp.  38 :  Sx  persima  HUrvsaUm  deeastaia,  lairtiersaii 
tKlesiii.  Eniten  trgo  miles  Christi,  tsle  ngitifar  el  cgmfugnatar,  et 
^tud  armis  nejuii,  cimiilii  et  vpum  auxilia  oibvmL 
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first  time  invested  a  foreign  prince  with  the  diadem 
as  a  gift  of  Peter>  Henceforward  the  city  gave 
shelter  to  peaceful  Magyars,  for  whom  Stephen  built 
a  pilgrim-house  near  S.  Peter's.  At  the  same  time 
the  King  founded  a  seminary  for  Hungarian  priests 
— a  building  which  was  afterwards  united  with  the 
German  College.  The  first  Hungarian  King  is  still 
honoured  in  the  church  of  S.  Stefano  d^li  Ungari, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  earlier  house  for  pilgrims 
near  S.  Peter's.  The  Hungarian  church,  however,  is 
S,  Stefano  in  Piscinula,  in  the  region  Parione,  where 
the  ancient  college  dedicated  to  the  Protomartyr 
Stephen  must  formerly  have  stood. 

The  conversion  of  Hungary  was  the  result  of  the 

mission  of  Adalbert,  whom  Otto  now  began  to  idealise 

as  his  patron  saint.     In  his  devotion  to  the  monastery 

on  the  Aventine  where  Adalbert  had  dwelt,  he  addoj 

to  its  property,  and  presented  to  it,  as  a  covering  for 

the  altar,  the  mantle,  embroidered  with  apocalyptic 

figures,  which  he  had  worn  at  his  coronation.'     He 

Otio's        established  his   Imperial  fortress  in  a  neighbouring 

f^u^     building,  and  dated  some  documents  thence  as  from 

onihe        the  "Palace  beside  the  monastery."*     None  of  the 

Falaiine.  ' 

>  The  crown,  with  which  Slephen  I.  was  crowned  in  loot,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  the  Hungarians  carried  off  and  hid  in  1848,  and 
which  was  oTterwards  discovered  as  a  treasure.  The  diploma  of 
Sylvester  for  Stephen  is  given  in  Catlts  Annal.  Atatria,  t.  399. 

*  The  diploma  of  Otto  III.  for  this  monastery  is  given  by  Neiim  ',  it 
has  no  date,  but  nevertheless  appears  genuine.  355  tiny  gold  bcllt 
in  the  fonn  of  pomegranates  hung  on  the  fringe  of  the  coronation 
mantle,  as  on  the  mantle  of  the  Jewish  High-piiest  \  it  displayed  ■ 
golden  todiac  glittering  with  precious  stones — Grafihia, 

•  They  are  of  Nov.  isl,  looo,  for  Vertelli :  aetum  Rama  in  PaUttia 
Manasttrie  (Mon.  Hist.  Folria,  i.  33S,  339).     The  well-known  road- 
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hills  of  Rome  was  more  animated  at  this  time  than 
the  now  utterly  deserted  Aventine,  Besides  the  con- 
vents of  S.  Maria  and  S.  Bonifazio  and  the  Imperial 
fortress,  constantly  filled  with  holy  men  and  women 
and  distinguished  guests,  there  were  several  sumptu- 
ous palaces,  and  the  air  was  considered  peculiarly 
healthy.' 

While  Otto  assumed  the  names  of  ancient  Roman 
triumphators,  such  as  Italicus,  Saxonicus,  and  Ro- 
manus,  he  at  the  same  time  called  himself  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Apostle,  and  deemed  the 
work  of  bringing  prosperity  to  the  Church  of  God  as 
well  as  to  the  Empire  and  the  Republic  of  the  Roman 
people  to  be  his  highest  mission.'  Inspired  by  these  Mjntic  ten- 
ideas  he  sank  from  time  to  time  into  fits  of  mystic  aiollL 
abstraction.  Greece  and  Rome  raised  his  spirit  to 
the  realm  of  the  ideal,  but  monks  ensnared  and  drew 
it  back  within  the  province  of  monastic  faith.  Thus 
the  imaginative  spirit  of  the  Imperial  youth  wavered 

ing  in  Faiatie  Montis  is  to  be  rejected.  As  on  other  Qccxaara  doca- 
ments  were  dated  in  Falatio  1,  Petri  or  afud.  i.  P.,  so  here  wu 
■neanl:  in  Pal.  Meaasltrii,  but  barloiously  written  Patatie  Mimasterie. 

'  In  Avmtino  mentc,  gm  pra  eeltris  illitis  tiriis  mentibtis  ada 
daoms  kabti,  ti  sua  positionis  tu/men  lollcni  ailivet  firvores  aurarum 
algore  lolerabilts  rtddil,  it  habiltm  in  se  habilaiianein  /aeil.  Vita  S. 
Odiliems  (Atla  S.  Bened.  VIII.,  i.  698). 

'  Diploma  of  May  7th,  999,  in  which  he  presents  Leo,  Bishop  of 
VercelU,  with  this  dty  and  county,  cum  emni  publica  paliilatt  in  per- 
feluum,  vl  lihtn  It  secure  ptrmanenti  Dei  tccltsia,  firesfierelurnestrum 
imp.  Iriumphit  corma  nostra  militia  pn^getur  petentia  poptdi  RoBUoU 
et  restitatatur  respublica.  Hist.  Pair.  Men.,  L  cxciii  3^5.  A 
diploma  of  Otto  III.  for  S.  Maria  in  Pomposa,  A.  looi,  Ravenna  V. 
Kat.  Dei.  Ind.  XV. ,  begins  :  in  nom  s.  et  ituiividua  Trinitatii  Otta  III. 
serous  ApoUalarum  (Federici,  i.  148),  like  the  preceding  deed  of  gift  to 
Sylvester.— Ofl'*  ///  ttrvusjeat  Christi,  in  Wilmanns,  p.  138. 
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to  and  fro  between  the  dreams  of  Csesarism  and  the 
renunciation  of  the  penitent    He  shut  himself  up  for 
fourteen  days  in  a  hermit's  odl  at  S.  Clemente  in 
Rome  with  Franco,  the  young  Bishop  of  Worms, 
then  went  in  the  summer  to  Benevento,  and  again 
mortified  the  flesh  in  the  monastery  of  S  Benedict  at 
Subiaco,'     He   thence  proceeded  to   Farfa,  accom- 
panied by  the  Pope,  by  Roman  nobles,  and  by  his 
favourite,  Hugo  of  Tuscany.     He  desired  to  return 
to  Germany,  and  while  at   Farfa  apparently  made 
provision  for  the  administration  of  Italy  during  his 
absence,  appointing   Hugo   his  viceroy,'     Saddened 
by  the  loss  of  his  aunt  Matilda,  who  in  his  absence 
had   conducted   the   government   in   Germany  with 
power  and  wisdom,  troubled  by  the  death  of  Franco 
in  Rome,  still  grieving  for  Adalbert  and  Gr^ory  the 
Otto  III.     Fifth,  Otto  left  the  Eternal  City  in  December  999. 
R^a,     He   was   himself  ill,   and    soon    after   suflered    the 
iheendof   further  loss  of  hls  grandmother,  the  Empress  Adelaide 
The  affairs  of  Germany  demanded  his  presence  :  the 
,^j-   t  '^^dreaded  year  1000  was  at  hand,  and  he  had  vowed  a 
'■ '  1  i         pilgrimage   to  Adalbert's   grave.     He  took   se\^eral 
'■^  Romans  with  him,  the  Fatriclus  Ziazo  and  some  car- 

dinals, while  Sylvester,  filled  with  terror,  remained 
behind  in  Rome.     The  Pope  sent  letters  after  Otto 

'  Quantiam  spelutuam  Juila  t.  Clem.  kcL  tUan  enmlis  intrtaitnatt 
— qtuUuordtcim  dits  li^tumnU — Vila  BureartH,  c.  3.  A  dipdoma  of 
Otto  is  dated  3  Id.  Amg.  999  actim  SvHaciiti  S.  Benediclo,  Mnnt., 
Ani.,  V.  615- 

'  Privileg.  for  Faife,  5  Nnt.  Octebr.  (999}.  Qaaliter  tm  qmadttm  dit 
Romam  exetmJts  pro  ralitmnda  A^MVii— {MabiU.,  Anttal.  Ben., 
iv.  694,  App.).  Id  Ep.  Cerb.,  v$%.  Otto  calls  Hugo  exptesslj 
neilrum  Itgattim, 
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imploring  him  to  return.  "  I  am  filled  with  reverent 
love  to  thee,"  answered  the  Emperor, "  but  necessity 
compels  me,  and  the  air  of  Itoly  is  hurtful  to  my 
health.  I  part  from  thee  only  in  the  body,  in  the 
spirit  I  am  always  with  thee,  and  I  leave  the  princes 
of  Italy  for  thy  defence."' 

The  conqueror  of  Crescentius,  the  restorer  of  the 
Papacy  and  of  the  Empire,  was  greeted  by  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  mth  astonishment 
From  the  festivals  at  Regenaburg  be  hastened  on  to 
Gnesen.  He  founded  there  the  ArchtMsbopric  of 
Poland,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Aachen. 
Here  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  Charle*,  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  naxUttt, 
whom  the  young  enthusiast  aspired  to  Tc»em\AK,  sat 
entombed.*  The  sight  of  the  renuim  '/f  hi»  yjKUt 
predecessor  does  not  appear  to  have  tnfM0A  with  It 
the  consciousness  that  he  himself  had  f'jTVt.\cK!\  the 
path  prescribed  by  Charles  for  the  kings  of  (ivmutty. 

Otto  was  back  in  Italy  in  June.  The  th'Muin'Hh' 
year  of  the  Christian  era  had  begun,  and  the  w^ld, 
contrary  to  the  superstitious  expectation  of  mankindr- 
had  not  perished.  The  eleventh  century,  on  the 
contrary,  was  to  prove  fruitful  of  blessing  rather  than 

^Ep.  Gerb.,  15S. 

*  Chren,  IfmaiKout,  uL  c.  33.  AcoMdiiig  to  tlus  mythiial 
ucouot.  Otto  clothed  the  doul  in  s  white  mutle,  h«d  the  tip  of  hk 
nose  replaced  in  gold,  and  took  a  tooth  and  a  ctoss  with  him  u 
amuleta.  The  dead,  however,  appeared  to  Otto  in  a  dream,  and 
prophesied  his  speedy  death.  The  legend  that  Charles  the  Great  had 
ben  buried  sitting  on  a  golden  throne,  and  was  thui  fonnd  aa  a 
niommy  by  Olto  III.,  has  been  utterly  refilled  by  Theod.  lindner  in 
the  Prwa.  Jahr1>.,  1873,  xxxi.  431,  and  in  Fantha^.  «tr  Dttittch, 
G«ch.,  xix.  a,  1879,  p.  181. 

VOL.  III.  2  " 
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of  ruin  to  mankind.     While  Otto  spent  the  summer 
in  Lombardy,  the  spirit  of  revolt  again  raised  its  head 
in   Rome.    The  Sabina  set  the  Pope  at  defiance. 
From  Horta,  whither  he   had  gone  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  a  threatened  insurrection  com- 
pelled him  hurriedly  to  fly  to  Rome.*    He  urgently 
entreated    the    young    Emperor    to   return.      Otto, 
Oitolll.     informed  by  Gregory  of  Tusculum  of  the  dangerous 
Rome  in     condition  of  affairs  awaiting  him,  entered  the  city  at 
,ooJ"     the  head  of  an  army  in  October.     He  was  accom- 
panied by  German  bishops  and  by  the  Dukes  Henry 
of  Bavaria,  Otto  of  Lower  Lorraine,  and    Hugo  of 
Tuscany.      He  took  up  his  abode  in  his    fortress 
on  the  Aventine,  which  he  resolved  to  make  his 
Otto  IIL     permanent  dwelling.     He  caused  the  basilica  which 
21^^^'^  he  had  built  in  honour  of  S.  Adalbert  to  be  con- 
ofa  A<^-  secrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Portus,  to  whose  diocese 
island  in     the  island  in  the  Tiber  belonged.     He  would  gladly 
the  Tiber,    jj^^g  erected  temples  to  his  canonised  martyr  all  over 
the  world,   as   Hadrian    had    erected   them    to   his 
favourite    Antinous,       Otto     founded    churches    to 
Adalbert's  memory  in  Ravenna  and  Aachen,  as  well 
as  in  Rome,  and  the  proximity  of  the  island  to  the 
Aventine  was  probably  the  reason  that  induced  him 
to  choose  the  island  as  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
saint     Adalbert  had  lived  in  the  monastery  on  the 
Aventine,  and  from  the  adjacent  fortress  the  your^ 
Emperor   could   gaze   on   the   basilica   below.     The 
'  Letter  of  Gcrberl  in  Hcjfier,  i.  Beil  nv.  :  Sed  que  nobis  apud  oriam 
ittler  sacra  missarum  lelemfinia  ptrvcneruiU,  tuiH  levitur  oiiipienda 
caistl.     Hock,  c.  II,  explains  the  letter  quite  wrongly.     The  sutgect 
is  H  rising  in  Horts ;  the  Pope  requires  the  Emperor  to  commaitd 
obedience  in  the  Salnna  od  bis  Mcount  gut  neiiri  juris  in  soMiie,  &c^ 
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ruins  of  the  Temple  of  .£sculapius  still  existed  on  the 
island,  which  in  ancient  times  had  been  dedicated  to 
the  god ;  and  from  these  ruins  the  church  was  now 
built,  ^sculapius,  the  son  of  a  god,  received  a 
successor  in  the  canonised  barbarian  Woytech  or 
Adalbert.  Descending  through  the  little  garden  of 
the  monastery  to  the  rush-grown  bank  of  the  river 
we  still  discern  the  remains  of  the  travertine  walls 
which  once  gave  the  island  the  form  of  a  vessel ;  we 
still  trace  the  image,  carved  in  stone,  of  the  serpent- 
wreathed  staff,  which  reminds  us  that  it  was  named 
in  ancient  times  "Insula  serpentis  Epidaurii"  from 
the  sacred  serpent  from  Epidaurus.* 

Otto  was  at  pains  to  provide  valuable  relics  for  the 
church  of  his  saint  He  demanded  the  body  of  the 
Apostle  Bartholomew  from  the  town  of  Benevento. 
Legend  says,  however,  that  the  citizens  deceived  him, 
and  sent  him  instead  the  bones  of  Faulinus  of  Nola, 
which  Otto  carried  to  Rome,  and  there  interred  as 
the  remains  of  the  Apostle.^  Afterwards,  becoming 
aware  of  the  pious  fraud,  he  desired  to  avenge  himself 
on  Benevento,  but   his   desire   remained  unfulfilled. 

'  The  Craphia  says  :  In  insula  lemplam  Jovis  tl  /Esculafii,  cerfut 
S.  Barlkolemti  i^sleli.  The  island  was  called  Lycaonia  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

>  Lea  of  Ostia,  iL  c.  24.  Martin  Pol.  and  some  catalt^es  of 
the  Popes  say  that  Otto  II.  brought  the  body  of  Bartholomew  to  Kome. 
Ricobald  says  that  it  was  intended  for  Geimany,  but  that,  owing  to  the 
EmpeiOJt's  death,  it  remained  in  Rome.  Otto  of  Freising,  however, 
relates  that  Otto  III.  conquered  Benevento,  and  really  brought  S. 
Bartholomew  to  Rome.  Benedict  XIII.  put  an  end  to  the  dbpute  by 
granting  Benevento  the  actual  possession  of  the  questionable  relics. 
The  Eccl.  t.  Adalberli  tt  Paulini  in  fnmla  Lictumia  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  A.  lOVj:  Maiin  n.  46,  p.  77;  afterwards  in  IO49, 
ibid.,  p.  85. 
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The  church  which  he  founded  received  and  long 
retained  the  name  of  S.  Adalbert  and  Paulinus,  hot 
owing  to  his  barbarian  descent  the  Bohemian  never 
became  acclimatised  in  Rome,  and  it  was  merely 
owing  to  an  act  of  imperial  dictatorship  that  he  was 
accepted  even  for  a  time  in  the  worship  of  the  city. 
The  Romans  soon  let  his  memory  die.  They  pre- 
ferred to  believe  that  the  Apostle  Bartholomew  was 
actually  buried  within  the  basilica,  and  consequently 
named  it  after  him.  The  name  of  Adalbert  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  (still  preserved)  whidi 
was  placed  by  Paschalis  over  the  entrance  when  be 
restored  the  church  in  1113.* 

This  basilica  is  the  sole  monument  of  Otto  the 
Third  in  Rome.  It  has  suffered  many  alterations ; 
nevertheless  the  bell  tower  and  the  fourteen  ancient 
granite  columns  in  the  nave  still  remain  to  us  memo- 
rials of  Otto's  reign. 

6.  TiBUR  OR  TivoLi — Insurrection  of  this  City- 
Besieged  AKD  SPARED  BY  OTTO  III.  AND  THE  POPE 
— Revolt  in  Rome — Otto's  desperate  position — 
His  Speech  to  the  Romans — His  Flight  from 
the  City — His  last  Year — His  Death  on  January 

33RD,    IO03. 

On  January  4th,  looi,  Otto  welcomed  his  tutor 
Bemward,  Bishop  of  Hildesheim,  to  the  city,  and 
accorded  him    a    dwelling    near  his  palace.      The 

'  Tertita  istarum  Rtx  Iraastulit  Otii  Pianim 
CoTfora  gua's  damns  hac  He  redimita  vigtt. 
Qua  domui  ista  gait  si  pignora  rusangiucrii 
Ctrpcra  PoHiimi  titU,  eitdas,  BariMtmai, 
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Emperor  was  himself  soon  aftenvards  called  to  take 
up  arms  to  quell  a  revolt  in  Tibur.  Among  the 
most  prominent  towns  of  Roman  territory  were  at 
this  time  PrEcneste,  Tusculum,  and  Tibur.  Prieneste 
was  a  fief  of  the  sons  of  the  senatrix  Stephania ; 
Tusculum  was  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Alberic, 
but  Tibur  remained  in  possession  of  a  certain 
municipal  freedom.  The  little  city  was  already 
known  as  Tibori  or  Tivori,  whence  arose  the  modem 
Tivoll'  L^end,  history,  and  natural  beauty  have  The  town 
rendered  it  famous.  Alba  Longa  had  been  the 
mother  of  Rome,  and  from  her  peperino  hills  the 
temples  and  walls  of  the  republican  city  had  been 
constructed  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Tivoli  could 
boast  that  the  vast  travertine  buildings  of  imperial 
and  papal  Rome  had  arisen  out  of  the  yellow  stone 
of  their  mountuns. 

Names  illustrious  in  the  time  of  Augustus  are 
associated  with  the  villas  of  Tivoli,  among  which 
those  of  Maecenas,  Horace  and  Cicero,  of  Varus, 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  of  the  Pisos,  of  Sallust  and 
Martial,  are  pointed  out.*  The  lovely  gorges  through 
which  the  roaring  Anio  rushes  were  adorned  by  fables 
of  the  Sirens  and  of  Neptune,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  on  the  heights  bore  the  names  of  Hercules, 
of  Vesta  and  of  the  Alban  Sibyl,  by  whom  the  birth 

'  I  liDtl  the  UrA  traces  of  this  name  in  the  Ced,  Sublae.  Setter.,  ccrm. 
p.  39.  Judicatum  lU  Turn  una  in  Tiboris  (A.  911);  we  nay  notice 
how  Ilaliaa  names  arose  out  of  Latin  geoilives.  A  Coaui  Adriatmi 
sat  there  as  judge. 

'  They  have  been  investigated  by  Antonio  del  Ri,  a  jurist  of  Tivoli 
<Thesaur.,  Gravii,  via.,  which  gives  also  the  Siilvria  JiburtiHa  of  F. 
MarCius). 
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of  Christ  had  been  revealed  in  a  vision  to  Octavian. 
The  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa,  situated  amid  olive 
woods  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  still  waken  our  wonder 
— the  greatest  pleasure  house  in  the  West.  The 
ruins  were  at  this  time  of  such  vast  proportions  that 
they  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  town,  and 
were  known  as  old  Tivoli.  Although  countless 
statues,  mosaics  and  costly  marbles  had  already  been 
removed,  the  number  which  remained  in  Otto  the 
Third's  days  must  still  have  been  enormous.  The 
Flora,  the  Faunus,  the  Centaurs,  the  Ceres,  the  Isis, 
the  Harpocrates,  Sosus'  mosaic  of  doves,  and  the 
various  other  works  which  now  fill  the  museums  of 
Rome  and  other  cities,  must  have  lain  in  the  ruins  of 
splendid  porticos,  buried  in  dust  and  forgotten  by 
mankind.'  Goths,  Lombards,  and  Saracens  had 
sacked  Tibur ;  nevertheless  many  ruins  of  walls  and 
temples,  the  remains  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  an 
amphitheatre,  fountains,  and  here  and  there  a  statue, 
still  remained  erect ;  streets  still  bore  the  ancient 
names,  and  churches  and  convents  had  arisen  out  of 
temples.  In  the  documents  of  Tivoli  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century  we  still  discover  the  names  Forum, 
Vicus  Patricii,  Porta  Major  and  Oscura,  Posterula  de 
Vesta,  Porta  Adriana,  Castrum  Vetus,  Pons  Lucanus, 
where,  like  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  in  Rome,  the  grave 
of  the  Plautii  had  been  transformed  into  a  tite-de- 
pont? 

'  The  first  excavatic<)5  in  Hulrian's  villa  date  ftom  Alex.  VI.  and 
Leo  X  ;  the  beautiful  works  of  art  had  conseqaently  remained  in 
oblivion  for  at  least  eleven  centuries. 

■  The  diploma  of  the  founh  year  of  Benedict  VII.  {978],  oofiof  th«  moA 
complele  of  the  tenth  century  (Maiini,  Papiri,  p.  339),  detoibe*  the 
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Although  papal  overseers  watched  over  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Roman  Church  in  Tivoli,  as  in  Portus  or 
Aricia,  the  citizens  seemed  to  have  preserved  a  spirit 
of  independence.  Their  bishop  had  acquired  exemp- 
tion from  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  count,  and  since  no 
noble  families  are  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  under 
episcopal  protection  Tivoli  enjoyed  a  more  inde- 
pendent municipal  system  than  other  Roman  terri- 
tories,' The  privileges  of  exemption  had  relaxed  the 
allegiance  of  the  cities.  These  cities  began  to  isolate 
themselves,  and  Rome  soon  found  herself  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  her  infancy,  when,  inspired  by 
jealousy,  she  made  war  on  the  districts  in  the 
Campagna. 

The  Tivolese,  mindful  of  their  liberty,  had  slain  Rebdlkm 
the  Dux  Mazzolinus,  who  appears  to  have  been  sent  „,<!  its 
as   their   rector  by  Otto.     The   Emperor  hereupon  ^g^ 
surrounded  the  town.      It  defended  itself,  but  soon  m. 
lost  courage,  and  was  persuaded  by  Sylvester  and 
Bemward  to  surrender.     Half  naked,  a  sword  and  a 
bundle  of  rods  in  the  hands  of  each,  the  noblest  of 

tnahopric  of  Tivoli.  Se«  also,  p.  316,  mi  instmmcnt  of  94S,  in  which 
the  Fundi  of  the  church  of  TivoU  u>d  its  tenants  are  registered : 
Duces  or  Comites,  Romans,  but  also  Lombards  and  Franks,  such  as 
the  Counts  Anaualdus,  Guodipeitus,  Wassail,  Giimo  Dui,  the  Cast- 
aldus  Teudemar.  In  a  donation  of  June  14Ih,  1003  {Ced.  Setter., 
ccxviii.  n.  453),  appear  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  cniilas  vtlui,  qvt  vecaiur 
Albula,  nan  longc  a  iivitate  Tyburiina,  and  the  Viciu  Patrilius,  the 
AmphitheatTum,  &c.  See  the  first  edition  of  the  Regetto  dtlla  thUta 
di  Tiveli,  by  Luigi  Bruzia,  in  SItidi  c  Documenti  di  Storia  t  Dirillo, 
Rome,  i88a 

'  El  nulli  cBmiti,  aut  Caifaldi»,  out  aiitui  hemini,  qui  ibidem 
publicas  fimdiotus  ftarint  liiiai  lua  Etc!,  serves  aul  atKillas,  siv* 
libtros  homines  —  ad  filatitum  vtl  guadiam  line  aliqua  dislritliont 
prmocare. — Di^.  A.  978. 
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the  citizens  presented  themselves  before  Otto  to  sue 
for  grace.  Otto  pardoned  the  city,  only  razed  a 
portion  of  the  walls,  and  accepted  hostages.'  The 
Emperor  thus  showed  that  he  regarded  himself  in 
every  way  as  ruler  of  the  Roman  territory,  for  the 
Pope,  the  territorial  lord  of  Tivoli,  appeared  simply 
as  mediator  to  intercede  for  mercy  towards  the  town, 
and  thereby  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Romans, 
We  might  doubt  the  vindictive  hatred  of  the  Romans 
towards  Tivoli,  were  it  not  proved  by  history.  Not 
only  in  this  instance,  but  again  in  the  year  1 142,  a 
like  forbearance  shown  towards  the  little  town  became 
the  cause  of  a  great  revolution.  The  self-respect  of 
the  Romans  had  been  fanned  by  Otto's  own  enthusi- 
asms. Already  they  dreamed  of  the  restoration  of 
the  rights  of  the  Senate,  and  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  surrounding  lands.  The  three  pretenders 
to  power  —  Pope,  Emperor,  and  City  —  were  thus 
brought  into  lasting  conflict, 
indigna-  In  the  last  days  of  Otto  the  Third  the  Roman 
Ronuuis  optimates  were  Imperialists;  and  since  the  Emperor 
gjjj^jj_  desired  to  make  his  abode  in  Rome,  they  adopt^  his 
ideas  of  a  new  greatness  for  the  Roman  people,  in 
order  that  they  might  replace  the  rule  of  the  Pope  by 
their  own.  The  Emperor  may  perhaps  have  promised 
them  the  possessions  of  Tivoli ;  the  Pope,  however, 
in  order  to  reserve  the  town  for  himself,  prevented  its 
destruction.  The  Romans  now  saw  themselves  de- 
luded, and  their  hatred  towards  the  Saxon  yoke 
found  in  Tivoli  a  fitting  opportunity  to  show  itselfl^ 

'  Tanpnar  ( TOa  Bemwardi,  c.  33)  was  an  eyewitness.      Dtunian 
{  Vila  S.  Remuaidi,  c.  33)  ascribes  the  mediatioD  to  Komuald, 
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They  rose  in  indignation,  barred  the  gates,  slew  some 
Imperialists,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Aventioe  palace. 
After  three  days,  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  shut  up 
within,  resolved  to  force  his  way  to  his  troops.  Bishop 
Bemward  administered  the  communion  to  his  faithful 
adherents,  and,  with  the  sacred  lance  in  his  hand, 
resolved  to  head  the  sortie.  Meanwhile  the  Dukes 
Henry  and  Hugo  held  parley  with  the  Romans  out- 
side the  gates,  until  they  and  Bernward  succeeded  in 
tranquil  Using  the  insurgents.  The  rebels  withdrew 
from  the  Aventine,  and  allowed  Henry  and  Hugo  to 
enter  the  city ;  and  the  following  day  they  returned 
peacefully  to  a  council  to  which  they  had  been 
summoned  by  Otto  outside  the  palace.'  The 
Emperor  addressed  them  from  a  tower.  Pain  and  ^g^ 
disillusion  endowed  the  unfortunate  youth  with  the 
glowing  eloquence.  "  Are  you,"  he  said,  "  the  people 
whom  I  have  called  my  Romans,  for  whose  sake 
I  have  forsaken  my  country  and  my  relatives  ?  Out 
of  love  to  you  I  have  shed  the  blood  of  my  Saxons 
and  of  all  Germans,  yea  even  mine  own.  I  have  led 
you  to  the  remotest  comers  of  our  Empire,  to  places 
untrodden  even  by  your  fathers  when  they  ruled  the 
world.  I  would  have  borne  your  name  and  fame  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  You  were  my  favourite 
children ;  for  you  I  have  incurred  the  ill-will  and 
jealousy  of  all  the  rest  And  now  in  reward  you 
desert  your  father.  You  have  cruelly  slaughtered 
my  trusted  friends,  you  have  shut  me  myself  out 
from  among  you ;  though  this  you  could  not  wholly 

'  So  Ihe  course  of  events  is  to  be  understood,  accorduig  to  TaiiEnuu:, 
Amuti,  Saxo  and  Gala  Bpiuof.  Camtrae.,  L  C  II4. 
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do,  since  I  cannot  entirely  banish  from  my  heart 
those  whom  I  have  cherished  with  a  father's  love. 
I  know  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  can  distinguish 
with  a  glance  those  who  endure  without  shame  the 
looks  of  all  men.  And  even  those  trusted  followers, 
in  whose  innocence  I  rejoice,  are  condemned  to 
stand  still  and  unrecognised  among  the  guilty.  This 
is  a  truly  disgraceful  state  of  things."  The  speech 
made  a  great  impression.  All  was  silent,  then  a  cry 
arose.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  Benilo  and 
another,  were  seized,  dragrged  up  the  staircase  of  the 
tower,  and  thrown  half  dead  at  the  Emperor's  feet^ 

Otto's  dreams  were  cruelly  dissipated ;  he  fell  into 

a  deep  melancholy.     Like  the  Goth  Theodoric  in 

former  days,  he  found  himself  in  his  beloved  Rome 

a  stranger  amid  strangers.     Although  the  Romans 

laid  down  their  arms,  the  city  remained  filled  with 

tumult.    The  ungrateful  Gr^ory  of  Tusculum  stirred 

up  the  people.     A  plan  of  attacking  the  Emperor 

was  discussed,  for  his  scanty  troops  were   in   part 

encamped    outside    the    city.      Henry,   Hugo,    and 

Bernward  besought  him  to  save  himself  at  once,  and 

Q  with  them  and  the  Pope  the  unfortunate  Emperor 

capes  from  left  the  City  (February   i6th,    looi).      His   retreat 

x^M<»i.  rcsembled   a  flight,  for  several   Germans   remained 

^  Tangmar  heard  the  speech  (c.  25).  Otto's  self-condemnation  is 
confirmed  by  the  Gesta  Ep,  Camer,^  which,  besides  his  dream  of 
Rome's  universal  dominion,  reproach  him  with  too  great  familiarity 
with  the  Romans :  similarly  Sigbert,  A.  1002,  Annul,  Saxo,  names 
Gregory  (of  Tusculmn)  as  the  head  of  the  revolt.  His  character  is 
depicted  in  the  Vita  S,  Nili^  c.  82,  Gregorius — qui  in  tyrannide  et 
iniquitate  notissimtis  erat^  nimium  autem  prudcns  et  ingtnii  acrimonia 
excclUns, 
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behind,  and  were  treated  as  hostages  by  the  Romans. 
Rome  was  again  independent,  and  Gregory  of 
Tusculum,  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Alberic, 
whose  house  Otto  had  again  exalted,  assumed  the 
government  of  the  city.^ 

Otto  turned  northwards.  He  sent  Bemward  and 
Henry  to  Germany  to  collect  fresh  troops ;  he 
himself  remained  to  celebrate  Easter  at  the  monastery 
of  Classe,  near  Ravenna.  Although  he  might  well 
have  regarded  his  flight  from  Rome  as  the  severest 
pilgrimage  of  his  life,  he,  nevertheless,  again  adopted 
the  dress  of  the  penitent  Romuald  extended  an 
eager  welcome  to  the  wounded  soul,  whom  he  hoped 
to  retain  in  his  monastery.  He  had  already  succeeded 
in  estranging  a  Doge  from  the  world  ;  he  now  hoped 
to  achieve  a  greater  triumph,  and  to  exhibit  an 
Emperor  as  monk.  But  although  Otto's  visionary 
nature  might  stray  for  a  few  weeks  amid  the  mysteries 
of  monasticism,  it  could  not  remain  permanently 
buried  in  the  life  of  contemplation.  He  soon  laid 
aside  the  penitential  dress.  On  a  stolen  visit  to 
Venice,  Piero  Orseolo  the  Second,  son  of  the  Doge 
who  had  embraced  the  monastic  life,  showed  him  the 
splendour  of  the  young  Queen  of  the  Sea,  the  results 
of  his  administrative  virtues  and  the  practical  wisdom 
of  his  rule. 

*  De  porta  cum  paucis  evasii :  Thietmar,  iv.  30 ;  Annal,  Saxo, 
looi  ;  Gesia  Ep^  Catfier,  And  Tangmar  says :  tmntensis  avium 
/acn'mtSf  which  is  naturally  exaggerated.  Oifo  imperator  Roma  expui^ 
sus  est,  say  the  Annal.  CoUmiensis  P^  1 001,  simply ;  and  so  too  the  Vita 
S,  Niliy  c.  92  :  (rr(i(rca»s  dirry  y€yofi4rris  iiv^x^P^^^  (fttvyofv,  Sigbert, 
A.  1002  :  per  industriam  Heinrici — €t  ffugonis — simulato  pacta  vix 
extractus,  Roma  decedit  cum  Sylvestro  papa. 
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He  ad-  Breathing  vengeance,  Otto  collected  his  army  and 

J^^  advanced  against  Rome.  We  do  not,  however,  hear 
Rome  Qf  ^j^y  attack  upon  the  city.  On  the  4th  June  we 
find  the  Emperor  at  S.  Paul's ;  on  the  19th  July,  in 
the  Alban  Mountain ;  on  the  2Sth  and  31st  July,  at 
Paterno.^  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  if  the  gates  of 
Rome  stood  open  to  him,  he  did  not  enter  the  city. 
His  army  was  insignificant.  The  expected  reinforce- 
ments under  Heribert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  the  Romans,  who  in  fear  had 
liberated  the  imprisoned  Germans,  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  direst  extremities  of  a  siege  to  a  submission, 
which  would  have  brought  on  them  the  fate  of 
Crescentius.  The  Emperor  soon  appeared  before 
the  city,  and  soon  laid  waste  the  Campagna,  which 
sheltered  an  enemy  in  every  stronghold.  He  himself 
went  to  and  fro  between  Rome  and  his  headquarters 
at  Paterno,  on  Mount  Soracte,  near  Civita  Castellana, 
until  the  rebellious  princes  forced  him  to  hasten  to 
the  south.  He  went  to  Salerno,  and  besieged  and 
took  Benevento.  In  the  autumn,  however,  he  was 
again  in  Pavia,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ravenna.* 
^  "  If  thou  goest  to  Rome,"  Romuald  here  warned  him, 
"  thou  wilt  not  again  see  Ravenna,"  and  the  saint 
spoke  truth.  Otto  celebrated  his  last  Christmas  at 
Todi,  where  he  held  a  council  with  the  Pope  upon 
the  affairs  of  Germany. 

*  Giesebrecht,  i.  801.  A  diploma  of  Otto  for  the  Marchio  Oldericus 
Manfredi  is  dated  July  31st,  looi,  actum  pateme  {Mon.  Histor,  Patr,^ 
i.  346).    The  documents  from  Paterno  are  given  in  Stumpf,  105. 

'  He  was  there  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  His  mood  amid  the  whispering 
monks  who  surrounded  him  is  well  expressed  by  the  words:  Otto 
tercius  servus  Apostohrum^  which  are  found  in  one  of  his  diplomas 
dat,  X,  Kal,  looi  Ravenna  (Muratori,  Ant»^  v.  523). 
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The  year  i(X)2  had  already  begun.  Crushed  by 
the  news  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the  German 
people,  who  threatened  to  crown  another  prince  in 
place  of  the  visionary  enthusiast  so  long  absent  in 
Italy ;  disheartened  by  the  delay  of  the  auxiliaries, 
stricken  with  fever,  the  Emperor  went  in  January  to 
the  fortress  of  Paterno,  where  Count  Tammus, 
Bernward's  brother,  was  in  command,  and  where  the 
Patricius  Ziazo  had  joined  him  with  troops  from 
Pavia.  To  his  fevered  sight  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
of  Italy  were  ablaze  in  one  flame  of  rebellion  ;  the 
monarch  who  had  dreamed  of  restoring  the  universal 
Empire  of  the  Romans  found  himself  dying  in  an 
insignificant  fortress,  suffering  from  hunger  and 
menaced  by  the  insolence  of  his  Roman  vassals.  He 
beheld    Heribert    approach  with    an    army.     Pope  ~" 

Sylvester  gave  him  the  communion,  and  he  died  in  Death  of 
the  arms  of  his  friends  on  January  23rd,  1002,  not/6^J^ 
yet  twenty-two  years  old.  »«»• 

Otto's  death,  like  his  life,  soon  became  the  subject  \ 
of  legend.    It  was  said  that  the  widow  of  Crescentius, 
a  new  Medea,  had  ensnared  him  with  her  charms  ; 
that  under  the  pretext  of  curing  his  illness  she  had 
wrapped  him  in  the  poisoned  skin  of  a  stag,  had 
mixed  him  a  poisoned  drink,  or  had  placed  a  poisoned 
ring  on  his  finger,  and  had  thus  avenged  her  husband. 
When  dying,  the  Emperor  desired  to  be  buried  in 
Aachen.      During    his    lifetime    he    had    despised 
Germany ;  he  returned  to  his  ancestors  in  death. 
Otto's  last  days  and  his  funeral  progress  througl^^J*^^^^ 
Italy  form  an  impressive  tragedy  illustrative  of  the  throogti 
futility  of  the  far-reaching  aspirations  of  humanity,      ^' 
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such  as  not  even  the  ancients  have  more  finely 
described  under  the  figure  of  Icarus.  The  Germans 
who  accompanied  the  coffin,  which  enclosed  the 
remains  of  the  Emperor,  hurried  through  Tuscany  in 
rapid  flight  His  faithful  adherents,  the  Bishops  of 
Li(5ge  and  Cologne,  of  Augsburg  and  Constance, 
Duke  Otto  of  Lower  Lorraine  and  other  nobles,  kept 
the  Emperor's  death  a  secret  until  their  troops  were 
assembled.  Then  they  set  forth.  In  serried  ranks 
^  the  brave  Germans  surrounded  the  mournful  train, 
and  opened  a  way  for  it  with  their  swords.  And  the 
Emperor  who  had  so  devotedly  loved  Rome  was  thus 
borne,  amid  fierce  war-cries,  through  the  swarm  of 
Romans  who  crowded  round  his  coffin,  a  corpse, 
across  the  plains  over  which,  filled  by  lofty  enthusi- 
asms, he  had  formerly  ridden  at  the  head  of  his 
army. 

Otto  the  Third  is  perhaps  the  most  illustrious 
example  history  affords  of  a  life  sacrificed  to 
enthusiasm  for  that  beautiful  southern  land  which 
has  always  exercised  so  irresistible  a  spell  over  the 
>^German  imagination.  Other  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  have  turned  to  foreign  countries  from 
political  motives.  Our  only  conquest  has  been  Italy, 
the  land  of  history,  of  beauty,  of  poetry,  the  land 
which  itself  has  repeatedly  summoned  us  to  herself. 
The  intensity  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Germans 
caused  them  to  become  the  protectors  of  the  Roman 
Church,  and  bound  them  with  the  bonds  of  necessity 
to  Rome.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  drove  them  to 
the  treasure  chambers  of  antiquity,  and  will  ever 
render  Italy  and  Rome  dear  to  the  German  nation. 


I 
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Political  combinations  created  that  conception  of  the 
Empire,  the  pillar  of  which  was  Germany.  And  for 
the  sake  of  these  universal  forms,  the  Church  and 
the  Empire,  forms  which  were  to  regulate  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  nations,  the  nationality  of  the 
Germans  themselves  has  become  enfeebled.  Century 
after  century  their  kings  have  led  them  across  the 
Alps  to  Rome  to  die  for  a  political  religious  ideal. 
This  fact,  however,  has  made  of  Germany  a  chosen 
nation.  Ever  directed  to  the  highest  aims  of 
humanity,  Germany  was  enabled  to  become  the 
centre  of  the  spiritual  activity  which  was  to  emanci- 
pate Europe.  Through  the  influence  of  its  Ottos, 
Germany  established  the  continuity  and  current  of 
the  ages,  broke  the  seals  from  the  graves  of  antiquity, 
connected  the  civilisations  of  the  Ancient  and 
Christian  worlds,  wedded  Roman  to  German  charac- 
ter, thus  forming  a  union  whence  issued  the  great 
development  of  modern  culture — raised  the  Church 
from  its  state  of  utter  decadence,  and  infused  it  with 
the  spirit  of  reform.  Germany  let  itself  be  drawn  to 
Rome  as  by  a  spiritual  magnet ;  but  the  descendants 
of  those  same  Saxon  kings  who  removed  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  their  national  history  to  Rome,  again 
effected  the  emancipation  of  Germany  from  Rome 
as  soon  as  intellectual  freedom  commanded  the 
separation,  -^ 

Otto  the  Third,  although  desirous  of  becoming  a  Chaiacter 
Greek  or  Roman,  was,  nevertheless,  every  inch  a  m.  "** 
German.     The   very   contradictions    in    his    nature, 
derived    equally  from    classic    antiqui^  and    from 
Christianity,  were  essentially  Germaa    The  powers 
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which  then  moved  the  world — Germany,  Rome,  the 
East — moved  his  spirit  at  the  same  time;  and  the 
tenth  century,  which  closed  with  him,  foreshadowed, 
through  him  and  his  friend  Gerbert,  the  revival  of 
European  learning  under  the  influence  of  antiquity 
and  the  East  Neither  the  statesmanlike  wisdom  of 
Charles  the  Great,  nor  the  heroic  power  of  Otto  the 
First,  can  be  demanded  of  a  prince  who  ended  his 
career  at  an  age  when  kings  entering  upon  a  reign 
are  not  ripe  for  kingship,  and  the  citizen  is  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  simplest  duties  of  life.  The  figure  of 
this  high-souled  youth,  filled  with  aspiration  towards 
all  that  is  great,  almost  belongs  to  the  province  of 
poetry  rather  than  to  that  of  history,  on  which  he  has 
^lefl  no  important  mark.  His  countrymen  buried  him 
in  the  cathedral  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  l^fend  has 
celebrated  him  as  a  wonder  of  the  world.^ 

^  I  quote  only  the  following  lines  from  the  planctus  or  Rhytkmus 
de  obitu  Ottonis  III.  (printed  from  a  Munich  MS.  by  Ilofler,  /?. 
Papste^  i.  Beil.  xvi.) : — 

Plangat  mundus^  plangat  Roma^ 

Lugeat  ecclesi4u 

Sit  nullum  RonuB  caniicum, 

Uiulet  pcUatium. 

Sub  Casaris  absentia 

Sunt  turbata  Sacula, 


n 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

I.  Barbarism  of  the  Tenth  Century — SuPERsnnotf 
— Ignorance  of  the  Roman  Clergy — ^Invective 
OF  the  Gallic  Bishops — Remarkable  Reply — 
Decay  of  Convents  and  Schools  in  Robie — 
Grammar — ^Traces  of  Theatrical  Peeformances 
— The  Popular  Dialect — Utter  Dearth  of 
Literary  Talent  in  Rome. 

We  dedicate  the  last  chapter  of  this  book  to  the  ^^^ 
survey  of  intellectual  culture  in  the  tenth  century,  and  Rome, 
shall  close  it  with  a  glance  at  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  city.  At  scarcely  any  other  period  could  the 
barbarism  of  Rome  have  been  equally  great,  and 
since  the  causes  of  this  barbarism  are  clear,  we  can 
scarcely  be  surprised  at  the  results.  In  the  age  of 
the  Borgias  and  the  Medicis,  moral  corruption  was 
veiled  by  an  outward  show  of  classic  culture;  the 
vices  of  the  Church  were  hidden  behind  the  tapestries 
of  Raffaelle ;  but  in  the  tenth  century  all  show  of 
outward  beauty  was  unknown.  The  portrait  of  John 
the  Twelfth  was  as  essentially  different  from  that  of 
his  remote  successor  Alexander  the  Sixth,  as  was  the 
tenth  from  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  age  of 
Charles,  the  West,  struggling  to  recover  the  possession 
of  antique  culture,  was  lighted  by  a  gleam  of  learning 
VOL.  III.  2  I 
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and  of  art.  Poetry,  painting  and  architecture  were 
cultivated.  Ancient  works  were  diligently  studied 
and  transcribed  in  legible  characters.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Carolingian  Empire,  Saracens,  Normans  and 
Hungarians  invaded  the  West ;  the  Papacy  became 
transformed  into  a  Roman  barony,  and  the  Western 
world  relapsed  into  barbarism. 
Ignorance  The  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the  clergy 
Roman  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy  was  more  especially 
ciaxy.  conspicuous  in  Rome.*  At  Rheims  the  Gallic  bishops 
declared  that  "there  is  no  one  at  present  in  Rome 
who  has  studied  the  sciences,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which,  as  it  is  written,  a  man  is  incapable  of  being 
even  a  door-keeper.  The  ignorance  of  other  priests 
is  in  some  degree  pardonable  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
however,  ignorance  is  not  to  be  endured,  since  he  has 
to  judge  in  matters  of  faith,  mode  of  life  and  dis- 
cipline, the  clergy,  and  in  short  the  universal  Catholic 
Church."  The  Papacy  defended  itself  from  this 
attack  through  Leo,  the  Apostolic  L^ate  and  Abbot 
of  S.  Boniface,  as  follows : — "  The  representatives  of 
S.  Peter  and  his  disciples  will  neither  have  Plato, 
Virgil  nor  Terence  as  their  masters,  nor  the  rest  of 
the  philosophic  cattle,  who,  like  the  birds  in  the  air, 
soar  in  haughty  flight,  like  the  fish  of  the  sea  dis- 
appear in  the  deep,  and  like  sheep  graze  on  the  earth 
step  by  step.  And  therefore  you  say  that  those  who 
are  not  fed  with  such  poetry  should  never  even  be 

*  Read  what  Ratherius  of  Verona  says  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  his 
Synodika  to  the  bishops  of  his  diocese,  and  the  Council  of  Trosle  in 
909  (Labb^,  xi  731). 
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invested  with  the  rank  of  door-keeper.  I  tell  you, 
however,  this  assertion  is  a  lie.  Peter  knew  nothing 
of  these  things,  and  he  was  appointed  door-keeper  of 
heaven,  and  the  Lord  himself  said  to  him :  '  I  will 
give  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  His 
representatives  and  disciples  are  therefore  instructed 
in  Apostolic  and  evangelical  teaching.  They  are  not, 
however,  adorned  with  the  parade  of  eloquence,  but 
with  the  sense  and  understanding  of  the  word.  It  is 
written  that  God  chooses  the  simple  of  the  world  to 
put  to  shame  the  mighty,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  God  has  not  chosen  philosophers  and 
orators,  but  the  illiterate  and  unlearned."  ^  Such  was 
the  bold  avowal  of  the  Papal  Curia  in  the  tenth 
century.  The  Church  openly  confessed  her  ignorance 
of  humane  learning  and  even  her  contempt  for 
philosophy ;  she  denied  S.  Paul,  the  learned  doctor  of 
the  world,  but  pointed  out  how  the  ignorant  fisher- 
man Peter  possessed  the  keys  of  heaven.  The 
educated  bishops  of  Gaul  and  Germany  finally  laid 
down  their  spiritual  arms  before  the  rock  of  Peter. 

Together  with  the  convents,  where  for  a  time  the 
Benedictines  had  cultivated  learning,  schools  also  fell 

^  Mon.  Germ»,  v.  c.  28,  p.  673.  The  Epistola  Leonis  Abbotts  et 
Leg€Ui  ad  Hugofum  et  Robert um  Reges — ibid,y  p.  686.  Et  quia  vicarii 
Petri  et  ejus  discipuli  nolunt  habere  magistrum  Plaionem^  neque  Vir- 
gilium^  neque  Terentium^  neque  ceteros  pecudes  philosophorum^  qui 
volando  superbe^  ut  avis  €trem^  et  emergentes  in  profundum^  ut  pisces 
mare^  et  ut  pecora  gradientes  terram  descripserunt — et  ab  initio  mundi 
non  elegit  deus  oratores  et  philosopkos^  sed  illiterates  et  rusticos.  On 
the  contrary  Ratherius  :  Quo  aptius  possum^  quam  Roma  doceri  t 
Quid  enim  de  ecclesiasticis  dogmatibus  alicubi  scitur^  quod  Roma  igno* 
retur.  He  says  this  because  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  flatter  Rome. 
Itiner,  Ratherii  Romam  euntis,  Edit.  Ballerini,  p.  44a 
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to  decay.  Even  the  school  for  choristers  at  the 
Lateran,  which  from  the  time  of  Gr^oiy  the  Great 
may  be  regarded  as  the  religious  unhrersity  of  the 
city,  must  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth,  if  indeed  it 
still  existed.  The  libraries  mouldered  to  decay,  the 
monks  were  scattered  or  worked  no  longer.  If  any 
[xisscssed  of  literary  tastes  still  remained,  they  were 
prevented  from  writing  by  the  dearth  of  paper.  For 
since  Egypt,  the  ancient  home  of  the  papyrus,  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  the  scarcity  of 
writing  material  had  been  keenly  felt  in  Italy,  and  to 
this  cause  Muratori  in  part  ascribes  the  intellectual 
barbarism  of  the  tenth  century.  The  production  of 
manuscripts  was  exorbitantly  dear;'  consequently 
throughout  Italy  parchments  already  written  on  were 
utilised,  the  original  contents  having  previously  been 
erased  in  order  that  the  parchment  might  serve  a 
second  time.  To  these  palimpsests,  unfortunately, 
we  more  frequently  owe  the  loss  than  the  preservation 
of  the  writers  of  antiquity.  The  ignorant  monk 
destroyed  the  books  of  Livy,  Cicero  or  Aristotle,  and 
upon  the  leaves,  from  which  he  had  erased  the  wisdom 
of  antiquity,  wrote  antiphonaries  or  lives  of  the  saintsL 
The  manuscripts  of  the  past  were  thus  transformed 
like  its  temples.  The  goddess  who  had  inhabited  a 
splendid  pillared  portico  made  way  (Paganism  having 
been  expunged)  for  a  martyr ;  the  sublime  ideas  of 

'  The  writers  occasiooally  remark  how  much  Cheii  materials  had  cost 

them.  Thus  in  the  Rigtsta  of  Farfa,  betow  the  rruDutore  poitntit  which 

represents  the  writer  ia  the  act  of  oSeriog  his  MS,  to  Muy,  we  read  : — 

Prt^yteri  Prtri  mat  hat  prinur^a  liiri, 

Seltbl  Momjiu  dtcem  pro  cariit  efdUii  ^tt. 
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Plato  were  wiped  from  the  parchment  and  their  place 
was  usurped  by  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  Neither  do 
we  hear  of  libraries  or  copyists  in  Rome  at  a  time 
when  both  in  Germany  and  France  infinite  pains 
were  expended  on  the  collection  of  books.' 

The  learning  of  the  clergy  was  limited  to  the  study 
of  the  Creed,  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles,  if  indeed 
they  could  either  read  or  explain  them.  Mathematics, 
astronomy  and  physics  gave  no  evidence  of  life. 
Classic  culture  was  reduced  to  the  scanty  idea  of 
"grammar."  An  age,  the  writings  of  which  were 
nothing  but  a  continued  abuse  of  grammar,  and 
whose  very  language  arose  from  the  complete 
dissolution  of  all  laws  that  governed  the  Latin 
tongue,  truly  demanded  no  learning  of  a  high 
order.  Grammar  was,  however,  still  taught  in 
Rome,  and  from  time  to  time  we  encounter  the  title 
**  Grammaticus,"  a  title  which  had  been  borne  by 
Leo  the  Eighth.*  The  insecurity  of  the  prevailing 
conditions,  party  strife  and  revolutions  prevented  the 
success  of  any  literary  institution  in  Rome,  if  the 

^  Ep,  Gerbertif  44.  It  is  with  interest  that  we  follow  the  traces  of 
the  classics,  such  as  Caesar,  Suetonius,  Homer,  Boethius,  Fliny,  the 
Republic  of  Cicero  {Ep,  87),  which  Gerbert  took  such  pains  to  procure. 
These  works  were  afterwards  lost,  and  were  discovered  by  Mai  in  a 
palimpsest  of  Bobbio^  which  had  perhaps  belonged  to  Gerbert  when  he 
was  abbot  of  the  monastery.  Gerbert  beautifully,  and  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  an  ancient,  ssljs  :  Causa  tanti  laboris  contemius  malefica 
fortuna^  quern  canUmtum  nobis  non  parti  sola  nattsra,  sod  oUtboraia 
doctrina.     Ep,  44. 

'  Leo  VIII.  was  called  prudeniiss,  grammatice  artis  imbutus^  In 
Marini,  n.  xxiv.,  A.  906,  d^Joh,  Grammaiicus,  In  the  Chron,  Fatf,^ 
p.  462,  about  930,  Demetrius  grammaticus.  The  title  was  so  highly 
valued  that  even  a  Byzantine  Emperor  esteemed  it  an  honour. 
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thought  of  any  such  institution  were  cherished.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  survival  of  a  Roman 
school  of  law  is  unquestionable,  more  especially  in  a 
period  when  the  lex  Roma$ia  obtained  new  lustre  and 
the  Roman  judges  received  the  code  of  Justinian  with 
solemn  ceremonial,  in  order  to  judge  Rome,  Tras- 
tevere,  and  the  universe  in  accordance  with  its 
institutions.  Although  the  Graphia  describes  this 
and  other  formalities  of  Otto's  court  with  minuteness, 
and  speaks  of  various  court  officials,  it  mentions 
neither  doctors  of  law,  scholars,  nor  grammarians.  It 
speaks,  however,  of  the  theatre  as  of  a  pageant 
necessary  to  the  court 
Theatres.  The  passion  for  theatricals,  formerly  so  predominant 
in  Rome,  began  to  revive  during  the  Carolingian 
period  in  the  guise  of  Christian  festivals.  Scenic 
plays,  though  condemned  by  the  Church  as  works  of 
the  devil,  had  everywhere  survived.  Terence  was 
studied  wherever  classic  antiquity  was  cherished,  and 
Roswita  of  Gandersheim  wrote  her  Latin  dramas  or 
moralities  on  purpose  that  they  might  supplant  the 
Pagan  Terence  in  the  hands  of  her  nuns.  The 
Vatican  still  preserves  as  a  highly  valued  treasure  a 
manuscript  of  Terence  of  the  ninth  century.  Its 
miniature  imitations  of  classic  art  represent  scenes 
from  the  comedies  of  the  poet ;  the  name  of  its 
compiler  (Hrodgarius)  seems,  however,  to  point  to 
France  as  the  country  to  which  the  manuscript  owed 
its  origin.  It  is  a  fact  that  plays  were  acted  in 
Northern  Italy  in  the  tenth  century;  and  at  a  time 
when  so  many  Greek  expressions  were  in  vc^fue, 
the  actors  were  called  Thymelici.     And  thus,  in  an 
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age  when  the  Greek  tragedies  themselves  were  for- 
gotten, the  Thymele  of  the  stage  of  Sophocles  lent 
its  name  to  comedians.  Atto  of  Vercelli  complained 
of  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  clergy  for  theatrical 
representations.  He  counsels  them  to  rise  from  table 
as  soon  as  the  Thymelici  enter,  and  informs  us  that 
at  ancient  banquets  the  guests  were  always  enter- 
tained with  mimes ;  that  plays  were  acted  at  manis^e 
festivals,  and  further,  that  such  entertainments  were 
general,  and  that  it  was  usual  to  give  them  in  Easter 
week.*  Throughout  Christendom  the  story  of  the 
Passion  and  other  Biblical  representations  were 
represented  at  this  season.  Profane  dramas  also 
were  acted  on  festival  occasions.  If  such  represen- 
tations took  place  in  Northern  Italy,  we  may  assume 
that  they  were  also  given  in  Rome.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  comedies  of  Terence  or  Plautus 
were  there  enacted,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  saints  probably  preventing  these  masterpieces 
being  represented  even  as  a  luxury  of  the  court  in 
the  palace  of  Otto  the  Third.  Of  gfames  in  the 
amphitheatre  or  of  the  chase  of  animals  we  hear 
nothing.  Gladiators  and  venatores  were  merely  re- 
membered as  antiquities.  Mimes,  singers,  actors,  and 
dancers,  however,  undoubtedly  existed,  and  we  may 

1  "Attonis  Ep.  Capitulare,"  in  d'Achery,  Spicily  i.  400:  Nonoportet 
— clericos  spectaculis  cUiquib,^  qua  out  in  nuptiis^  out  in  scenis  exhi* 
bentur^  interesse  sed antequam  thymelici  ingrediantur^  surgereeos  de  con- 
vivio;  and  (p.  410)  spectacula  tkeatrorum  are  spoken  of:  maxinuquia 
S.  Pose  hi  octavarium  die  poptdi  ad  circum  magis  quam  ad  ecclesias  con- 
veniunt,  Ratherius :  qui  histrumes  quam  sacerdotes^  iemelicos  quam 
clericos — mimos  carius  ampleciuntur  quam  m<mcuhos,  Praloquior  ▼. 
6|  P*  I43f  ^^^*  Ballerini. 
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suppose  that  they  appeared  not  in  churches  and 
palaces  alone,  but  also  occasionally  acted  in  the 
Colosseum,  or  in  the  ruins  of  some  theatre,  as  they 
do  in  the  arena  at  Verona,  or  in  the  Mausoleum  ci 
Augustus  in  Rome  at  the  present  day.  The 
Graphia  has  dedicated  two  paragraphs  to  theatrical 
amusements ;  the  only  notice  of  the  drama  since  the 
days  of  Cassiodorus.  Poets,  comedians,  tragedians^ 
scenery,  orchestra,  histriones,  saltatores,  and  gladiators 
are  enumerated,  and  the  expression  ^thymelic" 
then  actually  current  shows  that  the  amusements 
here  mentioned  were  something  more  than  anti- 
quarian recollections.^  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  mythological  scenes  were  represented  at  the 
courts  of  Hugo,  Marozia,  and  Alberic,  and  if  John  the 
Twelfth  drank  to  the  health  of  Venus  and  Apollo  in 
a  boisterous  freak,  his  imagination  was  at  the  time 
probably  excited  by  some  theatrical  performances  in 
the  Lateran  in  which  these  Pagan  deities  had  been 
represented. 

With  regard  to  classic  literature  the  Romans  always 
possessed  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  heritage  of 
their  ancient  speech,  and  the  further  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  key  to  it  in  their  vulgar  tongue.  While  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancients,  both  in  France  and  Germany, 
remained  exclusively  the  hard-won  acquisition  of  the 
learned,  a  possession  in  which  the  people  claimed  no 

^  Paragraphs  de  suna  d  arcistra;  de  offiUU  scs$u.  The  Grapiaa 
confuses  present  and  past.  When  it  says :  Comedi  vanorum  acta  dicHi 
aui  gestis  cantant^  et  virginum  mores  et  merttricum  in  stas  fabuHs 
txprimunt^  Thomelici  in  organis  et  liris  exprimunt  ad  dtharau 
Thonulici  stantes  vero  in  orcistra^  cantant  super  pulpitum  quad  temtia 
vacatur^  we  must  understand  somethmg  actually  eadstinfi. 
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share,  it  cost  Romans  of  the  tenth  century  but  little 
effort  to  understand  the  language  of  their  ancestors, 
even  when  the  sense  of  the  words  had  become  obscure. 
The  writings  and  documents  of  the  tenth  century 
clearly  show  that  the  vulgar  tongue  had  made  a  g^eat 
stride  towards  the  formation  of  the  Italian  language,  The  Italian 
and  for  the  first  time  we  find  the  **  lingua  volgare"  "C""^ 
spoken  of  in  Rome  as  a  distinct  language  side  by  side 
with  Latin.  The  epitaph  of  Gregory  the  Fiilh  extols 
him  as  having  been  able  to  instruct  the  people  in 
three  languages — German,  Latin,  and  the  vulgar 
tongue.^  This  was  spoken  even  by  the  learned,  and 
John  the  Twelfth,  as  a  Roman  noble,  was  apparently 
unable  to  express  himself  fluently  in  any  language  but 
the  Italian.  Although  Latin  remained  the  language  of 
literature,  religion,  and  jurisprudence,  it  disappeared 
firom  common  use,  and  the  few  authors  of  the  time 
laboriously  struggled  against  the  adoption  of  Italian, 
into  which,  owing  to  its  close  resemblance  to  Latin, 
their  pens  frequently  strayed'  Precisely  on  this 
account,  acquaintance  with  ancient  authors  was  easy 

'  t/sus  Franctscaf  Vu^arif  et  voce  LaHna,  Frandsca  is  Frankish, 
ue.  y  German  :  A  cetie  ipoqtu  Francia  ne  vent  plus  dire  France,  Quami 
PEmpire  est  transporU  en  AlUmagniy  la  cUnomination  de  France 
recule  avec  hd  et  repasse  le  Rkin.  Amp^,  Hist,  Littir,  de  la  France^ 
iiL  301.  The  lingua  volgare^  which  was  spoken  by  Gregory  V.,  may 
besides  have  been  the  French  vulgar  tongue.  A  glossary  of  the  vulgar 
tongue  could  be  compiled  from  the  diplomas  of  the  tenth  century. 
Articles  and  Italian  terminations  are  established.  Some  terminations 
customary  at  this  time  have  not  been  retained  in  High-Italian,  sodi, 
for  instance,  as  bandora^  arcora^  fundcra^  censara^  casora,  ramora, 
donwra^  although  these  forms  are  still  found  in  Dante  and  Villani. 

3  The  grammarian,  Gunzo  of  Novara,  derided  by  the  monks  of  S. 
Gall  on  account  of  his  mistakes  in  cases,  excuses  himself:  falsoputamt 
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to  the  Italians.  And  although  Horace,  Virgil,  and 
Statius  were  no  longer  recited  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
they  were  still  explained  by  the  grammarians  in  their 
schools,  miserable  though  these  schools  may  have 
been. 

After  the  revival  of  learning  under  the  Carolingians, 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  poets  was  esteemed  a 
necessity  of  literary  education,  and  the  schools  founded 
by  the  Caroling^an  princes  in  Italy  cultivated  a  know- 
ledge of  classics.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a 
curious  case,  which  made  a  sensation  in  Ravenna, 
shows  the  zeal  with  which  the  study  of  the  ancients 
was  occasionally  cultivated.  The  Scholasticus  Vil- 
gard  was  so  deeply  enamoured  of  Vii^l,  Horace, 
and  Juvenal,  that  these  poets  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream  and  promised  him  immortality.  He  openly 
avowed  that  their  teachings  possessed  the  strength  of 
articles  of  faith,  and  he  was  consequently  summoned 
as  a  Pagan  before  the  spiritual  tribunal.  These 
refined  studies  were  diligently  pursued  in  Germany, 
cia^c  Otto  the  First,  it  is  true,  spoke  scarcely  any  Latin ; 
his  son  and  grandson,  however,  were  thoroughly  versed 
in  ancient  literature,  and  his  brother,  the  Archbishop 
Bruno,  a  Saxon  Maecenas,  restored  the  palace  schools 
of  Charles,  and  even  surrounded  himself  with  Greek 
gframmarians.  Among  Roman  matrons  Imiza,  to 
whom  Gerbert  wrote  various  letters,  appears  as  the 
sole  instance  of  an  educated  woman  of  the  time. 
Other   Italian  women  of  noble  family  were  liUra 

S,  GaJli  monachus  nu  remotum  a  scientia  grammatica  artis,  licti 
aliqtmndo  retardcr  usu  nostra  vulgaris  lingua^  qua  IcUinitati  vicina 
est,    Wattenbach,  Deutschi,  Gtschichtsq,^  p.  162. 
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nescicB^  ignorant  of  writing,  while  in  Germany,  Hed- 
wig  of  Swabia  read  Virgil  and  Horace  with  the  monk 
Ekhard,  and  maidens  of  noble  birth  were  unwillingly 
forced  to  study  the — to  them  unintelligible — classics 
in  the  convent  schools  of  Gandersheim  and  Quedlin- 
burg.     Although  they  remained  ignorant  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  history  of  their  native  country,  they  were 
made    acquainted    through  Virgil    with    the    most 
fabulous  districts  of  Italy,    The  German  nun,  Ros- 
wita,^  wrote  Latin  epics  and  dramas,  and  Adelaide,  as 
well  as  Theophano,  might  have  challenged  compari- 
son with  the  Lombard  princess,  Adalberga.     Rome 
thus  derived  no  advantage  from  her  familiarity  with 
the  classic  languages,  and  in  education  Roman  society 
remained  behind  that  of  either  Germany  or  France. 
While  Otto  the  Third  proposed  to  restore  the  Empire 
of  the  philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius,  the   Romans 
believed  that  the  equestrian  statue  of  this  Emperor 
was  that  of  a  peasant  who  had  taken  a  king  unawares 
and  made  him  a  prisoner.     And  although  fables  may 
remain  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  uneducated,  the 
muse  of  literature  has  nevertheless  a  perfect  right  to 
complain  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  Rome, 
where,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  tenth 
century,  not  one  single  name  appears  conspicuous 
for  talent  or  literary  attainments.^ 

Meanwhile  foreigners  like  Ratherius  of  Verona,  an 
errant  native  of  Li6ge,  who  owed  his  learning  to  the 

*  To  the  beginning  of  the  x.  ssec.  belong  the  polemical  writings  of  the 
followers  of  Formosus,  which  offer  a  more  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  Papacy  of  that  time  than  to  literature.  In  these 
writings,  too,  the  continued  influence  of  classic  literature  is  evident. 
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monastic  school  of  Laubes,  or  natives  like  Atto  of 
VercelU,  the  panegyrist  of  Berengar,  and  Liutprand  of 
Cremona,  rose  to  fame  in  Lombardy.  Eaxii  of  these 
men  shows  a  pedantic  erudition,  and  their  writings^ 
both  in  poetry  and  prose,  are  adorned  with  fragments 
from  the  classics — fragments  which  look  as  c(mb- 
pletely  out  of  place  as  the  remains  of  friezes  and 
columns  inserted  in  the  churches  and  palaces  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  same  characteristics  are  found  in 
John  Diaconus,  the  biographer  of  Gr^oiy,  and  also 
in  some  Roman  authors  of  the  tenth  century.  They 
are  also  displayed  in  Otto  the  Third,  by  whom  frag- 
ments of  the  Roman  Empire  titles,  vestments,  ideas 
were  eagerly  adopted  into  the  mediaeval  state,  where 
they  appeared  as  a  complete  patchwork  of  the  classics 
The  robe  worn  by  the  age  was  coarse  in  material,  but 
adorned  by  antique  trimmings  and  figures.  The 
passion  for  ennobling  a  barbarous  time  with  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  was  universal.  From  the  days  of 
Charles  onwards,  passages  from  Virgil  or  Statius 
had  been  recited  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  art  of 
making  verse  was  so  common  in  the  time  of  tiw 
panegyrist  of  Berengar,  that  in  the  opening  of  his 
poem  the  authcv  makes  an  apology,  saying  that  ts 
those  days  there  was  no  demand  for  poetry,  since 
verses  were  written  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  tiie 
towns.'  Meanwhile  in  Rome  the  sole  evidences  of 
poetry  were  found  on  gravestones,  the  doors  of 
churches,  or  in  tribunes,  which  were  as  formerly 
covered  with  couplets.    Some  of  these  verses  were 

'  Deiine :  ntau  ttiam  Hullms  lua  earmina  etuvt; 
HatfdcHmt  mH,  lute  piepie  ntm  viri. 
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barbarous  in  the  extreme,  a  few  tolerable,  as,  for 
examfde,  the  epitaphs  of  the  Creacentil  The  striving 
after  florid  excess  is  everywha«  evident ;  the  turn  of 
thought  heavy  and  mystic  zs  the  time  itself.  The 
authors  of  these  verees  were  probably  laymen  or 
grammarians  rather  than  clerics. 

a.  Slow  beturn  of  Learning — Gregory  V. — ^Thb 
Genius  of  Svlvester  II.  a  Stranger  in  Roue— 
BfETHius — Italian  Historical  writing  in  the 
Tenth  Century  —  Benedict  of  Soractb  —  The 

LiBELLUS  on  the  IMPERIAL  POWER  IN  THE  CiXY  OF 

Rome— The  Catalogxjes  of  the  Popes— The  Life 
OF  S.  Adalbert. 

The  l^ht  of  human  culture,  nevertheless,  can  never 
be  entirely  quenched.  Not  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  nor  the  ravages  of  wandering  barbarians,  nor 
the  first  pious  fury  of  Christendom,  were  able  utterly 
to  extinguish  the  sacred  fire  of  Greece.  Learning 
seems  occasionally  to  flow  in  secret  channels  below 
the  surface  of  history,  coming  to  light  unexpectedly 
in  an  apparently  erratic  manner,  and,  like  a  spring, 
quickening  a  succession  of  minds  into  life.  When 
the  intellectual  work  of  Charles's  age  seemed  to  have 
perished  under  a  fresh  inroad  of  barbarism,  Germany 
and  England  suddenly  became  centres  of  a  new 
intellectual  movement,  and  the  reform  of  monasticism 
issued  from  France. 

Odo  of  Cluny  was  not  merely  a  saint  such  as  Retnmof 
Romuald,  he  was  a  scholar  who  had  studied  philo-  "*""'*■ 
sophy,  grammar,  music,  and  poetry  at  Rheims.    In 
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reforming  Roman  monasticism  he  must  have  furthered 
the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  for,  since 
education  and  schools  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  they  must  have  shared  the  reform  which 
overtook  the  order.  It  is  true  that  we  know  nothing 
of  any  papal  decree  concerning  convent  or  parish 
schools  at  this  date,  such  as  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  Ratherius  and  Atto  in  Lombardy ;  we  may,  how- 
ever, assume  that  such  were  issued  by  the  better 
Popes  in  the  days  of  Albcric.  Learning  slowly 
returned  to  the  Roman  monasteries,  and  we  have 
already  seen  a  monastery  on  the  Aventine  distin- 
giiished  as  a  centre  round  which  pious  monks  gathered. 
These  enthusiasts,  with  their  title  of  "Simple"  or 
"  Silent,"  offered  by  their  learning  no  contradiction  to 
the  audacious  apology  for  ignorance  which  their 
Abbot  Leo  Simplex  made  on  the  score  of  Rome's 
divine  rights.  Their  influence,  nevertheless,  contri- 
buted to  the  restoration  of  the  more  serious  occupa- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  monks. 

The  terrible  darkness  in  which  Rome  had  lain  had 
been  already  interrupted  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  succession  of  obscure  Popes  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  a  German  and  a  Frenchman  had 
swept  away  the  barbarism  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed at  the  Lateran.  Had  the  cultivated  Gregory 
the  Fifth  been  granted  a  longer  and  more  tranquil 
reign,  he  would  doubtless  have  directed  his  energies 
towards  the  reform  of  scientific  learning.  Sylvester 
the  Second  would  have  been  still  more  zealous  in  the 
same  Usk.  Gerbert  in  Rome  is  like  a  solitary  torch 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night    The  century  of  the 
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grossest  ignorance  closed  strangely  enough  with  the 
appearance  of  a  renowned  genius ;  and  the  eleventh 
was  opened  by  the  same  Sylvester  as  by  a  prophet, 
foreseeing,  as  he  did,  the  Crusades  which  were  to 
follow.  Rome,  it  is  true,  can  merely  claim  the  honour 
of  having  served,  during  some  unquiet  years,  as  the 
scene  of  his  studies,  which  here  met  with  no  response. 
If  the  Romans  noticed  their  aged  Pope  watching  the 
stars  from  his  observatory  in  a  tower  of  the  Lateran, 
or  surrounded  in  his  study  by  parchments  and 
drawing  geometrical  figures,  designing  a  sun-dial 
with  his  own  hand,  or  studying  jistronomy  on  a  globe 
covered  with  horse's  skin,  they  probably  believed  him 
in  league  with  the  deviL^  A  second  Ptolemy  seemed 
to  wear  the  tiara,  and  the  figure  of  Sylvester  the 
Second  marks  a  fresh  period  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that 
of  the  scholastics. 

The  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy — and  the  fact 
redounds  to  the  honour  of  Rome — was  acquired  by 
the  Pope  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  last  of 
the    ancient    Romans  —  that    is    to    say,    through 

'  Gerberli,  Ep.  148  ;  Difficillimi  cftris  inapimus  Spharam  qua  et 
lomo  jam  uposita  el  artificiest  equira  corio  obveluta  cum  trivmle  ac 
diversa  calomin  fulchritudiHe  insignilam  ,  ,  ,  tfjos  lo  Remigius  of 
Treves,  He  telU  the  monk  ConstanCine  how  to  make  a  globe 
(Mabill.,  Ve/,  AnnaL,  ii.  313),  and  the  description  of  the  globes  U 
given  in  Richer,  Hist,,  iii.  c.  50.  Conceming  Gerbert's  literary 
activity  and  his  letters,  see  the  Hisioirt  Liitir.  de  la  France, ,  vL ,  at 
the  end;  M.  Btldinger,  Uti^  Cerberfs  Wissenschaftl.  uitd pclUhckt 
Stdluag,  Cassel,  1851  ;  Olleris,  Ocuvrade  Gerbtrl pape  sow  Ic  turn  dt 
Syhestrc  II.,  Paris,  1867  j  Ed.  de  Barthilemy,  Gerbert,  iiude  sur  sa 
vie  el  ses  omiragts  suivie  de  la  tradtKtion  de  sts  lellrcs,  Paris,  t868  ; 
Call  Wemei,  Gtrberl  vom  Aurillac,  die  Kirche  und  Wisstnscht^t  seifer 
Zeil.,  Vieooa,  1878.  The  opinion  that  Gerbert  bad  learned  Arabic  in 
Sfttin  is  devdd  of  all  fbuodatioii. 
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Bcethius.  Boethius's  translations,  of  and  oMnmen* 
taries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  also  his 
versions  of  the  mathematicians  Archimedes,  Enclid, 
and  Nicomachus,  served  to  keep  alive  the  fame  of  the 
Senator.  In  the  tenth  century  Bcethius  shone  as  a 
starof  the  first  magnitude.  He  was  studied  as  eagerly 
■as  Terence  or  Virgil.  His  Consolalions  can  be  recog- 
nised as  the  model  of  the  writings  of  Liutprand,  who, 
like  him,  mingled  verses  with  prose,  Alfred  the 
Great  translated  the  works  of  Bcethius  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  commentaries  upon  them  were  later 
written  by  Thomas  of  Aquino.  Gerbert  himself 
united,  like  Bcethius,  a  multitude  of  gifts  and  attain- 
ments. He  honoured  his  teacher  in  a  pan^^c  in 
verse,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  writing  of  the 
poem  was  prompted  by  Otto  the  Third.  The  same 
Emperor  who  brought  the  ashes  of  Bartholomew 
from  Benevento,  who  laid  the  relics  of  Adalbert  in 
the  basilica  at  Rome,  erected  a  marble  statue  to  the 
philosopher  Bcethius  at  Pavia,  for  which  Gerbert 
apparently  wrote  some  verses.' 

'  Roma  potins,  dum  jura  lua  dederat  in  erbt, 
Th  pater  it  patria  lumen  Stvenae  Batki, 
Consult!  efficiB  remm  disponis  kahema, 
Itifundis  iumtn  itudiis,  et  cedtre  ntscis 
Gracerum  ingeniis  ;  ltd  mins  divina  lantt 
Imptrmm  mundi.    Gladu  bacchanie  Gelkorum 
Liberlas  Romana  peril.      Tu  Cattsul  et  exsui 
Insigms  lilulos  praclara  morti  rtlinquis, 
/fiai^  deius  Imperii,  stanmai  qui pragraeat  artes, 
Teriiu!  Olha  sua  dignum  lejudiiat  imla, 
^lemumqut  lui  stalmt  monumtnta  laborii, 
Et  batt  premtrilmm,  mentis  exemal  hatiestis. 
—Prafat.  dt  Ceiu.  PhiL, 
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Italian  annalists  produced  some  works  even  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  the  books  written  by  Liutprand 
in  Northern  Italy  are  not  devoid  of  life  and  spirit. 
Venice  brought  forth  her  earliest  chronicle,  the 
valuable  work  of  the  Deacon  John,  minister  of  Pier* 
Orseolo  the  Second.  The  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Paul  Diaconus,  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Anonymous  of  Salerno,  was  compiled 
in  Campania.  Even  in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood 
some  historic  records  were  collected,  and  Benedict 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Andrew  in  Flumine  below  Benedict  1 
Soracte  wrote  a  chronicle  during  the  time  of  the  So«c«f. 
Ottos.  The  ignorant  monk  determined  to  compile  a 
universal  history,  the  first  part  of  which  he  pieced 
ti^ether  from  various  sources,  such  as  Anastasius, 
Bede,  Paul  Diaconus,  and  Eginhard,  as  well  as  some 
chroniclers  of  Germany  and  Italy.  For  times  nearer 
his  own,  besides  the  continuation  of  the  Liber  Ponti' 
ficalis,  he  made  use  of  all  the  information  that 
reached  his  ears;  for  he  could  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  but  comparatively  few  events.  His 
information  concerning  contemporary  occurrences 
is  of  doubtful  value,  and  is  frequently  drawn  from 
untnistworthj'  sources.  Benedict's  chronicle — a  piece 
of  barbarous  patchwork — marks  the  lowest  depth  of 
decadence  to  which  the  tongue  of  Cicero  could 
reach.  Had  the  author  but  written  Italian  as  he 
spoke  it,  the  work  would  have  formed  a  valuable 
monument  of  the  Lingua  volgare  of  the  time.  He 
wished,  however,  to  write  Latin,  and  consequently 
produced  an  absurdity.  His  chronicle  is  not,  there* 
fore,  of  the    same  use  to  the  philologist  who  is 

VOL.  III.  2  K 
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Studying  the  rise  of  the  Italian  language,  as  other 
writings,  more  especially  other  documents  of  the 
same  time.  The  Latin  language  in  this  chronicle, 
and  perhaps  also  in  that  of  Andrew  of  Bergamo, 
reminds  us  of  the  rude  ecclesiastical  ornamental 
sculptures  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  in 
which  the  natural  outlines  are  set  at  naught  in  every 
leaf  and  every  figure. 
Book  on  Benedict  made  use  of  the  tract  of  an  Imperialist 
*Jj]J**  contemporary  entitled,  "  Of  the  Imperial  power  in 
power.  the  City  of  Rome."  This  remarkable  production 
glorifies  the  Imperium  of  the  Carolingians,  describes 
the  nature  of  the  Imperial  power  over  Rome,  and 
laments  its  decline  through  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Bald.  The  author  falls  into  various  errors  when 
speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  city  before  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Great,  and  also  awakens  many  doubts. 
The  scrappy  style  of  the  production  is  barbarous; 
the  language,  however,  is  readable,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  author  was  not  a  Roman,  but  a  Lombard, 
writing  either  in  the  Imperial  monastery  of  Farfa,  or 
in  the  convent  on  Soracte,  before  the  restoration  of 
the  Imperium  by  Otto  the  First.^  If  written  in 
Farfa,  however,  it  was  probably  the  solitary  product 
of  this  utterly  corrupt  monastery  in  the  tenth 
century,  since  it  is  only  after  the  restoration  of  the 
order  that  we  are  able  in  the  eleventh  century  to 

1  Pertz  wrongly  holds  Benedict  to  be  the  anthor  of  the  Libelhts  de 
Imp.  Potest,  in  urb$  Rama  (Man,  Germ,^  v.).  The  reasons  which 
Wibnannsj/o^r^.,  iL  2,  238^  adduces  to  the  contrary  are  exceUenL 
See  the  treatise  of  Jung,  I7eber  den  sagen,  Libellus  de  imp,  potestate^ 
Forsckungsn  %ur  Dmtsch,  Gesch,^  B.  xiv.  (1874) ;  and  that  of  Ferdin. 
Hirsch,  ibid,^  B.  zz.  p^  127  (1879). 
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extol  the  exertions  of  the  Abbot  Hugo,  and  the  great 
activity  of  Gregory  of  Catania  in  the  cause  of 
literature. 

In  Rome  itself  the  invaluable  Liber  Pontificalis,  coniinua- 
which  was  interrupted  at  the  life  of  Stephen  the^^"" 
Fifth,  was  continuad  in  the  tenth  century  in  the  form  Paitti- 
of  short  tables,  called  catalogues.     As  there  were  no 
longer  buildings  or  votive  gifts  to  be  described,  these 
catalogues  briefly  give  us  the  names,  descent,  and 
length  of  reigns  of  the  Popes,  and  add  some  meagre 
accounts  of  isolated  events.    Nothing  shows  more 
clearly  the  barbarism  of  Rome  in  the  tenth  century 
than    the    continuation    of    the    celebrated    Liber 
Pontificalis,  which  now  sinks  back  to  the  level  of 
its  first  beginnings.' 

Soon  after  Adalbert's  death,  at  Otto's  desire  aTheWo- 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Boniface  wrote  the  i^'^[^' 
history  of  the  saint    The  Abbot,  John  Cannaparius,  •>•"■ 
a  Roman,  is  the  supposed  author  of  the  little  book  ; 
and  the  life  of  a  Slavic  Apostle  is  thus  the  most 
important  literary  work  of  the  tenth    century  in 
Rome.     The  life  is   serviceable  for  the   knowledge 
it   affords  of   the    time,   the    author    having    been 
acquainted  with  the  most  prominent  persons  of  his 
age.     He  also  shows  himself  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  ideas  of  Otto  the  Third  concerning  the  great- 
ness of  Rome.     Like  John  Diaconus  in  his  life  of 
Gr^ory,  in  his  enthu^asm  he  soars  at  times  into  a 

'  These  Catalogues  of  the  Popes  have  been  edited  in  put  by  EUuird, 
Muratori,  and  VignoU ;  they  exist  in  various  manuscripts.  With  John 
XII.  begin  somewhat  fuUct  noticei,  lasting  until  Giegray  VIL  Giese- 
biecht,  Allgem.  MMnUscKHft,  April  i8ss. 
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lofly  flight.  He  does  not  possess,  it  is  true,  the 
knowledge  of  his  predecessor ;  his  language,  however, 
although  frequently  disfigured  by  biblical  phrase- 
ology, is  not  bad,  and  he  rises  far  above  the  prolixity 
of  S.  Bruno  of  Querfurt,  who  in  1004  amplified  this 
same  biography/ 


3.  The  Descriptions  of  the  City — ^The  Anonymous 
of  einsiedeln — activity  of  legend  and  tradi- 
TION IN  Rome — ^The  Sounding  Statues  on  the 
Capitol — The  Legend  of  the  Building  of  the 
Pantheon — The  Graphia  of  the  Golden  City  of 
Rome — The  Memoria  Julii  CiESARis. 

Tbcde-  A  greater  interest  than  these  writings  awakened 

the  city?  °^^^  aroused  by  a  species  of  literature  which  was 
originally  and  remained  the  local  production  of 
Rome,  although  shared  by  other  nations.  We  speak 
of  the  books  of  descriptions  of  the  monuments,  the 
holy  places,  and  the  great  past  of  the  city.  When 
pilgrims  visited  Eternal  Rome,  their  countrymen  in 
the  scholae  of  foreigners  usually  acted  as  their  guides 
to  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  capital,  where  many  of 
the  creations  of  Christianity  were  already  regarded  as 
antiquities.  The  visitors,  however,  also  found  books 
of  descriptions  which  served  as  brief  guides.  Some 
pilgrims,  Franks  or  Germans,  in  whom  the  interest  in 
antiquity  awakened  by  Alcuin  was  still  cultivated, 
began  to  look  on  Rome  with  the  eye  of  the  historian 
or  antiquary,  and  made  plans  of  the  monuments  of 

*  Vita  S,  Adalberti  Ep,^  and  Brunoni's  Vita  S,  Ada/derfi,  in  torn, 
vi.  of  the  Afon,  Germ. 
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the  city  which  they  took  back  to  their  northern 
homes.  These  accounts  were  the  predecessors  of  the 
present  guides  to  Rome,  and  as  foreigners  of  every 
nation  now  explore  the  city,  carrying  their  portly 
guide-books,  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  pilgrims  were 
provided  with  their  scanty  memoranda  inscribed  on 
some  leaves  of  parchment 

The  twofold  character  of  the  city  was  reflected  in 
these  writings,  since  Ancient  as  well  as  Christian 
Rome  was  described.  The  groundwork  was  supplied 
for  the  former,  by  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum;  for 
the  latter  by  catalogues  of  the  st^es,  the  ceme- 
teries and  basilicas,  originally  compiled  for  the  use  of 
pilgrims.  To  these  lists  were  added  the  legends 
of  saints,  or  of  churches,  traditions  which  brought 
Pagan  and  Christian  Rome  into  connection  with  each 
other,  and  even  notices  of  the  court  of  both  Pope 
and  Emperor.  Thus  the  Grapkia  and  Mirabilia  of 
the  city  of  Rome  gradually  arose, 

The  topographical  literature  of  the  city,  which  has 
ta<lay  swelled  to  the  proportions  of  a  library,  began, 
as  we  have  seen  with  the  oflicial  lists  of  the  regions. 
Of  these  we  made  use  when  writing  of  the  fifth 
century.  During  a  course  of  four  hundred  years  we 
have  encountered  no  fresh  document  of  the  kind,  and 
not  until  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great  did  new 
registers  appear  simultaneously  with  the  revival  of 
Rome  and  classic  learning.  Accounts  of  the  church- 
yards and  churches  were  compiled ;  inscriptions  were 
collected,  the  collection  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Anonymous  of  Elnsiedeln.  In  this  monastery 
they  were  discovered  by  Mabillon,  who  afterwards 
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The  published  them.^    The  compilation  of  this  celebrated 

llww  of  work  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  begin- 
Eiosiedein.  ning  of  the  ninth  century,  before  the  building  of  the 
Leonine  city.  On  two  sheets  the  writer  enumerates, 
without  describing,  in  two  columns,  the  monuments, 
as  they  stand  right  and  left  of  the  streets  as  £eu:  as  the 
gates,  making  use  evidently  of  some  plan  of  the  city. 
He  adds  inscriptions  copied  from  the  monuments  and 
churches.  The  work  inaugurates  the  science  of 
epigraphy,  and  this  first  little  collection  of  ancient 
inscriptions,  the  work  of  an  enlightened  northern 
traveller,  remained,  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  only  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.'  The  ancient  Regionarii  occupied  them- 
selves exclusively  with  Pagan  Rome,  but  the  Anony^ 
mous  enumerates  both  ancient  and  Christian  buildings 
and  thus  places  the  city  before  us  in  the  topographical 
outlines  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Great  As  a  scholar  he  speaks  of  the  monuments 
under  the  names  used  in  the  Notitia ;  he  scorns  to 
employ  Coliseus  instead  of  Amphitheatrum,  but  never- 

*  In  torn.  iv.  of  the  Anakcta^  best  edited  by  Hanel  in  Seebode 
and  Jahn,  Archiv  fUr  Phil,  und  Pddag.,  v.  125,  and  after  that 
edition  by  Hofler,  D.  Pdpste,  i.  320;  then  by  Ulrich's  Cod.  Topth 
graph,  Urb,  R,  \  and  by  H.  Jordan,  Tcpographu  der  SUuU  Rom, 
im  AUcrtum^  vol.  ii.  (1871).  Regarding  this  collection,  see  De 
Rossi,  Inscript.  Christ,  Urbis  RonuB^  vol.  iu  pars.  L,  18S8,  p.  9  f. 
He  attributes  it  to  the  monastery  of  Reichenau,  I  have  alrttdy 
quoted  a  little  work  of  the  time  of  Alcuia  on  the  churches  of 
Rome. 

■  We  owe  to  the  Anon,  many  elucidations :  thus  concerning  the 
remains  of  the  three  temples  on  the  Capitol,  the  inscription  on  the  base 
of  the  Caballus  Constantini,  that  on  the  Triumphal  Arches  of  Gnitian, 
Valentinian,  and  Theodosius,  &c. 
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theless  uses  the  popular  word  Talatium*  when 
speaking  of  some  ruins  which  never  formed  part  of 
any  palace.*  Likewise  in  the  inscriptions  he  calls 
the  Arch  of  Titus  **  VIL  Lucemaruml^  as  the  people 
called  it  from  the  representation  of  the  seven-branched 
candlestick.  He  also  notes  the  greater  number  of 
the  baths,  the  remains  of  which  were  still  extensive ; 
he  speaks  of  Forum  Romanum  and  Trajani  by  name, 
but  is  silent  concerning  all  the  other  forums.  He 
still  beheld  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  the  Theatre  of  Pompeius ;  he  quotes 
the  inscription  on  the  equestrian  statue  of  Constantine 
on  the  Capitol,  and  mentions  the  Umbilicus  Romse. 
He  still  walked  through  the  colonnades  of  the  Via 
Lata,  still  saw  the  Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Claudia, 
the  Nymphxum  of  Alexander,  and  the  Septizonium 
with  its  names  undestroyed.  He  recorded  the  ancient 
names  of  the  gates  and  streets,  and  made  an  official 
list  of  the  number  of  towers,  battlements,  exits  and 
loopholes  of  the  restored  walls  of  Aurelian."  No 
trace  of  fable  is  perceptible.  On  the  contrary,  this 
dry  register  shows  that  its  author  was  an  experienced 
scholar,  well  acquainted  with  the  Noiitia,  Besides 
the  Notitia^  there  were  also  other  official  documents, 

^  Palatium  Pilati.  Sca^  Maria  Major ;  perhaps  the  remains  of  the 
Macellum  of  livia  near  S.  M.  Maggiore,  the  ruins  of  which,  on  that 
spot,  have  considerably  raised  the  level  of  the  soil.  The  reader  may 
remark  how  early  Pilate  figured  in  the  popular  imagination.  ■  The 
Casa  Pilati,  beside  the  Ponte  Rotto,  is  well  known  at  the  present  day. 
PaJatius  neranis,  acclesia  s,  Petri  ad  vinculo.  These  are  the  remains 
of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero,  or  the  Baths  of  Titus. 

•  Sunt  simui  turret  383,  propugnacula  7020,  postema  6  (f>., 
posterula,  doors),  neeessaria  iq6,  fenestra  wtajores/orinsecus  2066, 
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drawn  up  apparently  by  order  of  Pope  Adrian  or  of 
Leo  the  Third,  on  which  the  author  may  have  based 
his  work.  Plans  of  the  city  or  topc^raphical  charts* 
on  which  it  is  possible  that  the  principal  streets  and 
the  most  important  monuments  were  marked,  were 
perhaps  already  designed.  Apart  at  least  from  the 
existence  of  such  works  we  can  scarcely  understand 
how  the  valuable  tables,  engraved  with  the  represen- 
tations of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  which  Charles 
the  Great  received  apparently  as  gifts  from  the 
Pope  and  the  Empress  Irene,  could  have  been 
prepared.  In  the  absence  of  official  documents  of 
the  kind,  it  would  have  been  impossible  dther  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Rome  or  to  describe  it 
Legend  Tradition,  which  fastens  on  monuments  as  soon  as 

*"diti  ^^y  t>ecome  deserted,  had  already  long  woven  its 
webs  round  the  marvels  of  the  city,  and  had  brought 
many  legends  and  names  into  vogue  among  the 
populace.  The  more  distant  grew  antiquity,  the 
more  industrious  were  the  Romans  in  veiling  the 
Pagan  monuments  in  fable,  while  legend  was  equally 
active  with  regard  to  the  Christian  churches.  Owing 
to  the  twofold  character  of  the  city,  tradition  and 
legend — for  both  these  muses  of  the  populace  are 
twin  sisters — frequently  produced  a  curious  com- 
bination. Concerning  the  year  looo  many  local 
traditions  must  have  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  we  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
assigning  the  legends  of  the  Marble  Horses  and  of 
the  Caballus  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  this  period. 
Another  fable  may  show  that  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  probably  even  earlier,  many  legends  had  arisen 
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which  we  find  in  the  later  Mirabilia,  The  Anonymous 
of  Salerno,  who  wrote  about  the  year  980,  relates  that 
the  ancient  Romans  had  erected  seventy  bronze  The 
statues  in  honour  of  different  nations  on  the  Capitol.  |^es°^ 
Each  statue  bore  the  name  of  the  nation  it  represented  ^*|j^j^ 
on  its  breast;  each  was  provided  with  a  bell  at  its 
neck,  and  day  and  night  the  priests  kept  watch  in 
turn.  When  a  province  rebelled,  its  representative 
moved,  the  bell  sounded,  and  the  priest  gave  notice 
to  the  Emperor.  The  historian,  however,  relates  that 
these  statues  had  been  taken  in  olden  times  to  Con- 
stantinople, that  Alexander,  son  of  the  Emperor  Basil, 
and  brother  of  Leo  the  Wise,  had  them  clothed  in  silk 
in  order  to  do  them  honour,  and  that  S.  Peter  had 
consequently  appeared  to  him  at  night  and  had  angrily 
announced  :  "  I  am  the  Prince  of  the  Romans ! " 
In  the  morning  the  Emperor  was  dead.^ 

^  Alexander  died  in  915,  Anon,  Salem.  ^  c.  133 :  Nam  sephtaginta 
statuiEf  qua  olim  '  Romani  in  Capitolio  consecrarunt  in  Hon,  omn, 
gentium^  qua  scripta  nomina  in  pectore  gentis,  cujus  imagineni  tene- 
bant,  gestabani,  et  tintinnabulum  uniuscuiusque  siatuerant,  &c. 
Preller  {Philologus,  i,  i.  103)  shows  that  Cosmas  was  already 
acquainted  with  the  legend  in  the  eighth  century  (Mai,  Spicil.  Rom,^ 
ii.  221).  It  is  known  as  Salvatic  Roma,  It  was  later  brought  into 
connection  with  VirgiL  Even  in  ancient  times  there  were  books  on 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  as  the  chief  of  which  the  Capitol  was 
esteemed.  Besides  Cod,  Vat,,  1984  (ssec  xi.),  Miraculum  primum 
capitolium  Mundi,  I  refer  to  Cod,  Vat,,  2037,  fol.  170  (ssec.  xiii.): 
Primum  miracu/um  rome  fuit  sic,  Eraut  ymagines  rome  tot  numero 
quot  sunt  gentes,  &c.  The  legend  is  here  related  as  in  the  Mirabilia^ 
except  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  Agrippa.  Both  manuscripts, 
Bede,  the  Graphia,  the  Mirahilia,  Martinus  Polonus,  refer  to  a  book 
called  Miracula  Mundi,  which  was  known  to  the  Anon,  of  Salerno ; 
it  has,  however,  a  peculiarity  in  the  association  with  Byzantium,  where 
the  Greek  source  may  be  looked  for.    According  to  Cod,  2037,  the 
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The  union  of  a  Roman  local  tradition  with  the 
contemporary  history  of  Byzantium  is  curious.  The 
same  legend,  however,  reappears  in  a  descriptk>n  of 
Rome  itself  without  any  reference  to  Byzantium,  and 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Panthecm. 
Legend  of  It  runs  as  follows : — At  the  time  when  Agrippa, 
ingofthe  Prefect  of  the  Roman  Empire,  having  overcome 
Pantheon.  Swabians,  Saxons,  and  other  Western  nations^  re- 
turned to  the  city,  the  bell  of  the  statue  representing 
Persia,  which  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and 
Moneta  on  the  Capitol,  sound^  to  announce  his 
arrival.  The  senators  immediately  appointed  him  to 
conduct  the  Persian  war.  Agrippa  b^^ged  for  a 
respite  of  three  days.  When  on  the  third  night  he 
had  fallen  asleep,  oppressed  with  care,  a  woman 
appeared  to  him  and  spake  :  "  Agrippa,  what  ailest 
thee?  thou  art  in  great  distress."  He  answered: 
"  Yea,  lady."  She  said  :  "  Be  comforted.  Promise 
me  to  build  a  temple  as  I  shall  direct,  and  I  will  tell 
thee  whether  thou  wilt  conquer."  She  showed  him 
the  form  of  a  temple  in  a  vision,  and  he  asked: 
"  Lady,  who  art  thou  ?"  She  answered  :  "  I  am 
Cybele,  the  Mother  of  the  gods :  sacrifice  to  the  Sea- 
god  Neptune  and  he  will  help  thee.  Dedicate  this 
temple  to  Neptune's  honour  and  to  mine,  for  we  will 
both  be  with  thee  and  thou  shalt  conquer."  Agrippa 
related  his  vision  to  the  Senate  ;  he  departed  with  a 
great  fleet  and  five  legions,  conquered  the  Persians, 
and  made  them  again  tributary  to  the  Romans.  On 
his  return  he  built  the  temple  and  dedicated  it  to  the 

seven  wonders  of  the  world  were  the  Capitol,  the  Pharos  of  Alex- 
andria, the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  flying  Bellerophon  in  Smyrna,  the 
Labyrinth  of  Crete,  the  Baths  of  Apollo,  the  Temple  of  Diana. 
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Mother  of  the  Gods,  to  Neptune,  and  to  all  spirits, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pantheon.  He  placed  a 
statue  in  honour  of  Cybele  over  the  opening  on  the 
top  of  the  temple,  and  covered  the  building  with  a 
wondrous  roof  of  gilt  bronze.  Two  bulls  of  the  same 
metal  also  stood  on  the  top  of  the  temple.^ 

Such  is  the  account  contained  in  the  remarkable  ^®  ^.^ 
book  known  as  the  Graphia  aurea  urbis  Rotna^  which 
succeeds  the  notices  of  Einsiedeln  in  this  series  of 
topographical  literature.  In  the  time  of  the  Ottos, 
perhaps  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Alberic,  a  new 
description  of  the  city  appeared,  and,  in  harmony 
with  the  secularisation  of  Rome,  concerned  itself 
solely  with  the  Pagan  monuments,  while  at  the  same 
time  books  of  notices  respecting  the  stages  and 
cemeteries  existed  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims.  A 
scholar  acquainted  with  antiquity  enumerates  the 
monuments  of  Rome,  and  adds  some  of  the  popular 
legends.  He  no  longer  adheres  to  the  Regionary 
divisions  of  the  Notitia.  While  the  Anonymous  of 
Einsiedeln  held  fast  to  the  ancient  names,  the  later 
author,  on  the  contrary,  occasionally  makes  use  of 
the  popular  ones.  The  words  Palatium,  Templum, 
Theatrum,  Circus  lose  their  strict  significance,  for 

^  Graphia  and  the  Mirabilia,  The  Saxons  indicate  the  time  of 
the  Ottos,  the  Suevi  (Succini  in  the  Graphia)  that  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens.  The  similarity  of  some  phrases  in  the  Anon,  of  Salerno 
shows  that  the  chronicler  had  read  some  such  Graphia,  I  believe 
that  the  legend  arose  after  the  Pantheon  had  been  consecrated  to 
Mary.  It  is  said  of  Agrippa  : — Et  dedicari  turn  fecit  ad  hon,  Cybeles 
nuUris  deor,^  et  Neptuni,  et  omn,  demonior,,  et  imposuit  temph 
nornen  Pantheon,  The  epitaph  of  Boni&ce  IV.  says : — Delubra 
ctmctorum  fuerunt  qtag  damoniorum. 
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the  populace  at  the  time  called  all  the  great  ruins  of 
their  temples  and  forums  "  Palatium,"  baths  and 
circuses,  as  a  rule,  "Theatrum."  A  description  of 
the  city  such  as  this,  replacing  or  extending  the 
ancient  Notitia  and  the  Curiosum,  had  perhaps  been 
compiled  before  the  tenth  century.  Benedict  of 
Soracte  must  undoubtedly  have  been  acquainted 
with  this  work,  borrowing  as  he  did  the  list  of 
Roman  towers  and  fortresses  from  some  description 
of  the  city,  undoubtedly  the  Graphia  in  its  earliest 
form.^  Under  this  title  a  description  of  the  city 
became  famous  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was 
quoted  by  the  Milanese  Galvaneus  Flamma  as  a 
"  very  authentic  *'  book.  Long  known  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  Library  as  a  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century,  it  was  not  made  use  of,  and  was 
only  printed  in  1850.^     It  was  subjected  to  various 

^  Omnes  tua  tncmia  cum  turris  et  pugnaculi  sicuti  modo  re^peritur. 
He  counts  381  towers,  46  castles,  6800  propugnacula,  15  gates. 
Adrian  I.  probably  caused  such  an  enumeration  to  be  made.  The 
Graphia :  36a  /.,  r.  48,/.  6900,  $$  porta  ;  the  ancient  breviaria  have  37. 
The  numbers  vary  but  little  in  all  the  redactions  of  the  Mirahilia^  six 
manuscripts  of  which  I  have  read  at  Florence.  Although  the  registers 
of  Imperial  times  were  still  employed,  this  hx,\  does  not  exclude 
enumerations  made  under  the  Popes  of  Carolingian  times,  as  Jordan 
ii.  156,  asserts  that  it  does  in  opposition  to  Nibby's  and  my  own 
views.  Whoever,  like  these  Popes,  restored  the  walls  of  Rome,  must 
have  had  the  gates  and  towers  counted  and  entered  in  the  official 
registers  (of  the  Prefect).  Had  the  papal  geometers  forgotten  how  to 
count  ?  The  Turres,  Propugnacula,  and  portae  of  the  Leonina  were 
counted  very  well  in  later  times. 

'  Chronica^  qua  dicitur  Graphia  aurea  urdis  Roma^  qua  est  liber 
valde  authenticuSf  continens  histarias  Romanor  antiquas,  Galvan. 
Flamma,  Manipulusjlorum^  c  4  (Murat.,  xi.  540) ;  in  the  Docum,  in^d,^ 
p.  84,  of  Ozanam,  the  editor  of  the  Graphia,    About  the  middle  of  the 
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revisions  before  it  finally  took  the  shape  in  which  the 
Florentine  manuscript  shows  it  The  two  extreme 
distinguishable  limits  of  the  period  of  its  compilation 
are  the  era  of  the  Ottos  and  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  for  it  mentions  the  tomb  of  Pope  Anastasius 
the  Fourth,  who  died  in  1154.  The  paragraphs 
attached  to  it,  relating  to  the  court  ceremonial  and 
the  appointment  of  the  Patricius,  Judex,  and  the 
Roman  citizen,  probably  go  back  to  the  time  of  Otto 
the  Second  or  Third.  The  title  corresponds  to  the 
inscription  "  Aurea  Roma"  on  the  Imperial  seals  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Otto  the  Third. 

The  very  nature  of  books  of  this  class  gives  rise  to  Legend  of 
additions,  and   the   Graphia  consequently  contains  ^^/ST^" 
portions  belonging  to  different  times.     It  opens  with  ^o™^ 
the  legend  of  the  foundation  by  Noah  of  a  city  near 
Rome,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  founder,  and 
relates  that  his  sons  Janus,  Japhet,  and  Camese  built 
the  town   of  Janiculum  on   the   Palatine,  and  the 
palace  Janiculum  in   Trastevere.*    Janus  dwelt  on 
the  Palatine,  and,  aided  by  Nimrod  or  Saturn,  who 
had  been  emasculated  by  his  son  Jupiter,  built  the 

fourteenth  century  the  Grapkia  was  read  in  Rome,  and  was  made  use  of 
by  Johannes  Caballmi  de  Cerronibus,  who  says  m  his  PoUstoria  : 
Graphia  aurea  urtns  Roma  stantc  in  ecclesia  S.  M,  Nove  de  urbe^ 
quani  vidi  etjugiter  Ugi  (Urlich's  Cod,  Urb,  Roma  Topographicus^  p. 
139).  The  title  Aurea  Roma  is  common  on  Imperial  leaden  seals  after 
the  time  of  Otto  III.  Muratori,  Ani,^  i.  385  :  Otto's  likeness,  round  it 
AUREA  ROMA  ;  reverse  :  ODDO  IMPERATOR  ROMANOR. 

1  Ubinunc  ecclesia  S.Johannis  ad  Janiculum,  According  to  Pan- 
vinius,  S.  Giovanni  di  Malva  in  Trastevere  was  formerly  called  S.Joh, 
in  Mica  Aurea,  I  have  met  with  it  under  this  name  in  saec.  xiv., 
but  it  is  not  known  to  me  as  such  in  saec.  x. 
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city  of  Satumia  on  the  Capitol.*  King  Italus,  with 
the  Syracusans,  founded  on  the  River  Albula  or 
Tibris  a  city  of  the  same  name ;  other  kings — 
Hemiles,  Tiberis,  Evander,  Coriba,  Glaucua,  JEneas, 
Aventinus — built  other  cities,  until  finally,  on  April 
17th,  433  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  Romulus  sur- 
rounded all  these  towns  by  a  wall  and  called  them 
Rome,  and  not  only  all  Italians  but  almost  all  the 
nobility  of  the  whole  earth  with  their  wives  and 
children  flocked  to  this  new  city.'  The  association 
of  the  Noah  of  Old  Testament  history  with  the 
foundation  of  Rome  is  a  proof  of  the  faculty  for 
combination  possessed  by  tradition.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  discover  the  date  at  which  this  legend 
arose.  Later,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, fables  recording  the  origin  of  the  city  were 
related  at  length  in  various  books,  and  thus  arose 
the  Liier  Imperialism  the  RomuUcn^  the  Fioriid 
dltalia^  the  Hisiaria    Trajana  et  Romance      These 

^  According  to  recent  investigators  the  primitiTe  legend  of  Saturn 
explains  the  name  and  foundation  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Remus  or 
Romus  is,  accordingito  them,  a  Semitic  name  of  Saturn  ("the  Highest  *'), 
and  appears  in  the  Syrian  forms  Ab>Ram,  Abu-Rom,  Baal-Ram. 
Julius  Braun,  Naturgeschichte  der  Sage^  on  the  names  in  question,  and 
his  essay  '*  Rom  "  in  Historische  Landschaften^  Stuttgart,  1867.  On 
the  other  hand,  Corssen  (compare  Zettschr,  fiir  Sprachf.^  x.  18, 19)  ha% 
with  more  simplicity  and  success,  sought  to  derive  the  name  of  Rome 
from  the  original  name  of  the  Tiber,  Rumon,  which  signifies  river. 
J.  Guidi,  in  **  Roma  nei  geografi  arabi "  {Archio,  d,  Spc.  Rom,^  I  p.  189 
fF.),  has  recently  attempted  to  confirm  this  view, 

'  The  Mirabilia  do  not  contain  this  legend,  which  was  known  2a 
part  to  Galv.  Flamma.  The  Hist.  Miicella  begins  :  primus  in  Italia 
ui  quihusd,  placet  regnavit  Janus,  deinde  Satumus,  &c.  In  the  twelfth 
century  Catalogues  of  the  Kings,  Consuls,  and  Empexors,  beginning 
with  Saturn  and  other  mythical  names,  were  very  popular.    One  of 
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legends  flourished  more  particulariy  at  the  time  when 
Italian  cities  began  to  attain  civic  independence 
and  each  town  desired  the  ornament  of  an  ancient 
pedigree.1 

Among   the   legends  contained  in  the   Graphiay  Legend 
one  of  the  earliest  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  burial  Sc  ta^ 
of  Julius  Caesar.     It  was  currently  reported  among  ^^"* 
the  people  that  his  ashes  reposed  in  tiie  golden  ball 
at  the  summit  of  the  Vatican  obelisk ;  that  this  ball, 
to  which   no  spoiler    had    attained,  was    set  with 
precious  stones  and  bore  the  inscription : — 

Caesar,  thoa  wert  so  great  as  was  the  world  ; 
Now  thou  art  hidden  in  a  petty  graye. 

It  was  said  that  Caesar  had  been  buried  at  this  lofty 
height  in  order  that  the  world  should  remain  subject 
to  the  dead  ruler  as  it  had  been  subject  to  the 
living.  The  obelisk  was  therefore  called  Memoria  or 
Sepulcrum  Cc^saris,  as  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
was  called  Memoria,  The  latter  expression  is 
specially  significant  in  Rome,  where  everything 
belonged  to  memory  and  the  past  The  obelisk  19 
thus  designated  in  a  bull  of  Leo  the  Ninth  of  the 

these  genealogies  is  given  in  Cod,  257  of  Monte],Casino,  which  begins  : 
Saiumus  Uranius  imperatar  gentis  trofana,  Satumus  X,  Abraham 
nascitur  .  .  .  Ytaliam  ubi^ue  peragramt  .  .  .  ysemiam  condidit. 
Bat  here  Janus  only  comes  after  Priam.  Hie  janyculum  condidit. 
This  legend  passed  into  other  descriptions  of  the  city ;  I  have  read  it 
in  a  distorted  form  in  a  Cod,  Magliah,  (sheets  10,  31,  cart  134-137), 
which  was  compiled  from  the  Graphia  and  Mirabilia^  but  which  docs 
not  give  the  fable  of  Noah.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  monument  in  the 
Forum  of  Nerva  was  called  Noah*s  Ark. 

^  It  is  well  known  that  .the  Franks  traced  their  origin  from  Troy, 
This  is  already  told  ns  by  Fredegar,  who  is  referred  to  by  Paulus 
Diaconns,  Gesta  Ep,  Mtit,  {Mm,  Germ,,  ii.  264). 
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year  105  3,  where  it  is  also  called  Agulia,  a  name 
which  it  still  retains  in  Italian.  It  is  possible  that 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people  the  word  Agulia  may 
have  been  early  corrupted  into  Juglia,  and  that 
the  latter  name  may  have  gfiven  rise  to  the  legend 
concerning  the  great  Caesar,  so  that  a  myth  may 
have  thus  developed  from  a  word.  This  is  rendered 
the  more  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
base  of  the  monument  bore  the  inscription  Divo 
CcBsari} 

Among  the  local  traditions  given  in  the  Graphia 
or  MirabUia,  there  is  scarcely  one,  not  even  the 
legend  of  the  Sibyl  and  Octavian,  which  had  not 
arisen  earlier  than  the  year  looa  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  introduce  these  legends  where  opportunity 
seems  most  fitting.^ 

^  Casar  tantus  eras^  quanius  et  orbis  ; 
Sed  nunc  in  modico  clauderis  antro^ 
The  same  lines  are  found  in  the  epitaph  of  Henry  III.  (who  died  in 
1056)  only  with  the  variant :  at  nunc  exigua  clauderis  uma.  The 
same  thought  appears  in  the  epitaph  of  the  celebrated  Crescentius^  and 
in  that  of  another  Crescentius  in  1028 :  Ave  jacet  in  panto  magnus 
Crescentius  antra.  Bull  of  Leo  IX.  {Bullar,  Vat,^  i.  25) :  via  qua 
venit  ad  Agulia,  qua  vacatur  Sepulcrum  Julii  Casaris.  The  Lib, 
Imperialis  of  Giov.  Bonsignari  (Magliabech,  xxiii.  Cod.  ix.)  says:  la 
(the  cinerary-urn)  puosono  in  sur  un  alta  pietra  che  oggi  si  chiama  la 
ghuglia  di  s.  Pietro,  The  Tuscans,  he  observes,  say,  aghugiia,  from 
which  yiw//a  arose.  Signorili  says  :  la  Guglia — in  cujus  summitate  est 
vas  ctreum  ubi  sunt  cineres  corporis  Ocicnnaniy  in  De  Rossi,  Le  prime 
raccolte,  p.  78.  See  also  A.  Graf,  Roma  nella  memoria  del  med.  evo,  L 
292  f.  When  Sixtus  V.  had  the  obelisk  removed,  it  was  found  that 
the  ball  was  of  plaster,  and  was  solid.  Fea,  suH.  Rov,,  p.  345,  note. 
Plans  of  the  city  in  the  fifteenth  century  mark  a  monument  resembling 
an  obelisk  in  the  district  of  Minerva,  as  the  sepulcrum  Bruti, 

*  The  Graphia  and  the  Mirabilia,  which  end  afler  the  middle  of  saec. 
12,  are,  as  far  as  the  monuments  are  concerned,  recensions,  agreeing 
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4.  The  Regions  of  the  City  in  the  Tenth  Century 
— ^The  Streets — Architecture — Description  of  a 
Palace — Great  Number  of  Imposing  Ruins — 
Plundering  of  Rome  by  the  Romans. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  piece  together  a  slight  Regions  of 
account  of  the  city  as  it  existed  in  the  tenth  century,  the  tSth 
not  from  these  fabulous  histories,  but  from  some**^^*^* 
contemporary  documents.  But  being  as  we  are 
without  a  guide  through  this  labyrinthine  city,  our 
account  can  be  no  more  systematic  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Mirabilia.  We  attempted  to  depict 
mediaeval  Rome  in  accordance  with  the  regionary 
divisions,  but  the  forthcoming  documents  proved 
incomplete.  It  is  singular  that  while  the  seven 
ecclesiastical  divisions  have  disappeared  from  sight, 
a  civic  division  still  remains  perceptible.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  regions  must,  however,  have  been  altered 
at  different  periods,  and  now  no  longer  corresponded 
to  the  division  of  Augustus.  As  early  as  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  the  actual  city  numbered 
twelve  regions,  Trastevere  apparently  forming  a 
thirteenth.  Each  region  stood  under  a  captain  or 
overseer,  and  we  have  already  encountered  these 
twelve  or  thirteen   leaders  of  the   civic  companies 

almost  word  for  word,  of  one  and  the  same  description  of  the  city. 
The  additions  of  the  Graphia  have  perhaps  been  derived  from  else- 
where, and  united  in  the  MS.  of  Florence.  Ozanam  has  already 
shown  that  the  Graphia  is  older  than  the  Mirabilia,  although  (on 
account  of  the  added  fragments)  he  has  wrongly  attributed  it  to  the 
Byzantine  time.  Giesebrecht  also  (voL  L  at  the  end)  has  dealt  with  it 
in  detail. 
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under  the  doubtful  name  of  decarones^  in  the  year  966, 
as  influential  leaders  of  the  Roman  people.^ 

Of  the  twelve  regions  of  this  period  we  have  not 
been  able  to  determine  the  position  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh.2 

The  first  region  embraced  the  Aventine,  and 
stretched  across  the  Marmorata  and  Ripa  Graeca  to 
the  river.  From  the  granaries  situated  within  it,  it 
was,  and  is  still,  called  Horrea.* 

The  second  region  included  the  Coelian  and  a  part 
of  the  Palatine  as  far  as  the  Aventine,  also  the 
Quattro  Coronati,  the  Forma  Claudia,  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  Septizonium,  Porta  Metrovia  or  Metrobi,  in 
front  of  which  lay  the  marshy  tracts  of  the  Praia 
Decii  or  Decennice.^ 

^  As  this  name  is  only  found  in  one  passage  of  the  Vita  John  XII l,^ 
Adinolfi  {Rofna  nelP  etd  di  mezzo^  L  165)  is  entirely  arbitrary  in  speaking 
of  a  decarconcUe  regionary  division. 

'  To  my  list  of  the  mediaeval  regions,  which  for  the  first  time  threw 
some  light  on  this  topographical  question,  Jordan,  Topogr,  der  Stadt 
Rom,y  has  made  some  additions  (vol.  ii.  315  ff.).  His  efforts  to  prove 
that  the  Augustan  division  of  regions  endured  until  "  about "  the  twelfth 
century  are,  however,  by  no  means  successful.  It  can  only  be  maintained 
that  some  of  the  old  ordinal  numbers  of  the  regions  were  traditionally 
preserved  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

'  Mittarelli,  n.  1 2 1,  p.  273  (A.  1025),  and  n.  122  :  Regioru  primOy 
qua  appellatur  Orreob,  In  the  Privil.  Joh.  X.  for  Subiaco,  of  Jan.  18, 
926  (Reg,  Sublacense  Doc,  9),  is  mentioned  an  oratoriutn  S.  Gemiliani 
cum  suis  pertinctUiis  positis  in  prima  regione  super  Tiberim^  and 
further,  in  prima  regione  in  ripa  graca  juxta  marmcratam,  I  observe 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  (about  591)  the  Aventine  was  in- 
cluded in  the  first  region  :  in  regione  prima  antegradus  S.  Sabina,  Reg, 
Gregnf  ii.  10,  Jaff(6, 2  Ed.,  n.  1 160,  p.  151.  In  this  passage  of  Gregory, 
however,  the  first  region  is  not  the  ecclesiastical  region,  since  it  does 
not  correspond  with  the  latter  in  the  Gregorian  penitential  procession. 

*  The  Privileg.  of  John  X.  quoted  above  :  in  secunda  reg,  urbit 
juxta  ecc.  IV,  coronator,  and  juxta  formam  c/audiam  and  portam 
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The  third  r^ion  is  marked  by  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
Santa  Croce,  the  Claudia  (which  intersected  two 
r^ons),  the  Merulana,  the  convents  of  S.  Vito  and 
S.  Lucia  Renati,  S.  Pastor,  and  the  Arcus  Pietatis. 
It  therefore  embraced  districts  which  belonged  to  the 
fifth  Augustan  r^ion — EsqutlicB} 

The  fourth  is  marked  by  the  Campus  S.  Agathae 
in  an  isolated  document  It  was  possibly  bounded 
by  S.  Agatha  in  Suburra  in  the  seventh  r^ion,  and 
included  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal.^ 

In  the  fifth  region  lay  a  part  of  the  Field  of  Mars, 
which  contained  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  the 

majarem.  The  same  document  quotes  S.  Erasmus  in  this  region,  and 
Docum.  24,  S.  Stephan.  Marini,  n.  102,  p.  160,  A.  961,  has  the  convent 
S.  Petri  et  Martini  in  regione  secunda  suh  Aventino  in  loco  qui  dicitur 
Orrea,  which  can  only  be  a  mistake  of  the  notary.  JReg.  SubUu,^  p. 
134,  A.  953  :  terra  posita  Regione  2  Juxta  decenniaSf  and  campus  qui 
vacatur  Decennias;  further, /ra/a  Decii—foris  porta  Metrobu  The 
name  of  this  gate,  from  which  no  road  started,  is  unexplained.  It 
is  thus  named  as  early  as  A.  866.  Reg,  SubL^  p.  127.  G^nceming 
the  Metrovea^  see  Tomassetti,  "  Campagna  Romana,"  Arch,  d,  Soc, 
Ronie^  viii  (1885),  p.  9  ff. 

*  Galletti,  Prim.y  n.  8,  p.  195,  A.  924  :  regio  Z^  juxta  porta  Majore  ; 
it  was  also  the  boundary  of  region  2.  A  church  to  S.  Theodore  stood 
there ;  ab  uno  latere  forma  clcoidia^  et  a  sec,  lot,  ortu  de  Mercuric* 
Regione  tertia  nan  longe  da  HieruscUem  (n.  9,  p.  196,  A.  929).  A 
Massa  Juliana  in  the  time  of  Bened.  VI.  in  regio  3  (Murat.,  Ant.^  v. 
774  D.).  Mittarelli,  p.  197,  App.,  A.  loil  :  regione  tertia^  in  locum 
qui  vocatur  S,  Pastore,  sive  arcum  Pietatis, 

*  Reg,  Sublac,  Doc.,  79  A.  976 :  regione  quarta  in  locum  qui 
appellatur  Campum  S,  Agathe,  The  region  there  was  called  CdbaUi 
Marmorei:  Orium  cum  Casalino  in  Regione  CahcUli  Marmorei  fert 
ante  eccles,  S,  Agatha  in  Diaconia positum,  BuU.'of  Celestine  III.,  A. 
1 192,  Bull,  Vatican,  i.  74.  Jordan  adds  other  passages,  which  show 
that  the  Suburra  and  Gallina  alba  lay  in  this  mediaeval  region.  The 
church  of  S.  Susanna  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  stood  in  the  fourth 
r^on  :  De  Rossi,  BuU,  di  Arch.  Crist. ^  1870,  pp.  89,  III. 
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Antonine  column,  the  Via  Lata,  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite, 
and  the  Postenila  S.  Agathae  by  the  Tiber,  and 
probably  also  the  Pincian  and  the  gate  of  S.  Valentine 
(del  Popolo).  This  district  previously  belonged 
partly  to  the  ninth  region  (Circus  Flaminius),  partly 
to  the  seventh  r^ion  (Via  Lata).' 

The  sixth  is  marked  by  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Sinikeo,  in  the  present  quarter  of  Trevi.* 

In  the  seventh  stood  the  church  of  S.  Agatha  super 
5'«^tffy(7w,  the  column  of  Trajan,  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  Campus  Kaloleonis.* 

'  These  places  are  speciHed  [n  Muini,  n.  28,  p.  45,  A.  962 :  tita 
munque  Jioma  regio  quinta,  A.  1008.  Hegiom  quinta  Juxia  ana 
marmorca  od  the  Via  Lata.  Gallelti,  Mscr.  Vatiian,  804S,  p.  53. 
The  Caput  Tauri  (porta  di  S.  LortHao),  which  was  comprised  in  the 
ancient  fifth  tcgioo  [Eiquilia)  in  the  Lii.  Petttif.  ("Alei,  I."  and 
"  Anast.  II."},  appeals  in  the  tenth  cenluij  to  have  been  included  in 
re^aa  3, 

'  Rigiene  Sexta  ad  S.  Maria  in  Sinikea,  in  which  a  house  is 
mentioned  in  1019.  Docinnents  Eroo  S.  C^nacus  and  Nicholas  in 
Via  Lata,  in  Galletti,  Mscr,  VatKon.,  n.  8c^8  ;  and  Irequentl)'  tlie 
■ame  designation  of  the  sixth  legion  in  Acts  of  this  time.  .S'.  Ataiia  in 
Sinikte  was  also  called  in  Synodti  or  in  Xenedechie  ;  it  is  the  present 
S.  Maria  in  Trivia  ot  dti  CrorifcH.  Jordan,  ii  320,  gives  a  passage 
from  the  Ada  S.  Susatma{2  Aug.,  p.  631)  :  Regieta  satajuxtavicum 
Mamtrlini  {aL  Mamuri)  ante  forum  Salluslii.  A  place  called  Dlburo 
in  the  same  region — Adinolfi,  Rama—di  meize,  i.  176. 

*  Galletti,  Del.  Prim.,  p.  232,  A.  1003  :  rtg.  stptimajuxla  campo  dt 
quondam  KaloUoni.  S.  Nicol.  mb.  eel,  Tra/ana  in  reg.  itona  im 
tamfa  KaleUon.  is  menlioned  here  hy  Galletti,  p.  375 ;  but  it  must  be 
a  mistake  of  the  writer.  MaHni,  n.  43,  A.  1025.  Regione  leplim.  im 
Uco,  qui  vacatur  Preba  juxia  Man.  S.  Agaiht  sup.  Sobota.  Here 
Itood  an  ancient  fountain  called  Puteus  dt  Proba.  In  the  work  De 
Vtluslale  Vrbii,  attributed  to  Pomponias  Letus,  we  read :  In  e» 
Quirinali  templum  est  S.  Agath<t ;  el  in  ipsa  voile,  nen  langr  a  templo 
S.  VitaKt  tst  puteus,  qui  dittiur  puttut  domint  Prolm.  Also  in  the 
PiiviL  of  John  X.  for  Subiaco  the  Saburra  is  again  spoken  of ;  tUt 
region  must  consequently  have  extended  as  for  as  t^on  3. 
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The  eighth  was  known  as  Sub  Capitolio  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Popes.  The  ancient  Forum  Ro- 
manum  had  therefore  retained  its  old  number. 

The  ninth  was  in  the  district  where  stood  S.  Eus- 
tachio,  the  Navona,  the  Pantheon,  the  Thermae  of 
Alexander,  and  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  It  embraced 
the  actual  Field  of  Mars,  and  consequently  the  ancient 
ninth  region.  Circus  Flaminius,  out  of  which  two 
regions  had  arisen.  Accident  has  preserved  the 
greater  part  of  the  documents  belonging  to  this 
r^ion  of  the  tenth  century.  Frequent  mention  is 
here  made  of  a  spot  cui  Scorticlarios  or  in  Scorticlam^ 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  entire  district  It  denotes 
the  tanners'  quarter,  which  now  lies  by  the  river  in 
the  Regola,  but  which  then  lay  by  the  Baths  of  Alex- 
ander, near  the  Tiber.^ 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  regions  are  not  mentioned 
in  any  contemporary  document;  the  twelfth,  how- 
ever, appears  in  a  diploma  with  the  ancient  name 
Piscina  Publica^  which  it  therefore  retained  unaltered.* 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  ancient  thirteenth  region 

^  Scorticare  ;  from  scorfum,  skin  stripped  from  the  body.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Cola  regio  5  was  called  Pontis  et  Scoriichiariorum,  In 
Galletti,  Prim.^  n.  26,  A.  loio,  we  find  in  reg,  IX,  ad  Scorticlarios 
therma  Alex,^  but  also  Ubi  dicitur  Agones  (n.  27,  A.  loii,  n.  31,  A. 
1017).  Chron,  Farf,,  pp.  421,  474,  649 :  infra  therm,  Alex,  posit. 
Peg.  VIII.  ad  Scorticlarios  ;  and  Gall.,  n.  27,  28,  A.  1076,  S,  Laureniii 
qui  voccUur  illicina  (in  Lucina)  is  mentioned  in  region  9.  Galletti, 
n.  50. 

'  Rome  regione  diiodecima  in  piscina  publico^  ubi  dicitur  Sco  Gregorio, 
Mscr,  Vatican,^  793 1»  P-  3^  >  Diploma  of  John  XVIII.  for  S.  Cosma  in 
mica  aurea,  A.  1005.  This  docmnent  enables  me  to  fix  the  number 
of  regions  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  twelve. 
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(Aventinus)  was  apparently  mei^ed  in  the  first  region, 
which  embraced  the  Aventint  Trastevere,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  still  known  as  the  fourteenth  region  in 
the  eleventh  century  as  in  ancient  times.' 

As  the  names  Via  Lata,  Caput  Africae,  and  Suburra 
had  survived,  so  must  other  streets  have  still  retained 
their  ancient  designations.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  majority  were  called  after  churches,  some 
after  conspicuous  monuments,  such  as  the  Colosseum, 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  Marble  Colossi. 
The  chief  thoroughfares  were- frequently  spoken  of  in 
documents  as  Via  Publica  or  Communis,  and  a  Via 
Pontificalis,  which  led  through  the  Field  of  Mars  to 
S.  Peter's,  existed  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.' 
These  irregular  streets,  of  which  some  were  ancient, 
others  recently  constructed  amid  ruins  and  rubbish, 
must  have  worn  a  gloomy  and  curious  aspect  Their 
narrowness  and  their  confused  character,  combined 
with  the  rough  exterior  of  their  dwellings,  would 
probably  have  repelled  the  beholder,  while  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  their  architecture  would  have  wakened 
his  admiration.  As  at  the  present  day,  every  Roman 
house  had  a  separate  flight  of  steps ;  doors  and  win- 
dows were  in  the  form  of  Roman  arches  ;  the  cornices 

'  R^.  XrV.,  Trantlibtrini  in  Uxo  qui  vocaiur  mica  aurta,  the 
bull  (quoted  above)  of  John  XVIII.  of  March  i%  loo;,  foi  5.  Coscna 
e  Damiano,  recently  printed  in  Pen/.  R.  inediia,  ii.  n.  93  [1884)  by 
Pflugk-Hariung.  Rigicne  quarta  datma  TransHhirini,  Document 
of  A.  1037  fiom  5.  Maiui  in  Tiastev.  Galletti,  Mscr,  Vatican.,  □. 
8051,  p.  6. 

'  /Vr  mam  communan,  gue  estfergtns  ad  viant  parttificaltm  eunlium 
ad  b.  Ptlrum  Ap.  Glllietti,  Dtl.  Prim.,  n.  31  j  Chnm.  Farfa.,  p. 
539.  A.  1017. 
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were  marked  with  the  edges  of  tiles ;  the  roofs  were 
frequently  covered  with  shingles ;  the  walls,  built  of 
bricks,  were  probably  devoid  of  plaster.  The  houses 
as  a  rule  possessed  an  attic,  which  explains  the 
expression  casa  solorata  so  frequently  encountered. 
Entrance  halls,  which  were  known  throughout  Italy 
by  the  German  word  laubta^  supported  by  pillars  or 
antique  columns,  were  universal  and  long  survived  in 
Rome.  In  the  present  day  we  must  explore  the 
Trastevere  or  the  Pigna  and  Parione  quarter  to  dis- 
cover the  last  remains  of  this  species  of  mediaeval 
architecture.  No  authentic  description  of  a  Roman  Houses, 
dwelling-house  of  the  upper  class  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  of  a  palace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Spoleto  seems  to  apply  to  an  ancient 
building.*  The  building  is  divided  into  twelve  dis- 
tinct parts,  which  are  thus  explained :  the  Proaulium 
and  Salutatorium ;  the  Consistorium,  in  which  the 
inmates  assembled  and  washed  their  hands  before 
meals ;  the  Trichorus  or  dining-room ;  the  Zetas 
Hyemalis,  a  warmed  room  for  winter  use ;  the  Zetas 
Estivalis,  a  cool  room  for  summer ;  the  Epikastorium 
(perhaps  Epidikasterium),  a  room  for  business;  be- 
side it  Triclinia,  each  containing  three  couches ; 
baths;  a  gymnasium  or  place  for  amusement;  the 
kitchen ;  the  Columbum,  from  which  water  flowed 
into  the   kitchen ;  the   Hippodrome,  and  Arcus  de 

^  **  Dcscrizioned'un  Palazzo— in  un  Cod.  del  X.  o  XI,  sec.  nell'  archivio 
della  Basil.  Vaticana,"  in  Fatteschi,  Duchi  dt  SpoUto^  p.  349.  The 
Fragment  of  Far/a  somewhat  differs  from  this  ;  see  Mabillon,  Annai, 
Ben,  ad  A,  814,  and  Muratori  for  the  same  year.  I  have  found  yet 
another  fragment  in  Cod,  Val,^  3851* 
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ambuktorii,  colonnades  with  which  was  also  con- 
nected the  treasure  chamber.* 

Some  of  the  ancient  palaces  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  noble  families  of  Cethegus,  Maximus, 
Gracchus,  or  Anicius  may  have  survived  to  the  tenth 
century,  although  ruin  and  repeated  transformations 
may  have  rendered  them  unrecognisable.  For  why 
should  not  a  private  house,  constructed  of  the  same 
imperishable  materials,  have  endured  as  well  as  a 
temple  or  a  triumphal  arch?  Other  fortress-like 
dwellings  had  recently  arisen,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  on  the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings. 
Were  we  permitted  to  visit  the  palace  of  Marozia  on 
the  Aventine,  the  palace  of  Alberic  near  S.  Apos- 
toli,  the  dwellings  of  the  Baruncii,  of  the  Cencii, 
and  of  the  Crescentii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pantheon,  or  the  imperial  fortress  of  Otto  the  Third, 
we  should  find  buildings  of  brick  marvellously  decor- 
ated with  ancient  consoles  and  friezes,  their  surface 
broken  by  arched  windows  with  their  little  columns, 
such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  so-called  Casa  di 
Crescenzio,  the  oldest  private  building  of  the  Middle 
Ages  now  known  in  Rome.  Ancient  monuments 
bestowed  their  finest  ornaments  on  churches  and 
palaces,  and  when  we  look  with  surprise  at  the  present 
day  at  the  many  splendid  columns  of  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  architecture  used  as  supports  in  wretched  build- 
ings in  some  of  the  ancient  quarters  of  the  city,  we 
may  imagine  how  in  the  tenth  century  almost  all  the 

'  De  Rossi  believes  that  this  description  refers  to  the  Roman  Impe- 
tiat  palace.  See  on  this  subject  his  Roma  selleratua,  iii.  45S  f.,  and 
his  Fuattt  uncgra/lthe,  p.  133  sq. 
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larger  houses  were  enriched  with  similar  relics  of 
antiquity.  The  palace  of  Alberic  probably  displayed 
many  ancient  mosaic  pavements,  vases,  and  vessels, 
but  scarcely  a  single  statue.  It  undoubtedly  con- 
tained lectuli  or  couches  overlaid  with  gilt  carving, 
and  hung  with  oriental  silk  brocades  such  as  Ratherius 
found  in  the  episcopal  dwellings.  The  arrangement 
of  these  rooms,  with  their  unwieldy  gilt  and  sculptured 
furniture,  their  seats,  derived  from  the  antique,  their 
bronze  candelabra,  their  cabinets  empty  of  books, 
but  containing  golden  beakers  {Scyphi)  or  silver 
craters  or  drinking  cups  {Concfue),  may  be  restored 
from  the  mosaics  or  miniatures  of  the  time.  These 
show  us  that  luxury  borrowed  its  fantastic  forms,  its 
arabesque  diversity,  and  its  mosaic  decoration  chiefly 
from  Byzantium. 

The  number  of  ancient  buildings  was  still  immense.  Andent 
The  greater  part  of  the  triumphal  arches,  porticos,  SraS!^ 
theatres,  baths  and  temples  existed  as  magnificent 
ruins,  and  at  every  step  displayed  to  living  generations 
the  greatness  of  the  past,  the  insignificance  of  the 
present.  And  it  is  solely  by  means  of  this  antique 
character — a  character  which  dominated  the  city 
throughout  the  entire  Middle  Ages — ^that  many 
historic  phenomena  can  be  explained.  Since  the 
days  of  Totila  no  enemy  had  injured  Rome ;  no 
emperor  or  pope,  however,  had  protected  the  monu- 
ments. Charles  the  Great  had  already  carried  off 
columns  and  sculptures  to  Aachen,  and  the  popes, 
who  at  first  looked  on  the  ancient  monuments  as 
the  property  of  the  city,  had  soon  neither  mind  nor 
time  nor  power  to  trouble  themselves  about  their 
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existence.  The  Romans  were  left  at  liberty  to 
plunder  the  city;  priests  purloined  columns  and 
marbles  for  their  churches,  nobles  and  clergy  built 
towers  upon  the  splendid  buildings  of  antiquity; 
the  burghers  erected  their  forges,  looms  and  spinning 
factories  in  bath  and  circus.*  When  the  fisherman  of 
the  Tiber  offered  his  spoils  for  sale  on  the  bridges,  or 
the  butcher  displayed  his  meat,  or  the  baker  his  loaves, 
in  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  these  wares  were  exposed 
on  blocks  of  rarest  marble,  which  had  once  perhaps 
served  as  seats  in  theatre  or  circus  for  the  rulers 
of  the  world,  for  Caesar,  Mark  Antony  or  Augustus, 
and  for  many  a  consul  and  senator.  The  sarcophagi 
of  heroes!  were  employed  as  cisterns,  wash-tubs,  or 
troughs  for  swine,  even  as  they  are  to-day.  The 
table  of  the  shoemaker  or  the  tailor  may  with  equal 
likelihood  have  been  the  cippus  of  some  illustrious 
Roman,  or  a  slab  of  alabaster  at  which  some  noble 
matron  had  performed  her  toilette  in  days  long  past. 
Although  in  the  tenth  century  the  city  probably 
retained  but  few  of  her  ancient  statues  in  bronze,  the 
number  of  marble  statues  must  still  have  been 
considerable.  In  almost  every  street  or  square  the 
eye  must  have  rested  on  the  prostrate  or  mutilated 
works  of  ancient  art;  and  porticos,  theatres,  and 
baths  had  not  even  yet  so  hopelessly  degenerated 
into  dust-heaps  as  to  have  become  completely 
divested  of  all  their  sculptured  ornament.  Statues 
of  emperors  and  illustrious  Romans  stood   or  lay 

^  The  name  of  the  present  street  Le  botteghe  oscure  originated 
from  the  booths  erected  in  the  dark  porticos  of  the  Circus  Flaminius. 
An  example  of  the  way  in  which  artisans  made  use  of  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus. 
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uncovered  on  the  ground ;  many  ancient  frescoes 
still  remained  on  the  walls.  The  feeling  for  works 
of  art,  however,  was  so  utterly  extinct  that  no  author 
of  the  time  accords  them  a  single  word.  The 
Romans  themselves  regarded  them  simply  as  ser- 
viceable material.  For  centuries  the  city  had 
resembled  a  vast  limekiln  into  which  the  costliest 
marble  was  thrown  and  there  reduced  to  mortar.  It 
IS  not  without  reason  that  in  diplomas  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  names  such  as  Calcarius,  the 
lime-burner,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  These 
names  were  not  used  to  denote  the  occupation  of 
their  owners,  but  as  signifying  that  these  men  were 
the  possessors  of,  or  lived  beside,  limekilns.^  Thus, 
for  centuries,  Romans  sacked  and  destroyed  their 
ancient  city,  cutting  and  breaking  it  to  pieces, 
burning  and  transforming  it;  yet  there  was  always 
something  remaining. 

^  A.  1023  Rodulpho,  qui  resedit  ad  CcUcaria  (Gall.,  Del,  Prim.^  n. 
34).  Reg,  Farf,^  n.  DCCCI.  A.  1043:  Crescenttus  virmagnif,  calca- 
rarius,  S.  Niccolo  de'  Cesarini  was  then  called  de  Calcaran'o  in 
regione  vinea  Thedemarii,  The  Ordo  Rom,^  xii.  (Mabill.,  ii)  in 
ssec.  xii.  also  mentions  S.  Lawrence  in  Calcario.  Even  in  1426  a 
mandate  of  Martin  V.  speaks  of  Romans  as  cvuibus  et  caUarensibus 
Romanis  de  regione  Pinee,  E.  Miintz,  Les  Aniiq,  de  la  ville  de  Rome, 
Paris,  1886,  p.  37.  There  were  such  limekilns  more  especially  in  the 
Field  of  Mars,  but  traces  of  them  have  also  been  discovered  on  the 
Forum,  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  and  in  front  of 
the  Temple  of  Faustina.  Jordan,  Topogr,  Roms,y  i.  65.  In  1883  lime- 
kilns were  discovered  even  in  the  newly  excavated  Atrium  of  the  House 
of  the  Vestals, 
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5.  Walk  through  the  City  in  the  Tims  of  Otto 
THE  Third — The  Pauitihb — The  Skptizoniom — 
The  Forum — SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus — Thk 
Infernus — Marforio — The  Capitol — S.  Maria  ih 
Capitolio — Campus  Calolkonis— The  Column  of 
Trajan — The  Column  of  Marcus  Aurklius — 
Campo  Marzo — MoNS  Augustus — The  Navona — 
The  Churches  belonging  to  Farfa — S.  Eusta- 
CHius  in  Platana — Legend  of  S.  Eustachius — S. 
Maria  in  the  Minerviuh  —  Camigliano  Akcus 
Manus  Carney — Parionb — ^The  Bridges  over 
the  Tiber — Temples  of  Fortune,  Virius,  and 
Vesta— Concluding  Remarks. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  accompany  us  in  a  brief 
survey  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Otto  the  Third,  or 
rather  in  a  visit  to  a  few  of  the  more  renowned 

-  quarters  of  the  city.     Let  us  first  turn  to  the  Palatine. 

:  The  Imperial  palaces  still  survived  as  colossal  ruins, 
filled  with  forgotten  works  of  art  of  every  kind. 
Many  rooms  in  this  deserted  labyrinth  still  retained 
their  costly  wall-coverings.  A  hall  hung  with 
draperies  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  chambers  whose 
walls  were  lined  with  plates  of  silver  or  sheet  lead, 
were  discovered  even  in  the  days  of  Innocent  the 
Tenth.'  The  Palatine,  however,  could  have  been  but 
sparsely  populated ;  and  its  churches  were  both  few 

'  Imperial  coins  ol  Lothar  were  found  in  excavations  on  the  Palatine 
in  1S69 ;  neverlheless  it  is  a  mistake  to  infer  in  consequence  that  Cbatles 
the  Great  or  his  successois  inhalnted  the  ancient  fortress  of  the  Cesan 
when  ihey  came  to  Rome.  Such  coins  could  have  been  scattered  there 
by  Che  Romans  themselves. 
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and  insignificant,  such,  for  instance,  as  S.  Maria  in  ' 
Pallara  {Palatid)  or  S.  Sebastian  in  Palladia,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Palladium,  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  saint  in  the  palace  of  Heliogabalus, 
and  S.  Lucia  in  Septa  solis  or  Septem  viis,  which  had 
arisen  by  the  Septizonium  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Leo  the  Third.^  This  magnificent  building  of  Severus, 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Palatine  and  nearly 
opposite  S.  Gregorio,  was  known  in  thq  Middle  Ages 
as  Septemzodium,  Septodium,  Septisolium,  Septem-  Septi- 
solia,  even  Sedem  solis,  seat  of  the  sun.  The  *^*°"^' 
Anonymous  of  Einsiedeln  speaks  of  it  as  Septizonium, 
and  we  find  it  in  a  document  of  the  year  975.  It  was 
called  at  the  time  "  Templum  septem  solia  major^  to 
distinguish  it  from  septem  solia  minor,  an  unknown 
monument  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had  been 
presented  by  Stephen,  son  of  the  Consul  and  Dux 
Hildebrand,  to  the  Abbot  John  of  S.  Gregorio  to  be 
used  according  to  his  pleasure,  or  even  to  be  pulled 
down  if  the  interests  of  the  monastery  demanded. 
In  this  time  of  party  strife  towers  and  strongholds 
were  erected,  not  only  by  the  nobles,  but  by  the 

^  The  place  Septem  viis  may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  streets 
which  still  lead  to  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  to  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  to 
the  Porta  Capena,  S.  Balbina,  to  the  gate  of  S.  Paul,  to  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  to  S.  Bonaventura.  The  view  that  this  name  may  be  a 
corruption  of  Septodium  (Jordan,  ii.  512)  is  at  least  more  fer- fetched. 
For  the  description  of  the  Septizonium,  see  Nardini,  iii.  207.  Donatus, 
R,  A,^  iii.  c.  13,  p.  339,  derives  the  name  from  seven  colonnades  ; 
Elav.  Blond. ,  iii,  56,  tMnks  that  it  was  derived  from  the  image  of  the 
Sun,  which  stood  above  it ;  the  Graphia  and  Mirabilia  give  the  same 
explanation  :  Septisolium  fuit  tempi.  Solis  et  Luna, — Hiilsen,  Das 
Septizonium  des  Sep,  Severus,  Berlin,  1886;  Stevenson,  "II  Settizonio 
Severiano,"  Bull,  Com,  Cotnun,,  1888. 
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monasteries  also.  Many  ancient  monuments  had 
passed  into  private  hands  and  were  used  as  fortresses. 
The  great  Septizonium  had  thus  become  the  property 
of  the  monastery  and  already  been  transformed  into  a 
fortress.  The  monks  of  S.  Gr^orio  at  this  time  also 
owned  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constantine,  which 
was  undoubtedly  converted  into  a  tower,  and  the 
monastery  had  thus  intrenched  itself  behind  various 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  Arcus  Triumphalis 
Circus       and    the    Circus    (Maximus)    are    both    mentioned 

Maxunus. 

(though  only  by  name)  in  a  document,  and  we 
learn  that  Stephen  owned  a  part  of  the  imperial 
palace,  a  portico  with  thirty-eight  crypts  or  vaulted 
chambers  being  more  especially  mentioned.*  As  to 
the  aspect  worn  by  the  Circus  Maximus — where  the 
two  obelisks  were  already  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
though  the  triumphal  arch  at  each  end  is  still 
mentioned  by  the  Graphia — we  are  completely 
ignorant,  nor  do  we  know  how  the  Colosseum,  which 
was  not  yet  a  fortress,  may  have  impressed  the 
beholder.  We  have  good  reason,  however,  for  sup- 
posing that  these  dilapidated  buildings  still  retained 
the  greater  portion  of  their  outer  walls  as  well  as  their 
rows  of  seats. 

^  Diploma  firom  S.  Gregorio,  Mittarelli,  i.  App.  41,  p.  97  :  Id  est 
illud  tneum  templum^  quod  Septem  solia  minor  dUitur  tU  ab  hoc  dU 
vestre  sib  potestati  et  voluntati  pro  tuitione  turris  vestre,  que  SepUm 
solia  major  diciiur^  ad  destruendum  et  suptus  deprimendum  qucmtum 
vobis  placuerit.  Nee  non  et  omnes  cryptas  quas  habeo  in  porticu  qui 
vacatur  mu9p&mporyy  supra  dicta  septem  solia — numero  triginteis  ct 
octo-^posita  Ronu  reg,  secunda  prope  s$ptem  viis,  a  quarto  latere  via 
publicajuxta  circum^  qui  ducit  ad  arcum  triumphali  vestris  juris — dai, 
A.  I,  Bened,  VIL,  A,  8,  Otton.  Ind,  3,  m.  fulio,  d  22.  The  Greek 
word  has  been  explained  as  porticus  Matericmi.  See  Jordan,  iL  354, 
and  Stevenson. 
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The  utterly  ruinous  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  The 
was  already  called,  as  in  the  Graphia^  the  Templum  ^o™°»' 
ConcordicB  et  Pietatis.  Its  gigantic  monolithic  pillars 
of  blue  granite  still  stood  in  unimpaired  splendour. 
The  wayfarer  still  trod  the  ancient  pavement  of  the 
Via  Sacra  as  he  passed  through  the  Arch  of  the 
**  Seven  Candlesticks  "  to  the  Forum.  Here  the  slope 
of  the  little  Velian  hill  still  sank  abruptly,  the  Forum 
not  being  buried  so  deep  in  dust  as  at  the  present 
day.*  Temples,  porticos,  and  basilicas  stood  in 
imposing  desolation  on  every  side,  and  the  Roman 
wandered  amid  the  countless  ruins  of  columns, 
architraves,  marble  figures,  in  this  his  national 
museum,  the  haunted  desertion  and  ruinous  majesty 
of  which  must  have  produced  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. The  Forum  could  not  yet  have  sunk  to 
such  utter  decay  as  to  have  afforded  a  pasturage  for 
cattle.  But  the  statues  had  probably  long  been 
removed  from  the  numerous  pedestals  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  Basilica  Julia  and  opposite  the  Capitol. 

If  Otto  the  Third  had  followed  the  path  we  have 
described  accompanied  by  a  Roman  antiquary,  the 
ignorant  successor  of  Varro,  his  guide  would  have 
made  these  monuments  of  antiquity  known  to  the 
Emperor  under  a  curious  medley  of  true  and  false 
names.  He  would  have  shown  him  the  Templum 
Fatale,  the  Arch  of  Janus  near  S.  Martina,  a  Templum 
Refugii  beside  S.  Adriano  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 

^  [This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  Forum  has  for  some  years  been 
excavated  to  the  original  level,  and  so  fiir  from  "  being  buried  deep  in 
dust,"  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  exemplary  but  inartistic  neatness. — ^Tkans* 

LATOR.] 
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Curia ;  he  would  have  pointed  out  the  Arcus  Fabi- 
anus  near  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  as  the  templum 
Latoney  but  would  have  accorded  its  rightful  name 
The  to  the  Temple  of  Concord  beside  S.  Sergius.    This 

^?^L^  celebrated  building,  which  had  once  echoed  to  Cicero's 
magnificent  orations,  had  perhaps  been  partially 
destroyed  in  the  erection  of  a  little  church.  The 
Anonymous  of  Einsiedeln  had  already  beheld  the 
church  between  the  temple  and  the  arch  of  Severus» 
which  served  it  apparently  as  a  bell  tower.  It  seems 
to  have  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rostra, 
and  had  apparently  served  to  uphold  as  many  of  the 
ancient  statues  belonging  to  the  earlier  building  as 
had  survived  the  sixth  century.*  The  church  was 
dedicated  not  only  to  S.  Sergius,  but  also  to  S. 
Bacchus,  a  saint  who,  curiously  enough,  appears  on 
this  ancient  Pagan  site.  His  appearance,  however, 
was  not  singular  in  Rome,  where  the  names  of 
ancient  gods  and  heroes  are  again  found  among 
Christian  saints,  as  S.  Achilleus,  S.  Quirinus,  Diony- 
sius,  Hippolytus,  Hermes ;  thus  also  S.  Bacchus. 

In  the  huge  remains  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  or  in 
those  of  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  Vesta,  perhaps  the 
dwelling  of  her  ancient  priestesses,  the  tenth  century 
archaeologist  would  have  shown  us  the  Temple  of  the 
terrible  Catiline,  and   close  by  it  the  church  of  S. 

^  Set  Sergii  ibi  umbilicum  Roma^  says  the  Anon,  of  Einsiedeln.  The 
exact  site  of  the  church  is  still  disputed,  the  building  having  been  re- 
moved by  Paul  III,  Camillo  Re  tries  to  discover  it  near  the  Arch  of 
Severus  and  opposite  the  Rostra  ("  II  Campidoglio  e  le  sue  adiacenze  nel 
sec.  xiv.,''  Bull,  della  Commissi  Arch,  Comunale^  1882,  x.  p.  125)  ;  he 
therein  follows  the  view  of  Jordan,  Sylloge  Inscr.  Fori  JRomani  in 
Epkem,  Epigr,t  1876,  iii.  2539, 
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Antonius,  on  the  site  of  the  present  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  who  delivers  from  the  pains  of  hell.  He  would 
have  told  us  that  this  accursed  spot,  called  Infemus, 
was  the  Lacus  Curtius,  and  that  here  the  magnani- 
mous patriot  had  plunged  headlong  to  save  his 
country;  and  he  might  have  added  that  a  dragon, 
which  had  been  killed  by  S.  Sylvester,  had  once  lain 
behind  the  bronze  gates  of  a  cave  in  the  Palatine.* 
Beside  the  Mamertine  prison,  the  Privata  Mamertini 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  antiquary  would  have  shown 
us  the  statue  of  the  River  God,  famed  as  Marforio, 
which  lay  there  uninjured  for  centuries ;  and  he 
would  have  told  us  that  it  was  the  statue  of  Mars.* 
The  Via  Sacra  alid  its  continuation  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  or  the  Way  of  the  Triumphators,  paved 
with  its  broad,  rough  stones,  still  led  past  the  Temples 

^  PeUatium  Catilim,  uH  est  eccl,  s,  Antonini ;  Juxia  quam  est  locus 
qui  dicitur  Infemus — ubi  Marcus  Curtius^  ut  liberaretur  civitas^ 
responso  suorum  armaius  proiecU  se,  et  clausa  est  terra, — Graphia,  S. 
Sylvester  is  said  to  have  built  the  present  S.  Maria  libera  nos  a  pomis 
infemiy  which  was  also  called  S.  Sylvestri  in  Lacu  (sc.  Curtit),  Pan- 
ciroli,  Tesor.  ncucosti,  p.  702,  and  Martinelli,  p.  222. 

'  Ante  privatam  Mamertini  templum  Martis  ubi  nunc  jacct  simul* 
acrum  ejus, — Graphia,  The  word  Mamertini  remains  unexplained 
The  celebrated  Marforio,  called  simulacrum  Mortis,  and  also  Mamer- 
tini, lay  there  until  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  :  the  Anon,  of  Einsiedeln 
seems  to  speak  of  the  same  river  god  as  Tiberis.  The  name  is  ex- 
plained from  an  unknown  forum  Martis :  in  the  description  of  the  city 
by  Joh.  Caballini  de  Cerronibus  about  1350,  it  is  said  :  Juxta  quam 
{eccl,  s,  Adriani)  est  hodie  simulacrum  filii  Martis  bellicosi,  quod 
Homano  ydiomate  dicitur  Matfolifi.t,,  Martis  filii.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  meaningless.  I  derive  the  name  from  that  of  a  Roman  Mar- 
folio.  For  I  have  found  not  only  the  name  Marifolle  in  use  among 
the  Italians,  but  also  an  inscription  which  says  :  Nardus  Matfoli  de 
contrata  S,  Adriani  sepultus  in  S,  Maria  de  Araceli  a,  1452  (Jaco- 
vacci,  Familie  Romane  Mscr,  in  the  Vaticana). 
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of  Saturn  and  Vespasian,  and  between    countless 
ruins  of  ancient  magnificence,  up  to  the  CapitoL 
The  Who  can  describe  the  tragic  sight  that  there  met  the 

^^^^^^^  eye  ?  Cassiodorus  had  called  the  Capitol  for  the  last 
time  the  greatest  wonder  of  Rome,  and  we  have  seen 
that  even  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  marvel  of  the  universe.  But  for  a  long  time 
past  we  have  not  once  heard  its  name.  It  had 
vanished  from  history,  and  the  Graphia  merely  tells 
us  that  its  walls  were  inlaid  with  glass  and  gold, 
without  entering  into  any  further  description.*  The 
convent  of  S.  Maria  in  Capitolio  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  year  882,  but  the  adjacent  church  in  Ara 
Cceli,  although  probably  already  built,  is  nowhere 
spoken  of.^ 

The  once  sumptuous  Imperial  Forums  remain 
buried  in  complete  silence,  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
excepted.  That  of  Augustus  had  become  so  filled 
with  ruins  and  vegetation  as  to  have  received  from 
the  populace  the  name  of  Hortus  mirabilis.     The 

*  Preller's  opinion  (Philolog,^  i.  L  83),  that  in  the  year  850,  Lewis 
had  been  crowned  on  the  Capitol  by  Adrian  II.,  is  erroneous.  Nibby, 
Roma  ne/,  1838,  took  this  statement  from  the  Chron,  Casaureme 
(Murat,  iL  778),  which  was  not  written  until  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Senate.  It  also  speaks  merely  of  a  triumph :  Romamqtu 
reversus  Imperiali  laurea  pro  iriumpho  a  Dom,  P.  Adriano^  et  omni 
populOf  et  Senatu  Rom,  in  Capitolio  est  coronattis,  Preller  sees  in  a 
fable  "the  first  symbol  of  the  belief  in  the  Capitol  as  the  centre  of 
Roman  power."  This  idea  was  strange  to  the  time  ;  the  Capitol  was 
a  ruin,  and  the  notion  of  a  coronation  taking  place  there,  instead  of  in 
S.  Peter's,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  blasphemy. 

*  Cod,  Sessor,,  ccxvii.  p.  19  :  Tenzo  add,  ven,  Monas,  S.  Maria 
Dei  Gen,  Virg,  in  Capitolio  ,  ,  ,  A.  882.  Alonast,  S,  Maria  in 
Capitolio :  Marini,  n«  28,  A.  955,  n.  29,  A.  962. 
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Forum  of  Trajan  was  also  in  such  ruinous  condition  Forum  of 
that  the  documents  in  which  it  is  mentioned  speak  '^"'' 
of  \}ci^petr<E  or  stones  which  lay  within  it  The  name 
Magnanapoli,  borne  by  the  street  which  leads  from 
the  Forum  to  the  Quirinal,  dates  from  this  time.* 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Forum  lay  the  Campus 
Caloleonis,  now  abbreviated  into  Carleone,  so  called 
from  the  palace  of  one  of  Alberic's  Roman  optimates.* 
Above  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  Ulpian  libraries  and 
basilicae,  the  lordly  column  of  Trajan  still  towered 
unimpaired.  Beside  it  stood  the  church  5.  Nicolai 
sub  columpnam  Trajanam.  This  church  had  greatly 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  Forum,  from  which  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  built  had  been  taken.  It 
belonged  to  the  parish  of  Santi  Apostoli,  and  the 
column  itself  was  probably  also  the  property  of  the 
same  basilica.^ 

^  Adriano  quoddam  de  banneo  neapolini:  Cod,  Sessor,,  ccxvii. 
p.  60,  A.  938.  I  recognise  therein  the  name  magnanapoli^  or  properly 
bagnanapoH^  which  must  be  derived  from  balneum^  and  not  as  in 
Becker,  i.  382,  from  magnanimi  Faulty  nor  from  the  vado  ad  Neapolim 
of  the  enchanter  Virgil.  The  explanation  of  the  word  Neapolini  is 
difficult  ;  in  some  docimients  Neapolis  stands  in  its  place.  Thus  we 
have  in  the  will  of  Giovanni  Conti,  May  3,  1226 :  nions  balnei  Neapolis, 
Signor  Corvisieri  remarked  to  me  that  the  title  of  the  Balneum  may 
have  come  from  the  name  Napoleo,  borne  by  one  of  the  Conti,  dwelling 
on  the  spot.  It  is  uncertain  how  old  the  name  Napoleo  may  be.  It 
became  very  common  among  the  Orsini  in  later  times. 

*  The  combinations  JCalo-Leo^  Kalo-Petro^  Kalo-Johannes  are  very 
frequent  in  documents  of  the  time  ;  I  have  never,  however,  discovered 
NapO'Leo, 

»  Galletti,  Del,  Prim,^  p.  375  (A.  1026).  In  1 162  the  church  of  S. 
Nicolai  was  deprived  of  the  Column  of  Trajan,  which  was  awarded  in« 
stead  to  the  Abbess  of  S.  Cyriacus,  later  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata.     Ibid,, 

p.  323. 
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The  The  great  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  stood  as  it 

^g^*^  stands  to-day.  In  955  Agapitus  the  Second  con- 
Aurelius.  firmed  it  in  possession  to  the  monastery  of  S. 
Silvestro  in  Capite,  and  seven  years  later  John  the 
Twelfth  renewed  the  diploma.  "We  confirm  in 
integrum]'  so  runs  the  document,  "  the  great  marble 
column  called  Antonino,  as  it  stands  with  its  sculp- 
tures, together  with  the  church  of  S.  Andreas  at  its 
base,  and  the  circumjacent  soil,  surrounded  as  it  is 
on  all  sides  by  public  streets  in  this  city  of  Rome."  * 
It  is  thus  evident  that  it  was  encompassed  by  an 
open  space,  and  a  little  church  had  consequently 
arisen  beside  this  column  also.  These  chapels  were 
guard-houses,  the  monks  who  dwelt  therein  were  the 
guardians,  and  to  them  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
these  renowned  monuments  which  tower  in  solitary 
grandeur  above  the  ruins  of  history.  Upon  these 
columns  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  now  stand  as  types  of 
Rome's  twofold  dominion;  and  no  more  fitting  site 
could  the  Apostles  have  found  than  the  columns  of 
the  two  Emperors,  followers  of  a  philosophy  which 
prepared  the  way  for  Christianity.  Pilgrims  climbed 
these  columns  by  the  inner  spiral  staircase,  as  we 
climb  them  now  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  view  of  the 

'  Marini,  n.  28,  29  :  two  important  topographical  documents  of  saec 
X.  Columpna  majure  marmorea  in  integra  gut  dicitur  Antonino  sad* 
pita  ut  videtur  esse  per  omnia  cum  eccl,  s.  Andrte  ad  pedes  et  terra  in 
circuitu  suo  sicuii  undique  a  publice  vie  circumdata  esse  videatur  intra 
hanc  Civitatem  Rom,  constructa  (n.  29).  In  n.  28  is  added  cum  eella 
sub  se,  and  this  perhaps  scnred  the  monks  as  a  wine-cellar.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  column  was  called  Antonini,  the  name  already  used 
by  the  Anon,  of  Einsiedeln.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  statue  of 
the  Emperor  on  the  summit. 
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city  from  their  summits.    The  monks  must  also  have 
imposed  a  tax  for  the  ascent ;  at  least  an  inscription 
belonging  to  the  year  1 1 19,  now  placed  in  the  portico 
of  S.  Silvestro,  records  that  the  pilgfrims  offered  their 
oblations  in   the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  beside  the 
column  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  that  the  monastery 
on   this  account  leased  the  column  as  a  lucrative 
source  of  revenue.     It  is  curious  to  discover  that  the 
same  practice  had  been  in  vogue  in  ancient  times. 
Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  column,  we  learn  that 
Adrastus,  the  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Septimius 
Severus,  built  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
column,  in  order  to  watch  over  it,  or  to  collect  the 
revenues  which  it  yielded.     Two  marble  inscriptions 
which  inform  us  of  the  usage  were  discovered  in  the 
excavations  of  1777,  and  these  inscriptions  had  been 
placed  in  the  guard-house  by  Adrastus.*    The  smaller 
column  also,  which  was  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  to  their  father  Antoninus  Pius,  stood 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Monte  Citorio. 
It  was  of  red  granite,  and  only  fifty  feet  in  height; 
and  as  it  is  mentioned  neither  by  the  Anonymous  of 
Einsiedeln,  nor  by  the  Graphia  or  Mirabiliay  it  is 
probable  that  it  was   levelled   to  the  dust   in   the 
eleventh  century.^ 

^  Fea,  Sulk  Rov,^  p.  350.  In  the  first  :  Adrasio  Procuratori  Colum* 
na  Divi  Marci  ut  ad  vohiptatem  suam  Hospitium  sibi  extruat.  Quod 
ut  habeat  sui  juris  et  ad  heredes  transmittal,  Littera  Data  viii,  Idus 
Aug.  Roma  Falcone  et  Clara  Coss, 

'  It  was  excavated  in  1704.  Pius  VI.  had  it  sawed  in  pieces  and 
utilised  for  the  Vatican  Library.  Its  pedestal  still  stands  in  the 
Vatican  garden.  VignoH,  De  columna  Imp.  Antonini  Pii^  Rome, 
1705. 
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The' Field  In  the  tenth  century  the  Field  of  Mars,  already 
of  Mars,  called  Campo  Marzo,  displayed  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  a  city  of  marble.  Of  the  various  constructions  of 
the  Antonines,  the  vast  remains  of  the  basilica  or 
temple  still  existed,  as  is  shown  by  the  remains  of 
the  pillared  front  of  the  Dogana.  Picture  the  space 
from  the  Pantheon  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus 
filled  by  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa  and 
Alexander,  of  the  Stadium  of  Domitian,  and  of  the 
Odeum,  all  of  which  stood  side  by  side.  Imagine, 
further,  the  countless  porticos  which  extended  from 
the  Via  Lata,  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  the  Bridge  of 
Hadrian  across  the  Campus  Martius,  and  we  have 
before  us  a  world  of  wonders  half  in  ruins.  Within 
the  gloomy  vaults  of  these  various  buildings  wretched 
beings,  living  like  troglodytes,  had  made  their  miser- 
able homes,  others  had  constructed  pitiful  dwell- 
ings which  clung  like  swallows*  nests  to  the  ruinous 
walls.  These  people  planted  vegetables  and  vines 
on  the  mounds  of  rubbish  which  had  arisen  on  the 
Field  of  Mars ;  streets  gradually  took  shape,  and  led 
to  churches,  which,  built  from  ruins  in  the  midst  of 
ruins,  lent  the  streets  a  purpose  and  a  name.  The 
black  tower  of  some  Roman  calling  himself  Consul 
or  Judex  rose  here  and  there  from  the  midst  of 
decay. 
Mau-  The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus   had  not  yet  been 

Augustus,  converted  into  a  fortress.  Covered  with  earth  and 
overgrown  with  trees,  it  bore  so  much  the  aspect  of  a 
hill  as  to  receive  the  name  of  one,  and  was  known  in 
the  tenth  century  as  Mons  Augustus^  a  name  corr 
rupted  in  the  vulgar  tongue  into  Austa  or  Lausta 
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Legend  related  that  the  Emperor  Octavian  caused  a 
basketful  of  earth  from  every  province  in  the  Empire 
to  be  thrown  upon  his  grave,  in  order  that  he  might 
rest  on  the  soil  of  the  entire  world  which  he  had 
ruled.  In  accordance  with  the  precedent  shown  in 
the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  a  chapel  had  been  built  to  the 
Archangel  Michael  on  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum.^ 
The  church  of  S.  Maria  or  Martina  in  Augusta, 
which  was  later  transformed  into  the  hospital  of 
S.  Giacomo  degli  Incurabili,  stood  at  this  time  beside 
the  tomb.  Vineyards  and  fields  belonging  to  the 
monastery  lay  around.  The  ruinous  walls  with  their 
shattered  towers  still  led  from  the  Porta  Flaminia 
along  the  river  as  far  as  the  Bridge  of  Hadrian, 
but  were  broken  by  several  posterulae  or  river 
gates.2 

The  present  Porta  del  Popolo  was,  as  in  the 
Graphia^  still  called  Flaminia,  although  even  at  this 

^  We  learn  this  from  the  same  diplomas  of  Agapitus  II.  and  John 
XII.,  which  confirmed  the  conrent  of  S.  Silvestro  in  possession  of  this 
tomb.  Montem  in  iniegro  qui  appellatur  Agusto  cum  eccl,  j.  Angeli  in 
cacumim  ipius  montis,  Dipl,  A.  955  and  A,  962.  The  term  Mons^  as 
applied  to  a  tomb,  is  extended  by  Pier  Damiani  to  the  tomb  of  Hadrian. 
Vita  S,  Romuaidif  c.  2$.  The  Graphia  still  calls  it  Templum^  knows  of 
the  interior  mortuary  chambers  arranged  in  a  circle  with  their  inscrip- 
tions, and  relates  the  legend'of  the  earth  being  piled  up. 

•  PosUrula  antiqua,  que  olim — S,  'Agaihe^  and  Posterula  a  Pigna : 
the  same  diploma,  n.  29,  A.  962.  Pi/a  was  also  used  instead  of  Pigna. 
Then  Posterula  diS.  Liuia  ;  and  Post.  diS,  Maria^  also  called  Dimizia, 
C.  Corvisieri,  **Dellc  PosteruleTiberine,"  Arch,  d,  Soc,  Rom,  i.,  1878. 
Further,  Posterula  de  Episcopo^  Galletti,  /Viw,,  n.  29,  A.  1012  ;  Reg, 
Farf,t  697  ;  close  to  the  spot  Captum\Seccuta^  or  Cantusecutu,  In  the 
Reg,  Subl,^  p.  63,  A.  938,  appears  the  name  centum  scuta,  of  which  the 
others  are  probably  corruptions.  A  sixth  Posterula  in  the  Regola^  in 
Corvisieri,  p.  156, 
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time  it  also  bare  the  name  S.  Valentini,  from  the 
church  outside  the  gate.  An  ancient  monument, 
called  Trullus^  stood  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  was 
apparently  a  tomb,  and  was  known  to  the  people  as 
the  tomb  of  Nero.*  A  series  of  ruinous  sepulchral 
monuments  stood  at  each  side  of  the  Via  Flaminia 
outside  the  gate,  and  among  them  was  the  tomb  of 
the  celebrated  charioteer  Gutta  Calpumianus.*  The 
space  covered  by  the  present  Piazza  del  Popolo  was 
filled  by  fields  and  gardens,  as  was  the  ^'  Mons  Pinzi^ 
of  those  days,  on  which  stood  a  church  of  S.  Felix. 
Another  ancient  tomb  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  also 
stood  on  the  piazza  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincio,  possibly 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli. 
It  was  called  the  Meta,  The  entire  Field  of  Mars 
was  covered  by  .vineyards  and  vegetable  gardens. 
The  Stadium  of  Domitian  lay  in  ruin.  The  Anony- 
ntous  of  Einsiedeln  wrongly  terms  it  "  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  where  S.  Agnes  lies,"  from  the  ancient  region 
of  that  name,  to  which  it  belonged.  In  the  tenth 
century,  however,  it  was  known  in  popular  speech  as 
Agonis,  from  Agon  or  Circus  Agonalis.  From  the 
name  "/«  Agona**  bestowed  on  this  district  gradu- 
Navona.  ally  arose  the  corruption  n'Agona,  finally  Navona^ 
the  name  by  which  the  lai^est  and   finest   of   the 

^  A  plan  of  the  city  of  the  fifteenth  centuxy  shows  a  representation  of 
the  tower-shaped  TruUuSy  which  it  calls  Turris  ubi  "umbra  ncronis  diu 
mansitavit,     Piante  icnograjiche  of  de  Rossi,  tav.  iii. 

'  The  inscription  of  Gutta's  monument  was  copied  by  the  Anofu  of 
Einsiedeln.  Concerning  the  surroundings  of  the  Porta  Flaminia,  see 
the  treatise  of  Visconti  and  Vespignani,  "  Delle  scoperte  awenute  per  la 
demol.  delle  torri  della  Porta  Flaminia  {Bull,  dclla  Comm,  Archeol,^  1877, 
V.  184  f.). 
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Roman    public  piazzas    is  known  at   the    present 
day.^ 

Several  churches  had  been  already  built  out  of  the 
materials  of  the  circus.  On  one  side  was  the 
diaconate  of  S.  Agnes  in  Agone,  the  scene  of  the 
l^end  of  the  saint ;  on  the  other,  the  parish  church 
of  S.  ApoUinaris,  built  apparently  on  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  to  Apollo,  who  now  gave  place  to  his  canon- 
ised namesake,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ravenna.^  The 
church  of  S.  Eustachio,  like  other  Roman  monasteries 
and  basilicas,  which  gradually  appropriated  the  soil 
of  the  city  together  with  its  monuments,  had  annexed 
possessions  in  this  region,  and  even  the  distant  Abbey 
of  Farfa  owned  fields,  houses,  gardens  and  crypts  oi 
the  ruined  stadium,  or  of  the  adjacent  Baths  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  Beside  these  ruined  baths,  three 
small  churches  also  belonged  to  the  Abbey,  S.  Maria,  churches 
S.  Benedict,  and  S.  Salvator.  The  monastery  stood  ^pSSm 
in  constant  strife  with  the  presbyters  of  S.  Eustachio  ^®jJ^^ 
on  account  of  these  possessions,  and  it  is  to  the 
documents  of  this  trial  that  we  owe  our  topographical 
knowledge  of  the  region  in  Agofie  or  in  Scorticlariis? 
S.  Maria  of  Farfa  must  be  the  present  church  of  S. 
Luigi  del  Francesi ;  the  chapel  of  S.  Benedict  fell 

^  Posita  Rome  regione,  nona^  ubi  dicitur  Agones,  Reg,  Farf,^  n.  690. 
Galletti,  Del,  Prim,,  n.  27,  A.  loii.  Terra  et  campus  Agonis cum  cast's 
hariis  et  cryptis :  Chron,  Farf,^  p.  421.  Hence  Becker,  i.  671,  has  con- 
vinced himself  that  Navona  actually  arose  from  Agon,  In  soec.  xv. 
the  Roman  archaeologists  again  wrongly  placed  the  Circus  Flaminius  in 
the  Navona. 

*  First  mention  of  this  church  in  the  Lib,  Pontif,^  "Vita  Hadriani  I.," 
n.  332. 

"  S,  Maria  juxta  Thermos  Alexandrine^,  Galletti,  Gabio^  n.  17, 
after  Reg,  Far/,,  461,  A.  998.     Galletti,  Del,  Prim.y  n.  26,  27,  28. 
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into  ruins,  but  S.  Salvator  still  remains  bearing 
the  sufllix  in  Thermis.  Here,  close  to  the  Stadium 
of  Domitian,  stood  the  Baths  of  Nero,  enlarged  by 
Alexander  Sevcrus,  and  extending  from  S.  Eustachio 
to  S.  ApolUnare.'  The  newer  quarter,  where  S. 
Eustachio,  the  Madama,  and  Giustiniani  palaces  and 
S.  Luigi  stand,  had  arisen  from  their  ruins,  and  here 
in  still  later  times  the  magnificent  remains  of  halls, 
arches,  columns,  and  ornaments  of  every  kind  were 
discovered.  An  ancient  church,  S.  Trifon  in  Paste- 
rttla,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  fountain  of  the 
Scrofa,  and  beside  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building 
which  had  served  for  the  cremation  of  dead  emperors. 
S,  Trifon  was  splendidly  rebuilt  about  the  year  956, 
and  endowed  with  numerous  privileges  by  Crescen- 
tius.  Prefect  of  the  city,' 
S-Eusu-  The  church  of  S.  Eustachio,  entitled  in  Platana, 
^sanA  perhaps  from  some  neighbouring  plane-tree,  had, 
of  Ui«  according  to  tradition,  been  built  in  a  palace  in  the 
*■  Baths  of  Alexander.  Its  foundation  must  have  been 
of  early  date,  since  it  was  already  a  diaconate  in  795,' 
in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Third.  It  formed  the  centre 
of  a  quarter  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  gave  its  name 
alike  to  the  region  and  to  a  celebrated  patrician 
family.  The  legend  of  the  saint,  whose  Pagan  name 
was  Placidus,  deserves   our  attention.     As   one   of 

'  I  notice  in  Benedict  0}  Sorade,  c  33 ;  infra  civil  Mema  mm  Hmge 
ab  acclcsia  s,  Afio/enaris  a  templttm  AUxcatdrim.  The  Anon,  of 
EinMeJclii  duitinguishes  :  to  the  led  Set  A^llinaris ;  to  the  right 
Therma  Alcxaiidrini  et  sci  Ettstachii. 

'  The  bull  of  John  XII.  concerning  it,  in  Corvisieri,  DdU  Poslerule 
tibirinc,  p.  165.     S.  Agostino  took  Ihe  place  of  S.  Trifonis  aAcr  1470. 

'  Mariano  Annellini,  Chiest  di  Htma,  p.  334. 
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Trajan's  generals,  he  subjugated  Dacians  and  Jews, 
and  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome.  One  day,  while 
hunting  between  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  he  pursued 
a  stag  up  the  mountain  Vulturellus  (near  Guadagnolo), 
and  suddenly  perceived  the  radiant  face  of  Christ 
between  the  antlers  of  the  animal.  The  Saviour 
commanded  him  to  return  to  Rome  and  be  baptised 
Placidus  received  the  Christian  name  of  Eustachius, 
had  his  wife  baptised  with  the  name  of  Trojana 
Theophista,  his  sons  with  those  of  Agapitus  and 
Theopistos.  A  divine  visitation  rendered  him  as 
poor  as  Job.  He  departed  for  Egypt  and  wandered 
in  the  desert  Sailors  carried  off  his  wife,  a  lion  and 
a  wolf  deprived  him  of  his  sons,  and  he  himself 
became  the  bondsman  of  an  Egyptian  master. 
Trajan  meanwhile,  being  engaged  in  the  Persian 
war,  caused  search  to  be  made  all  the  world  over 
for  Placidus,  who  was  at  last  recognised  by  two  old 
centurions  by  a  scar  which  he  had  received  in  battle. 
They  clothed  the  reluctant  general  in  magnificent 
robes,  and  brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the 
throne  of  his  friend  already  occupied  by  Hadrian. 
He  undertook  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Persians,  accidentally  recovered  wife  and  children, 
and,  the  campaign  ended,  re-entered  Rome  crowned 
with  laurels.  The  Senate  decreed  him  a  triumphal 
arch.  Eustachius,  in  secret  a  Christian,  refused  to 
sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  He  acknowledged  his  faith,  and 
with  his  family  was  condemned  to  death.  The  lions 
of  the  arena  lay  down  in  the  dust  before  him ;  the 
martyr  was  therefore  thrown  into  a  brazen  bull 
heated  red-hot.     When  the  executioner  afterwards 
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opened  the  bull  he  found  Eustachius,  his  wife,  and 
children  dead  but  unconsumed.  The  Christians 
buried  him  in  his  own  house;  the  Romans  caused 
themselves  to  be  baptised,  and  the  repentant  Hadrian 
swallowed  poison  at  Cumae.* 

Eustachius  possesses  a  still  further  importance  for 
Rome.  He  became  the  hero  of  a  most  curious 
genealogy.  In  the  twelfth  century,  and  probably 
even  earlier,  the  Romans  took  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  their  noble  families  back  to  antiquity. 
Their  genealogical  trees  were  suddenly  found  to  have 
been  offshoots  of  the  celebrated  laurel  of  Augustus 
on  the  Palatine,  or  to  have  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas  or  of  Pompey,  of  the  Scipios  or  the 
Maximi.  Since  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum 
had  become  transformed  into  the  Counts  of  S.  Eusta- 
chio,  they  traced  their  descent,  by  a  bold  stroke  of 
imagination,  from  the  renowned  Octavius  Mamilius 
of  Tusculum,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  From  him  the  Octavii  were  descended; 
from  the  Emperor  Octavian  the  Senator  Agapitus 
Octavius,  the  father  of  Placidus  or  Eustachius. 
Tertullus,  father  of  S.  Placidus  (the  pupil  of  Benedict), 
also  belonged  to  the  same  family,  and  from  the  time 
of  Mamilius  this  family  had  retained  possession  of 

^  Simon  Metaphrastes,  in  Surius,  vi.  ad.  I  Nov.,  and  Anast  Kircher, 
Historia  Eustachio- Mariana^  Rome,  166$.  According  to  legend,  Con- 
stantine  and  Sylvester  had  built  the  still  existing  place  of  pilgrimage  on 
Monte  Guadagnolo.  Trajan  again  appears  in  mediaeval  legend  on  the 
spot  near  the  Pantheon.  The  Mirabilia  mention  the  Arcus  Pietatis  in 
the  district  of  Maria  Rotunda,  and  transfer  the  fable  of  the  suppliant 
widow  to  this  spot.  Chron,  Farf,  says:  S,  Eustachius  in  Plaiana; 
Martinelli  wrongly  writes  in  Platea. 
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Tusculum,  which  TertuUus  presented  to  the  monastery 
of  Subiaco.  TertuUus  was  naturally  also  a  cousin  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  to  the  Octavian  house  the 
great  Pope  Gregory  and  the  Anician  family  naturally 
traced  their  origin.  Thus  from  the  fabulous  Octavius 
Mamilius  were  descended  not  only  the  Counts  of 
Tusculum,  but  also  the  Pierleoni,  the  Counts  of 
Segni,  of  Poli,  and  of  Valmontone,  and  the  Frangi- 
pani,  who  founded  the  house  of  Austria,* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pantheon  the  Anonymous  The  Waet' 
of  Einsiedeln  already  found  the  convent  of  S.  Maria  ^'*"' 
in  the  Minervium, — that  is  to  say,  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  Graphia  records 
that  "  near  the  Pantheon  is  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcidie."  But  a  short  way  off  stood  a  triumphal 
arch  ascribed  to  Camillus,  whence  this  neighbourhood 
was  called  Camigliano.  A  street  of  great  antiquity 
at  the  same  place  was  named  "  at  the  two  lovers," 
and  the  adjacent  monastery  of  S.  Salvator  was  hence 
called  ad  duos  amantes?  The  Iseum  stood  at  the 
side,  and  in  its  ruins  the  beautiful  groups  of  the  Nile 
and  of  the  Tiber,  now  in  the  Vatican,  still  remained, 
having,  like  the  Marforio,  happily  escaped  destruction. 

^  See  these  genealogical  trees  in  Zazzera  and  Kircher.  These  childish 
jests  passed  into  history. 

'  Galletti,  Del,  Prim,^  p.  259  (Dipl,  A.  1026)  and  p.  354,  where 
he  tries  to  find  the  district  ad  duos  amantes,  as  this  neighbourhood  is 
already  called,  in  the  Vita  S.  Syhestri  by  the  ColUgio  Romano »  The 
Graphia  :  in  Cami/iano,  ubi  nunc  est  s.  Cyriacusfuit  templum  Veste, 
Cyriacus  is  the  present  S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata.  The  Arch  of  Camillus 
stood  beside  S.  Marta.  Clement  VIII.  first  allowed  Cardinal  Salviati 
to  break]up  the  arch  in  order  to  obtain  lime  for  building  his  palace  (Doria 
Pamfili).  Martinelli,  PrifM  Trofeo^  p.  122  ;  Galletti,  Dei,  Prim,^  p. 
374. 
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TheAreh  Another  triumphal  arch  frequently  mentioned  in 
^^  the  Middle  Ages  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S. 
Marco.  It  was  called,  "  of  the  stone  hand,"  arms 
tnanus  cametB,  and  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  present  Via  Macello  de'  Corvi  (Raven-market), 
a  name  which,  correctly  or  otherwise,  has  been  held  to 
be  a  corruption  ofmanus  caraea.  It  is  probable  that 
a  hand,  the  emblem  of  a  cohort,  was  there  displayed, 
and  legend  relates  that  it  was  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner who,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  had  been  turned 
to  stone  for  having  put  the  pious  Lucina  to  death.^ 
Although  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  is  still  mentioned 
PKioue,  as  Templum  or  Theatrum,  we  know  nothing  as  to  its 
condition.  Its  ruins,  like  those  of  other  ancient  build- 
ings, were  of  such  extent  that  even  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  surrounding  quarter  was  called  "  Parione," 
the  name  borne  by  the  sixth  region  in  the  present 
day.  It  was  further  defined  by  a  large  ancient  urn, 
a  striking   object  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.'     The 

>  The  legend  in  the  GrafiAia.  The  expUuation  of  Urlich  in  Siad/- 
bachr.,  iii.  3,  p.  89.  In  the  Anon.  MagHat.,  miutus  lamta  is  alieiidy 
diUoited  into  earrUi:  tt  tmlgarUa-  manum  carnt,  Le.,  tarriit  aon 
iaiet  epitaphium. 

*  Ad  concam  Parrionis  fait  templum  Gnti  Pempt/i  mire  magnit  et 
pukritudinis, — Graphia.  I  explain  this  name  through  Pariani  from 
Parietis,  great  ruined  walls;  as  ArcimU  from  Anus,  great  ruined  arches, 
and  this  is  proved  tieyond  a  doubt  b;  a  diploma  of  the  year  S50,  in 
Galletti,  D.  Prim.,  p.  187  :  terra  sementaricia — in  que  sunt parietina 
deslnula  qiu  veeatur  Parrioni,  that  is  Qcar  S.  Sebastian.  The  region 
Parione  owes  its  name  lo  the  ruins,  be  they  those  of  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey  or  of  some  other  great  monument  For  that  an  actual  monu- 
ment bore  the  name  Farione  through  the  entire  Middle  Ages  is  evident 
from  the  description  of  the  coronation  of  Bonihce  VIII.  (b  Cancel- 
lieri,  Dt  Passessu,  p.  35),  where  we  read :— 
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Circus  Flaminius  only  receives  a  cursory  notice;  it 
appears  again,  however,  as  the  "Golden  Fortress." 
The  Theatre  of  Marcellus  retains  its  ancient  name  in 
documents,  although  it  is  probable  that  it  was  already 
called  Antonini  by  the  populace;  and  along  the  river 
we  encountered  the  already  familiar  sites,  the  Ripa 
Grceca,  opposite  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  the  ancient 
Marfnorata?^ 

A  memorable  document  of  the  year  1018,  issued  Bridges 
by  the  Bishopric  of  Portus,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  xib«. 
extended  over  the  island  in  the  Tiber  and  the  Tras- 
tevere,  has  preserved  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Roman  bridges  at  this  period.  It  describes  the 
diocese  of  Portus  according  to  its  boundaries,  and 
begins  its  narration  "  from  the  broken  bridge,  where 
the  water  flows,  through  the  wall  of  the  Traste- 
verine  city,  through  the  Septimian  Gate,  through 
the  gate  of  S.  Pancratius,"  then  goes  in  the  Campagna 
across  the  river  Arrone  past  the  lighthouse  to  the  sea, 
then  back  "  through  the  middle  of  the  great  river  to 
Rome,  as  far  as  the  broken  bridge  near  the  Marmorata, 
to  the  Bridge  of  S.  Maria,  to  the  Bridge  of  the  Jews 
into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  straight  on  in  the 

Turri  relicta 
De  Campo,  Judaa  canens^  qua  cacula  corde  est, 
Occurrit  vesana  Dtici^  Parione  stib  ipso. 
The  Campns  is  the  Campo  di  Flore.     In  the  eleventh  century,    and 
apparenUy  even  earlier,  the  Turns  of  Cencius  stood  in  Parione,  and 
was  also  called  Parionis  ;  it  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  Descriptio  Urbis  Roma;  in  De  Rossi,  Piante 
icnoir.,^,  137. 
*  Diploma  of  Otto  III,  for  S.  Bomf.,Nerini,  p.  347,  and  Marini, 

n.  42  and  49. 
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middle  to  the  broken  bridge  already  mentioned,  which 
is  the  nearest  to  the  Catholic  churches  in  Trastevere, 
S.  Maria,  S.  Chryst^onus,  and  S.  Cecilia,  and  to  the 
monasteries  of  S.  Pancratius  and  S.  Cosma  and 
Damianus."  It  is  thus  evident — as  the  description 
starts  with  the  present  Ponte  Sisto — that  this  bridge 
was  already  broken  ;  the  boundary  follows  the  Tras- 
teverine  wall,  and  continues  through  the  Septimian 
Gate.  It  appears  also  that  there  was  a  second  ruined 
bridge  at  the  Marmorata,  and  this  bridge,  which  was 
called  Probi  or  Tkeodosii  in  Ripamtea  (ripa  mannored) 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  may  still  be  seen  below  the  Aven- 
tine.  It  also  follows  that  the  present  Ponte  Rotto, 
now  a  chain  bridge,  was  at  that  time  called  S.  Maria, 
from  a  church  which  stood  beside  it ;  and  lastly,  that 
the  bridge,  now  known  as  "  Quattro  Capi"  (formerly 
Fabricii),  was  then  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Jews, 
because  the  Jews  even  then  dwelt  in  its  immediate 
n  eighbou  rhood,' 
Temptes  of  Three  remarkable  buildings  rose  side  by  side  close 
vSSSid  *o  the  Palatine  Bridge— the  so-called  Temple  of  For- 
of  Vesm.  tuna  Virilis,  the  circular  temple  called  that  of  Vesta, 
and  the  mutilated  bridge-tower  known  as  the  House 
of  Pilate,  of  Crescentius,  or  even  as  that  of  Cola  di 
RienzL    The  first  of  these  temples,  a  Pseudoperipteros 

'  See  the  diplornas  mentiooed  in  Marini,  N.  49  is  the  ratilicatioa 
of  Leo  IX.  of  1049,  and  is  dearer  iban  □.  42.  The  Graphia  notes  :  ( 1 ) 
the  P.  ^eXa-mSii  AntoniHiin  arenula — ShtAnnH.  JItagliab.  thus  :  alius 
ruptus  iremulia  (coimpted  from  in  arenuJd),  caniculariui  (corrupted 
ftotaJanicttlcTuis  it  aureliui).  (i)  Pom  Thiodaiiin  Kiparniea,  pans 
Valentiniani,  which  I  hold  to  be  identicaL  {3)  Fans  Seiiatorum  S. 
Marie :  Atvm.  Magi,  better  ;  Senatamm  et  S.  Marur.  (4)  Fabriiii 
in  petiie  Judeorum  ;  Anen,  Magi,  belter  :  P.  Fa6ricim  tlJuJarum. 
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of  Ionic  Style,  in  good  preservation  and  of  severely 
beautiful  form,  probably  belongs  to  republican  times. 
This  sanctuary  of  the  Virile  Fortune  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  as  it  was  thought  fit  to  call  it,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  transformed  into  a  church  under  John  the 
Eighth.  The  Egyptian  Mary,  a  beautiful  sinner 
who  had  expiated  a  dissolute  career  by  penance  in 
the  desert,  was  afterwards  installed  in  the  temple 
which  now  bears  her  name,  S.  Maria  Egiziaca.  The 
Temple  of  Vesta  opposite,  called  Templum  Sibyllae 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  also  transformed  into  a 
church,  although  we  know  not  at  what  date;  it  is 
known  as  S.  Stefano  delle  Carozze,  or  S.  Maria  del 
Sole,  after  an  image  of  a  saint.^  We  shall  have 
occasion  later  to  speak  of  the  so-called  House  of 
Pilate.  All  these  monuments,  together  with  the 
bridge  and  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  render  this  district 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Rome. 

Such  is  our  Graphia  of  the  city  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. We  see  that  the  Field  of  Mars  was  already 
thickly  covered  with  buildings,  that  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline  Hills  remained  inhabited, 
but  that  fields  and  vineyards  covered  the  ground 
beside  the  city  walls,  as  at  the  present  day.  The 
Coelian,  where  an  ancient  street,  the  Caput  Africce^ 
continued  to  exist  for  centuries,  and  the  Aventine 
seem  more   especially  to  have  been  covered  with 

*  Panciroli,  p.  628  ;  Martinelli,  p.  180 ;  the  Martiroh  Roman,  for 
the  2nd  April.  The  Temple  of  Vesta  was  formerly  made  into  the 
Temple  of  a  Hercules  Victor ;  the  archaeologists  have  now  dedicated  it 
to  Cybele ;  this  goddess  will,  however,  soon  have  to  withdraw  to  make 
room  for  another  divinity,  until  the  latter  is  in  turn  banished  1>y  an 
archaeological  revolution. 
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buildings  and  streets ;  the  district  beside  the  Forum 
was  inhabited,  the  Suburra  still  survived.  The  most 
splendid  quarter,  however,  was  the  Via  Lata.  Traste- 
vere  must  also  have  been  thickly  populated.  Finally, 
Leo  IV.  had  founded  a  new  civic  colony  in  the  Vati- 
can suburb  by  building  the  Leonina,  the  so-called 
"  Portico  of  St  Peter's." 


F.DINBURGM. 
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